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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


ft, as in mate 
a, as in senate 
ft, as in hdir 
a, as in Mt 
a, as in father 

а, a sound betv/ecn a and a, as in 
castle 

ch, as in chc:.! 
e, as in tSve 
Cy as in relate 
as in b£nd 
e, as in reader 
g, as in go 
ip as in bite 
1, as in Tnn 
k, as in key 

K, the guttural sound of ch, as in 
the German acA, or the Scotch loJi 

n, as in not 

N, the French nasal sound, as in bon . 
ng, the English xiasal sound, as in 
strong 

o, as in bo^ne 

б, as in Christopher 
6, as in 16rd 

5, as in hbt 


oi, as in toil 
Go, as in sOon 
o6, as in b^k 
ou, as in shout 
s, as in so 
sh, as in ship 

l h, as in thumb 
as in thus 

u, as ill cure 
u, as in accurate 

li, as in fur 
as in us 

ii, a sound formed by pronouncing € 
with the lips in the jxisition for 
oo, as in the German tiber and the 
French une 
zh, as in azure 

an indication that a vowel sound 
occurs, but that it is elided and 
cannot be identified, as in apple 
(ap'l) 

A heavj’' accent (0 follows a syllabic 
receiving the principal stress, 
and a lighter accent (0 follows a 
s>^llable receiving a secondary 
stress. 
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HISTORY of the GRAFTS 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


FFOWKRS THAT BI.OwSSOM IN IRON 

\otr: For /fush />; formation For statist n at ami ( /// rrnt fai /.v, 

not found on this pa^t\ i onsult ronsnit thr Rii hards Year Bonk 
the general Inde\\ Vol. ij. Index. 

I nteresting Facts Explained 


Why iron is the most sturdy of la^e 

metals, 12 i How th 

Why an Assyrian kinn kept his grille' 

iron in a treasure house, 12 2 iron 

How the Romans used in»n and Why th 
c«)ntiuered by means of it, 12 and 

4 passe 

When mirrors and jewels were H<»w th 
made of iron, 12 o 10 

How a famous iron-working \il- 

Ficture Hunt 

How w^ere the old stron>4 boxes Wh\ w 
closed.^ 12 4 used 

How' was iron used to flecorate What s< 
buildings in Florence? 12-5 Hanx 

Related aterial 

The Egyptians and their threat When f 
artists, ii -7 tif th 

The Habylonians and their lav- How (i* 
ish use of precious metals, ii- ai'^sar 


la^e was unearthed. 12 S 
How' the open work screens and 
t»rilles of churihes ^a\e the 
iron worker his ihame. 12 8 
Why the iron work of the isth 
and ibth ccMiluries is iinsiu- 
passed. 12 10 

H<»w the Aue tjf Steel arose. 12— 


Hunt 

Wh\ were beautiful iron millts 
used in the churches-" 12 7 
What sort <»f iron work is called 
Baroque and Roioco-' 12 


Grecian sculpture, 11-37 
The Romans as engineers, ii — 
62 


When fiothic was the new spiiit 
tif the times, ii 04 
How (jothic passed into tlie Ken- 
ai'^sance, ii 107 
When T.*)uis XIV set the world's 
standard for art, ii 2^1 
American men and women in the 
arts, II ^02 


Practical A pplications 


d'hou^h steel has largely replaced and «itr 

iron, e\en in dectiration, many lo-d.i\ 

beautiful iron j^ates. f^rilles, 

Hiihits and Attitudes 


and (iinaments are still made 
lo-d*i\ 


Man lo\es to work in iron be- 
cause he knows that such w'ork 
wall last and w'ill be beautiful 

F eis u re^^ti m e 

Try to find examples of both old 
and new iron work cm the im- 


for many \ears. '1 he desire 
fc»r strenj^th is one of man’s 
deei les t instincts. 

ctivities 

('ompare the* new^ rustless steel 
ornamentation with the older 
wrought iron work. 


portant buildings near you. wrought iron work. 

Summary Statement 

Man had no .sexmer di.scovered it than he bc>'an to make it 

iron and learned how to handle ‘ beautiful as well as useful. 





I I i Mil I I t M K f \ T 

Just because he uses anvil and forge, sledpe and b'l- of turning out lumpy horseshoes or plows, can make 

lows, you must not suppose that this worker in metals the hardest of metals take on the most delicate and 

.s a mere blacksmith He is a true artist who, instead entrancing of shapes 

FLOWERS THAT BLOSSOM in IRON 

By Clever Manipulation the Skillful Craftsman Can Fashion One 
of the Hardest of All Metals into a Graceful Vine or a 
Delicate Openwork Screen 

S l'sr as Rold means to us stmu thing We e.innot he sure how long ago men tirit 
precious, so iron means something karneil to use this sturrh metal '1 here is a 
unyielding and strong Ihetlermans gicat deal '1 iron ore scattered widely o\cr 
c.illid the warlike ISismarck a Man ol Iron 'the earth, and much of it is not hard to get 
and the Jiritish nitknanu'd stein Wellington at \ meteor whirling through the air might 
the Iron Duke It we want to sa\ of an\ heat itself to molten iron, a charcoal fire built 
jitrson that he is strong and not ca^ih moved against a red ro< k containing iron ore might 

we Siiy he has iron in his blood lion is tlu reveal In accident how to smelt the ore 

metal of \ iolence ,and war armor and swonls 1 he Chine-sc hav e a pleasant tale of a certain 
and guns arc made of iron, or »)l steel, which Fu IIsi, who lighted a lire to burn brush from 
IS the son of iron Iron, again w ith sti'cl, is his land and accidentally melted iron out of 
also the metal of indiistrv— of plows aiul the brown earth This strange metal he 
picks and great machines and towering skv- used to make fishhcxiks and arrowheads for 
scrajKrs In ait, it is the most Sjiartan and himself and for his neighbors, and thus in- 
dignilicd of all the metals Wherever there troduced iron to the Chinese It is not im- 
is iron there IS strength possible that many such things may have 


ART IN IRON 


really happened and that iron has been dis- 
covered many times in different places. 
Some peoples seem to have known about it 
at least five thousand years ago. 

Legend has it that the first iron came to 
the Mediterranean countries from Asia 
Minor or the lands southeast of the Black 
Sea. The Assyrians and Babylonians knew 
about it. An iron sword dating perhaps from 
about 3000 B,c 


known, was still rare enough to he thought 
worthy of being made a prize of skill an<l 
valor. Even two or three centuries later 
than this a list of the treasures belonging to 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, mentions iron; 
and among the treasures of one of his suc- 
cessors archaeologists found nearly seventy 
tons of iron bars — stored away with gold 
and silver and jewels and other precious 

things. So iKT- 


haps when the 

^ ^ stem Spartans 

of Greece made 
their money out 
of iron instead 
of gold they 
were not doing 
it merel\ to dis- 
courage men’s 
love of ])recious 

^ -ps, things, as has 

1 oft(*n been suj)- 

l*hutu b> Br.t«h M«.cua. 

The Romans were great builders When we sec the remains of their e r e I V 

imposing arches, amphitheaters, and temples we sometimes forget , ' . • ^ 

that many of the tools and machines so necessary to modem builders thought iron 


has been dug up 

from an Eg\p- ^ 

tian pyramid. H 

In the pyramids ||| 

too we find iron ^ f ^ 

ornaments on « \ J'* 

many of the « -fV 

mummies, and ^ ^ 

we know that 1 ^ 

about 1300 B.c. 

the Egyptian 1 lEC 

king Ramies IT . 
was riding 
around in an 

iron w*ar chariot that many of the tools and machi 


4 


were quite unknown to the Romans. Above are some of the tools they 
oome people used, if you know a little about drawing and the crafts, you can P‘'-^*^ms 


argue that the probably recognize these as plummets, saws, squares, and a hammer 

1 .- * 

Lg\ptians must 


Be that as if 
nmy, by about 


have had iron tools or they could not ha\e 
built the pyramids and carved their picturc5 
writing on the hard rock; but others siiy 
that by very clever use of other tools they 
could have done these things. At least, we 
have never found any iron tools from the 
early days in Eg\pt. 

When Bronze Gave Way to Iron 

But by 1000 B.c. the Iron Age w^as already 
swallowing up the Age of Bronze in many 


iocx> B.c. iron was widely used around the 
ilefliterranean. The Cliah bes fkal'I-be/b 
who liveil round about IVmlus on the south- 
ern shore of the Black Sea— the region .some- 
times said to b(‘ the first home of iron- were 
famous as a ra( e ot sinith.s So \\ iflch kno^\ ii 
was the forged ironwork hammered out on 
their anvils that the Cirecks called steel 
“(hah bes” after this people. The .S(\thians 
who dwelt in Southern Russia were familiar 
with iron Phoenician traders peddled iron 


partsof Europe and the Mediterranean lands. ^ along all the Mediterranean coasts Many 


If we may l>elieve Homer, the IVojarib and 
their Greek enemies knew' about iron abound 
1200 B.C.; for he tells in the ‘‘Iliad” how' at 
the funeral games in honor of the slain 
Patr(x:lus, Achilles “set for the archers a 
prize of dark iron — ten double-headed axes 
he set, and ten single.” Another prize w'as 
“an unwrought metal mass,” and Achilles 
assured his comrades that the winner of it 
would not “for want of iron have to go into 
the town” for five full years. 

You sec that this useful metal, though 


of the wares they sold were made by the 
people of Sidon, win) were as fame<l for the 
chased ironwork they made iib the people of 
Tyre were for the jiurple dje the> made 
Iron is so many limes mentioned in the Old 
Testament that the Ilcbrew^s must have l>een 
very familiar with it, and EzekiePs mention 
of an “iron pan” shows plainly that among 
these people the metal was used for making 
household utensils. 

Of course the Greeks knew about iron 
They had already learned to handle bronze 
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II t > b> British Mus<*uiii 

These iron implements may look crude to us» but they 
must have been highly pnzed by their owners, who 
lived in England in the fifth century A and B are 

\try skillfulh, *111(1 so found no troubk n 
U irning to \\ork in this ikw ind strong! r 
jiutdl In the sc\ tilth ctntur\ n ( , a nutal 
Moikor named Cdautub is suiiiiosed to ha\o 
invented ’v\elding, the' proeess of softening 
two pie'ees of iron and pressing or be.Uing 
tin m together so that the! bteonie as one 
j)ieee. Some two centuries latei, a criftsinan 
named Iheexlorus made an iron stiiue 
the proeess of easting, or forming it in a 
mould 

When Steel Was a Royal Gift 

The Greeks used iron for .ill sorts of things, 
just as we do lht'> used it in shijibuildmg, 
for plating war chariots, for making parts e)f 
the huge machines with whuh the\ assaulted 
walled cities Thc> still used bron/e for mi ^ 
of their swords, but a few fortunate seildiers 
had swords made not onl} of iron but ot 
steel, which is iron made keener and more 
supple by the addition of carbon Steel was 
still very rare and not well understood, but 
it existeel When Alex'inder the Great con- 
quered Porus, mightiest king of India, in the 
fourth century b c , the oriental monarch 


Saxon axes C and D are spurs once worn by a Saxon 
horseman £ is an axe made by the people we call 
the Franks 

giM liim lhirl\ pounds of steel as a ro}al 
gift \iross thousands of miles of burning 
desert and through snow-covered mountain 
pisses this treasure was carried back to 
Greece, there to be forged into beautiful 
blades fo the great contjucror^s bod\ guard 

But the t fPieks saw, as the Egvptians had 
before them, that iron could be used also to 
make be luiiful woiks of art lhe'> cast 
statues in non, and maele various small ob- 
leets uf It for their te'mples and tombs \ 
eeil un gorgeous silver vase in the temple of 
Delphi rested on a beautiful wrought-iron 
tripod aim so famous was this masterpieee 
that artists, travelers, and historians weic 
still I rai-ing it after a thousand \ears. 

Greeks and Romans — Beauty and Strength 

lhat is the sort of thing we should e\i>eet 
the Greeks to do with iron, for thev were 
great lovers of beauty and most skillful in 
creating it In the same way wre should 
e\i)ect the Romans, those stern conquerors 
and lawgivers, to prize iron for the making 
of strong tools and sturdy weapons \nd 
that is e\actl> what they did prize it for 
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They learned about iron from the Cl reeks, 
who knew all there is to know about the 
simple manufacture and working of it as 
earl\' as the fourth century n.r. and who 
passed the knowledge along to the Romans 
just as they passed along so m:iny other 
things. The Romans did not fv)r rent uries 
work in iron themselves; they left that to 
the more artistic race of 
the Etruscans, a con- 
quered people living just 
north of Rome. 

It was the Romans 
^\ho first made “civi- 
lized’’ warfare a conilict 
of iron. Until the time 
of the Second Ihinic War i 
(218 B.c.) they had used 
the new metal only for 
farming tools. But 
when that terrible con- 
flict broke out they 
equipped their soldiers 
with vicious, two-edged 
iron swords — supplied 
by their Spanisli .siil)- 
jeets, who had a])par- 
cntly long known how vj.om.'.m I > 1 .' Hi M» 


They learned about iron from the Clreeks, monies in a huge .strong box ni»*de of iron 
who knew all there is to know about the plates, studded with bronze nails, and liiu'd 
simple manufacture and working of it as with sheets of copper. Although this sloe d 
early as the fourth century n.r. and who on a marble platform in the Capitol, in fi.ll 
passed the knowledge along to the Romans view of everybody who pas.sed, trusted ci n- 
just as they passed along .so m:iny other turions armed with inm swords and javelins 
things. The Romans did not for centuries stood guard both day and night to keep il 
work in iron themselves; they left that to safe from thieves, liven at home, though 
ihp more artistic race of the Romans still used Ijh i /C 

for most of their house h< Id 
utensils, they used iron h( Its 
and bars when thv‘y \\[ir.U d 
securiiy and strength. 

Le>ng before the Second 
Punic War, the Romans had 
had cause to know th.it the 
CVlts and other ]>eop]es 
north of lliem in lairopi' 
were skilled woikers in 

iron. 'rh(‘ rude, half- 
wild (\lli( 1iil)(‘s lli.ir 

iiuaded Ilal\ in the 
j lil’tli einturv n c wiie 
familiar wdlli iron. 
.Some 1 u o een 1 u r i( s 
late r, w lien 1 he k» unaiis 
con(|ui‘red southi'in 
cntly long known how' vho...* , m..- , .f \ . (l..ul vdw Iramc* 

to W’ork this metal skillfullv. Did you ever stop to think what the world tlicv found That the \)dY- 
rwM . • * would be like if there were no cenvenient 1 " .1 , 1 

1 he Romans j)ut iron prow s banksw*here people could Lt" re their money barians lIuTe, too, kn(*w 

(in their war vessels, Um. v«Iu«tles siJely in steel vaults and ir,,,) will liion/c and 
•at_ !_• 1 11 behind iron bars? Not so very long ago 1 , . . 1 - 

W'lth W'hich thev could ram there were no banks in the modem sense, silvt*r and gold lu lh(* lirst 

and sink the vksds (if the ^ rvnUirv n.c., when Julius 

Carthaginians. It was these of complicated locks and bars, and were C'aes.ir led his legions 
fierce iron-nosed ships, ^tJon^bo* of X'luUenm tluouf'h n.irlhcrn (laul and 

equipped also with iron —a time when no one had ever heard of even into Britain, lie w.i.s 
anchors and anchor chains, a safe-deposit vault. astonished to lind out how- 

which destroyed the Carthaginian navy anrl much c‘verv tribe he met understood m(‘lal 
made Rome mistress of the Mediterranean. 


How the Romans Used Iron 

In war or in peace, the Romans liked the 
strength and .security of iron. 'I'liey had 
iron chains wdth which to bind jirisoner.s and 
slaves. They barred their ])a.sement windows, 
just as w'e do, with iron gratings. At the 
amphitheater they jmt up iron gn.les to kee]> 
the wild beasts in their dens. I'hey closed 
iron gates on the Forum at night, and kept 
thieves and curious crowds aw’ay from tem- 
ples and law courts with iron grilles. The 
quaestor, or public treasurer, kept the state 


working, and esjiecially the working of iron. 

The barbarian soldicTS used more iron than 
their conquerors, (iernian tribesmen foiiglU 
w'ith iron axes; they hurled them viciously 
at the enc'my, and then jiulled fhcTn back by 
stout cords fastcTied to their handles. The 
tribe called the Cimbri w'ore irem l)rc‘asti)lates 
and fought with iron swords and .sjx'ars and 
j.Tvelins. The Britons had all sorts (»f iron 
w'eaiH)ns; they wore iron ornaments loo, and 
used iron bars for money. The Veneti, w'ho 
lived in the region now’ called Brittany, car- 
ried men and goods between Britain and the 
Continent in stout ships bolted together 
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These works of art may look 
nearly as delicate a& lace or 

as fine as cobwebs 

, but they 

are all made of iron No i 

IS a lantern from 
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trance to a 
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work of 
Brunelleschi, 
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No 3 Fourteenth century 
standard for holding a flag — 
from Siena No 4 Six- 
teenth century fan window 
cf beaten iron No 5 Six- 
teenth century 
lantern Both 
4 and 5 are 
from Lucca 
No 6 A door 
in the Vatican 
at Rome Its 
beautiful iron 
grille opens on 
an orange gar- 
den No 7 A 
flag holder in 
the shape of 
the fabulous 
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with iron bars as thick as one’s thumb. 

But of all the tribes that Caesar met and 
vanquished, the Belgae seem to have known 
most about working in metals. They lived 
in the rich iron helds of the region wc now 
know as Northern France and Belgium, and 
they even controlled many ironworks along 
the coast of southwestern Britain. Caesar 
himself said , , 
that “every do- " ' " 

scription of 
mining ojx^ra- 
tion was known 
and practiced” | 
by them. We 
know that he 
was quite right 
when he said 
this, for we 
have dug up a 
great many 
metal objects 
made by these 
people, and 
they prove that 
netal working 
was with them 
a highly devel- 
oped art, 

Caesar fought ,1 
the hardest , 

battle of his l*hoto b> J I^aurrut MarJn<J 


barbarous men and women than iron mirrors 
and iron jewels? 

Even their iron war gear must have been 
fine to look at — if it was not being used 
against you. The iron swords which they 
forged they polished lovingly, and orna- 
mented both sword and scabbard with gilt 
and silver. Their shields were embossed with 

„ iron. Their 
w . ^ armor was 

' decorated with 
care and skill. 
'F h e i r war 
chariots were 
plated with 
iron, and some 
were even made 
of thin iron 
plates deco- 
rated with fig- 
ures or overlaid 
with beat<Mi 
silver or gold 
.\t the battle 
whi(h Caesar 
fought against 
the Britons in 
54 n c., ('assi- 
velaunus, I lie 
British chief- 
tain, h.id four 



battle of his vhoto b> j i,«urrijt thousand .such 

stormy life at A thief would have a hard time breaking into this window! This elab- chariots ea( h 
/ . orate iron grille adorns the **House of Shells*’ in Salamanca, a private . ' ’ , . 

one 01 the great house whid got its name from the shell-shaped ornaments wUch decorate bearing a (Inver 

metal-working and a missile 

centers of Gaul. This w^as Alcsia, now called slinger. What a sight they must have lx?enl 
Alise; there and at Avaricum— modern It is no wonder that Caesar was astonished 


Bourges — thousands of Gallic metal workers 
lived and carried on their craft. They were 
even organized into guilds, somewhat like 
modern trade unions. They worked in gold 
and silver, in tin and lead, in bronze, and, 
of course, in iron. I'hey made all sorts of 
things out of iron- rings, chains, and 
pendants, collars and brocKhes, knives and 
shears, and polished mirrors. Sometimes 
they cast the jewelry, sometimes they beat 
it out on a forge. They even inlaid it and 
chased it, as jewelers do gold, and orna- 
mented it with scrolls and spirals, geometric 
figures and fantastic beasts. Could anything 
be more appropriate for these strong, half- 


at the things these “barbarians” could do. 

What Is the Hallstatt Period? 

The truth is that the Iron Age had begun 
to overlap with the Bronze Age almc^st as 
early in some parts of barbarian Eurojx' as 
in the Mediterranean lands — that is to say, 
any time after about looo B.C., the time 
varying with different tril)cs. So for two 
thousand years before Caesar met these 
people, their ancestors had been working in 
metal, and for a thousand years they had 
been working in iron. 

Throughout Northern Italy and the Bal- 
Icans, in Germany, Bohemiaj and Austria, 
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^ ^18 quiet chtpel in the cathedral of Granada, in 
Spain, sleep Ferdinand and Isabella, who gave Colum- 
bus the money for his perilous journey across the 
Atlantic. The great grille which separates this **Royal 
Chapel** from the main body of the cathedral is a 
masterpiece of the ironworker *8 art. Here are row 


upon row of slender, twisted shafts decoimted with 
mtricate designs. Along the top are scenes before 
and after the crucifixion, which is shown at the very 
top. The churches of Europe are filled with grillea 
of this sort, often enriched with silver and g^d or 
bright enamel work. * 
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are thousands of places where men used to 
dig for iron ore and smelt it in the ages 
before their written history began. At Ilall- 
statt, a village in Austria, so many ancient 
forges and diggings were discovered a few* 
years ago that scholars have fallen into the 
habit of talking about the HalNlatt Period 
to indicate the time 
when the things dug up 
at Ilallstatt must have 
been made. Ibis oldest 
part of the Iron Age was 
from about iioo » c to 
about 500 n.c’ Ihere is 
another village. La 
Tone, (la ten), m Switz- 
erland, which has gi\ en 
its name for the same 
reason to the period 
from about 500 }\.c to 
the time of Caesar. 

After that we have w rit- 
ten history to tell us 
about it all, for the ci\ i- 
lized nations of tlie 
south had discovered 
C< Ural LurojK' and be- 
gun to WTite about it 

It was during the La 
Tene Period that the 
Celts of Central Lurope, 
w'ho made the iron 
things dug up at La 
Tene, moved westward 
in great migrations into 
Caul and Spain and 
Britain, carrying their 
knowledge of iron with 
them. Later, w’hen the Franks, Coths, and 
other German tribes swept across Kuro|)e, 
they learned the finer points of metal working 
from the Celts they conejuered, and in their 
farther W’anderings they in turn carried this 
craft to other lands, es{)eciallv to Denmark 
and Scandinavia. I 1 u*rc the tribes, remote 
in their northern peninsula from the rest of 
Europe, kept right on doing fine metal w'ork 
in the ancient style until somewhere around 

IIOO A.D. 

By that time the greatest ironworkers in 
Europe were the English. They had never 
forgotten the skill of the early Britons, and 


they had combined with it much that was 
to be learned from their Rotnan conquerors 
and from the various German and Scandi- 
navian pec^ples wdio had at one time or an- 
other descended upon them. The> liked to 
work in iron, because it appealed to their 
love of something strong and difficult to 
subdue. For iron is a 
stubborn metal, and 
must be hammen*d to 
the artist's will with 
tierce heat and an\ il 
and forge. 

In the earlier j)art of 
the Middle Ages, when 
life was still stern and 
half-barbaric in its mo 
lence, ironworkers, 
whether in England or 
on the ('ontinent, were 
bus\ lr\ing to make 
things strong and se- 
cine dhev made si long 
bolts and Ikiis, stout 
iion btinds an<l bioad- 
h e a d e d nails l o 
strengthen wooden 
doors and eolUTs, and 
enormous hinges to 
swing ibe gre.it weight 
of thick oulei doors It 
w.'is the work ol skilllul 
bl.uksmiths, bent on 
using the strength of 
iron. 

As life became a little 
more .secure, the smiths 
e'ould unbend a little 
and think more about decorating their work, 
W'hile still keeping it strong. I'hey ])ut 
scrolls and figure's on hinges and locks 
'\ hey made fine c ranes for hanging cooking 
pots over the oj)en fire, giving their fancy 
full sway in the design. Monasteries were 
WTalth} and took a groat deal of this finer 
W'ork, for they had treasure coffers to 1 h' 
bound and locked with iron, and treasure 
rooms to be protected by iron grilles. 

But the great cathedrals gave the iron- 
workers their most tempting chance. I'or 
the cathc'drals too had their treasure which 
must be protected, and that treasure w’as 



1 lioto I > 1 nit rat l{y 

Altdorf , m Switzerland, is full of quaint and curious 
relics of the past. Hanging from the house in the 
picture above is a handsome shield of wrought iron 
made in the Renaissance. You may have heard of 
this picturesque town before, for people say that it 
was in the market place at Altdorf that William 
Tell shot the apple from his son’s head. 
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Toward the end of the Renaisaance art became ex- 
tremely elaborate and often even ugly Architects, 
pamtera, and metal workers turned to the st>les we 
call baroque and rococo. You will hear more of these 


styles when you read our chapters on art and archi- 
tecture The iron ornaments above belong to this 
penod, as )ou can tell from their many twists and turns 
and their elaborate and sometimes meamngless designs. 
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usually displayed in full sight of the people 
instead of being tucked away in coffers and 
chests. This meant that the high altar with 
its precious metals and more precious stones, 
and the chapels with their sumptuous furn- 
ishings, must be somehow screened off from 
any too earnest worshij^r whose greed might 
get the better of his faith — and must at the 
same time be left open in all their splendor 
for true worshipers to see. So llie clever 
smiths made magnilicent wrought-iron grilles 
— openwork screens like indoor fences. These 
they wrought with loving skill and strenuous 
labor, so that the protected treasure was 
even more beautiful than it would have been 
without its protective screen. They built 
these fine grilles, too, around the tomlis of 
the mighty dead who were buried in the 
churches. The grilles grew more and more 
elaborate as time went on — trailing vines 
with flowers and fruit were wrought in solid 
iron, and the whole was decorated with 
bronze and gilt trimmings and with coats of 
arms worked out in brass and enamel. 

When Iron Began to Blossom 

By this time the Middle Ages were at an 
end and the time of great artistic activity 
called the Renaissance (r^n'^sdXs'), or Re- 
birth, was in full swing. Times were so much 
more peaceful than they had been that the 
ironworkers felt free to pay still more atten- 
tion to decoration and less to strength. They 
no longer beat out all their decorations on 
the forge, but learned to be armorers and 
joiners and metal carvers as well as smiths. 
They worked on the iron when it was cold, 
using shears and saw’, chisel and file, punch, 
pincers, and hammer. They made the deco- 
rative parts of their work out of sheet iron 
so thin that it could be trimmed with their 
shears to any shaj^c, (jr cup{)ed and twisted 
with pincers and hammer into iron lilies or 
rose petals or elaborate rosettes. The lamps 
and gates, the screens and grilles and deco- 
rated hinges made in the great days of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have never 
been surpassed. The art flourished all over 
Europe, but the best work w’as in France. 

Since those days there has been one other 
great period in ironwork, and that too found 


its center in France. It was during the 
eighteenth century, and the work it produced 
was very fine, though not any better than 
earlier work in Europe. 

Art in Iron To-day 

Like so many other handicrafts, ironwork 
has seen a revival in our ow n day, l)eginning 
along about 1880. Some of llie new^ artists 
in iron believe in using modern machinery 
to do the rougher parts of their work for 
them, and some think it should all be done 
by hand as of old, so that each craftsman 
may put something of himself into whatever 
he makes. Hov\ever it is done, if we keep 
our eyes open- as most of us usually do not! 
— we may see about us still some very line 
w’ork in iron. Perhaj)s it is a great wrought- 
iron gate that protects some beautiful church 
when it is closed. Perhafjs it is the strong 
and graceful iron grille in our bank. Pei haps 
it is only an iron lamp f)r a set of sturdy 
andirons and implemt‘nts for managing an 
ojxjn fireplace. Or it may be a railing or a 
balustrade, or the locks and hinges on .some 
handsome door. It will be worth while to 
look for these things, for ihe>' can be very 
dignilied and strongly beautiful. 

But of course it is not in art^Jiat we use 
most of our iron. And indeed, in these days 
• it is usually not iron at all that w'e use— it is 
steel. For marvelous as it may be to think 
of it, jK-ople now' living have actually seen 
the Iron Age in the process of changing into 
the Age of Steel. 

The Beauty of Steel 

Xow' everything from railway rails to 
pocket knives is made of steel. We ride to 
work in steel cars over steel rails or along 
highways that leaf) valleys and rivers on 
stujx^ndous steel bridges. We may .sit at 
steel desks on steed chairs in a steel sky- 
scraper to do our business, or labor with steel 
tools or at huge whirring steel machines. 
We have come to like the clean lines and 
shining surfaces of things made out of steel, 
and have learned to make the best steel sky- 
scrapers and cars and bridges beautiful in 
their own way, which is the way of simple 
dignity and graceful strength. 
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5,000 years, 12 12 
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over the whole of Europe, 12 
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When nearly everythinj' was 
made of l)ron/e, 1? 16 
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What effect had the use of brrin/e 
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With what other metals was 
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What .sort of hou.sehold utensils 
were often made of bronze? 
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WHEN TIN and COPPER MELT TOGETHER 

Then We Get Bronze, Long the Best Metal for the Worker and 
the Warrior and Still One of the Best for the Artist 
and the Craftsman 


TEFX is the great metal of our rla\. 
Wc make the skeletons of skyscrapers 
out of it, and most of our numljerless 
machines, ami sometimes even our railway 
coaches and even our furniture But the 
Age of Steel is barely as old as the United 
States, which is only an infant in history, 
f or thousands of years before* men kne\\ how 
to make steel, they used iron for nearly all 
their tools and for many of their utensils. 
And before the Age of fron was the Age of 
Bronze. Before men found out how to use 
bronze for tools and weapons, they did not 
know how to use any metal at all, but only 
the sharp edges of stones. Learning to use 
even stone tools was a mighty st(*p forwanl, 
but the use of metal was a second stride as 


long as the first So one of the g’-eat land- 
marks in man’s history was the discover} f)f 
the way to m.ike bron/e. 

Bronze is not a ])ure metal, but an alloy 
fa-loi') that is, a mixture of metals. It is 
mostly co[)j)er, but must have some tin in it; 
ami sometimes it h.is other metals, too, siuh 
as a little zinc. 1 here may be ainwliere 
from thr(*e to sixteen per cent of tin in bronze, 
the hardness of the bronze varying with the 
amount of tin. 'Fen per cent is usually the 
best proportion. 

Men have known for some five thousand 
years diat adding tin to copper makes a bet- 
ter metal for weapons ami t(K)ls. Cojiper 
itself was the first m(*tal used in this way, for 
it is sometimes found in a pure state; that is, 
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it floes not have to ))c smelted out of ore a 
thing that took^ men a long time to learn 
Now “native/* or unsmelte<l, copper often 
contains a liftlc tin, such cojiper is }clh)w 
instead of Liwny rcjd 
(’’lever men noticed that 
the \ellow coppei was 
stronger and better foi 
making tools and 
wiiipons, and somehow 
disroNt n <l what made it 
so Ihe nevt stc j) was to 
j)Ut the tin in, if it w is 
not there alrcadv and 
tlie Hrcm/e Age had be 
gun 

\11 this was long be 
Ion ])(o])lc l)egin to 
write things down in 
histones In tlu)si dim 
times, so haid foi iis to 
m igine the ^ ’mwh dge 
nl 1 ron/e seems to h i\e 
lomt out of the I ist, 
horn tlie Sume iiiiis (sfi 
nil n int who dwi U m 
till 1 >wi r I igris I u- 
])lir*itis Valiev I he 
I g\ jiti.ins s(t m to h IV e 
know n about it not long 
allt I ^ocx5 15 i is did 
alsi) till pt o|)li V ho li\i <1 
in the island <>t ( ri ti 
I hi Cretans pis^d u 
on to the ri st of I innpi 

Ihis strangi and in 
( le nt e i\ ili/at ion in 
Crete has disippi un d 
so eoinpletelv that it is 
hard lor us to lenni nibe r 
It was ever there \ < t 
its cities lose and its 
kings grew ruh from 
.ibout ^oo n ( till 
about I loo n c some‘- 
thing like twent> -three centuries, as long 
as the time from oui dav back to the davs 
of AlexandcT the Gieat lhe\ wore a race 
of seMfaring merchants Ihew live‘il in 
line homes and noble j>dlaees adorned with 
l)aintings and sculpture and furnishi'd with 
rich decorations lliev made ornaments ol 


golfl anfl silver, anel now and then a statuette 
of bron/e Hut living in the Bronze Age as 
thev did, tlic} thought of bron/e as first of 
all a useful met il Innkets of bron/e were 
fit onl} to barter to the 
barbarians they traded 
with to the north Hut 
bion/e weapons were 
the Cretan’s defense 
agaiH'-t his enemies, and 
with bron/< tools he 
fashioned his ship'> 
shaped sloiks for his 
palaces, carved his 
st ituc*s and vases out ot 
semiprecious stones 
and cut storehouses, 
treasuries, and tombs 
in the living rock 

\t Cnossos (n5s'usi 
and other places in 
Crete where the inhabit 
.ails had citic's, we have 
dug up a wealth o! 
things which those van 
ished eraitsmen madi 
out of l)ii)n/e 
lliough all this happened 
be I ore historv began to 
be written wl know 
that thev could not onlv 
hammei bron/e* into the 
shapes thev wanted, but 
could also east it in 
moulds Most marvel 
oils of all, thev could 
temper, or harden, il, 
as we do steel That art 
his been lost, and no 
modern scientist or en- 
gine*ei has ever be'en 
able to Imd out how it 
was done' Hut the 
Cretans made bron/e 
daggers and bronze 
swoids with vard long blades, which must 
have bee'u lempeicHl Thc'^e weapons are 
often decorated with metal inlav , and 
adorne*d with silver iivcts and with delicate 
spii il work, Ol with ])icturcs of war and the 
chase I he Lgvptians, tex), must have been 
able to temper bron/c to make it hard, for 



n « 1 vf I iti M . \ 

The beautif il daggers from M>c»‘nae, tuo of 
which you see above, were made of bronze inlaid 
with gold of difierent colors, some red and some 
as white as silver Lively hunting scenes and 
graceful plants gleam on the sturdy blades On 
some are rows of animals that gallop after one 
another at headlong speed This galloping pose, 
which shows the ammal flying through the air 
with feet off the ground, is often seen in the art 
of Crete and Mycenae, it was the way m which 
the artist showed you that the beasts were in 
mo 1 
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during their Bronije Age they were able to 
carve in several kinds of stone that turn the 
edge of the steel tools we have to-day. 

The Cretans, as we have siiid, were mer- 
chants and seafarers. They had a lively 
trade in the Aegean Sea, along the shores of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and on the Aegean 
islands. Of course 
they brought to 
these peoples their 
knowledge of 
bronze, if only by 
the barter of 
bronze trinkets. 

As time went on, 
other civilizations 
sprang up in these 
lands, and carrieil 
on the making of 
all kinds of things 
in bronze. You 
have heard how 
city after city rose 
and fell on the site 
of ancient Troy. 

In these old cities, 

' ffore the time of 
Homer's tale, the 
craft of working in 
bronze grew up; Homer’s Troy was a bronze- 
making center t<x). And Homer's Greeks 
themselves were workers in bronze. 

The Quest for Tin 

Now all the.se {peoples, whether from Crete 
or Greece or the other .Aegean lands, were 
great traders and colonists. And all made 
their tools and weapons out of bronze. But 
to make bronze, you have to have copj^er 
and tin. There wa.s plcnt\ of copjjer in the 
rich mines of C>’prus Lsi'priis); but tin was 
so rare in those regions that it seemed as 
precious as silver or gold. So little by little 
the bold traders ventured out across the un- 
charted waters and into the unknown lands 
of Northern and Western Europe, in search 
of tin. 

Seeking for tin, they sailed the full length 
of the Mediterranean in their tiny boats, and 
opened mines in Spain and Portugal. Still 
seeking for tin, they adventured northward 
to distant Britain and the Scandinavian 


« 

lands. They j)ressed north into Russia from 
the Black Sea. 'I'liey made their way up the 
Danube, to barter for the tin of Bohemia. 
Wherever they went they traded their bronze 
w^arcs to the natives, and so, little by little, 
the knowledge of bronze passed to the savage 
tribes of Central and Northern Kurot)c. The 

native peoples be- 
gan to throw away 
their clumsy stone 
implements and 
make l)ettcr ones 
of bronze. And 
when we dig uj) 
their old swords 
and axes now, we 
see that the caili- 
e^l }>ronze work of 
the northern peo- 
ples was much 
liner than the ear- 
liest bronze work 
of the older ])eo- 
|)le.s; for they 
learned all at once 
from their teachers 
wh.it it had taken 
tile oilier jieoples 
thous4|i(ls of \ears 
to work out painfully for themselves. 

Thus, betw^eeri about 2300 n.c. and about 
1800 n.r., the .\ge of Bron/i‘ spread slowly 
overall of Kurojie. But it listed much longer 
in the more remote jilaces, where trade and 
civilization were slow' to trickle in. It lin- 
gered longest of ,ill, p(*rhaj>s, in far-away 
Scandinaxia and in llie deep forests of North- 
ern Ciermany. 'I'here iron, which was going 
to succeed bronze on the throne, m;iy have 
been almost unknown as late as the fifth 
century n.c., during the most glorious days 
of the (ivilization of the (ireeks. 

Yet though the s]jlendor of civilization in 
those days w'as in the south, the northern 
peoples, in their Age of Bronze, were not 
such barbarians as .some ]>cople think. They 
planted crops, and kept horses and sheep and 
cattle. They wove cloth and made pottery. 
They buried their dead with great care, sur- 
rouncr’ng them with fine ornaments, weapons, 
and utensib, as though fitting them out for a 
life beyiind the grave. This last practice is 



Phwto b> britHh Muju'ijin 


Modem plumbing fixtures? No, indeed! This is s bronze force 
pump which was made by the clever Romans over 1,900 years ago. 
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iMiotOH by MetropoIiiKD €»f Art 

All of these fascinating bronzes were made before the 
birth of Christ. No. i is a Greek lamp and lamp 
at^nd. Nos. 2, 4, and 7 are Chinese vessels made m 
about 800 B.C.» at the time of the ancient Chou dy- 
nasty, which ruled China for nearly a thousand years. 
No. 3 is an Etruscan mirror made in about 300 B.C., 
•t a time when the craftsmen of Etruria were influ- 
enced by the Greeks. No. 5 is a Greek water jar 


which was won as a prize in 475 B.C. by an athlete 
who took part in the games given in honor of Hera. 
No. 6 IS an ancient Chinese wme cup of about 1000 B.C. 
The bronzes of this period were decorated with strange 
geometric designs representing thunder clouds, drag- 
ons, demons, and mytholorical animals. No. 8 is a 
Greek caldron; No. 9, an Etruscan vase found in a 
tomb; No. 10, a lamp from Egypt. 
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a lucky one for us, since it is from these helmet. They moulded it and hammered it, 
burial mounds that we are able to discover inlaid it and engraved it. The designs in- 
just what use the i)eople made of l)ron/.e. cliide<l embossed knobs or bos.ses, punched 


Hy about 1600 b.c. Bv)- 
hernia, a land rich in mineralij, 
was the center of a great 
bron/e-working region. Soon 
bron/e was being used in Hun- 
gary and all through Germany. 
The art of bronze working 
passed down the Rhine and 
cro.sscd to Britain, where it 
took firm hold and flourished. 
It went north to Denmark and 
on into Scandinavia. There it 
was brought to such j^rfection 
as no other barbarian people 
ever saw. 

The work the Scandinavians 
did in bronze wa.s, indeed, so 
fine that the time of its flour- 



dots, and engraved lines ar- 
ranged in triangles and circles 
and in the form of the swa.stika, 
a cross which has its four arms 
bent at right angles. The spi- 
rals are fascinatingly varieil 
and interlaced. 

Long after iron was discov- 
ered and the Age of Bron/e 
was past, men continued to 
use bron/e for war gear, fi)r 
household utensils, and for 
things intended first of all for 
ornament. 'Die Greeks in their 
most glorious |)CTiod were mas- 
ters of bron/e work. 'Diey 
Used the fine metal especially 
h»r making statues and statii- 


ishing — for a thousand 
years or so after about 
1400 B.c. — is called the 
Northern Bronze .\ge 
• hese |)eoplc used bron/e j 
lor everything one can im- | 
agine. All their war gear 
was of bronze — shields an<l 
battle axes, chain mail, 
^w'ords, daggers, spears, 
rhe bits and bridles of their 
hors<.‘s were of bronze, anrl 
the harnesses were decorated 
with it. Their toilet articl<-s 
were made of bronze — razors, 
tweezers, toothpicks, even 
implements for picking the 
cars. Rings and bracelet'-, 
arm bands, chains, pendants, 
crowns for their kings, all 
were of bronze. They deco- 
rated the bronze articles wdth 
gold and silver. If they could 
not make a thing out of 
bronze, they would decorate 
it with bronze. They 
pounded ornamental bronze 


f 



These bronzes were 
found in the British Isles, 
and belong to far-off pe- 
riods in English history. 

Just above is a viking axe head, wielded 
by one of the fearsome northerners who 
invaded English shores. In the center 
is a vessel used by the vikings for 
cooking. At the top is a brooch, the 
cherished possession of some early 
Saxon* 


cites to adorn their tcmj)lcs 
and the public places of 
their cities Some of th(*se 
statues were of gigantic 
si/e Of llu' snuill on(‘s, the 
^tatiu'ltes, fluTe wer(‘ 
louiuless numbers Later 
on, when Cirern* was over- 
run ])\ enemies, th(‘se st.'il- 
iK’s would be carried olT 
for llieir beauty by the in- 
\aders, or melted up for tlu* 
metal that was in them. In 
the first century .\.T>., llie 
Rorntin emperor Vespasian 
had his soldiers carry away 
more than lliree thousaiul 
.statues from the city of Del- 
phi alone — anfl ten years be- 
fore, the emj)eror Nero had 
taken live hundred from th<‘ 
same place. They wxre set 
up in tlie streets and parks 
of Rome. 

During the days of the 
glory of Rome, thousands of 
Greek bron/c workers carried 


nails into all sorts of wcxjdcn articles, from on their trade in Italy. They made house- 
buckets to sw’ord sheaths. They shaped hold utensils and statuettes of emperors and 
bron/c into figures of men and beasts for empresses, of famous generals and actors and 
decorating anything from a hairpin to a athletes, and of the gods and goddesses and 
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PhuUM by ilritish Mumuiii 

A tea strainer is a very modern thiiiK indeed, yet 
above you see an ancient strainer that looks like 
a tea strainer - only it -was made of bronze. The 
other bronze kitchen utensils are ladles -one with 
a hinged handle - spoons, and strainers. 


No one could mistake these scbsors and knives 
for anything else. At the top is a case of bronze 
needles, and in the center is — can you guess what? 
—a bronze thimble 1 All these objects are Roman 
except the smaller scissors, which are Greek. 
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heroes of mythology. More than twenty 
thousand such pieces have already been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Herculaneum (hftr'- 
kil-la'ne-fim), a rather small Roman town 
buried by an eruption of Vesuvius in 79 a.d. 
From this you may make your own guess as 
to how many there must have been in the 
great and fashionable city of Rome! 

The Mysterious Etruscans 

Among the people of Italy it was not the 
Romans who excelled in broiue work, but 
the Etruscans (e-tnis'kan). The Etruscans 


The Etruscans could cast statues in bronze, 
too. The famous bron/e wplf in the C'apitol 
at Rome is l^truscan handiwork. This cele- 
brates the legendary wolf which is a sort of 
patroness of Rome because .she took care of 
Romulus (rr)m'u-lus) and Remus (re'miis) 
w'hen they were babies. Some sixteenth cen- 
tury sculptor has added figures of the children 
squatting under the great w'olf figure cast by 
the Etruscan artist. 

Like most bronze statues and much other 
work in bronze, these figures are all hollow. 
The way to cast or mould bronze into hollow' 



w e r e a 
rather mys- 
terious race 
who lived 
just north 
of the 
Tiber. 

They were early con 
quered by the warlike Ro- 
mans, but for centurie 
they kept on supphing 
the people of Italy with 
all " )rts of metal work, 
not the least of it in 
bronze. So many and so 
skillful were the Etruscan 
craftsmen that w'hen the 
Roman general, Publius 
Scipio (pflb'll-iis sip To), 
was once preparing an ex- 
pedition against Carthage, 
Etruscan bronze w’orkers 
in a single little town made 
him fifty thousand javelins 



shells was known to tlie Greeks, and other 
early workers seem 
to have under- 
stood it too. 
TJie same meth- 
od is widely 
used to-day. It 
is now called 
by its French 
name, “cire 
j) e r d u e ’ ' 
(ser per'- 
dii'), which 
means “lost 
'VJU- * 

This name 
describes 

Phulo iiiiniTiiiiricr Uoi ip t hC prOCl 

This handsome creature of bronze is the famous wolf of the perfectly 

Roman Capitol. It was made by the Etruscans at the time Fip^t of ali 

when they were so eager to copy Greek art. The artist was 
not interested in making the animal really true to life; so he thescuI])tor 
played with the creature’s mane and turned it into a pattern, rnniililv; m 
Y ou can see this same patterned effect in the muscles, which <>■ 

are not like those of a real wolf. The wolf’s nurslings, Romulus clay image 
and Remus, were added some two thousand years later. 1 

• more or less 


and thirty thousand shields in fifteen days, like the statue he wants to make. 'Fhen 
They had no modem machinery to do it he coats this ‘Vore'' wdlh wax, and models 
with, either. the wax, with all the skill he has, to look 


The Etru.scans also did bronze w'ork less 
grim than war gear. I’hey wxre famous for 
their mirrors, which were not of glass at all, 
but were plates of bronze, so highly polishecl 
that they served almost as well as glass. 
Not content with decorating the handles and 
backs of these elegant mirrors, they traced 
designs on the face of them also, though so 
delicately that the image was not distorted. 
Imagine looking at yourself through a grace- 
ful picture, possibly of lovers wandering in 
a garden! 


exactly as he wants the statue to look when 
finished. I'hen he daubs clay on it again 
until the whole figure seems to be only a 
shapeless block of earth. Through the top 
of the outer clay covering the bronze caster 
pierces a hole to pour the molten metal 
through, lie also pierces a few holes through 
the clay covering at the bottom to let the 
melted wax escape. Then he pours molten 
bronze into the mould. It melts the wax, 
which streams out at the bottom while the 
metal takes its place, filling every tiniest 
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Photos by Alinsri 

These Etniscsn bronzes belong to ^e early period 
in Etruscan art. No. i is a candlestick. No. a is a 
handle, cleverly decorated with rains’ heads. A hole 
was left for the rivet which joined the handle to the 
main body of a vase. No. 3 is a caldron fastened to 
a complicated stand. The strange monsters that rear 
their fantastic heads from the caldron’s sides are near 
relatives of animals from Western Asia; and when 


you read of the art of the Far East you will find that 
the earlv Chinese, too, put heads and craning necks 
on their bronzes. No. 4 is another handle. Remember 
the pointed caps these riders are wearing, for you will 
see them again in Etruscan tomb paintings and on 
Hittite reliefs. Nos. 5, 6. and 7 were made of baked 
clay, but their sharp outlines and traceries imitate 
vases made of metal. The Etruscans were very canny I 
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crease and crevice i>nce 
filled by the wax that 
has been “lost/* and 
thus reproducing ex- 
actly the artist’s design. 
WTien the bronze has 
had time to cool and 
grow firm, the outer 
crust is carefully taken 
off and the clay core is 
punched out, as far «is 
possible, through little 
openings cut in the 
metal shell for that 
purpose. These ojien- 
ings are then soldered 
over or patched, the 
finished figure is 
smoothed with files and 
chisels — and there the 
statue stands, com- 
I)lete. 

Xow', as we have 
hinted, iron had by 
this time long been 
knov. ,1. And during the 
Middle Ages, from 
about the fourth to the 
thirteenth century, the 
use of iron was fast 
.sjireading among the 
jieoples of Europe, so 
that the Age of Bron/c, 
after centuries of over- 
lapping with the Age 
of Iron, was fading into 
the Age of Iron at last. 
Weapons, tools, and 
other useful imple- 
ments were more ami 
more being made of 
iron. Yet this was far 
from meaning that 
bronze was no longer 
used at all. Even w'eap- 
ons were still sometimes 
made of bronze, and as 
late as the sixteenth 
century cannon were 
cast of this long-lasting 
metal; these cannon 
were often very beauti- 



Fliotij Aliiiitri 


This beautiful bronze statue was made by Benvenuto .st'JJaraied irom ine rest 
Cellini, the master |old«mith. ttr^esents Perseus of ,he church bv an 
just after the slaying of the Medusa, and is the , , , , ' « 

^eat artist’s most famous work. He had a bad elaborate and beautiful 
time casting it. First he set his workshop on fire, liWr* 

and though a lucky rain put the flames out, the »Ke an 

exertion and excitement made him so ill that he openwork fence, of 
had to take to his bed. There word was brought i 
him that the bronze was caking, and not flowing on^n/c. 
into the mould. So he got up and threw into the Alany cities became 
mixture over fifty pounds of pewter and two hun- . ^ ^ i < 

dred pewter plates and dishes. Then the bronze famous for the making 
began to flow, and when, two days later, the mould tVipQf* «rh1pnr1orc 

was broken away, the figure was found to be almost V . 

perfectly cast. Dinant (de n6N ), a 

town in Flanders, grew 


fully decorated, just as 
armor and swords had 
always been. 

But the chief use of 
bronze during this time 
was for ornament. In 
the great castles of the 
barons and in the pal- 
aces of the kings there 
w oiilil be bron/e screens 
and lamps and other 
decorative furnishings 
Es])eciall3' in the cathe- 
drals, churches, and 
chapels there would be 
a good deal of bron/e 
d'he tall branched can- 
dlesticks at the altar 
f)r before the shrines i)f 
the saints, the cande- 
labra (kan Me-lfi'bi a ' 
holding the <lim liglu 
above the kneeling an 
(lienee, the rrucihx held 
Iiigh by the priest, and 
the swinging censer full 
of Inirning incense 
these would be of 
bron/c'. The font at 
which the believer re- 
ceivTcl ba]>tisni would 
be of beautifully deco- 
rated bron/e, as were 
I lie great bells which 
rang to call him to wor- 
ship. There might be 
bronze statuettes of the 
.saints on the altar; the 
altar itself might be 
made of bronze. Very 
often the high altar was 
.st*j)anite(l from the rest 
of the church by an 
elaborate and beautiful 
grille (grfl), like an 
openwork fence, of 
hron/c. 

Many cities became 
famous for the making 




A CJ> 
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iMintua b> Alinari 

In the old days when almost every painter or sculptor 
hau had his early training as a metal worker, the great 
artists of the time often put as much thought and care 
into the making of a decorative bronze object as they 
would have used in making a great statue. And what 
beautiful things they turned out! No. i is a fifteenth 
century Venetian lamp; No. a, a door knocker from 
Siena; No. 3, a Florentine incense burner of the 


seventeenth century: Nos. 4 and 5, church ornaments 
of the eighteenth century: No. 6, a fourteenth century 
reliquary; No.y.PeterVischer's “King Arthur*'; No. 8, 
a door knocker at Genoa, made, perhaps, by Cellini; 
No. 9, a candlestick made by Cellini. All these keys, 
of such amazingly intncate and delicate design, were 
made by Florentine and French artists of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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to be so well known for its bronze work that made an art of his ex 
small bronze objects, wherever they were All these great men \i\ 
made, came to be called after it, ‘^dinandorie’’ other parts of Europe th 

(de'n6N'd'-r€')- too. Tn Nuremberg, 

When the Renaissance (rtfn'S soNs^, or North,” for instance, ] 
intellectual ‘‘re- 
birth,” came, in f,/* " . ' 

the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, 
bringing a great 
wave of interest in 
ancient arts and 
learning, men be- 
gan again to do 
more ambitious 
work in the casting 
of bronze. Espe- 
cially in Italy, 
which was the 
source and center 
of the Renaissance, 
glorious w’ork was 
done. In Florence, 

Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(ge-bfir'te) made a 
pair of doors for 
the baptistery 
w'hich the great 
Michelangelo (ml'- 
kfil-in'je-lo), him- 
self a master artist, 
knew' intimately ^ 
from childhood. 

Often he gazed on ^ 
them as in a dream. 

“They are so beau- W, 
tiful,” he said, ^ 

“that they might 

fittingly stand at Mctrop«I,U«. Art 

CFO f AC nf Para This model of the shrine of Saint Sebaldus is in the Metro- 

Ti , r ^ 1 . politan Museum of Art, where all visitors to New York may 
dise. Verrocchio see it The originaUmade in bronze by Peter Vischer (1455- 

rAk 'k vM racf * 539 ). ii in Nuremberg, where the artist lived. It is one of the 
^^ver-roK works of art in bronze. If you ever see it you must look 

a huge bronze for the portrait of himself which the artist has introduced among 
. . r 11 -its many figures. He shows himself as a thick-set, bearded 
statue Ot Colleoni mim carrying his tools and wearing a leather apron. 

(k6rii-5'ne), 

which shows that princely warrior of Venice encouraged fine work in 
astride his charger as though riding into their princes and favorit 
battle. Cellini (chfil-le'ne), the world's mas- palaces, and employed 
ter goldsmith, cast, also, some mighty works craftsmen to furnish tl 
in bronze. Antonio Pisano (pe-sa'no) spe- most elegant furnishings 
cialized in medals, coins, and tablets, and For a long while the 



made an art of his e.xpert craftsmanship. 

All these great men lived in Italy. But in 
other parts of Europe things were hap|3ening 
too. In Nuremberg, “the I'lorence of the 
North,” for instance, lived Peter Vischer 

(flsh'er), one of the 
. greatest bronze 
workers of all lime. 
Ilis most magnifi- 
cent work was the 
tomb of Saint So- 
fia Id us (se-fial'dfls) 
for the church of 
that saint in his 
own city. He is 
rememfiered best, 
however, for «i 
statue of a knight 
in goigeous armor, 
whith staiuls in the 
cathedral at Inns- 
firuik, Au.slria 
'Fhe knight is sup- 
posed to fie King 
Arthur. 

Although those 
were the greatest 
daj«» of the artist 
in fironz(‘, the 
metal has n(‘\er 
ceased to fie used 
for statues and 
decorations Prac- 
tically all the great 
.sculptors have at 
y one l ime or another 
worked in bronze. 
In the seventeenth 
century the leader- 
ship in bronze work 

rit Sebaldus is in Metro- pji^ised to France, 
ill visitors to New York msy * .. 

onze by Peter Vischer (1455- where it stayed mr 

e artist lived. It is one of the f\,vo centuries or so 
you ever see it you must look ccniurits or s ). 

le artist has introduced among From Louis XIV 
nself as a thick-set, bearded 

wearing a leather apron. down to Napoleon, 

the rulers of France 
encouraged fine work in bronze. They and 
their princes and favorites built many grand 
palaces, and employed the best artists and 
craftsmen to furnish them. Many of the 
most elegant furnishings were of bronze. 

For a long while the work of these men 
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IMiulu by Alinaii 

If you go to Florence you must not miss seeing whet Ghiberti’s bronze gates to the baptistery. AboTe is 

are probably the most beautiful doors in all the world* his second and most famous pair. 
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was the model for the world. Styles have 
changed now, and it is not so much copied; 
but w’e admire it still. Besides casting and 
chiseling fine clocks and candelabra in bronze, 
they sometimes made such things in tin or 
lead or pewter, and then overlaid them with 
gilt to make them look like bronze. Or they 
combined bronze w'ith many-colored marbles 
in handsome mantels, or fitted exquisite 
porcelain vases with bronze handles and 
bronze vases. 

Many of our best mcxlern .sculptors have 
used and are using bronze ver}' extensively. 
The work of Rcxlin is an examide. Probably 
no other material equals bronze for sculpture 
that is to be placed in the ojx:*n air. Carl 
Milles in Sweden and America, Bourdelle, 
Maillol and Charles Desjaaii in Fnince and 
Paul Manship in America, are among the 
great masters of mcxlern sculiiture who often 
have their work cast in bronze. One of the 
best of our older .American sculptors, Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, used it cxlensixely. 

The Modern Bronze 

A new' use has been found for the metal 
in making i)arts of machinery. The nuxlem 
chemist has discovered that a metal which 
is practically bronze can lx? made by mi.ving 
copper w'ith other metals besides tin, ami 
that these new bronzelike metals can be so 
made that they arc nearly as strong as steel. 
They may be made soft or hard at will, and 
sometimes they have a ruhness and a color 
which surpass anything the early masters of 
bronze W’ork ever dreamed. 

^'et perhaps the most Ix-autiful coloring 
that bronze ever takes on is the e.xquisite 
green or greenish-blue which you w'ill see on 


antique bronzes which had lain long-buried 
in the earth before we found them. This 
lovely color, called the patina (pdt'I-na), 
can lx‘ copied almost iK*rfccliy by artificial 
means a fart which explains why it is so 
easy for dishonest people to “fake” antiques, 
making a new statuette which will l<K>k thou- 
sands of years old to any but the most expert 
ey(‘. 

How We Restore Old Bronze 

On the cUher hand, when a ]»iece of bronze 
lies loo long buried, es|)ecially if there is 
much moisture in the soil, its surface will 
sometimes corrode (kcVrrxl'). 'fhen a thick 
crust w ill form ovxt the original image, blui- 
ring or even destroying its outlines. I’ntil a 
few years ago no one knew' what to do about 
this cr 11*^1. I'he best that could be done to 
“restore" the bronze W'as to ehisel the crust 
off, or bathe it in strong acitK, whi( h injured 
the sound l)ronze within, liut recentl\ a 
much better j)rocess has been worked out at 
the M(‘tro[)olitan Museum in New York. 
Here will be, let us say, a st.itiiette of som<‘ 
Kgxptian goddess, so crusted and corroded 
that it loc;kN lumjdsh and rough. It is 
treated, j)erhaps for months at a lime, to an 
electric bath, and bc'hold, it comes out all 
smooth and fresh, exery line and curve as 
f)CTfect as it must have been when it w'as 
made so long ago. I'hc treatment by “elec- 
trolysis” fe-lek-lrbl'i-sis) lias turned the 
materials in the (Tust back to metal. In 
this way we have saxed many of the most 
beautiful of the anticiue bnmzes. It is 
hardly strange that many of our mcxlern 
artists should tr\ to copy their fine color 
and cx([uidte forms. 
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\irtisements and see wherein 
It diffeis from old glass in de- 
sign 
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These are some of the early vases of glass that have zigzags were put on right after the vase was blown, 
been found in Tgypt. They are all small in size. They were threads of glass coiled about the vase and 
and are decorated with zigzag lines. Probably these then pulled into zigzags with a hook. 


The WONDERS WE MAKE from SAND 

Mirrors, Vases, Goblets, Windows, Jewels, and Hundreds of Other 
Things Grew Cheap for Us When We Found Out How to 
Change Sand into Glass 



XE day many centuries ago — so runs 
the story — some Phoenician (^fe-nlsh'- 
fin) traders moored their ship one 
night near the mouth of the Pel us River, in 
Syria They were hungry, and \vent ashore 
to cook their sup[)er. But they could lind 
no rocks on which their kettles could rest. 
What to do? Finally they fetched sc>me 
chunks of s;ilt}x;ter from their cargo. 

The fire had not been burning long when 
they noticed a strange sight. Some “un- 
known transparent liquor” was trickling 
from the coals and llowing across the siincl. 
And when it cooled, it hardened and became 
brittle, but remained transparent. 

They had discovered glass. 

What had hapi>cncd was this—in the in- 
tense heat of the campfire, the sand of the 
seashore had melted and fused with the 
melted saltpeter, or potash, and had formed 
glass. For glass is simply sand, or some 
other form of the mineral we call silica 
(sll'I-ka), fused with an alkali (2lFka-lf), such 
as (xitash or soda. Sometimes there is lime 


or a form of lead in it, too. From earliest 
times to to-day, almost the same combina 
lions have been used. For the magical sub- 
.slancc that Ls almost a.s clear as air and \el 
so hard and flurable is maile from one of the 
commonest, dullest things on the face of the 
earth. 

As for the plea.s.int tale of how glass was 
discovered by those hungry s:iilors, it is only 
a legend, told by the Roman writer, Pliny 
fplin'I) the Elder, in the first century a.d. 
Nobexly knows, really, who made the first 
glass. T'he Phoenicians were certainly grcMt 
traders in glass, and great makers of it too, 
but did they <lisc'over it? If so, they must 
have taken the art of making it to iCgypt 
thousands of years ago, for much glass has 
come dowm to us from the ancient Egyptians. 
There arc even pictures- painted on the walls 
of Egyptian tombs nearly four thousand 
years ago — which seem to show us workmen 
squatting about a pot of molten glass and 
swinging blowpipes just as glassblowers do 
to-day. It is not sure, however, that these 
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pictured workmen are really glasshlowcrs, < 
for Egyptian glas^ of the time before Christ ; 
seems to be made by hand, without using a < 
blowpipe at all* i 

Hut though the Phoenicians may have 1 
discovered how to blow glass, or may just < 
jx)ssibly have been the first to make it at 1 
all, the ancient Egy])- ^ 

tians were making i 

beautiful things of it ] 

long before the K f 

Phoenicians began R HH f. 

to carry these things % — 

all over Europe in 
their ships. The first ^ 

p<Tha))s as Umg ago as 
4000 n c. — was more 
like what we call en- 
ami‘1, and you may jJPw 
read about It iP 'Uir 
story of enamel 

Hut very early we 
cannot l)e sure just 
when the Eg\plians began to 
w ork in real gliss 'I he\ made vhuu^ h% \!.t,u,>..ut 
l)eads of many diiTerent colors, 
some triinsjiarent and some y®*"® ^® Syriani 

* firct TA ntemvAr ff 


mg 



of Rome, the imperial city herself set up as 
a successful rival. The Roman glassworkers 
organized themselves into guilds, or trade 
associations. They were given special privi- 
leges, and lived in a special section of the 
city set apart for their use. Meanwhile glass 
factories were set up in the chief cities of the 
imperial i>rovinces. Not only in Italy, but 
in the lands we now' call Spain, Portugal, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and even in 
far-away England, the art of making fine 
glass was known. 

“ - — « In the centuries of Rome’s great- 

est glory, the last century b.c. and 
the first century or tw'o A.D., the 
Romans used gla.ss in man}” of the 
wa\s in which we use it. To be 
M.i»*e, they did not know' how' to 
make it so clear and jxfr- 
fect that they could look 
through a glass window- 
pane, as WT do, and 
scarcely know that 
the w’indowr w'as 
there, ’^"et they did 
use it for windows, 
cloudy as it was. 
They measured time 
with glass — in w'ater 
clocks made partly of 
glass and in hourglasses 
which trickled sand just 


some triinsjiarent and some y®^® ^® Syrians the 
^ ‘ , first to discover the se- 

Opaque (o-])ak ) that is, some cret of blowing glass? If 

tl,at one c.,ul<l see thn.ugh and rtL^he' 

some through which one could Egyptians learred the 

not see. They made bottles and JiJ’swweforever^ght^^^ which trickled sand just 

Mises of colored gkis*^, and di‘C- or trading together. There may easily as did those used by our 
orated them with fine threads Uves brou"ght from^^rS great-great-grand- 

of glass of another color, laid on frylass vases of the eighteenth dynasty parents. They used a 
, r • ,1 r . inEarpt the dynasty to which Ikhnaton , . . 

the surface in all s<^rts of jiat- and Tutankhamen belong. It ruled from lUtle glass hall nllea W'llh 

terns. Sometimes they even 1580 to 1350 B.C. water as a magnifying 

jiainled figures in the molten glass. They glass ft>r tine work, such as the engraving of 

knew how to gild glass, Um, and to make gems. They even seem to have known some- 

it flash in as many difTcient hues as an thing of lenses. The emj'>eror Nero had an 

opal. They made imitation jewels, and they eyeglass through which he watched the 

inlaid furniture with glass made to look games in the arena, and there were lenses of 

like rare woods or leather. They made glass ome si^rt in the great lighthouse at Alex- 

ornanients to lay aw'ay witli the mummies andria. 

in the tombs, and sometimes even laid the I'o-da}' we know' how to make glass for 
mummy in a gla.ss coffin. everyday purjx>ses better than the Romans 

did; but in the making of “fancy” glassware 
In the Great Days of Rome unexcelled. They used it much 

^'-gypt, especially the city of Alexandria, more than we do on the table, for they had 

continued to be about the most important no jwrcelain. At a Roman banquet rare 

producer of glass right down to the days of fruits would be heaped high on gorgeously 

the Roman empire. But in the great days colored glass platters made in the most fanci- 


5 1350 B.c. water as a magnifying 

glass for fine work, such as the engraving of 
gems. They even seem to have known some- 
thing of lenses. The emj'ieror Nero had an 
eyeglass through which he watched the 
games in the arena, and there were lenses of 
ome sort in the great lighthouse at Alex- 
andria. 

I'o-da}' we know' how to make glass for 
everyday purjxises better than the Romans 
did; but in the making of “fancy” glassware 
they were unexcelled. They used it much 
more than we do on the table, for they had 
no jxircelain. At a Roman banquet rare 
fruits would be heaped high on gorgeously 
colored glass platters made in the most fanci- 
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I'hotn by MHropoiitAn MmK'um uf Art 

These yases of glass were made by the Greeks and 
Romans. Except for glass pastes used in mosaics, 
glass never became common in Greece before the days 
of Alexander. Some of the lists of the treasures kept 

ful shapes. There would be oil and vinegar 
in lovely glass cruets, and wine in etched 
decanters with stoppers of moulded glass. 
The wine had matured in huge glass hlorage 
vessels, and would now be drunk from glasses 
of a hundred different kinds, each with its 
own name and esjiecial u.se. 

The Roman Glass Age 

A Roman lady might very well be tricked 
out in jewels of glass. For glass jewelry is 
much older than our fivc-and-ten-cent .stores. 
The Roman emj^rors, indeed, had to pass 
severe laws to keep dishonest people from 
tr\dng to pass off the glass j(;wels f(jr real 
ones. And a Roman lady might wear ear- 
drops, collars, bracelets, and beads of glass, 
or glass pendants shai)cd like tlowcrs or tiny 
animals. When she put on her jewels, she 
looked at herself in a glass hand mirror 
framed in carved bronze or ivory. Then, if 
her nose needed powdering or her cheeks 
more rouge, she turned for help to the array 


in Greek temples seem to refer to glass vessels, but 
the Greeks appear not to have known how to blow 
glass in early times. What glam they had if they 
had any ---must have been imported and costly. 

of richly decorated glass jars and boxes and 
bottles on her dre.ssing table. And when 
lirially her toilet was comj)lete(l, she .slipj)e<l 
a tiny glass llask of perhiine into a fold i)f 
her garment, and did not forget to take al«)ng 
the little glass balls she liked to toy witli as 
she talkefl. Some of those liny i)erfunie 
bottles have come flown to us to-day, an<l 
go by the j)oeticaI name of “tear bottles.” 

Statues Made of Glass 

Or if my lady went to the temple, she 
might see there some magnificent glass cere- 
monial vessels or even an imjKising glass 
statue. T he emi)eror Augustus had a glass 
statue of him.self placed in one of the temples, 
and to another he gave four elephants made 
of gla.ss. We even hear of a theater deco- 
rated with colored glass, brought from Alex- 
andria by the consul Marcus Scaurus. It is 
not quite clear just how the glass was used, 
but It seems likely that a roof or ceiling was 
somehsiw made of it. 
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Of all this wealth of beautiful thing‘s made 
of glass, very little now remains to us. Hut 
we have plenty of stories of the skill of the 
glassworkers oTf the empire. There is the 
tale, for instance, of the unfortunate man 
who discovered how to make an unbreakable 
glass that could be beaten into shaj)e with a 
hammer, like gold 
or silver or brass 
Proud of his dis- 
c«>very, the story 
goes, he went be- 
fore the Kmperor 
to demonstrate his 
wares I'he Km- 
[)eror watched him 
bounce a glass 
goblet about on 
the door, and then 
liammer out the 
< I e n t s h V 
made Then the 
r.m[)eror asked 
who knew the se- 
( ret of the making 
of this marvel 
With pardonable 
pride, the inventor 
assured him that 
he himself was the 
only one who 
knew' Thereupon 
the E m e r o r 
ordered the un 
happy man to bo 
beheaded, .sav ing 
that with gla.ss of 
that sort in the 
world both gohl 
and silver would 
be as worthless as 
clay -which would n(»t suit the wealthy 
Emperor at all! 

The Famous Portland Vase 

One especially famous kind of glass made 
in the days of the empire was ‘‘onyx'* (on'iks) 
glass, first produced in Alexandria. Onyx 
ves.sels arc made in layers 'f dilTercnt colors, 
with a design cut out in relief from the top 
layer as in a canuMi. Most famous of all ex- 
amples of this art is the Portland vase, now' 


in the Hritish Mu-jcum, in London. It is 
named after the Duchess of Portland, who 
brought it from Italy. When you look at it 
closely, you will see that it has been broken 
and mended; a madman got hold of it in 
184^ and smashed it to pieces, but it has 
b(*en so cleverly put tc^gether again that you 

.scarcely see tht 
cracks. The vase 
is about a foot 
high, a lovely urn- 
shaped thing. 7 'hc 
inner layer, w'hich 
makes the back- 
ground of the pic- 
ture, is of dark 
blue gla.ss, and the 
outer layer, milkv 
wl ite, has been 
carved to repre- 
sent a scene from 
the life of Pelcus 
rf>e']us), a prince 
who wed the sea 
n y m j) h Thetis 
(t'he'll^') and be- 
came father of the 
famous Achilles 
(a-kil'e/). You 
will want to stand 
staring at this vase 
a long lime Prob- 
ably nothing more 
beautiful has ever 
been made out of 
glass. Out of 
glass, did we sav ? 
^>s —and so out 
of siind! 

Among the 
Egvptians and the 
Romans, as inileeu among later jx?oples too, 
glassvvoiks were always located either on the 
seashoie or in the forest For on the seashore 
there was plenty of siind to use in making 
glass, and soda could be obtained from tlie 
ashes of seavvml. In the forest ix>tash, ob- 
tained from wood ashes, could be used in- 
stead of S(xla, and to comfort the workers 
for not having a handy supply of sand was 
the fact that the forests gave them plentiful 
fuel for their fires. 



eiioto li> nritiili Mueruin 

This is the famous Portland vase, which many people think the 
most beautiful thing that was ever fashioned in glass. It is 
made in two layers. The upper layer of milky white was cut 
away and carved into figures, so that the second layer, of dark 
blue, forms the background. 
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The picture above shows you glassblowers of Murano, 
an island of the Venetian lagoon. How hot it must 
be, standing in front of the fiery furnace I And how 

The reason why ancient glass was not so 
clear as ours, is that the materials were not 
so pure. Probably because those old crafts- 
men could not get the best effects with their 
bubbly and cloudy glass, they used much 


skillfully the blowers are working to turn their dull 
mixture into beautiful, transparent shapes with no 
flaws to mar their perfection. 

more colored glass than moderns do. Glass 
i^as — and is — colored by adding various ox- 
ides (6lc'sld) to the “pot metal/* as the 
molten glass is called—for, odd as it sounds, 
glass Is a metal after alP Red was the rarest 
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color, yellow the commonest. Even today 
the finest red gla§s is very expensive, for its 
rich shades can be produced only by the use 
of pure gold. 

The tools used in glassmaking have not 
changed very much during the centuries. 
Blown glass is made in this way: I'he glass- 
blower takes a metal- 
tipped blowpipe 




about four feet long < I Y But 

and dips it into the JS 
molten pot metal, 
some of which clings 

Then he actually ^ 

blows down the ' 

pijx? and makes a bubble ; ^ \ ^ ^ 

form from the molten 

glass on the other end a d(*li- 

cate globule of yellow or red or 

white, almost like a (lower. It is 

not so britth* \ • wtaj) bublih*, so a 

skillful workman, with swift touch »**•*•»<« 

and ama/ing delicaiy. cau shapi- it jhe piatelike ob- 

wilh various tools as it slowly tools. j«ct «t the top is 
,, .If* i-i really the bottom 

By m«igic, It se(‘ms, the fair\like of a glass bowl 

bubble takes just the slKi|)e he de- I?v 

^ ; Christian times, 

sires He c*in even set it down on a in the center is a 

v.mn<itli Til.it #» tn (riv’i* it l1.it lint- glass 


day top of a layer of another color — as in the 
its Portland Vase —is called “flashing.’’ Then 
use there is “trailing,” which is done by making 
patterns in threads or “canes” of colored 
not glass on the still-warm surface of the glass 
ies. that is being decorated. Another way is to 
iss- cut or carve tlesigns on the surface wdth 
grindstones —as in “cut glass”- -or with a 
tliamond-pointed tool — as in “etched glass.” 
But this last W'as not discovered till about 
^ four hundred years ago, in Holhind. An- 

r , ^ other very beautiful kind of etching is 
^ done with a rapidly revolving little metal 

wheel. About four 


l'ii(it(m I > Ml In pull* 
t III Mu I uifi of \it 



smooth plate to give it a flat bot- ^Vde by the Ro! 

tom, and then loosen it b\ a little mans in the first c 
. rr II . glass vase or pit 

tap. Handles or stems or oriia- nj^de somet 

ments arc made sej>arately and first and fift 
Listened on by means of bits of molten put 11 
metal When it has cooled, there stands Ror 
your goblet or your bottle, lomplete. glas 


hundred years ago, 
too, the Venetians 
discovered a meth- 
od of making 
“spun” glass, or 
glass in the form of 
line threads. They 
worked it into gob- 
lets and vases with 
the most amazing 
patterns and criss- 
crosses of milky 
w^hite, all made of 
innumerable little 
threads of glass 


Glass Blown in Moulds 


Sometimes the bubble is shaped in a mould. 
Idle pot metal on tlie end of the blow'jiipe is 
inserted into a mould of iron or wood hol- 
lowed out to the shape and size the glass 
vessel is to have. When the glassblower 
blows dow'n the l>ipe, the bubble grows in 
size until it strikes the sides of the mould 
and s]ireads itself into the jiroper shape in- 
side it. Solid pieces can be made by simply 
filling a niouhl with jiot metal, and so can 
Jmpler hollow pieces, such as cujis and 
tumblers. 

There arc many ways of decorating glass, 
and most of them the ancients knew. The 
process of putting a layer of one color on 


mans in the first century A.D. The tWiStcd together m the 
glass vase or pitcher to the right • i ^ r i 

was made sometime between the very midst of the clear- 
first and filth centuries glass ground. 

Iten put Duiing all tl.e centuries from the fall of 
stands Rome to the days of the glorious Venetian 
glasswurkers, very little fine glass was made 
in Euroj)C, though a good deal continued to 
1 h? made in Eg>i:)t and the Orient. That is 
L mould, to .say, there were not many fine cups and 
iv[)ipe is vases and such things being made — “hollow 
>od hoi- w'arc” as wc call it. But if you will read our 
lie glass story of stained glass, you will see that other 
^sblower marvelou'-' things were being done in glass 
[rows in during the Middle \ges. The difference w'as 
mould ^hat at that time ali the .skill went into win- 
liape in- dows for the churches instead of into jew'elry 
: siniplv and tableware for the wealthv. 


The Fame of Venetian Glass 

Many ancient arts and crafts took a new 
lease of life at the time of the Renaissance 
(rCn'C-sANs'), the intellectual awakening 
that came some four hundred years ago; and 
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Like the people of ancient Crete, the Venetuins have 
loved the creatures of the sea. Perched on the rim 
of one of their delicate bowls you may find a sea 
dragon or sea horse with the most exquisite of trans- 
parent bodies and shimmering fins of silvery or golden 

the making of gki^s prolitefl along with the 
rest. Italy was the fir>t home of the Renais- 
sance, and V'enice, in Italy, was the home of 
the new^ interest in glass. Be.sides working 
out the difficult process of making si)un glass, 
the Venetians revived all the ancient wa>s 
of decorating glass vessels. Their wares 
became so famous that anything made 
to look like them was called “Venetian 
glass,” whether it was made in \'eni(e 
or not. 

How the Venetians Kept Their Secret 

A great deal of it came to be ma<le in 
other j)laces. T'o be sure, these \^‘netian 
glassworkers were not supposed to ttdl their 
trade secrets to anyone outside of X'enice. 
'I'hcy w’cre shut uj) on the islanrl of Murano 
(’mcib-ra'no), and forbidden to leave it on 
[lain of death -not l>ecausc they had done 
anything bad, but lx‘cause they were .so very 
good at their work! Yet some of them did 
get away and went to other Italian cities, 
and finally to France and Holland and Eng- 


glass. Or a fragile goblet may be held up on the 
curling tail of a wide>mouthed dolphin. All Venetian 
glass IS tinted in delicate shades. From the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century the Venetians were making 
the glass you see above. 

land, d here tliev taught iIk* iialivt* glass- 
makers all lhe> knew, aiul thus sjirtMd the 
art of making beautilul things of glass all 
over I'.urope 

Beads for Savages and Queens 

What did they iiMke-^ Ih*a<ls, for one 
thing all sort ^ of them. 1 he\ .sold tuns of 
brightly (oIohmI be.ids made by fusing lani'S 
of dilTerenlly colored glass. Kver} body liked 
these beads, but iierhajis the sivages in 
America and Africa liked them best of all; 
lhe\ are still very jiopiilar along the Congo. 
Then the Veneti.ins made glass pearls, dhe 
old Egyptians had known how to make arti- 
ficial pearls, but the art had been lost for 
some five ihousiind years, until the \’enetians 
found it out agtiin in the fourteenth century, 
when Marco I\)l() told them there would be 
a g(MKl market for sueh [leark in Jndia and 
China. 1 hey made imitation jet beads, too, 
from polished black glass. They charged a 
high price for “jet” beads, for even princesses 
and ijuecns had them .sewed all over their 
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I’liolo lo Mplropolitnii Miiwum ul Art 

No. X. Seventeenth century pitcher made in Venice. 
No. 2. Eighteenth century Bohemian goblet decorated 
««ith a hunting scene. No. 3. Glass beaker made in 
Germany in the sixteenth century. Nos. 4 and 7. Two 
English wineglasses made in the eighteenth century. 
Enj^and was long the home of beautiful wineglasses. 


No. 5. Fourteenth century Sjrrian cup, for sweetmeats. 
No. 6. Vase with serpentine decoration, made at Co- 
logne in about 400 A.D. No. 8. Goblet made in Ger- 
many in the eighteenth century. No. 9. Bowl made 
in Syria in the thirteenth century. No. 10. Dutch 
wineglass belonging to the seventeenth century. 
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black satin robes and bonnets. Some of these 
little black beads were very long, and were 
commonly called ‘‘bugles/* 

Another thing the Venetians were famous 
for was mirrors. 'Fhey did not know how to 
make large mirrors, for the making of any 
large piece of glass was still beyond the power 
of glassworkers. But the little mirrors they 
did make -and 
they had a mo- 
nopoly on the mak- 
ing of them — were 
so popular that 
they were used not 
only for looking into 
hut for ornament. 

They were made 
into pendants, 
bangles, and deco- 
rations for cloaks 
and hats. By a ga\' 
ribbon from her 
girdle a lady would 
hang a little mirror 
exquisitely frame<l 
in carved gold or 
silver, blue lapis laz- 
uli (lap'Is laz'u-li), 
or tortoise shell, or 
inclosed in a dainty 
box of beautifully 
carven ivory. I'his 
was the Renaissance 
style of vanity case. 

But if the Venetians were famous for beads 
and mirrors, they w^ere just as famous for 
their gla.sses, their pitchers, and es[K*ciaUy 
their goblets. The “taz/a** (tat'saj, most 
truly Venetian of all these forms, is a wine- 
glass shaped like a shallow bowl mounted on 
a tall, gracefully ornamented stem. These 
and other kinds of tableware the Venetians 
loved to make out of spun glass. But they 
made all sorts of other decorative glass, t(K) 
— plain or colored, ribbed or scalloi)ed, 
fluted or twisted, painted or enameled, cut 
or etched. Sometimes they fnounted it in 
gold or incrusted it with gems; sometimes 
they made it full of flecks of gold. Many of 
these fine Venetian glasses are among the 
loveliest things men ever made. 

Even before the days of the greatest glory 
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Above is a 
“romer” made m 
Holland in the 
first half of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is en- 
graved with the 
coat of arms of 
Amsterdam. To 
the right is a 
dazzling chande- 
lier of cut glass 
made in England 
in the formal days 
of the eighteenth 
century. 
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of the glassworkers in Venice, Venetians had 
carried the art of making beautiful glass to 
Bohemia - the country now known as Czech- 
oslovakia and there it has flourished to 
this day. It w^as the court jeweler at Prague 
who, about 1700, taught glassworkers to cut 
glass as if it were a jewel; ever since his day 
cut glass has been one of the most popular 
kinds of glassware 'I\)-ilay the stately 
etihed pieces and the gorgeous ruby-red 
ware of (Czechoslovakia .ire among our most 
highly t)rized forms of glass. 

The R 5 mers of Holland 

Venetians took their skill to Germany, 
also, and to Holland and Belgium. I'he 
Dutch used l(^ ni.ike wine goblets of a green- 
ish glass, with a sturd\ 
stem decorated witli 
raised ribs or other raisc^d 
ornaments Dutch wine- 
glasses were usiiall) <lec- 
01 a ted with the most 
skillful t‘t(hiiig, done 
with diamond-pointed 
tools Among the tine 
etdieis were Katherine 
Romer (iCl'mer) and hei 
sisters, ami so famous 
did thc*\ beiome that to 
tills ila} a Rhine wine 
glass is called a ‘‘roniei,’’ 
after them. 

Up to the time of 
(^ueen Klizabelh, the laiglish were in the 
habit of <lrinking out of ]>ewter or pottery, 
or even leather, rather than «)ut of glass But 
then some Venetian glassworkers settled in 
London, and a little later many French glass- 
workers came over, fleeing from religious 
Iicr.secution at home. 

A great deal of English glass was made at 
Xailsea or at Bristol, towns which became 
famous for their glass factories. At Bristol 
the workers sjiecializcd in colored glass for 
the table, in bottles, and in various things 
made of a while opaciue glass painted to look 
like porcelain. This was in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when porcelain was 
just becoming cheap and popular in the 
countries of Europe. The English glass- 
workers made all sorts of things not meant 
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You may often have seen chimneys like this poking make it strong and durable B is the furnace where 
their noses out of the ground, but you may not have coal or gas are burned to melt the mixture that goes 

known that you were looking at a glass factory The to make glass To the nght are glassbloiners To 

roof and the basement walls of the building above the left are men “settmg a pot Especially-made 
have been cut away to show you what is gomg on clay pots are used to hold the melting mixture m the 
inside. A is the oven where the glass is tempered to furnace One of them broke, so a new one is being set 

for the tabic, loo little figures of animals, settling the New World Besides the ever>'- 

candle‘.ticks, pajicr weights, \ase',, and small daj pitchers and goblets, a fewr ver>' fine 
oells Often thej imitated the things made things came o\er with the settlers. The 
in Venice, and did it so well one could hardl> finest piece of all, no doubt, was the cut- 
tell the difference glass chandelier (shin'dfi-ler) made for the 

Of course some of this taiglish glass found room where, later, was signed the Dcclara- 
its way to America when Knglishmen were lion of Indeiiendence When jou go to 
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Philadelphia, he sure to look at this chande- 
lier— for it still hangs in Independence Hall 
to-day. 

Many an American during Ine lOoo’s, 
lived and died without ever seeing a bit of 
glass. That would be, of course, in regions 
too far away from the sea for the glass from 
Kurope to find its way there. Hut even 
along the seact>ast the American glassworkers 
had a hard time getting started. 'The luiro- 
|)can countries thought so much of their 
glassworkers that they tried to keep them 
at home; and besides, it was hard to lint! the 
right materials in the new lands. 

America’s First Glass Factory 

Yet one of the very first things the Eng- 
lish settlers did was io tr\ to .set ii[) a glass 
factory, for making bright beads to give to 
the Indians in exchange for the land This 
earliest factory was built at Jamestown in 
ifxx), but did not last long; another was 
built in 1620, and the next year some Wne- 
tian glas.s workers were sent over as managers 
for it by the London Company. By the 
middle of the century there were good glass- 
works at Salem, Massachu.setts, and in Xew 
Amsterdam. 

A century or so later, in Revolutionary 
times, a real artist was working in glass. 
This was William Henry Stiegel ^ste^gel),. a 
young German who came to Phikulelphia 
in 1750. Young Stiegel married into a 
wealthy family, and uschI the money and 
his own talent to turn out such fine glass- 
ware that it soon became the fashion to siiy 
that almost any fine American glass was his 
work. Stiegel him.self was an extravagant 
sort of i>crson, however, who had the pro- 
verbial “hole’’ in his pocket for all his money 
to trickle through; and he loved ])omp and 
show -he called himself Baron Stiegel, for 
instance, though he was not a baron at all. 
So he died poor and broken-hearted. But 
his glassware is still the delight of collectors, 
and you may see it in many a mu.seuni. 

Where Colonial Glass Was Made 

The collectors take delight, also, in much 
other Colonial and early American glass. 
There grew up fine glassworks at Keene, in 
New Hampshire, at Saratoga Springs, New 


York, at Sandw'kh and Cambridge, in 
Massiichiisetls. At these, places and else- 
w'herc w'crc mad<' many beautiful bowls ami 
pitchers, bottles and drinking vessels and 
va.ses. Here would be a graceful pitcher, in 
a rich, deep blue that had to be held to the 
light to show all its beauty. There w'ould 
.stand a tall grt‘en vase, sha|)ed like* a half- 
open lily with tinted jwtals. \'onder you 
W'ould find a llat bottle enameled with many- 
colored llowers. 

In 1S27 an \merican invented the* pressing 
machine, by means of whidi a glassworker 
can pft’w int(» the glass, before it h.ird, a 
design which l«)oks almost as if it wen* tut in. 
.Sandwich glass was famous h)r being ma<le 
by this proiess. I'ressing is s<» \«‘ry much 
cheaptT than cutting that this machine has 
made it possible for everybody to have* deli- 
cately dect)rated glass. Is it not lilting lliat 
America should have made* so dcmioe ratic an 
invention hir the sha|)ing of line glass.-' 

That is not the i>nl\ madiine for making 
glass which has bc‘c*n iruentcMl in America. 
In 1800 came tlie bottle-blowing m.u hine, 
which made almost as much differeiu'c* in the 
making of glass as the cotton gin did in the 
growing of cotton, jusl su[>[>ose all our elec- 
tric light bulbs, for instance, ki<l to bc‘ blown 
one by one with human breath! In fac t, ever 
since the ('ivil War Amc*rican gla.ssworkers 
have been thinking up new processes and 
inventions and machiner\. until now the 
United States is one of the greatest gla.ss- 
making eountric*s in the world. 

The Modern Glass Age 

We use glass nowadays for so many things, 
and glassworkers all ovct the world under- 
.stand so well ht)w to make it strong and 
crystal-clear, that we take it for granted, 
jusl as we lake all sorts of oilier wonders. 
But slop for a moment to eouiU u|) a few of 
the things around you that arc made of glass. 
Hiblies, of course wliolt* sets of them in 
every bt*autiful color, even to cu[)S for hot 
coffee sometimes and vases, and window- 
panes. But, sjieaking of windowpancs, did 
you ever notice how enormous .some of them 
are? 'Fhe next time you see the whole side 
of a building made of gla.ss, rememlx;r that 
only in modern times have even the most 
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This page will tell you something of what American 
glassmakers were doing in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Nos. i and 4 are flasks that were 
made in 1848. No. 3 is a cream jug made by “Baron” 
Stiegel in 1763. No. 8 is a flask made in Bridgetonp 
N. J. No. XI is a flask made in New Hampshire in 


1830. No. 13 is a bottle made in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1855. Nos. 2, 9, and 10 are vases or pitchers of 
glass made in the eighteenth century. Nos. 5 and 7 
are eighteenth century glass bowls. Nos. 12 and 14 
are eighteenth century tumblers. No. 6 is a graceful 
and dignified eighteenth century bottle. 
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Modern and typically American m its vigorous treat- 
ment is the Paul Revere Vase, designed by Sidney 
Waugh and made of the finest glass heavily engraved 


St Francis is teaching the birds in Vicke Linkstrand’s 
design for this vase of Swedish Orrefors glass The 
birds are en(,raved on the back of the vaSe 


skillful glass^^orkcrs been ablt tt) nuke a 
pane of an} size Vnd ne\t time \ou go to 
a hotel or theater \\here a whok ^vall is co\ 
cred with a mirror so clear that \ou think it 
IS another room until \ou bumj) into it le 
member that c\cn th< cle\ crest Kom in glass 
workers did not know how t(j nuke gliss 
that was realh dear \nd did \ou know 
that the} make glass now that can It t m the 
healing ra\b of the sunshine whieh ordinar\ 
glass shuts out-* or that furniture is now 
often made of glass, and that ardiitei ts h i\e 
begun to talk about making whole buildings 
of It-* One even he iis stones of unbrtak iblc 
glass bricks, of gliss th it tan be bent and 
twisted vMthout brtaking, and of glass so 
ama/ingl} contnvtd th it pcojile t.in sec out 
of it quite (leirlv while no one can see ird 
Such are the wonderful things we have 
learned to do with common sand 

Nor have we forgotten the art of making 
ver} beautiful things out of glass, as the 
>g}ptians and Romans and Venetians used 
to do Indeed, during the last tiftv vears or 
so, there has been a true revival of this fine 
old art In trance, about 1870, a group of 
artists — Gallc (gal'la'), Lalique (la'lek'j, and 


othi rs took tin k id ind since then ii lists 
in turo])c ind Vmciu i hive vied with nm 
another in w 01 king out i)c lutiful designs 
reviving old w ivs of working in glass, ind 
thinking up new wavs What is probablv 
the ckaiesi and linesi gliss in the world 
is now made 111 Coming New ^ oik It 
went to make tlu huge in w kiis lor iIil lek 
scope on to{ ot Ml Pilomii in ( alitomia 
\erv line too is the Swedish gliss known 
Is Orrelors i rvsial 

Although miehinerv e in now make glass 
ihil is siiipassingU loveh in torni and color, 
the lincst glisswoik is still hand lilown with 
endless e ire Ollen it is adorneci with cleh 
calc etching liiltcn in with leid as il on 
metal rbit churning is etched gla'-s mav 
be, the lincst vises are allcngrived \nd 
sometimes it is hard to know who must be 
the belter artist the man who draws the 
design or the one who, with anxious circ, 
cuts It in gliss AAith his little copper wheels 
of many si/es— making figures that, from 
the right side', seem to have been carved 
in relief No wonder these superb glass 
plc^es have come to bc' treasured m the 
world b greatebt mubeunib 
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Reading Unit 
No. 4 

THE MARVELS WE MAKE BY 
BAKING DIRT 

\of(‘ For hash information Fot statistn al and current jaits, 

not found on this pof^r, consult i onsult the Richards Year Rook 
the f'f/ifral Index, \'ol Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

'I'he (Ireck story about the first ered whole buildings with 

potter, 12 4:? biij'ht tiles. 12-56 

flow the ('hinese invented poue- When the Italians made “Majol- 
lain 2.000 years ai^o, 12 12 ica” ware. 12 56 

How a |)ie(e of i)ottery is made. How ‘ Delft" began, 12-58 

12 4^ How .1 Frenchman tried and 

How |)ottery d(‘\eloped in three failed to discover porcelain, 12- 
different parts of the world, 58 

47 How’ the (lerman di.scoverer of 

When jars as big as a man were tiue |)orcelain was locked in a 

used for storing grain, hone\. caMle, 12 60 
wane, and oil, 12 50 How a “clay boom" started in 

How the tainous black -figured France. 12 61 

and red-figured ware of th Why Josiah Wedgw'ood became 
(Greeks wais made, 12 5*, famous, 12-61 

When the Mohammedans cov- 

T hi nils to Think About 

What is the imjxirtance of pot- pottery develop? 

lerv in ci\ ili/ation*'' What ^an we learn by studying 

How dill the |)rocess of making old p* tery? 

Ridated Material 

The Kgyptian cu.stom of burying ein e, ii 124 

pottery figures walh their dead, Spain's period of glory in the 

II 11 arts, 6 525 

1 'he Hanging Ciardens of Baby- How the French Revolution 
Ion, II 28 shook society to its roots, 6- 

1’he (>reeks and their great art, 187 

n 4^ Modern American architecture 

The exciting life of th ' Romans, and its “dream cities," ii- 

5-245 . , .^"4 

The glamor of the city of Flor- 

Praett. il Applications 

Though modern potters w’ork their products are the same as 

more scientifically and with the uses for pottery throughout 

machinery, the many uses for the ages. 

Habits and Attitudes 

It is one of the glories of man terials around him, as when 

that he can make beautiful the potter fashions exquisite 

things out of the humble ma- vases out of common clay. 
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Photo* b> Metropolitan Mu*ruiii of Art 

It is hard to reahze that these shining wares were 
made from dull clays and hare minerals. They are 
specimens of the potter’s art in the eighteenth century. 
At that time, when the porcelain of China had reached 
and passed its height, the art of making true porcelain 
became known in Europe; the secret so jealously 
guarded by the potters of the East was out at last. 


lYos. I and 3 These charming plates, decorated with 
scenes from nature, were made in Holland. Hos. 4, 
5, and 11. These jars, decorated with leafy patterns 
and quaint figures, come from Siam. No 9. Chelsea 
ware. Nos. 6, 7, and 8. Other pieces made in England. 
No 2. A strange, tall jar made in Germany. No. 10. 
A platter made in Bohemia. 
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A race that Hoes not know how to make pottery is 
primitive aiAcc j Tf we travel to the heart of Africa, 
through the vast jungles of South Amenca, or to dis- 
tant corners of the world where white men have sel- 


dom been, we shall find that practically every rt 
has learned the potter’s craft In the picture above 
the natives of Nigeria in Afnca, are firing their pots 
by burning them on the inside. 


The MARVELS WE MAKE by BAKING DIRT 

By Baking Clay the First Men Made Their Rude Dishes, and by 
Baking Clay We Still Get Our Common Cups and Saucers, 
Our Priceless Tiles and Vases 


lTfl\(J madi- oai of l>ikt«i lIu 
IS poll I r\ \ J) i\ hruk is j>utUr\ 
lUul so IS a scwir ])ip< ainl llu ''O 
uilkd ‘ terra cotta” iistd toi latin^ modern 
hmldinj^s Pottcr> nhi\ he as coarse an<l 
hc.iv\ as am oi tlicse^oi it nia> Ik isiklicate 
and fiagilc and daint\ as <lisks ot thiniust 
uc,” as c\(iiiisiiil\ colored and jj;iaicful as 
‘ tilted lotus petils floating hmn a stream 
V Chinese em])eror of the teiuh eentui\ e)i 
dered his teacups to 1m made as blue* as the 
sk\, as clear as a mirren, as thin as papcT, as 
resonant as a musical bell ” 

Ihc potter’s art is \er\ eild It has been 
practiced since ages Ijefoic the da\Mi of 
historv, b\ iic.irK c\crv' race , in nearly every 
corner e)f the world Prchistoiic man made 
vessels of burned clay as soon as he shaped 
weapons of stone for killing w ild beasts and 
enemies, as soon as he wove coarse stuffs for 
making garments to protect him from the 


winters hill Perhai)s i footprint hollowed 
in moi^t irth and then In chance baked 
into listi g torm In the embers of a camp 
lire gti\t him the notion of moulding clav 
into sirMccablc shapes and baking it for his 

imrpo'^ts 

I lilt e\i)lanation ma\ be fanciful, but it 
IS not more hkeU to be untrue than other 
exphnat ns gnen b\ the ancient peoples 
Ihe ( hmese, who are be\ond doubt the 
supuim potters of the world, say that about 
2700 n c an emperor named Hwang Tsi 
discern red th» ait of making pottery and 
taught It to his jKople I hey were so 
grateful that the\ worshiped him, and lov- 
ingh nicknamed him “the welder of clay.” 
L\en the gods must ha\e been pleased with 
him, for It IS said they spared Hwang Tsi the 
jiains of death, and carried him, living, from 
ins ro>al court right into their celestial 
dwelling place The old Egyptians said 
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that Ptah, chief of their gods, showed his 
skill as a potter by shaping the first man 
out of Nile mud and breathing life into him. 
The Greeks used to tell how Bacchus, son 
of Zeus and god of wine, married Ariadne, 
beautiful daughter of King Minos of Crete, 
and how their first-born child, named Ke- 
ramos, became the 
world’s first potter. 

His name has been 
enshrined in our 
own proptT term 
for this great art—' 

‘‘ceramics’' (se- 
ram'iks). 

-^Vll pottery may 
be divided into two 
classes — earthen- 
ware and porce- 
lain. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of clay 
may be used for 
making earthen- 
ware, and usually 
the metallic sub- 
stances they con- 
tain cause them to 
burn reddish, buff, 
or brownish. 

Earthenware is 
opaque (0-pak') — 
that is, it will not let the light through 
— and most of it is porous; but it may 
be made non-porous by covering it with a 
thin coat of clay that becomes glassy when 
baked in a hot kiln. This glassy coating is 
called a “glaze.” A fragment of earthenware 
reveals the glaze on either side of the body. 
If porous, the body absorbs water applied to 
it. Coarse and heavy earthenware is used for 
domestic utensils such as mi\ing bowls, jars, 
and flower i)ots. Earthenware may be made 
extremely thin, however, and it may be 
gorgeously dc*corated by using glazes of 
different colors, or by i)ainting it and then 
coating it with a transparent glaze. Until 
the eighteenth centur>' the potters of Europe 
knew how to make only earthenware, but 
their products were remarkable for good 
modeling and for fine and tasteful coloring. 

The daintiest and most exquisite pottery, 
called porcelain, was invented hy the Chinese 


some two thousand years ago. By the year 
looo A.D. the Chinese wee selling a good 
deal of it to other oriental peoples, and by 
iioo some of it had reached Europe. Cru- 
saders bought it from Turks, Arabs, and 
Persians in the Near East, and so highly did 
they prize their pieces that porcelain was 

worth more than its 
weight in gold. En- 
rol lean potters w ere 
mystified by the 
delicacy of the 
ware, and especial 
h byitstranslucen- 
r\ (trails- lu'sc'n-sl). 
For as you know*, 
light will pass 
through porcelain, 
though one can 
not see through it 
'1 his transluieiKv 
is the distinguish 
ing mark of all 
porcelain. 

In 1 j8o t h e 
Italian liaveler, 
Marcti Polo, \ isited 
the (ity of king 
te-Chin and saw' 
the huge [lone- 
lain works that 
had been established there by the Chinese 
emperor three hundred years earlier. Marco 
inquired about the material us(‘tl for making 
this beautiful w'are, but the Chinest* took 
great pains tomisinform him, for they guarde<l 
their secret jealously. Some told him one 
thing, some told him aiuilher, and every- 
thing they so seriousl}' reported was un- 
true. Somebody tiild Polo that jiorcelain 
was made of eggs that had been buried a 
hundred years or more. But nobofly was 
willing to tell just what it was really made 
of. Europ(‘an potters, eager to produce this 
beautiful substance, believed most of what 
they heard, and experimented with every 
sort of material in an effort to make porcelain 
like that of the Chinese. But it was not until 
1709 that a German, Johann Friedrich Bott- 
ger (bCii'ger), succeeded in finding out what 
sort of clays the Chinese use. In that year 
the first true (lorcelain was made in liiurope. 



l*huro lii> \uiua] 1. iucttidti ScrMco 


Pottery often gives the scholar his best clue to history. He 
may find the broken bits packed layer upon layer in the soil 
he is digging up, and each layer will tell him something of the 
civilization Uiat lived and died and was buried, only to be fol- 
lowed by another civilization which eventually perished in the 
same way. Or the layers may tell him the story of how a 
mighty city slowly rose to greatness and then gradually declined 
or was snuffed out practically overnight. Above are some of 
the pots used by the people of Carthage in the days when that 
city was a powerful rival of Rome. 
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I’tiiiln til Aiiicrifftii Ilf N iniritl IliHiors 

In the foreground is a potter of old China, hard at wheel. When it is finished the vessel will go into 
work whirling his fine clay into shape on a potter's the dome-shaped kiln for firing. 

Some years before, l*ere il’Eiitrecolles For any kimJ of ware the jiotter makes, 
(per il6N'lre-k«M'), a Frencli missionary in he mi.Nes the rlays, which have lieen carefully 
China, had sent liome some sam|)les of the cleaned, wasis'd, and purified. Round 
clays the Chinese' use. but he did not e\- vessels are lli<' i '“thrown” on the potter's 
])lain how these dilTer from others, nhy two wheel, a revolving, tablelike disk, some form 
clays instead of one are used, or where the of which h.is been used from very early 
clays could be obtained. One clay was limes. Sometimes the |H>tter spins the 
calied “kaolin’’ because it came from a wheel with his hand, sometimes he drives it 
‘“high ridge.” The other was called “i>e- by means of an arrangement worked by his 
tuntse” liecau.se “live families" held the f(M>i, as did the ancient Kgj'jitians, and often 
monofHily of supplying it to the potters of the wheel is driven by niachinen,-. A mass 
King-te-Chin. We have sinie discovered of moist clay placed at the center of the 
that kaolin (ka'o-lln’), or china clay, is a wheel can be shaped by hand into any .sym- 
whitc-burning clay formed from decomposed metrical form as it whirls. Often the potter 
granite, and that petuntse* (pf-twn'tse), ,.rcsses a pattern against the side of the 
or china stone, is decomposed feUlsjiar which partly tinished jiiecc, thus making sure that 
melts into a glasslike substance at a heat of every vessel of the kind which he is making 
■'bout 2,200 degrees Fahrenheit. The iJar- will be shajicd e.xactly like every other, 
ticlesof china clay, which burn white, spread Small pieces such as handles for teacups 
through the mass of molten china stone, and and pitchers are usually pressed out in 
the result is a white, non-porous. trans- moulds and later stuck to the ves-sel by means 
lucent ware called porcelain. of some thin clay. In many potteries boys 
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and girls do this kind of work at a speed 
that is amazing. Scrolls, rosettes, wreaths, 
tlowers, and similar small ornaments are also 
pressed out in moulds, and then aj)plied as 
handles are. Often the whole vessel is 
pressed out in a mould, since this method 
is faster than “throwing^’ on the wheel. 

Large objects 


such as huge 



be 

parts then ^ 

to make the whole A 

piece. In many pot- 

teries, some of the Hr Xj^HbL 

wares— doll heads, 

made by pouring ’ ' 

very thin clay about i itJ 1 M 111 iitfi 

as thick as heavy Here is something that will interest 

cream into nunilds makers of mud pies! These pot- 
cream inio moulds. Luxor, in Egypt, are whirling 

When the c 1 a v vessels of clay on a potter’s wheel. 

naraens a Ull me JJJ making the pots symmetrical, 
mould is opened and Of course the shape is governed by 
^ . the potter’s fancy, 

the piece is rc- 

moved. Highly complicated ornamental go fn 
pieces, such as groups of figures, are modeled those 
just as sculi)ture is, and potters ^^ho are Whci 
skillful enough to do this work are really allow 
sculptors. it is 


shajwd like those* of the ancient Chinese and 
Kg>'ptians and operated in much the same 
manner as four thousand years ago. First 
of all, one or more j)ieccs are placed in a 
fire-clay box called a “sagger.’’ Saggers do 
not gel out of shape when they grow red- 
hot, and so they pioleel the delicate j)ieccs 
of 1 lottery inside that would be crushed by 
the weight of the ware* on top if they W'ere 
merely stacked loosely in the kiln. The 
Siiggers are slacked in the kiln, surrounded 
by charcoal or cotd, and when the kiln is 
filled it is closed up and the fire is started. 

Men called “burn 
ers” w'atdi the tires 
e\er\ minuti* of tin* 
^^lUlHHHH night 

^ about si\i\ houi'^ 

* ^HHIHKHpSH 'l'he\ 

the kiln so that the 
tin* y,\\{ bum well 
and the kiln he.it 
throughout 
I h(‘ ('hinese to 




Firing the Clay 

As soon as a piece has dried just a little 
U is carefully smoothed off either by hand 
or on a turning lathe. Then it is ready for 
baking, or “firing,” as the potter calls it. 
'fhis is done in a kiln which even to-day is 


go from kiln l(» kiln and fan ait ]>\ hand into 
those holes wherever a dralt w.*s needed. 
When the tiring is comiileled tin* kiln is 
allowed to cool for about sixty hours; then 
it is opened, the saggers are taken out, and 
the w^are is removed from them. At this 
stage the ware* is bakeil into form, but it 
has a dull surface without any gla/e at all. 
It is called “biscuit,” and is now ready for 
glazing, or for decorating and glazing, if 
either is to be done. Some wares, often of 
great beauty, are sold in the biscuit state. 
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we have come a long way from the 
primitive potter’s wheel, but even with 
the aid of modem equipment we can- 
not make pottery that is more perfect 
than that of the ancient Greeks Fig 3 
Making a plate 


'-Xf i 





] liuto* I > 1 fill I I nr 


L 
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Fig 4 This IS the inside of a 
coal-burmng kiln Notice how 
the saggers are stacked, one on 
top of another, ready for finng 
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Every clay used for the body of pottery 
requires a gla/e especially adapted to it, but 
almost all glazes contain a large proportion 
of some of the clays from which the body is 
made. Glaze is simply a very thin clay, not 
much heavier than thin cream, and when it 
is applied to the biscuit it is either sprayed 
on or brushed on, or ^ 
the biscuit is dippetl 
into it. Ghize is either 
opaque or transparent, 
and often it is colored 
by minerals that arc 
added to it. Earthen- 
ware may be glazed 
with a solution of salt 
or borax or potash, or 
with a lead solution. 

If glazed with a tin 
solution it appears as 
a dull, white ware 
when finished, no 
matter what the color 
of the body may be. 

For glazing porcelain 
the potter uses a thin 
mixture of the very 
same china stone that 
is combined with china 
clay for making the 
body. 

Colors used for 
decorating earthen- 
ware or porcelain are 
made of minerals. On 
the painter^s palette they do not at all appear 
as they do on the finished piece. For ex- 
ample, a color that is gray when on the 
palette may appear as a gorgeous red after 
lieing fired. It is the high heat of the seconcl 
firing that brings out the true color. Pottery 
painters are somewhat limited in the colors 
they may use, because many colors burn 
out in the firing and so are useless for dec- 
orativ'e puri>oses. 

The Art of Decorating Pottery 

The potter who makes the vessel is not 
likely to decorate it. That is work for an 
artist. Even the old Greeks divided the 
ta.sk of making pottery, as we can tell by 
many of their vases that bear the names of 


the men who put on the designs. In decorat- 
ing porcelain the artist paints his de.sign 
right on the biscuit. The glaze is then aj)- 
plied. Cheap porcelains are often decorated 
by means of transfer designs, colored pictures 
or ornaments printed on sheets of paper and 
then dam])cned and applied to the biscuit, 
just as children some- 
times apj)ly similar 
transfers for deco- 
rating their books — or 
their faces and their 
arms! 

lIowTvcr the jxirce- 
lain biscuit is deco- 
rated, whether 1)\ 
artist's brush or by 
transfers, it is then 
coated with gla/e, anrl 
after that has dried 
the i)iece is again [)iit 
into a sagger for a 
strond firing at .i lieat 
much higher than tliai 
ol the first firing. 
When the ware is re- 
nu)\ed from th(‘ kiln 
at It r thjs filing, it is 
finished. 1 he gla/e 
has tused with the 
ia^cuit and the colors 
have become a ]>ar! 

of the piece, not to 

be r(‘movefl by any 
means at all. This 
sort of ware is said to have “undergla/e’’ 
decoration. 

Overglaze ware is made in the following 
W’ay. The jaece is jiotted, tlien given the 
first firing and made into liiscuit as has been 
cxplainc‘d. It is then completely coated 

wdth gla/e and firc'd again. When it comes 
from the kiln a sc‘cond time the decoration 
is aj)plied to the gla/ed surface. I'hen 

the piece is fired a third time in a gentle 
heat c'allod a “mulllc fire ” This softens 
the glaze so that the colors melt into it. 
Overglazc decoration is usuallyof softer color- 
ing than undcrglazc, but overglazc ware is by 
no means durable, as you nuiy know from 
having seen a plate or cuf) whose decoration 
had at least partly worn off in dishwashing. 



I'ltofu ti> I'rt-Hf llirliri# 

This artist of modern Germany is decorating a porce- 
lain vase. Under his clever brush the garland of 
flowers grows. You might be astomshed if you 
could see the colors, for Uie decorator is using min- 
eral paints which will not take on their proper colors 
until the vase has received a second firing. 
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This pottery was made by the Indians of old New 
Mexico. Why is it that when they reach a certain 
stage of development, men turn to geometric design? 
This IS true of the early Egyptians, of the peoples of 

Some j)rimitivc ])coplcs, among them the 
Eskimos and the original inhabitants of 
Australia, do not use aiiv kind of pottery at 
all. Wandering 
tribes hardly e\ei 
own a piece A 
for it is iin^'iiited to 
their loving life be 
cause it bre.iks so 
easily. Men of the 
Old Stone Age made 
it, however, though 
they knew nothing 
about the selection 
and mixing of clays 
oi about the jiottiT's 
wheel. They used 
any kind of clay 
that w’as at hand, 
scooped their rude 
and (lumsy vessels 
out of it, and bakc*d 
them, probably in 
roaring open fires. 

Some early men 
merely baked the 
vessels in the sun. 

Some formed the 
vessels by .shaping 
the clay over 
baskets they had 
woven of twigs and 
reeds. Men of the 
New Stone Age made pottery of better 
shape and quality and decorated it by 
scratching lines of ornament into the clay 



I'luitu li> MrtniiKilitAn Munrtitn ol Ait 

This vase, with its decoration of ducks, spirals, bands, and 
dots, was made in about 1600 B.C., and was found at 
Mycenae, a city on the mainland of Greece. Many of the 
ideas of the people of Mycenae came from Crete. 


the East, of the primitive Greeks, as well as of the 
Indians of the New World. It is probably because 
the world of nature is too hard for the untrained artist 
to imitate. 

bc‘fore firing, or by painting geometrical 
designs on it w'ith clays diderent in color 
from the bod ' Early pottery of this kind 

is found in ancient 
graves in nearly ev- 
ery part of the world. 
That made by North 
American Indians 
was chielly of this 
sort, and many 
South American 
Indian tribes are 
still making it. It 
is very interesting, 
though hardly very 
beautiful. 

Unlike 
counts of 
the other 

history of potlerv as 
we know’ it to-d.w 
does not unfold 
steadily in the Eu- 
ropean countries, 
but must be pieced 
together out of three 
main stories. The 
story of pottery in 
ancient Greece and 
Rome is one part of 
the tale, the story of 
it in ancient KgM^t 
and among the 
nations that have dwrelt in Mesopota- 
mia and Asia Minor is another part, the 
story of the w’ay the craft came in from China 


the ac- 
some of 
arts, the 
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is a third part. Taken together, these stories 
lay the foundation for the history of pottery 
in Europe since the early part of the four- 
teenth century. 

The {)eople who dwelt in ancient Crete, 
around the shores of 


I'liotiM h> lif Alt 


the x\egcan Sea, on 
the islands of the 
Aegean, at Troy, and 
in Greece before the 
coming of the Greeks, 
had a highly de- 
veloped civilization 
and made t)otter}* 
that is both inter- 
esting and artistic. 

Crete was the center 
of that old Aegean 
world, an<l there 
ideas fro m 
Egypt and the 
Orient were 
combined and 
new .st> les of 
decoration came 
into fashion. 

This inland 
people, whose 
lives were so 
bound up with 
the sea, loved movement and 
nature and, above all, clear 
color. Perhaps they had 
been taught by the bright 
waves that dashed against 
the rocks and sj^read their 
shining foam o\tr the shores 
of Crete. At tirst, of course, 
their pottery was crude. Hut 
by about 2000 n.(\ we lind 
them making a truly artistic 
w’are. Spirals, /ig/ags, stars, 
and stencil-like llowers 
spread themselves c)\er tin- 
vases -some in neat, balancc^l order and 
others as though the forms had been allowed 
to splash and curl about and shape them- 
selves. One vase looks as if it bore a j)in- 
w^heel that threw off sparks in the form 
of stars as it spun around its jnv'ot. All the 
vases were j)ainted with bright colors cherry 
red, orange, yellow white, and lustrous black. 


These handsome vases belong to the days of the sea kings 
of Crete; all but the vase at B, which is Mycenaean, come 
from Crete itself. The pointed vases at A, D, and C are 
called *'filler** vases, and usually have a hole in the bottom. 
They were probably used in religious festivals, for in some 
of the wall paintings we see the slim-waisted Cretans 
carrying in solemn procession just such vases as these. 
At B you see the octDpus made into a stencil-like design. 

At D IS the argonaut, another creature of the sea. 


Lator these' vivid colors gave way to more 
sober tones, an<l wt I'lnd the artist j)ainting 
stately lilies with petals and stems of chalky 
w^hite against a dark vioFet background. 
These vases were more beautiful than the 
earlier ones. For one 



thing, you could take 
in the design at a 
glance. Your eye 
could rest on the vast' 
as it w'ould on a can- 
vas; you didn’t have 
to turn the jtir round 
follow' 


n .ibout 1700 Ti.c 
C'lcl.in potter be 
to do Ids lin(*si 
k Mewastf)j)\ 
ingn.iturenuu h more 
c a r e f u 1 1 \ 
now, though 
he h.id 1a no 
nUMiis lor 
go t t (MI l h I 
odd patterns 
he hiid becMi 
working w ith 
before Now 
we tmd him 
covering hi'^ 
vases with .i 
w o r 1 d o I 
])lants and 
a n i m a 1 s , 
mostl\ from 
the sea. '1 he 
. ocUjpiis W'as 
o n e of his 
one design we lind it 
vase wnth its ribbonlikt' 
tentacles, while seaweed, sea anemones, 
.ind sea urchins lloal in and out be 
Iw'een them. 'I he coloring is simj)le 
dark brown against a light buff back- 
ground but somehow' the effect is not at 
all mrmotonous, for the arms of the beast 
actually .set'in to writhe, and the design 
ills the .shape of the vase in a really wonder- 
ful way. 'I’he potter look a bit of clay and 
one of Nature’s wild things and Siiw how 
the two could best be made to fit together 


lavorites. In 
loping the 
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Here are some of the Greek vases whose perfect 
shapes and exquisite, detailed decorations have been 
the despair of later imitators and the inspiration of 
poets No 1. Black-figured oil jug made in about 
600 B C. No. 2 Red-figured dnnking cup of about 
475 B C. No. 3 Black-figured oil jug of the same 
penod as No. i. No 4 Black-figured amphora paintw 
with a figure of Athena and made m about 600 B C. 


No 5 Jug of geometnc period made in about 800 B C. 
No 5 Amphora made in Rhodes in about 700 B C. — 
at the tune of Eastern influence. No 7 Oil jug 
decorated with the figures of mourners outlined on • 
white ground No. 8 Black-figured amphora made 
in about 600 B C. A woman is shown pounng out an 
oflenng of wine. No 9. Red-figured ointment vase 
made in about 500 B.C. 
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He had plenty of chance to learn how And how many uses those sturdy jars were 
it might be done by looking at the fres- put to! For instance, there was the amphora 

coes that better artists than he were paint- (dm'fo-ra), a plump, two-handled vase that 

ing on the walls of the great palaces of Crete, might be used for storing gra'in, honey, wine, 

But the Cretans were making another kind or oil. When put to those humble uses it 

of pottery, too, at this time — not quite so was usually undecorated and had a pointed 

artistic, perhaps, but certainly very imposing, bottom tliat could be thrust into the ground 

These were huge many- 
handled jars, taller than 
the average man; the Cre- 
tans used them for storing 
their oil. These monstrous 
affairs must have been 
used on the Greek main- 
land, too, for the 
story goes that 
when Hercules re- ^ 

turned with the , _ 

Nemean lion slung athletic games, 

over his shoulder, 7 hen there was 

the king for whom \ the krater (kni'- 

he was working w'as * J/Km ter), with its con- 

so frightened at the ' vtMiiently w ide 

sight that he tfBB Tbin wm i C r mouth, and a w.il(*r 

jumped into an oil ^■fcSSlIillr a I.ir r.ilU'd a hvJn.i 

iar to hide! ^ 

But all this fine art was 
overwhelmed when a 
horde of barbarians came 
sw'eeping dowm from the 
north, bringing the ‘Mark 
ages” that wiped out most 
of the Greek culture for 
several hundred years. 

It was not till the eighth 

century B.C. that a little ^^,.0 h> Metropolitan Mu.r of An iUCI .N- itll ui MIUT.Sr lIltTf 

light began to flicker and Some of the quaintest and most fascinating were no ice boxes in those 

we find art bf^crinnincr to objects of ancient times come from Cyprus. 1 Ttiaf iv. fl,.. 

we nna arc rjegmning to Here are some early vases from there, deco- 

aw'aken. It woke slowly, rated with geometnc designs and most fan- Gr(‘<‘k^ invented the psvk- 

for most of the great civi- exurnais. (psik'tr-rj - its very 

lization that had gone before w'as dead, name meant “cooler.” It had double walls, 



And how many uses those sturdy jars were 
put to! For instance, there was the amphora 
(dm'fo-ra), a plump, two-handled vase that 
might be used for storing gra'in, honey, wine, 
or oil. When put to those humble uses it 
was usually undecorated and had a pointed 
bottom tluit could be thrust into the ground 
to keep the jar from toppling 
over. Other vases of this kind 
were made with Ikit ba.scs and 
were beaiilifully decorated 
with designs such as only the 
Cireeks could make. They 
might serv'c* as ornaments or 
gifts, or, fille<l with 
the oil of sacred 
oli\es, go to the 
prize winner in the 
athletic games. 

V / 7 hen there was 

m iWItf 

^1 ^ I ' veniently w^ide 

BB ^biii II t mouth, and «i w. It t*r 

^ jar Ctilled a h\<lria 

and a usetul 
atfair called a lekvthos 
(li:k'i-th6s) that was used 
for oils anTl ointment 
lor \ou must remember 
that with the Greeks, oils 
took the place of lard and 
butter. 

And there were jars 
that served for refriger 
ators- for of course there 


and the new artists had practically every- 
thing to learn over again. Pottery was 
one of the first things to revive. This was 
partly because vessels were such useful ob- 
jects to man, in a multitude of w^ys. And 
more than that, those early Greeks, like 
many another ancient people, would never 
have thought of burying their dead without 
putting some of the comforts of home in the 
grave — a few vases and pots for use in the 
afterlife. 


with a space belwTcn thcmi w^here snow could 
be put, to cool the wine or other liquid inside 
the jar. To pour the wine the (Greeks used 
an oinochoe (oi-nrik'o-e), or wine jdteher; or 
a kyathos (kl'a-thcis), which was a long- 
handled cup that served as a sort of dipper. 

The actual drinking cup, or kylix (ki'llks), 
had the loveliest of shapes. It was wide and 
shallow, with spreading handles, and was 
delicately set upon a slender stem. The vase 
painter? loved to decorate it, and sometimes 
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II Inly Mctr >|> lit«n M m i t \ t 

Here is pottery from vanous penods m Egypt's his- 
tory, from the far-off days before Egypt was ruled by 
a y dynasties of pharaohs — and really before Egypt’s 
history had begun to the days when the history of 
Egypt* tLB an ancient country, had ended. Nos i, 2, 
3, 4, and 7 are predynastic Nos 3 Bnd 7 gre deco- 
rated with boats which even ir. those remote days 
traveled up and down the Nile. The hnes that look 
like hairs are really oars. No. 4 is decorated with 


a row of antelopes and geometnc designs. No. 6 is a 
faience vase of the New Kingdom. It was made in 
about 1400 B C and is adorned with buds and blos- 
soms of the lotus. No 8 is also from the New King- 
dom, and was made in about 1400 B C. It is a cup in 
the form of a lotus, and on it is a scene in a marsh 
ammals and people among fan-shaped stalks of psw- 
rus No. 9 IS a stone vase made in about 400 B.C.. 
and No. 5 belongs to the fifth century A.D. 
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painted it both inside and out with charming of Ionia. Greece began to send out colonies 
scenes. and venture far and wide over the [)erilous 

But vases were used to hold other tilings Mediterranean. And of course trade sprang 


than food and wine. There was one dainty 
kind that could be use<l as a jewel box, or. 


up between Greece and the Kinds of Western 
Asia. All this had a treiTu*ndous effect upon 


standing on a toilet table, might he Idled pottery. Basking in the sunshine of growing 
with all sorts of delightful odds and ends tra<le and wealth, the art began to blossom 


dear to milady’s 

heart. Thisw'as | ^ 

the pyxis (plk'- 

sis). It had any 

number of charming ' 

shapes, but generally it 

was round and fitted w*ith ‘ 

a 

Of course all of these beau- 
tiful forms did not spring up 
o /ernight, and the shapes 
never l^iecame fixed. \’ase Mu^<*ilin (ft Art 

forms appeared gra<iiuill>, Jfme'tlom K 
and the shapt'S grew in The Etruscan 

beauty as the iK)ttcr’s art u *Ve**bUck! 

was perfected. burnished pottery 

, , , , 1.1 known as bucche- 

But let us sec what the (bdok'ka-rO) 

(ireek potter W’as doing in 
. . / - ” see from the way 

ihe eighth century n.c., when the handles are 

the clouds <.£ the dark ages ?ecoratio‘‘n?Twas de 


w’ere beginning to lift. We signed to imitate the 

shall line! him busy making ;Vr*e^o^ri*ed artt'a*! 

what is called ‘‘geometric” Above is a Ro 

, ^ ^ . man cup of a red pot 

w’are and you cannot mi'^- tery such as was made 


take it for anything else! Arretium, m Italy. lions, boars, and 

The vases are large and bulky, and cov- many other real beasts, made up ihe aniniail 

ered with endless bands of geometric deco- kingdom of the vmmiiIi renliiry (irt‘t‘k 

ration. Kver\' bit of s])ace is < row'ded with potter. 1 he vases look as if the> weie 

rows of dots, zigzags, stars, and circles, covered with ta[)esiry or (‘mbroidery, and 

and with checkerboard patterns; and there they are beautifully colored with gloss\ 

are pictures of men, animals, and ships black, all shailes of brown, re<ls, jmrjdes, 

who.se strange, angular shapes look as yellow's, and i reamy or bluish white. 


^ in an amazing w^ay literally to 

P blossom with lotus buds and 
blosMinis, palmeltes, and dainty 
rosettes. All the marvclou.s 
array of mythi- 
cal b<*asts from 
tlie Kast found 
their way to 
(ireece and t( 
t h i* ( i 1 e c i a n 
islands, and lie- 
gan to mariii in 
single jjle, row^ 
on row, upon the 
surf;u(‘ of tiu* 
n(‘ w j)ot t t*r\ . 
G r \ j> li o n s , 
sphinxes, sirens, 

gorgons, and 
hai[)ies an* some 
of the romantic 
mbnsieis wliid., 
with goats, deer, 
ducks, chickens, 
y* lions, boars, and 

many other real bc^asts, made up the animal 
kingdom of the vmmiiIi renlury (irc‘t‘k 
potter. 1 he vases look as if the> weie 
covered with ta[)esiry or cunbroidery, and 
they are beautifully colorc'd with glossx 



though they had been stenciled on the day. 
The painter did not want to make his 
figures look true to life; what he liked wa.'^ 
designs and patterns. So a triangle would 
make a man’s body; ovals did very w'ell 


'['here are mi*n am I hcToes on the vases, 
too, but they are not t\[)ikal of this time; it 
is not until we come to the Athens of the 
sixth century tlial w'e find man taking his 
proper j)lace as a subject for vase painting. 


for the thighs; and long, spindly l(‘gs and Then the little city that had been so over- 


arms, with a small blot for the head, com- shadow'ed by its ('orinthian and Ionian 
f)leted the figure! neighbors in the century before, was coming 

into its own, and an art was taking shape 

When Greek Pottery Began to Bloom many people beUeve to be the 

Then came the seventh century, the time most perfect of all time. And just as ani- 


when the great merchant powers began to 
grow in Greece — in Corinth and in the cities 


mals fad flourished on the vases the century 
before, so men — kings, heroes, gods, and the 




] t » M 1 I I 1 M I I \ 

Many of the ancient peoples reverently laid their dead 
to rest with jugs and jars for use in afterlife, and in 
this way much of th« nnttery has been preserved in 
those old graves and turn us Many of the Greek 

jxople of nntholog\ Ugin to do ihtir 
mighlv det‘(ls upon tlu \as(.s ot this ctntun 
and of mam r<iituri<s to (ornt 

At iirst iht \ ap[)<«ir<d in lunds or Irit/cs, 
as tin animals liad doiu J alti, tath tigurc 
took Its j)lact in a putun as (tiicfulh com 
j)ostd as if it lud been meant to adoin the 
wall of some great public building msica<l 
of a mcie* \ase made fiom a lumj) ot ela\ 

1 lie colors giew mou subdui d an<l \ases 
were ])ainttd in wliat is e dh d tin black 
liguied st\h 

When Red-figured Pottery Came into Use 

Now It IS eas\ to ste that to i)aint a liguie 
in silhouette that is, m black against a 
light background did not give' the artist 
much chance to show his skill flis liguies 
could hav^e beautiful shapes, but what about 
the details of the face or of the draperv 
I he only way he could jnit them in was by 
scratching thin lines in the black jiaint so 
that the color of the elav showed through 
Or he could add touches of a lighter pamt 
Vs the artist grew in skill —toward the end 
of the sixth century nr- he began to leave 
his figures in the c olor of the cla^ , and to 
iill in the rest of the space with the black 
paint. Then he could paint in the features 


vases that we admire so irtich have been spared for 
us only because the Etruscans, too, admired them, 
and hid them away with their dead Above is such a 
carefull} furnished grave in ancient Egypt 

and olhci details of the ligure, and the folds 
in garments oi designs on armor, with a 
darkei punt just as altl^ls do to-day. \Vc 
ca^' this (hi nd-ligured' stvle 

I he St black ligurcd and red-hgured vast's 
art' eonsidcicd so beautiful that thev are 
worth then weight in gold Ihe ancient 
(ireeks would probablv be surprisjC'd to see 
the jnoductsol ht ii useful craft so treasured 
bill we value t*» st vases not onlv because 
lhi\ are lovclv themselves, but because 
thev ait about our onlv chance to sec what 
(•reek painting was hkt' Iht paintings of 
the lamous paintcis of (ire'cce are lost But 
the vases, although thev tan lellcct onlv m 
miniature the gieat art of that dav , do tell 
Us something al ul it 1 or that rt'ason, as 
well as lor their own beautv, thev deserve 
to be tie.is ned 

What Is a Figurine'^ 

i rom about ^oo n e to 200 » ( great 
numbers of little statuettes were made at 
lanagra (tan'a gri\ a town of eastern 
Circece, and shipped from there over all the 
Meditc'rranean world Ihese ^‘tigunnes” 
(tig'll ren'), as thev are called, were moulded 
of led ekiv, and after the lirst tiring thev 
were coated with a chalky glaze, painted in 
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'Photo* by Metropolitan Muieuin i»r A't 

These elaborate dishes were 
made in the sixteenth century. 

The one in the center is, of all 
things, a salt cellar. The other 
two were made by Bernard 
Palisssr, one of the most famous 
of the experimenting potters 
who tried to find the secret of 
making porcelain and failed. 

brilliant colors, then lightlv 
fired again. I'anagra figu- 
rines representing actors, 
all sorts of familiar street 
figures, children, and 
pretty girls were used as 
household ornaments, and 
some that pictured god.^ 
ami goddesses uere placed 
on graves as offerings. 

These little figures are \cry 
precious ornaments to-da\ . 

By the year 200 B.(\ vase painting was 
becoming aii unpracticed art in Cirecce, for 
most of the wares were being decorated with 
little ornaments pressed out in moulds and 
then stuck to the body of the vessel. In 
those days Clreek ])ollers went to Italy in 
great numbers and soon they were well es- 
tablished all over the jieninsula. Arret ium 
(a-re'shl-um), in Etruria, became a center 
of the industry, and there too red ware and 
black w’are were made in moulds. Often 
the moulds themselves w'cre made over beau- 
tiful bronze vessels that had been carved or 
modeled by famous sculptors. Wherever 
Roman camps and colonies were established, 
the ware of Arretium was used and peddled 
about by merchants; so lo-day it is frequently 


dug uj) in all the countries of Europe, in 
Xorthern Africa, and in distant parts of Asia. 
Less civilized jx'oples used it as a model for 
their own work; and by mea'ns of it and of the 
potter’s wheel which they learned about from 
the Romans, the Claiils started on a career 
in ]B)ttery that has placed their French 
descendants among the leaders of the wa»rld 
IVifection of form is what llie (Ireeks 
gave to pottery, and the ancient Eg>'ptians 
gave it i^erfection of color because they were 
masters of glaze. They very thoroughh 
understood the j)reparation 
of opaque and Iransparenl 
glazes, and they had a wide 
range of mineral colors at 
hand. And a thousand years 
Ik fore the (Ireeks were !urn- 
ing out the splendid Athe- 
nian figured vases, the 
Lgvptianswere making rings 
and heads, armlets, amulets, 
and all sorts of liny ohject^, 
heaulifully glazed in blues, 
greens, and violets of sevTral 
l()\el\ hues, in bright and 
orange \elIow% in rich reds, 
and in a (leamv white. 



They excelled in making glazed potlcrv 
figures of the scarab, the .sacred Egyptian 
beetle. Hunclrcds of these were placed in 
the folds of linen bandages that mummies 
were wrapped in, and a huge pottery scaral>, 
bcLring verses from the Book of the Dead, 
was laid upon the mummy's breast. Tiny 
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This IS the workshop of Bernard Palissy, the potter 
It IS said that when he had no money to buy fuel for 
his kiln, he chopped up his furniture and the floor 
boards of his cottage and used the pieces to fire his 
beautiful creations of glazed earthenware Palissy 
was a glass painter by trade a naturalist by preference 
His platters seem to be filled with living creatures 
frogs and toads, little snakes and lizards, fish, snails. 


and shells of man> kinds are modeled in high rehef 
and colored with lifehke glazes So marvelous was 
his work that the French king invited the potter to 
make his home in Pans and produce wares for the 
royal household only Palissy lived many years in 
Pans but at last was arrested under the French 
religious laws ar st Protestantism and was put in 
pnson where he di 


human figure h lillk mon than an ineh m 
length were also wrap|)e(l with llu niumim 
Sueh a figurt was ealled an iishahti (oo 
sh ill'll) and those who could afford it often 
])laced as main as four hundred e)f them 
in a singk mumm} ease Ihe ushabtiu 
represented all sorts of sci\ing folk and work 
j)toj)le, e raftsmen and artisans hoitmen 
farmers, fishermen, and what not who weu 
to ministe'r to the wants of the diparteil m 
the land where he had gone to dwell 

The Potters of Western Asia 

Nations to the east, cspccialK the Bab\ 
lonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians who li\ed 
in the I igns I uphrates Vallc\ , cither learned 
the art of gla/ing from thr 1 gvptians or 
discovered il for themselves lhc\ gla/ed 
large brie.ks witli which to face the walls of 


their buildings both msidc and out Fach 
bruk eirned small part ol a design, and 
whtn dl were pu>j>crh jdaied m a wall the 
decorition ihit resulted was a huge frie/e 
tilled with i proetssion of gigantic figures 

The Beautiful Tile of the Persians 

Ihe Persiins who suci ceded these na- 
tion-^ in |>ow i continued the art of making 
gh/td brieks and tik rhe\ de\tloj)ed a 
Il i)roeiss too I irst the\ baked a tile, 
as others had done Next the\ put a white, 
opaque, tin gla/e on it and baked it again 
Ihen the*\ painted designs on that brilliant 
gla/e, eo\ercd the whole surface with a 
transparent glaze, and fired the tile again 
Looking at the linished tile, nobody would 
e\er suspect that underneath the gorgeous 
design was a body of common^ dull, red day 
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The discover^' was to be of great importance 
to potters, as we shall j^resciilly learn, and 
so was another made hy these same Persians, 
'rhey found some way of giving a golden 
glint to the transparent glaze. Their finishecl 
tiles and vessels not only carried the design, 
but they gleamed like ojxils and flashed a 
tender, shimmering glow having , - j 
the colors of the rainbow'. 

\\\)rk of this kind is called 
usterw'are. . ■ 

Persians continued 
making beautiful tiles ^ 
and other ware from ^ * 

500 n.c. to about 

1550 .\.D.; but when [M 

the ^[ohammedans fW 

overran their country 

in the seventh and ^ ^ 

eighth centuries, the ^ 

new religion had a ^ 

strange effeet upon 
their art. The Ko- 
ran, the Mohammedan 
Bible, forbids Mohammed- 
viis to re])roduce any ani- 
mal form; so the artists are 
limited to llow*er forms and to 
scrolls anfl other line orna- Many of the pre< 
ment. Mohammedan artists times have 


sort of i)ublic and j)rivate structure w'cre 
decorated inside and out with a wealth of 
tiles. Some buildings, among them the 
famous “Green Mos(jue“ of Brussa (brw'sa), 
in 'rurkey, arc completely covered with tile- 
work whose beauty is beyond all words. 

In 71 1 the Aloharnmedans came int<) S])ain. 

During the hundreds of years that 

S .'ed the j)ottcr’s craft was 
jght to perfection in that 

ised for ornamenting pu ly- 
ings a.s in the Orient. 

hambra (al-ham'bra ), at 
Granarla, and the Giralda 
ihe-rcilMi^), a nionimu*ntal 
tower of St‘ville, ari‘ t‘vt‘n more 
gorgeous in lht‘ir Ix'auty of 
ous vsscs of An- tjlework than are tin* mo.sfjui's 


serous iinci oLner line orna- M *n y of the precious vasas of An- tiiework. tnan are llK* nio.sfjui's 

ment. Mohammedan artists f**"? come down to us \si;i AJiiH)r. So commonK- 

_ I . , f .1 • . 1 frAgments. An excavAtor . ■ 

make so mucti use ol this .slyJe may find the pieces of one vase W’ere tile.s umvI in e\’en I he 

of decoration that it is called hund,h-s( .Iwelling houses of 

‘arabesque, after the Arabs is worse than putting together a Sf)ain that the saying “lie 
who were the first Moham- ‘thar/our house” 

medans. ^lohammed himself pieces are going to turn into one v.anH* to mean that the man 
warne<l his hJlowers that they how“ma*ny* vases**win“ c^e out of whom it was spokim was 
who lav uj) treasures of gold ^he broken bits of clay? The peo- ^ ne’er-do-well. 

on this earth wdll never dwi*ll gether are skillful workmen- so I he beautiful Sj)anish Ills- 
in paradise. With this in mind f^‘KSerV*theV.iVw^^^^ its way to other 

both Persians and Turks made countries, aiul since most of 


great use of golden lusterware, for if they 
might not possess true gold they could at 
least own a splemlid imitation of it ami still 
be good Mohammedans. 

The Most Beautiful Tiles in the World 

Thus they developerl a jiotler^' decoratc^l 
with geometrical flesigns and w'ith exquisite 
arabesques dcvi.sed from beautifully wTitten 
passages from the Koran, and finished w'ith 
lusters of every hue. Mosques, palaces, and 
bazaars, baths, fountains, and every other 


that taken to Italy was carried in ships from 
tin- i>laml of Majorca, the Italians came to 
call it “majolicci” (ma-jol'l-ka), their way 
of mi>j)ronouncing the word. Similar wares 
were made at various | daces in Italy during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, am! 
especially at Idorence, (iul)bio, and Paenza. 
I he Italians s|H‘cializc<l in large jdatters 
made for ornamental purf>oscs, brilliantly 
painted with dcsign.s of all kinds, with 
coats of arms of noble families, and even 
W'ith copies of paintings made by eminent 
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I'hotiHi liy Muptfdiii •>! Art 

Here are some of the exquisite Chinese and Japanese No. 3. Chinese eighteenth century vase of porcelain, 

porcelains which so excited the envy of European pot- No. 4. Japanese eighteenth century teapot. No. 5. 

ters. And no wonder I For who can resist their deli- Chinese seventeenth century porcelain vase. No. 6. 

cate transparency, the softness of their dark or creamy Japanese seventeenth century incense burner. No. 7. 

or snow-white backgrounds, and their amazing com- Chinese seventeenth century vase. No. 8. Ming vase 

binations of blue and white, or r*d and green all in with decorations inspired by mythology. No. 9. Chi- 

durable, dazzling porcelain? N^; i is a seventeenth nese seventeenth century green **hawthome** vase of 

century Japanese vase. No. 2. A Chinese bowl. porcelain, decorated with birds and a blossoming tree< 
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artists. Some of the craftsmen won great 
distinction, among them (iiorgio Andreoli 
(jor'jo iin-dra-o^c), of Gubbio, ^^ho invented 
a ruby luster that no other j)otter has ever 
been able to iluplicate because the secret 
died with Andreoli. 

The rich and powerful Medici (nied'c-che) 
family owned a 
pottery at Florence, 
the Duke of Urbino 
(()or-be'no) owned a 
famous one at Gub- 
bio (gdob'byo), and 
the town of Faenza 
(fa-^nt'sa) was lillerl 
with them. So much 
of the potter>' made 
at Faen/a was sold 
in other countries of 
Europe that the term 
‘•faience” (fa'yoXs' » 

— the French way of 
spelling the word 
came to be used for 
majolica made in 
Italy and else\\hcre. 
in England all ma- 
jolica decorated with 
pictures was called 
‘‘Rai)hael ware” be- 
cause the Italians 
claimed that Raphael 
himself had made 
drawings for pottery 
painters. 

Alx)ut 1600 the 
Dutch began making 
an earthenware that 
soon became famous, especially in England. 
It was all decorated by painting in blue on a 
white, opaque gla/e. The decorations con- 
sisted chietly of little views cjf Dutih land- 
scapes and sea.scaj)cs, wdth here and there a 
Dutch figure. Many of the *lcc orations were 
of a different sort, copied from Chinese 
porcelains. So much of this ware w^as made 
at Delft, in Holland, that the English gave 
the name of “Delft” to all white ware deco- 
rated in blue. And it is still known by that 
name, no matter wIktc it is made. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries some exquisite faience was made 


at many places in France, especially at 
Nevers, at Moustier-Sainte-Marie, and at 
Rouen. It w^as decorated with landscaj)es, 
w'ith religious juctures such as that of the 
Crucifixion, and with sumptuous dc.signs 
co]>ied from damasks and other rich fabric.s. 
Here, too, all the })otters were not only 
making faience but 
tr\ing in every way 
they could to imitate 
Chinese porcelain. 
One of the most fa- 
mous of the experi- 
menting potters W’as 
llcrnard i'alissy 
(ber'ihir' pa'le'se'), a 
glass ])ainter by 
trade, .1 nalui.ilist 
b\ prefen‘iRi\ am] .1 
man of deep religious 
seriousness. He took 
II j> potterx making 
late in life, reM)l\e<l 
to lind the secret of 
the “while (‘name!” 

that is. the se 
(ret of |)or((‘lain. 
d hough br.ue I\i 
lisv,\ iif.vt 1 (lis( o\ered 
the art of making 
pore elain, h(‘ did pro- 
(Iiue some of the 
most rt'inarkable 
ca rthenw are ever 
mad**. 

J )iiring all the sex - 
enteenth century 
Dutch and English 
traders had been bringing won<lerful i>orce- 
laiiis from China to ICurope, and exen more 
wonderful tales about the porcelains the 
Chinese would not part with. For the 
Chinese, who at that time had already 
l)een complete masters of the art for a 
long time, and who had knowm how to 
make ver)'^ fine porcelain for nearly a thou- 
sand years, never shij)pcd any of their finest 
w'ork to foreigners. Those jiieces were kepi 
for the palaces of the emperor and for the 
homes of the powerful and the rich. Ixu- 
ro[)ear merchants had visited such homes, 
they had even spent time in the city of 



Photo by XfftrdpnliLmi Xfiiwuru of Art 

This glorified stove was made in Switzerland in the 
seventeenth century. It is coated with glistening pot- 
tery on which are pictured scenes from the Bible and 
figures of the virtues. 


s« 
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King-te-Chin, and they were able to tell 
about the wondrous things the Chinese 
j)ottcrs could do. Nobody, however, could 
tell what jX)rcelain was made of. 

King-le-Chin was the only place in all 
China where porcelain was made, for in the 
year 1004 a.d. the emperor Chin-Tsung had 
ordered all j)OtLers 
to come to that 
place, and had for- 
bidden the making 

where. 1'he pot- 

tery works wen* a * / 

royal inaiuifac lor\ , 

More than a mil 
lion workmen livt^f I 
in the city, and at 

night the gleam of ll^W Jfc. fia 

the ihrei* thousaixl 

burning kilns me *^ 

ih^' whole couni ry- 

side seem to he a 

some .share in the 

I • r I \ M< iri p« litiiii Mil-.! i.n> cf \rl 

making of porce- 
lain even the you know the legend of 1 
, ^ , , , upon a time there lived a be 

aged, the crippled, Koong-Shee. Her father w'a 

and little children •"<* *>' ‘h?* *•** 

his humble secretary, he beci 
had to(lotheir])art . the poor girl away to a little : 

'rhe blind cmild There she sat day after day st 
inc DJinci Louifl tree that grew outside her win 

he]]>, tcK), l)\' grind httle maiden. One day Char 

1 ' '1 1 ^ to elope with him. He put 

mg colors. 1 he attached a sail so that the 
whole town was across the lake to his belove 
,1 . Chang boldly set out to fetcl 

goNcrned by the crossing the bridge, Koong-i 
mastc r of the royal C^hang foUowing with her jew 
, . . them with a whip. But he co 

porcelain factory, they escaped to a house on tl 

»n,l », ca„f„|ly 

was It ]>oli('ed that and the pair of lovers was see 
Strangers had to spirits took the fonn of^bir^^^ 


they were able to tell family that ruled when they were made, 

us things the Chinese From 1368 to 1644 the Ming emperors 

Nobody, however, could reigned, and this is generally considered the 
ivas made of. greatest period of Chinese porcelain, 

s the only place in all From lime to time during the seventeenth 
lin w’as made, for in the century some Pmropcan potter announced 

*mperor Chin-T.sung had that ho had discovered how” to make jKirce- 

lain. .Somuch 
_ Ch ine.se lyorcelain 

was coming into 

I'V anv mysterious 

method. '.\l last, 

Do you know the legend of the willow-pattern plate? Once Jn iOT^, Louis 1 V>- 
upon a time there hved a beautiful Chinese maiden named ^ •/ 

Koong-Shee. Her father w'anted her to marry a rich man, tcrat (po le-ra ), a 


1 P« litiiii Miisi i.ii> «•( \rl 


and when he found that she had fallen in love with Chang, potter 
his humble secretary, he became very angry inderd and sent ^ 


lerat (p() le-ra ), a 
potter of Rouen, 
received a j)alent 
from ihe king of 


lart. the poor girl away to a little house at the end of ti>e garden, received a J)alent 
,,,1,1 There she sat day after day staring at the willow ai.d the fruit fr.xm fV»i» h'wxr 

tree that grew outside her window~a very lonely and unhappy Kin^ 01 

ind little maiden. One day Chang wrote her a letter asking her France permitting 
I *0 elope with him. He put the note inside a coconut shell v tr.-* ♦.s 
^ and attached a sail so that the wind would waft the little bark makt me 

was Across the lake to his beloved. Kooiig-Shee consented, and true porcelain of 
, Chang boldly set out to fetch her away. Just as they were 1 .1 

tne crossing the bridge, Koong-Shee clutching her distaff and nina, wno>c 
Chang following with her jewel box, her father ran up behind secret I h a e 
them with a whip. But he could not catch up with them, and " 1. u- 

ury, they escaped to a house on the other side of the lake, where u>untl, as no nim- 
they lived very happily for a time. Then the rich man who ,.1 ..‘nuMl Vf 

, - had wanted to marry Koong-Shee set fire to their little house, * 
that and the pair of lovers was seen no more. Some say that their diicc a factory was 
. ^ spirits took the fonn of birds and that they flew off together, i, i ,* 1, ..a -if 

happy and free. t s I a t) 1 1 sli c (* at 


true porcelain of 
C'hina, who>c 
secret I h a e 
fount!," as ho him- 
self claimed. At 


eslablishet 


■sleep on boats in 

the near-by river lest they might by chance 
prowl around at night and discover some 
secret. No one craftsman knew the wlmle 
of the i)roccss, for each did only his own 
little share of the work. Sometimes a 
painter spent his whole life imtting just one 
color on piece after piece. 

Chinese porcelains are usually distin- 
guished according to the name of the royal 


Saint C'loiul (saX 
kuirO.about.sixmiles from Paris, and there Po- 
lerat and his men began to turn out j>orcelaiii. 

Hut by that time it had been discovered 
that the while, translucent ware was not the 
porcelain of llio Chinese. It consisted of 
chalk, a \vhite clay, and a substance callecl 
“frit.” Frit is made by melting quartz sand, 
saltiKHer, gypsum, alum, soda, and sea salt 
into a glasslike substance. 
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Photo by the courtesy of Carl Paul Jenneuetn 

Modern sculptors often make their figures of pottery. 
Paul Jennewein. a leading American sculptor, has 
used it in this charming head of his little son. 

Poterat had discovered an artificial ma- 
terial which is now called “soft paste” 
porcelain. It is beautiful, and e\(juisite 
ware> may he made of it. Sixm after the 
ft)un<ling <)f the lactory at Saint C'loiid, 
Kuroi>e was heinf^ llooded with the lovely 
warts made there. Makers of faience, of 
majolica, and of “Delft ware" he^an to lose 
their business at once, for since beautiful, 
v.hite, translucent ware could now be af- 
forded by ever\b()<Iy, no one any Wmger 
caied for carthen^^arc dishes, no matter 
hcav fine they might be. Jlut the >ecret of 
true porcelain had not yet been discovered, 
and the searth went on. 

What Is “Dresden” Porcelain? 

It was not unusual in those <lay.s for al- 
chemists fal'ke-mistj — men \Nho worked 
with chemicals in an unscientific manner — 
to claim that they could change learl into 
gold by s<jmc mysterious means. Johann 
Friedrich Bdttger, an apothecar}’ of Berlin, 
was just such a person. Frederick Augustus 
1, the ruler of Saxony, heard of Bdttger’s 
claims, and his princely treasury being short 
of money at the time, he asked Bdttger to 
come to Dresden and try his hand at turning 
lead into g(3ld. When Bdttger arrived he 
was shut up in the Albrecht sburg, an old 
castle in the near-by village of Meissen 
(mI'sSnj, to carry on his e.\|)eriments. Fred- 



efinfii ii\ fit til).' (i iiHi n. Ini 


The Royal Copenhagen potters of Denmark have long 
excelled in making exquisite figurines, which are deli- 
cate in hue, as a rule, and highly glazed. 

crick hafl no thought of lit ting mh !i a i lexer 
man e^caJ)e if hi-i efforts .slioiild prove 
suci es>ful 

In ihi* loiirsf of his (‘\j)i‘riments Bottger 
usetl a cl.i\ that to pnxluc i* j)ori elain 

A becl ot kaolin h.'nl lH‘(‘n found near bv, 
and ]>\ nu-ans of it and sonic furtluT ex- 
periments )k‘ and his iissist^nts turned out 
some jiieces ol true ponelain in i 70(>. 

F>ederi( k .Vugu'^tus 1 was shrewd enougli 
to see instantly llial this disroviTV (ouM be 
as valuable to him as anx other lliat Bottger 
might haxx‘ made. 'I'urning ilay into gold 
was an twen belter business than turning 
lead into gold. At ome he brought potters 
and sculptors tc> Meissen, and that was the 
beginning of the royal fat lory that ever siiue 
has turntvl out Meisst-n |>orteIaiii, often 
miscalled “Dresden” portelain. 

For fourteen y<‘ars Biittger and his felloxv 
workmen xvere kept jirisoners in the castle 
of Albrecht sburg. Kxery xeorker w'as told 
that if ever he rex'ealed any of the methods 
or processes he xvould be [lut to dt*alh. It 
is said that in every workroom of the factorx' 
was a huge sign, reading “Secret unto 
Jieath,” so that no worker might ever forget 
the promise he had made. At last, however, 
two of the men escajicd, made their way to 
Vienna, and told what they knew to the 
emp'^ror of Austria. Presently true porce- 
lain was being made in a royal factory there. 
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loo. At last the secret of porcelain was 
common property. Anybody could make 
it if he hafl kaolin, but kaolin deposits were 
not readily located. 

Meissen ponelain was modeled by the 
best sculptors and rlecorated by excellent 
artists who did original work and also coj)ied 
from the finer Chinese wares, liecause of 
its superior durability it quickly began to 
outsell the French ^‘soft jjastc*” [)orcelain. 
J his was not well suited to domestic usc\ 
for it was easily scratche<l, it c racked easily, 
and it soon show^ed grease sj)ols. 

The “Clay” Boom of Western Europe 

WluMi the I rench siuv lhc*ir nourishing 
business begin to disappear they inimc‘diately 
began to hunt for kaolin deposits .so tliey 
loo might produce true porc elain. Covernors 
of pn>vincos ofTc'red a reward to anybody 
whoc'oulc* tiscover a bc‘(l of tlie ba<lly needed 
clay. In 1766 the* wife of a ])oor doetc^r found 
a kaolin (lej)osit iic*ar Limoges (le'm6/h'\ 
in the south central j)a!i of Tranc'e, ancl st)on 
afterwards othcT <lc*po^its were found. W ith- 
in ihrcH* years true jxncelain was being nuv’e 
in the facl«)ry that had been established at 
.Sevres (.se\r') in 17^0. During the next fifty 
years the J'reiu h regaincMl much of their lost 
trade, and the royal porc^elain woiks at 
Sevres, controlled by the king of France, 
turned out wares of such beauty and tasie 
that all lxuro])e was astonished, f rom that 
day to this Sevres porcelains ha>- hc'cn 
considcrc‘d among the finest in the world. 

Shortly after the Dutch began to gain 
fame with their “Delft ware,” English caith- 
eiuvare makers Ivgjin to turn ou« the same 
sort of j)r(>dui.t. Bristol :in«l several towns 
in Stafford sli ire were the vcnieis of the in- 
clustiv. As soon as Hottgei discovered 
kaolin in Cierniain'. the Knglish also began 
to hunt for It and about J7s5, a drug'^si 
nami'cl William Cookworlhv found both 
cliina clax and rhina stone in Cornxvall At 
once potteries toi making true poivcdain, 
which the English usuallv c'ail “chinawMie,” 
wcie sUirted at Plymouth and at main other 
places* Fme wares vvcic uiade at flow and 


at Chelsea, both near London. Excellent 
ones were also made at Lowestoft, in Suffolk, 
ancl at .several tow^ns in Staffordshire, among 
them Stoke-on-Trent, Fenton, Longton, and 
Burslcm. Burslein was the birthplace of 
Josiah Wedgw'ood, Englancrs most famous 
])ottcr. Tie preferred to w^ork in earthen- 
ware insteacl of porcelain, and he succcrcfled 
in producing jiottery of a mo.st unusual sort. 
Alost of W^edgw'oocTs decorative pieces are 

what he callc^l “jasjx.‘r ware,'’ an unglired 
biscuit in blue, yellow, green, red, or ])lack, 
dcrorated with w’hite mouldc‘<l ornaments 
that rc*semble those of the anc ient Etruscan 
“.Samian’’ ware. He gave the name “queen’s 
ware’* to his cream-rolore<l gla/ed table 
ware, and that term is used even to-day to 
dc‘sign:'H* any kind of table porcelain or 
earthenware. 

One of Wedgw^ood’s puj>ils, Jc^siah Si)cxle, 
was the first of a long line of famous English 
letters. In lyt/) his son, Josiah Sj)ode II, 
fc)undc‘(l a fartorx' at Stokc'-on-Trent which 
continues to this da\ as the renowmed Minton 
work'*. This Sj)ode developed a discovery 
made by a 13ow’ potter in 1744, ancl used bone 
ashexs as a ])rincii>al ingredient ot the material 
from which he made a “natural soft paste*’ 
porcelain. Mam of the finest w’arc.s made 
in England to-dav the Coalport, Worcester, 
Minton and Co[)elancl porcelains, are made 
ac'conlin... .c> S]H)de’s method and are known 
is “l)nne china’ lot thai reason. These 
English wares are now among the most val- 
ued in the world. 

The making eff pi>itcrv is now a x^ast indus- 
tr>x England Eranc'e, Dcuimark. italv 
China, C/Lxho>lc>\"ikia. all have line wares 
In the Li/itec1 Slates individual pollers are 
manv and active aided by the New York 
Stall' Ct'llege of CcTamics al Alfred Cnixer- 
Miv. .And Ec'nox tabic' ware made in large 
factoric's in T ^aion. New ]er^ev is beautiful 
.iiul viurablc. The Indians ot the pueblo of 
San lldefonso (sfin el'da-fctii'sr>'i, near Santa 
Fe, 2<e\v Mexico, make an cxlrcmelv hand- 
.somc black xx’are uj)i>n which ihev use their 
ancient symbolical designs. It is the fine.-l 
of much line work that Indian potters do. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 5 

THE FINE ART OF ENAMELING 

Note: For haste injorniatiofi For statistical and rurrrut facts, 

not found on this pa fie, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, \'ol. 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
How enamel can be used for greatest masters. 12 (i() 

both bathtubs and beautiful When ('harlema^ne turned to 
jxirtraits, 12 -63 ('onstantim^ple for his artists. 

What materials go into enamel. 12 60 

12-63 The discover} of two other ways 

What the two methods of enamel- of making beautiful thinus in 

ing are, 12-63 enamel, 12 66-6S 

How the proce.ss of enamelini; When tiny snuffboxes became 
was carried to ('hina, 12-64 treasures, 12 6S 

How the Byzantines became its 

Things to Think About 
Why is enamel useful to us? enamel? 

What are the advantaije.s of the H«nv are portrait^ done under 
two methods of enameling? enamel? 

When did great artists work in 

Picture Hunt 

What different objects were cov- play a beautiful snufflmx? 

ered with enamel in the Mid- 12 67 

die Ages? 12-65 * What nvu ini*iho«l »»! enameling 

When was it fashionable to dis- ha^s been invented.^ 12 oS 

Related Material 

The Sumerian use of enamel, ii- Florence, 13 -60 

25 When Louis XIV of France set 

The realism of the (ireek paint- the world s standards for taste, 

ers. II 50 11-2^1 

Story of the Byzantine empire, ("hina's glorious hi.story in art, 
5 287 ' 5 324 

How the crusades began, 11--90 The art of the Mirldle Ages, ii- 
How the Renaissance grew in 94 

Practical Applications 

Though enameling is done on a in the arts, and many excellent 
great commercial scale to-day, examples are to be found, 
there are frequent uses for it 

Summary Statement 

Enameling, as a method of of man's artistic achievements, 
decorating objects of art, and Becau.se of its lasting qualities, 

later even as a medium for por- its c]eanline.ss, and its gaiety of 

traiture and painting, has made color, it has always appealed to 
for itself a high place in the field man's love of the beautiful. 
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To the left is sn enameled vase from Egypt— one of the earliest 
bits of enamel in the world. Below is one of the enameled lions 
from the ^‘Procession Street” whidi led to the famous Ishtar 
Gate of Babylon. These handsome animals are white or yellow 
with flaming manes, and stand against a background of bright 
blue. 
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I'LhIim Ij> MrTro|iiiliiiiii Mimfinn <,f Art 


The FINE ART of ENAMELING 

You Have a Bathtub of Enamel, and You May Have Vases and 
Jewels, or Even Your Portrait, in the Same Glassy Substance 


OS'r luilhiuhs arr ma<k* onamel 
Wtirc; so arc kit( lu n sinks and many 
of our pots and pans '1 lirsc things 
aio smooth .ind stainlrss, an<l good enougli 
to look at in their N\a\ Hut did \ou know 
that for Unmsands of y(*ars enamel has also 
l)e(‘n iis(‘d for tlie m(*si gorgeinis artistic ef- 
fects for vases and decorated daggcTs and 
jewelry ami j)4iinled wail jx\nels> l\\en i\ow 
there ma\ well he an enamel tal)let in \our 
(hurth or school, with the it*imes of soldiers 
who fell in the Woild War on it, or an en- 
ameled tropliv t up at the athletic dub, or an 
enameled tile under the teapot. And halfway 
between the useful kitchen sink and the orna- 
mi-ntal cup or vase, are inan\ l)rigltl-coloied 
vanity cases and cigarette boxes and tt)ilet 
articles done in enamel. Si) what exactly is 
enamel? 

It is really a peculiar kind of glass; but it 
is strong and lasting like metal. It is ina'*' 
of .silica (sll'bka), potash, and minium, all 
fused or melted on to a ba.se. This base is 
almost always metal of some kind, though 
it may also be of pottery or glass. In most 
of our enamel ware it is of sheet iron or steel. 
This metal foundation is di{)ped into a bath 
of melted enamel and then fired in an oven. 
Sometimes as many as four coats are put on. 


one aftiT another. Strong as the resulting 
surface may be, it must not get too hot again, 
for the iron expands faster than the enamel 
crust, and may crack it. ^’et you need not 
be afraid to j^our boiling w'ater into the sink, 
for good enamel w ill not crack from that. 

Wlien .some bright and beautiful design is 
to be made with the enamel, a true artist or 
craflsma’' will be needed. In this case the 
enamel ha- tv) be ])ut on by hand w'ith a 
bru>h. So it is hardened and ground to a 
fine ])c)wder and mixed with water, to form 
a paste There are many ways of applying 
It to the metal. The two oldest and simplest, 
still the most poiiular in handmade enamel, 
are c'alled “champlex’e” (shoN 'le-va') and 
“cloisonne” ( kl w a'zc^'naO. 

“Champleve” could be translated “a raised 
liekl. ' I'or the design has been traced on 
the base, and thf‘ parts to be filled wdth col- 
ored enamel are gouged out with a delicate 
chisel, leaving little ridges standing between 
s])aces that are to be of different colors. 
W’hen the paste has been carefully put in, 
the whole is placed in a furnace and heated 
enough to turn the enamel paste into a sub- 
stance like glass, and to make it stick tight 
to the base. When the firing is over, the 
piece is scoured and polished smooth and fine. 
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“Cloisonne” means “partitioned’’; it tix) is 
French, coming from a word meaning a 
“[>arlition/’ In this kind of work the artist 
again traces his design on the base. But 
instead of scooping out hollows for the en- 
amel, he takes strips of very thin, ilat wire, 
bends them to exactly the shape of his design, 
ami solders them edgewise to the base. These 
are the partitions, 
and into the little 
cells they mark olT 
lie j)uts his colored 
enamels. When the 
piece has been tired 
and polished, the 
edges of the par- 
titions are like deli- 
cate metallic 
threads that out- 
line every part of 
his design. The 
(diinese, who are 
ailejits at cloisonne 
work, like gild 
the liny threads to 
make the design 
even sharper than 
before. 

But » hough the 
C hinese and Jajia- 
nese are famous for 
enameling, the art 
w'as not born in 
China. It came to 
the Far East in the 
fourth century \ D., 
carried by crafts- 
men who may have 
been Ber.sians or 
.Arabs, and who 
probably had learned it in Ii\/.anlium (bi- 
/an'.shl-uni), the old name for Constanti- 
nople. For there the art had Icmg tlcjurisherl, 
and there w'as done some of the ilnest (‘namel 
work evTr seen an\wvherc. 

But where had the Byzantines learned it? 

The art is very old. Something very much 
like modern enameling was done in ancient 
Babylonia, and Assyria. There are 
magnificent walls of enameled brick in the 
palace of Ramses Ilf, built in Egyj>t perhaps 
thirteen centuries before Christ. These an- 


cient [leoples enameled pottery, too. And 
the Eg\ptians decorated gorgeous jewelry by 
laying out a design in little metal squares 
ami tilling the squares with colored paste. 

'J'he Creeks — those worshi])ers of beautiful 
things —used a sort of enameling not only 
for vases and jewelry, but even to put the 


and France. We do not have, now, any 
BritLsh enamel work from l>efore the sixth 
century. But in the third century a Ro- 
man WTiler wrote of the Britons: “The 
barbarians who are neighbors t<j the sea 
spread colors on burning brass; the colors 
.slick to it, and gel as hard as rock, and the 
design stays where it was pul.” Of course 
that must have been enamel. And jilenty 
of it has come dowm to us from a little later 
time — buckles, brooches, and pins, bridles, 
bits, and shields, in brilliant blues, reds, 
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These are two of the famous daggers of Mycenae. You will 
see their beautifully inlaid blades again in the pages where 
we tell of bronze. The shining knobs which cap the handles 
are made of hard enamel. 


Imishing touches on some of their great stat- 

lies. Sometimes 
they ma<le a st. li- 
ne’s eyes of enamel. 
Phidias (fid'r-as), 
|H‘rhaps greatest of 
the Muljilors, made 
in the fiftli century 
n c a huge statue 
of /eus f/us), father 
of all the gods, and 
embroidered his 
mij^lity ioIk‘ with 
exquisite figures 
and f 1 o w e r s i n 
I olon-d enam(*l 
Bui the l)\/an- 
lines Lould not li.ixe 
learned enami‘ling 
from the l.gvpiians 
oi ilie (i reeks, for 
the 'art seems to 
ha\ e ]>een forgot tini 
loi some liimdreds 
of xears and then 
• lis( overi*(l again 
Peril, ips the B\ /an- 
l mes le.'irned it from 
I lie C'ells (sell), a 
pi-oj)lf who lived in 
Northern lairo]>e, 
especially in what 
wr n(»w call Ireland 


The bit of 
enameled 
porcelain 
at the left 
forms the 
ugly fea- 
tures of 
Hes, a god 
of ancient 
Egypt. 
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I I I n ) V M ( I I 1 I M f A 

All of the fascinatinf; objects on this page pre exanijle . 
of the enameler*s art But you must go to see them 
in a museum, for no page of photographs can do justice 
to their marvelously colored, jewellike surfaces No i 
IS a seventeenth century plate from the Caucasus, 
No J, twelfth century French crucifix. No 3, sixteenth 
century French plate showing Caesar crossing the 
Rubicon, No 4, fifteenth century Spanish stirrup of 


cloisonne No 5, French reliquary of the end of the 
t\%elfth or beginning of the thirteenth century made 
of champleve enamel on copper, No 6, two parts of a 
cloisonne necklace Byrantine work of the twelfth 
century. No 7, eleventh century Byzantine enamel on 
gold, No 8, seventeenth century Caucasian jar. No 9, 
Italian bassetaille reliquary. No 10, late seventeenUi 
century Anatolian jar 
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greens, and yellows, 'rhese things are often 
dug out of ancient Celtic graves, where they 
were buried with Celtic warriors long ago 

So the art may have come to Jiy/antium 
from the Celts. Now the jx^ople of the By- 
zantine em- 
pire, which 
had grown out 
of the ruins of 
the empire of 
Rome, were 
passionately 
fond of color 
The colorful 
art of enamel- 
ing won their 
hearts, and by 
the ninth cen- 
tury they h.nl 
become the 
greatest of all 
masters of it. 

They loved es- 
p e c i a 1 1 y to 
work on a base 
of gold, mak- 
ing their de- 
signs in clear, 
bright colors 
with no soft- 
ness or shade; 
often the de- 
sign had hu- 
man figures in 
it, but these 
figures would 
he oddly stiff 
and doll-like, 
though fasci- 
nating as mere 
designs. Most 
Byzantine 
w'ork was meant for use in the churches. 
You may still see the most famous example 
of it if you go to St. Mark s in Venice; this 
is the Pala d’Oro, a great altarf^iecc in 
cloisonne. 

In the ninth century, w^hen Charlemagne 
fshar'lc-man) w’anted Vjeautiful fittings for 
the churches he was building in France and 
Germany, he naturally turned U) Byzantium 
for aid. He i)cr)Uadcd some Byzantine cn- 


amelcrs to settle in northern cities of his 
empire, at Aix-la-C'haix'llc (r‘ks'la-sha'pCr), 
at Cologne, and elsewhere along the Rhine. 
So at last the art had come batk to its former 
home in Northern lOuropc. There it nour- 
ished wddel\ , 
for people 
loved its (me 
glow. "1 he en- 
amelcrs deco- 
rated altars. 
cTiicilL\(‘s,l>ish 
ops’ staffs. 
Mass liook^, 
and reli([uaiies 
(iM'T-kwa rl'i 
foi holding I he 
sacrexi rein s ot 
I Ji t' s a i n 1 s 
One o 1 t h e 
most gorgeous 
ol the relicjiui 
lies is still in 
the (alhedral 
at t'ologin* It 
IS siippose<l to 
hold the bones 
of the thi(*(* 

■u 

\\ ise Men who 
\i''ite(| the in 
hint Jesus at 
Bethlehem 
In the elc\ 
c n t h a n d 
twelfth (enlu 
Ties the center 
of I lie art was 
at Cologne 
But gradually 
it passed to 
P'ranee, and 
by the four- 
teenth centiir\ Limoges (le'mOzl/) w^as the 
center of it. All this time champlcvc had 
lx?en the favorite prin ess for enameling. But 
in this c(*ntury a new way was devised a 
dilficult ind beautiful way width needed the 
most delicate skill of both sculptor and en- 
anuder. it probably started in Italy, though 
it is known by a French name, as the older 
wa>s arc; it is railed “basse-taille” (bas- 
ta'y’), w'hich means “low cut.” On a gold 



I’l »i« hy Mimeum of Art 

It is easy to tell where this charming and elaborately ornamented vase 
came from ! It was made in China in the eighteenth century. Although 
you cannot see them in this picture, each of the vase’s tiny patterns in 
enamel is surrounded by a wall, or tiny partition. This is what is caUed 
*’cloisonn6’* enameling. 
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II f »K I \ Meir iM lit»r M m > (Art 

All through the eighteenth century end into the nine- 
teenth, jewelers, enemelers, inleyers, end other crefts- 
men hed their hends full melung the demty, jewelhke 
boxes thet feshion demende 1 For snuff tsking wes 
the rege, end no fop or gellsnt could feel thet he wes 
properly equipped without one of these artistic little 


snuffboxes Indeed, he might heve several, to go 
with his venous costumes I Some were mede of gold 
end set with diemonds end other precious stones. 
Above ere enemel snuffboxes — mostly of the eighteenth 
century Here you see cloisonnd enemel, end mime- 
turas painted upon enameled surfaces. 
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or silver base the enanieler delicately en- 
graves or carves a design in very low relief, 
but outlines it sharply so that it will show 
through the enamel. For he then covers it 
completely with a coat of transparent enamel. 
The beauty of this comes from the way it 
gives lights and shades to the surface; where 
the enamel is thin, the gold or silver shows 
through and rellects the light; where it is 
thicker, the masst‘s of it form the shadows of 
the design. The famous Ring’s Ciij) in the 
British Museum, one of the finest enameled 
i>bjccts in all the world, is ba'^se-taille. 

In the fifteenth century anothei discovery 
was made in Italy, and soon spread to 
Flanders and other ])laces, and esinx^ially to 
France. It was found that a coat of enamel 
may l>e fused all over Inith sides of a metal 
plate; then a picture or other design may be 
painted on that coat of enamel with mineral 
paints which will fuse with the enamel; then 
if the j)iccc is fired a second time, the paint- 
ing fuses into the enamel and forms part of 
it, without its lines and colors lx*ing harmed 
or changed at all. This process is called 
simply enamel jiainting. 

You can easilx imagine what line effects 
could be made out of this disc(jvery. Enamel 


One of the most 
distinguished of 
modern enamel 
workers is Mitzi 
Otten, whose 
fine study of 
New York sky- 
scrapers against 
the evening sky 
is shown here. 
In this work 
called **Central 
Park South” - 
Mrs. Otten, by 
birth a Viennese, 
has shown the 
city of her 
adoption in one 
of its most 
lovely moods. 
The sky is a 
soft blue, with 
silver leaf 
underlying the 
enamel to give 
it the brilliance 
of natural lif^t. 
Silver leaf also 
underlies the 
ye:lo w that 
jmeks out the 
windows. The 
tall masaea are 
aharply outlined. 


painting was very j)0])ular in France in iht 
centuries that h)lknved. Leonard Limi)usin 
(le'moo'/ca\'), a famou.s French enameler of 
the M.xteenth century, R said lo have made 
nearly two thousand enameled pieces. Louis 
XIV was fond of gav enameling, just as he 
was of other gorgeous things. His medal- 
li«)ns, NiMilTboxes, watch cases, and other 
enameled ])ieces are mnv among the treasures 
i>f the world. One of hi-- sniilTboxes was 
a- delkale in lolor as a biiltertU's wine 
Sometimes enamel ])ainters ha\e bec*n 
really great artists, just as if the\ worked, 
not on metal, but on canvas. Portraits were 
—and still are done on enamel, as were 
paintings of anything else tiu* artist clu)se 
for his subject. .\nd these delicate piitures 
are often of startling beauty. 

Hut, bathtub or fine painting, it is all 
enamel. Thv (excellence of enamel is that it 
is both servii'eable and beautiful Thv bath- 
tub ought t(^ b(‘ in its humble wa\ Ixeaiitiful, 
and the most d(‘licate jiicture in enamel is 
sturdy and lasting. We ask the bathtub h>r 
service first and be‘aut\ afterwards, and the 
picture for ])eaiit\ \u^\ t)f cdl We should 
e'ert.iinly not like to gel cdoiig witht>ut “it her 
e)f them! 

Fine and vigor- 
ous color is per- 
haps the ou I • 
standing quality 
In this artist’s 
work. She has 
invented her 
own methods. 
Over a metal 
foundation in 
this piece, a cop- 
pertray is 
spread a coat of 
enamel that may 
be of any color. 
It IS then firea. 
On top of this 
foundation the 
colors to appear 
in the finished 
picture are 
spread. Only a 
few are applied 
at one time. 
They are fired 
immediately and 
then allowed to 
cool before more 
color is put on. 
Each application 
of color fuses 
with the enamel 
base and be- 
comeaapartofit 
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Reading Unit 
No. 6 


TIIK MOST (GLORIOUS WINDOWS IN 
THE WORLD 


hor hasir hi for mu t inti For statistical and current jact^ 

not joutnl on this pa^r, consult consult the Richards Year Bonk 
the general Judex, lot. 75. Index. 

Internstinf* Facts Explained 

How ‘Ntained j'lass was developed IL)\v a stained-plass wdndow^ is 
(iurin^ the Middle .\j^es. 12 jiut toj^ether. 12 76 

7 * W'hen all the churches had beau- 

\\ hv ^lass is iK)l only stain(*fl but liful windows, 12-77 

painted, 12 72 How many windfwvs have been 

How the early i»lassinakers ^ot lo.si ii- ri(*ts and wars, 12 77 

their c«>lors, 12 72 When two .\mericans revived the 

How ^ila'^s is painte<l with j'las*^. art of stained glass, 12--77 

74 

Picture Hunt 

How is a stained-glass windtnv made? 12—75 

inade to-day.*^ 12 7^ What sort of subjects have mod- 

\\ hat stu'l of stains were used ern ghi'^smakers turned to? 

in various windows? 12 74 12 70 

W'hen was the lo\eIiest glas> 

Related Material 

riie lack of conif(»rts in th<' Mid- Ages. 5 ;^ot 

rile Ages, 5 2i)^ The insj>iring Gothic architec- 

How the C'hri^lian monks made ture. 459 

fine jucture books, n 84 What the » jthedral meant to the 

How the ('rusades began, ii- people in the Middle Ages. 

90 II Q() 

Slor\' of Richard the Lion- What gla.ss has meant to man. 

hearted, 12 87 * 12-27 

(ileam and gloom in the Middle 

Habits and Attitudes 

The artists of the Middle .\ges than bit; of colored glass jdaced 

could work unforgettable in a window opening, 

beauties with nothing more 

Leisure-time A ctizdties 

Visit the churches in your neigh of the oKl wmdows shown in 

borh(H)d and compare the mu.seums or in |uctures that 

stained-gla.ss windows to be you may find in books and 

found in them with examples magazines. 

Summary Statement 

Much of the beauty and in- to the windows, which arc mar- 

spiration to be found in early velous works of beauty in them- 

Gothic cathcilrals can be traced selves. 
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It would be uselees to try to compare this modem 
^ndow by Tiffany with the early windows of the 
Middle Ages The artist's aims and methods have 
changed. This beautiftil landscape is like a painting. 


and has no need for any particular setting. The early 
windows, on the other hand, were moant to look like 
clusters of gems, their setting was the Gothic church, 
and th»y told simple people the stories of the Bible. 
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rii it<i li> K»iii4>nf> View ( <1 

The craftsman hara at work in the picture above has 
received an order to make a stained-glass window for 
a country church. His customers wanted to be sure 
that what he was planning to do w*ouId please them» 
so they had him submit the small sketch which now 


stands upnght on the table. The worker is standing 
in front of a large outline drawing, or “cartoon/* which 
you can dimly see upon the wall. It is from this that 
the worker gets his pattern for each piece of glass 
that goes into the window — which is shown on the left. 


The MOST GLORIOUS WINDOWS in the WORLD 

Here Is the Story of Stained Glass, an Art Which Was Long 
Lost to the World, and Which Has Never Been 
Wholly Learned Again 


HKN we Step into .i j^re;it (hiirdi, jiar- 
ticularly if it is one of the line old 
cathedr.ils built \on^ a>;o in the Mid- 
dle Ages, what is it llhit makes us feel at 
once an atmosphere of hushed and solemn 
beauty? It is partly the (iothic eolumns, no 
doubt, and partly the high altar ^^ith its 
carvings and its candlesticks, liut most of 
all it is the light the soft and lovely light 
which comes through tall, many-colored ^^i^ 
(lows of stained glass. 

“Storied windows richlv dighl. 

Casting a dim, religious light,” 

as Milton put it. “Storied w indows” - - scenes 
from the Ciospels and the lives of the saints, 
many stories in glass. “Richly dighl’ 
clothed in rich color, glowing with the light 


that .shines through them. “Casting a dim, 
religious light”— surely it is this rich half- 
light whiih gave us that first feeling of aw e I 
How is it ilone? How’ can men make those 
glowing jnctures in glass? It is an art whicli 
the ancients did not know\ It was developed 
during the Middle Ages, and from the first 
WMS uM‘d mostly to make the churches more 
solemn and beautiful. The nearest thing to 
it earlier was gh .s mosaic (mo-za'lk) — small 
bits of colored and gilt gkiss set into plaster 
so as to make designs or pictures. These 
mosiiics w'erc used in pavements or on walls. 
In Asia Minor some of the Mohammedan 
craftsmen learned to use mosaic panels as 
windows; of course such windows could not 
be seen through, any more than those in the 
cathedrals can, but they let in a little light. 



ART IN STAINED GLASS 


Perhaps merchants from the rich trading city 
of Venice brought the secret of these bright - 
colored windows home with them. At least 
we know that by about looo \J). they were 
being made in Italy, in France, and in 
Ormany. 

But true stained-glass windows, as we 
know them, did not 


makers worked out some very lovely colors 
for their pot metal —yellow, olive, and 
emerald green, light and dark blue, a dark 
brownish purple, a lighter brownish purple, 
a dark ruby red. 

The ruby red was so dark that it looked 
nearly black ami di<l not let enough light 
through. So the 


come to their full 
bloom until the thir- 
leenth century, 
about seven hundred 
years ago. The art 
nourished and grew 
and changed for 
three or four hun- 
dred years after that, 
and then fell into de- 
cay not to be re- 
vived until almost 
our own lime. Of 
course during all that 
time the ways of 
w orking could not be 
exactly the same, i>ut 
alw'a\s the beauty of 
the design or picture 
comes partly from 
pieces of colored 
glass fitted together 
and partly from 
painting done tm 
top of the gla>> 



makeis worked out 
a j)roce.NS calh‘<l 
“Hashing,” by whii h 
they made it light i*r. 
The glassmakei took 
a mass of nn)llen 
while glass on the 
enil of his l)Iowj)ipe, 
and then dipped tlit* 
blowj>ipe into the red 
pot metal, too. 'Then 
lie blew out a hiig(‘ 
bubble made ol botli 
led and white 
while insi<lt* .ind 
luhy ri (1 all o\<T Ht‘ 
blew and blew until 
th(‘ bubble was s(» 
thin that tin* shade 
of i(‘d was just I ight . 
then -fh'ftlx lie ^lit 
the bubl>]i‘ and knd 
it out in a tlal ‘^lieet 
w hiti* on one side, 
ru b\ r ed nii t li e 


So ‘‘stained glass” is ' 

ct'iinMrl With soft lights streaming through his golden halo and 
c y in stall e i garments. Saint Bruno sits in state upon his 

an<i painted. throne. This stained glass was made in Flanders or 

TVi<» rvIJoT* Northern France in the sixteenth century. And how dif- 

1 nc Older win- ferent it is from the mosaic-like windows of the earlier 


dow's, dating from 
the thirteenth cen- 


centuriesl Large pieces of glass have taken the place of 
the tiny pieces which, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, were often only half an inch wide and one or two 


tury, arc mostly 


inches long! 


olher. Ihi^ s.nur 
process (a me t«) bi- 
u.sed for all sorts ot 
j)ol metals, so iliat 
the glazier lould g<*t 
any .shade lu‘ de- 
sired. 


stained. The color i.s in them, not on them, 
for the glass was coIor(*d when it was si ill 
“pot metar'—that is, when it was melted in 
the jKJt. Glassmakers, or glaziers, of that flay 
did not know' how to make large frieies of 
glass, or how to make lludr gla.ss clear and 
smooth, as ours is to-day. Their “while” 


Let us imagine that our thirteenth century 
glassworker is making a window with llu* 
ligiire of a .saint piclun*d in it. '1 he holy man 
Stands pointing to heaven, the great .scat let 
doak which is his garment falling awa\ from 
his uplifted arm. '^flie jricturc has first lu-en 
sketched out on a whilewashccl board, llie 


glass w'as really a sort of sea green, and could glassworker now lays a piece of stainerl glass 

not l)e seen through very perfectly. All their over the saint’s face, and with a shar])l>- 

glass was full of bubbles and had an uneven pointed rerl-hot iron he touches the gla.ss. 

surface. But these imjK'rfcctions only made folio ving the outline beneath very carefull\ 

the colored glass more beautiful. And the This iron serves liim as a glass cutter, for 
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There are no short cuts to the 
making of stained-glass win- 
dows. Each step in the process 
must be taken with care and 
precision. F'rst 1.^40 artist must 
make a painting or “cartoon.’* 
This is shown in the picture 
above. In the oval you see the 
artist tracing the cartoon on 
transparent paper. At the up- 
per right he is cutting out 
pieces of cardboard which he 
will use as patterns for cutting 
the glas.s. In the pictures at 
the bottom of the page he is 
assembling the bits of glass 
that have been cut from the 
cardboard patterns, and is 
binding them together with 
strips of lead. In the center 
are two windows that are prac- 
tically finished. All they need 
now is a little retouching and a 
final careful inspection to see 
that they are strong and perfect 
in every detail. 



Would you like to make a 
stained-glass w'indow? It 
wouldn’t really be of glass, be- 
cause that would be too diffi- 
cult; but colored cellophane cut 
into odd, irregular shapes of 
different colors and “leaded” 
together with strips of thick 
black paper can be very pretty. 
You may even try to make a 
figure. Cut a piece of white 
cellophane the size and shape 
of your window — you may want 
it larger so that the edges can 
be tacked to a wooden frame. 
Then place the different col- 
ored pieces of the pattern or 
figure upon the white piece, 
gluing the edges — which will 
be hidden later by the black 
strips— with a collodion glue or 
cement. Window^s like this are 
very charming for your room or 
for stage scenery. They should 
be lighted indirectly, for an 
electric bulb directly behind 
them will show through. 
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there were no diamond glass cutters in those 
days. Next our glassworker breaks off the 
glass around the outline he has cut into it, 
chipping off the uneven edges with a grazing 
iron, which is a little like a pair of pincers. 

So he goes on, cutting the arms, the red 
robe, the background, of glass of different 
colors. But he has to 
l>e careful about the 
size of his pieces, be- 
' cause they all have 
to be held together 
afterward in lead, 
and the glassworker 
wants the finished 
window to be as 
strong and beautiful 
as may be. So he 
never cuts pieces 
that are too small, 
not only because 
they are hard to cut 
with his red-hot iron 
but also because the 
lead strij)S between 
them will take up 
too much room and 
spoil the effect. Be- 
sides, the leading 
around tiny j)ieces 
has a way of collect- 
ing dust- which a 
'^eriou^ matter when 
>our window' i'j t<^ Ik* 
high up out of reach 
in the chur(h. And 
lastly and most im- 
[)ortant, our glazier 
knows that a win- 
dow w'ith tcK> many little panes will be so 
weak that it will liend and sway with every 
gust ol wind. On the other hand, he can- 
not make very large pieces, and wouhl 
not use them anyw'ay, because that would 
make the window w'eak loo, and l)esides, the 
leading is a part of his design, and a few very 
large pieces would be out of proportion to 
the rest. 

So he cuts one piece for the upper arm of 
his saint and another for the lower arm, and 
makes the red cloak in several parts. But 
he cuts the whole hand out of one piece. 


instead of making a sei)arate piece for each 
linger, fn every jiiece he cuts he will re- 
member not only the size but the shape too, 
since odd-shaped bits are haul to cut and to 
lead together; and he never forgets to picture 
to himself how* the dark lines of the strips of 
lead between the l)its of glass are going to 
fit into his design. 

But he is not 
re.iily yet to ])ut his 
window together 
'I he saint’s face is 
just a featureless 
blur of glass, all liis 
lingers are run to- 
gether, and the l)ac k- 
ground pieces are 
mere staring white 
bits which will let in 
too much light and 
spoil the picture l)\ 
showing sciaps ol 
outdoor lands(*ipe 
'I liis is whete, from 
the lirsl, the piiint 
///t; part ot making 
stained glass conus 
in 

I hV lleshc olorhas 
been made b\ sl.iir, 
mg the white glass 
will) a snlutioi^ nt 
{ ld« »r idr ( klf /r id ' < »l 
sil\(*i But tlie out 
lint s t»f tuir s,nnt s 
tt al uit s ami lingt i s. 
the h»Id ^ in lus c rim- 
son tloak. a lit] am 
other .sliaq> lines ti 
the picture have to be put in with a dark 
brown enamel. Now enamel, as we ha\e 
said in (»ur article about it, \s reaWy a sort 
of glass. So whal our glassworker dcKS is to 
paint on glass with glass! When, w'ith his 
enamel paint, he has j)ul into the picture of 
the s;iint all the d(*t«iils he tliinks nccessirv, 
he puts the painted j)ieces into an oven. I'he 
powdered gkiss in the enamel fuses in the 
heat with the surface of the stained glass and 
lx?comes a part of it. 

Our glassworker uses this brown enamel 
on his background, tcx). Pcrhaj>s he puls a 



1 h«l*; J > M*tf Muwjiii if \rl 

The stained-Klass windows of the Renaisssnce were not so 
beautiful as those that had gone before, for the artists were 
using too much enamel. In Switzerland, however, the 
artists put enamel to good use. They used larger pieces 
of glass and, consequently, less leading. Dark broi^n en- 
amel was used for the drawing, and a golden effect was 
obtained with silver stam. Above is a sixteenth century 
coat of arms which was made, not for a church, but for the 
home of some important person in Switzerland. 
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ly 01ii\ii>r AliOAri aiiil M4tln>tH>liliiU MiiHruni of Art 


Some of the loveliest twelfth end thirteenth century 
stained-glass windows are in the cathedral of Poitiers 
in France. Wos. i and 3 show you two of them, but 
of course you cannot see their beautiful colors. ^ Like 
all early windows, they are made of many tiny pieces. 
Ito. a is a German early sixte** 'th century panel made 


from a design by Diirer. It represents the Descent 
from the Cross. Nos. 4 and 7 are windows of the 
early sixteenth century showing scenes from the life 
of Christ. Nos. 5 and 6 are from the cathedral of 
Arezzo in Italy and tell the story of the conversion of 
St. Matthew. 
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mass of foliage back of the jX)inting saint, not to spoil the effec t of the window, 
perhaps a lovely arrangement of scrolls. Am] now our red-robed saint stands in the 


Then he tills in all about this design with cathedr.il in all his glory, pointing the kneel- 
linc crisscross lines called ing worshippers to Heaven. 

*'crosshatching.’' Or pcT- sunshine streams 


haps he coats the glass all 
over with enamel, and 
^^hen it is partly dry 
pounds it lightly with a 
stiff-bristled brush. This 
‘‘stippling” breaks up the 
enamel into tiny sjpocks 
and gives it a powdery 
apjx^arance; it is called 
“grisaille'’ (grl-zalM, 
which means ‘‘grayish.” 
I'his is one of the most 
beautiful backgrounds of 
all. How’ gorgeously the 
red robe and utpraised 
pointing finger of our 
saint stand out against it ’ 
Xow’ at last our glass- 
worker is ready to put his 
w’inc low* together 1 le lays 
out all the pieces in order, 
iS though he were putting 
together a puzzle 'Fhen 
he fits betw’een them little 
bars of lead, shaped to 
hold the glass. Wherever 
these “leads” meet, he 
solders them together, 
and, to make all firm and 
tight, rubs putty or ce- 
ment into the crevices be- 
tween the Ifad and the 
glass. Tie solders in at its 
middle point a piece of 



softly through and around 
his figure, glowing w'ith 
the reds and grerns and 
l)lues and golden yellows 
of the glass and making 
it seem as though the pic- 
tured hcply man hinisc*lt 
ga\e forth a holy light 
This window, and all 
the others, wcpuld be litliMi 
(Mrefull> into the* geneial 
scheme of dc'c oration ot 
the church. It was a part 
of the beautiful (Jot hie 
architecture. At first the* 
windows were tall, n.n 
low, and poinic'd at the* 
top) I‘*c)i (hc‘se “lance*!" 
windows thc‘ gla-^sworkei 
usiKillc pre |)ared sc \ era) 
round medallions, and |)Ul 
them one* al)o\e »inolhc*i 
with small pane's, oi 
“cjuarries,*^ hc‘tw(‘c*n 
I .all r the* lane et w Imlow s 
weic' often set dose to 
gether to gi\e the' effc*c t 
ol a single window, with 
only narrow c'olumns ot 
stone called “mullions 
between, then llie gl.iss 
worker could pdan .i |ni 
turc' or design that took 
in the whole opn'ning At 


coppper w'ire, loo, here* ami 
there. Finally the whole 
pfic ture, now all leaded to- 
gether, is ready to be p)ut 
in the window opening. 
That done, the workmen 
twdst the copfper wdres 
around the “saddle bars” 
that are to supjport the 
glass. These are iron bars 


I'lioto li> < dthf' Irol of ''t If/hn ihr I>i^ iif* 

This great window shows you what modem 
stained glass can look like. It is in the cathe- 
dral of St John the Divine in New York City. 
Notice how the scenes have been made to fit 
the shape of the window. The angel with his 


lh(‘ l(>p> of these* great w in 
clow's would be a rounded 
sjiace, wliich the glass- 
worker filled with scroll- 
work or other designs 


spreacling wings fits into the time Went on, the 

tall saints below fit into their tall arches. The • i « 

artists of stained-glass windows have always makers of Stained glass 

had this problem of making their designs to _ * . dfMM*nd mnrr -itid 

fit a cerUin apace. And that is one reason <ltp)Cn(l more and 

why stained glass is often called the “hand- more on painting their 
maid of architecture.’* . . • i 

ppictures and less on piicc- 


that span the w'indow oppcning every few ing piot metal colors together. They wanted 


feet; they are sometimes shaped to fol- to tell dories in their pfictures, and it w\'is ver> 
low the main lines of the leading so as hard to put in details of the story when 
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*» 

everythiiif^ had to he |)i(.‘a‘(l toj^edhor like a 
|)i(’lurc puzzle. 'I'he painters learned to make 
tine pictures on glass, almost as line as could 
be made on caiwas. 1'he\ did it, however, 
in an odd way, more like etching than paint- 
ing; that is, they usually put on a solid coat 
of enamel and then scrat('he<l off what they 
dill not want. It worker I very well. Hut 
the more enamel, the less ])ol metal; anrl it 
is the pot metal which glows and gleams like 
jewels. So many j)eo|)le jinder the way the 
earlier gla//u*rs work<*d. 

'Thus the k.arl} (iothic of the thirteenth 
century became thi‘ .Middle (i»)thic ol the* 
fourteenth an<l then the Lati* (iothic of tin* 
lifte<*nth. Hy that lime nearly every cathe- 
dral and chaj)el and minsu-r in Kuroj)e was 
lovely with stained and painted glass. Fhe 
windows at Cologne and Nuremberg and 
.\ugsburg, in (iermany, w(‘re fanmus every- 
where. In France there was the glory of 
Kouen and ('hart res and Rh(‘ims, Hoiirg(*s 
and \ miens and rai lc^. Sjiain, Italy, .\ustria, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands could also 
boast of marvels in glass. .Magnificent, too, 
weie the window-, of tlu‘ l.ngli^h churches. 
I'ilgrims to the shrine* «»f St . Thomas a Hecket, 
at ('anterbiiry, saw windows made by tlie 
tiiU'st glassworkers of Tairope. .\t \ Ork the 
cathedral liad the kirgest and finest gri--aille 
windows ever nia<le Westminster .\bbe\, in 
London, the c.ithe«lrals at Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Wells, and Lincoln - all had gloriously 
beautiful glass. 

.\ good deal of this Sfilendor is lost to us 
nenv destroyc-d b\ riots *ind wars. During 
the time of the religious trouble's in the .si\- 
tc'eiith and seventeenth centuries man} ]H'o- 
ple w'ere breaking away from tlie older 
church, and mobs of rioters or of angry sol- 
diers often broke into the c.ithedraN, smash- 
ing and slashing all about them at tiu* .sym- 
bols of the religion the} had learned te) hate. 
And of course glass windows, unle.ss they are 
too high up, are tem|>lingly easy to break. 
At Canterbury, they say, a madly excited 
rioter named ‘^Hlue Dick” armed himself 
with a ladder and a long pc»le, and system- 
atically punched out ])iece by |)iece every 
bit of glass he could reach. Nor have the 
guns of modern heavy artillery ahvays been 


more careful than w^ere those old mobs. 

Vet much remains. And many of the win- 
dows that wxTC broken have been restored, 
though the new* glass cannot l)e quite .so 
beautiful as the old. The rea.son for this 
sad fact is not that the secret of staining 
glass is lost though it is true that most 
modern glaziers dej)end too much on i>aint- 
ing the* glass. Hut the uneven surfaces and 
bubbly inequalities of the old glass make it 
.soften and “mellow'’’ with time. Whether 
the clearer modern gla.ss will ever mellow so 
charmingly with age we cannot be sure. 

The* art of making stained glass window's 
was by no means forgotten w'hen the Middle 
\ges passed into the time of intellectual 
awakening which we call the Renais.sance 
f renV*-M‘>\s'). Fine stained glass continued 
to be made, especially in Germany and 
Switzerland. Much of it wms now' used in 
private hoU'NCs iristeiid of churches, and so 
the craftsmen had a chance to picture other 
tilings besides bi'-hojis and saints. Hut the 
|H*riod of its grc'ate-^i glory w’as j)ast, and 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tuiies the art fell \ery low. 

It has bt*en revived in our own day, and 
that, surely, is a thing to make us glad. At 
tirst the men who revived it - William Morris 
«inc| Edward Hurne-Jones and other artists 
in England tried simply to copy the designs 
of the Middle .Vges. Hut it is never a very 
good idea n*t .ely to try to do things as others 
have done iIkc , for men must e.xpress their 
own ideas and feelings in art, not those of 
an} one eh.*, however beautiful. So more 
recc*nt artists in gkiss have tried to w'ork out 
their own notions of what is beautiful, and 
e.sj)ecially to see if all the new things w’e have 
learned about making glass cannot be usc*d 
to m.ike stained glass better. Two Ameri- 
cans, Louis C. 'TitTanv and John La Farge, 
have been c s|)ecially successful in these e\- 
]>eriments with a i.c-w stained glass. Tiffany 
’nvented a new shimmering glass which he 
called “favrile” (favTlD, and La Farge, a 
well-known painter, made with it some win- 
dows which are a feast of lovely color. 
Windows such as these may now' be made 
for private houses as well as other build- 
ings 
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Reading Unit 
No. 7 

WITCHERY IN GOLD AND SILVER 

-V o/r : For basic in formation For statist it at a tut < urrcnt fat ts , 

not fount! on this paffc, consult consult the Ru hards Year Hook 
the general Index, Vot. rj. Indtx, 

Interesting Facts Fx plained 

How the Egyptians wnirked won- How the ( rusaciers brought back 
ders in pure gold, 12-79 gorgeous piece.s from (’onstan- 

How Croesus hoarded gold in a iin(»|>le. 12 86 

temple, 12 -82 How the Renaissance raised jew- 

W'hen the Greeks built a huge elry and gold work to its peak 

statue of ivory and gold, 12 of beauty. 12 88 

84 'Fhe early gold and silver .smiths 

When the wealthy Romans loved in .\mtTica, 12 90 

to show their silver services, How silver plating was discov- 

12-84 ered. 12-90 

Picture Hunt 

What sort of animals were use<l the chalices of the 14th and 

to decorate the famous Rospig- i5lh centuries? 12 85 

liosi cup? 12 -79 What are the main charact(‘ristii < 

What sort of grild work has been of early American siher work -* 

dug up at I’r? 12 81 t2 ()t 

What kind of work was used on 

Related Material 

The workmanshi}) of the Kgyp- 'I’he spirit of the late (iothii Age. 

lians, II -12 • II 04 

The ancient Greeks, creators of 'Fhe late llowering of English 
the ideal. 11-31 art. ii 293 

The Romans as architects and How .Xmeriia has developed an 
engineers, ii 61 art of her own, ii ^54 

The wealth of the Byzantine em- fndustrialism and its effect upon 
pire, 5-287 ideas, 7 217, 241 

Practical A p plications 

The working of gold and silver times, and the i)leasure of the 

have changed very little in individual craftsman is as great 

their methods since earliest to-day as ever. 

Leisure-time Activities 

Study the gold and silver work that in the museums or in pic- 

that appears in jewelers' win- lures that you may find. How 

(lows, and compare it with do you think it has changed? 

Summary Statement 

Man has always loved to com- feet a thing as possible. Many 

bine artistic beauty with precious objects of great beauty have been 

materials, packing as much value made from gold and silver, 
and beauty into as small and per- 
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WITCHERY in GOLD and SILVER 

How the Expert Artist in the White and Yellow Metals Can Rival 
the Painter with His Brush and Colors 


0 OIJ niiu rrad in the Book of Kxodus 
of how the ancient Israelites wrought 
in gold and silver for the glory of the 
Lord. i\t the command of Moses, the peoj)le 
gathered together all sorts of precious and 
gorgeously colored materials; “they came, 
both men and women, as many as were will- 
ing hearted, and brought bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and rings and tablets, all jewels of 
gold.” 'Fhen Moses aj)pointed He/aleel and 
Aholiab, men “skilled in all manner of work- 
manship,” “to devise curious works, to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
the cutting of stcMies, to set them,” and “to 
work all manner of wairk, of the engraver.” 
They and their helpers built the tabernacle 
and all its furniture and fittings, the tables, 
the Ark of the Covenant, the seven-branched 
candlestick with its cups like almond flowers. 
The doors turned in sockets of brass; the 


walN were pl.'ied with beaten gold. Thus 
the goldsmiths and the silversmiths made 
beautiful the holy j)lace. 

Perhaps the Israelites had learned some- 
thing of this skill in gold and silver while 
they were laboring as slaves in Egypt. For 
the Kgyj>tians and the Sumerians were the 
lirst peoples, so far as we know', to win skill 
as goldsmiths, as they w'ere the first to do so 
man\ other things. Five thousand years ago 
l*'.gyptian goldsmiths were as skillful crafts- 
men as any who have ever lived. Wc know' 
this from the magnificent furnishings in the 
royal tombs which are from time to time 
discovered and opened. 

Tn these tombs, what splendor of silver 
and gold and bright enamel and precious 
stones I Chairs and bedsteads, tables, thrones, 
and even state chariots were plated with gold 
and silver. Toilet articles and jewelry of 
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every kind were made of gold, set with pre- 
cious stones, and highly decorated with 
something very like mo<lern enamel. The 
coffins were made of gold and silver and 
covered with hammered and engraved de- 
signs. And the magnillcence of crowns and 
scepters, of diadems and breast^dates, is Ix^- 
yond all words. The height reached by the 
kgyptian civilization is shown jo the left is a silver 


to gentle heat; this black-outlined engraving 
is called '-Biello (nf-elT)) work. When they 
inlay the gold with silver or other metals of 
contrasting color we call it damascene (dilm'- 
a-sen') work. When they draw the gold or 
silver out into fine wires and then twist the 
wires together into beautifully interlaced de- 
.signs, we call it filigree (firf-gre) work. Often 
mirror silver object, whether it lx* 


by the work of the goldsmiths which once reftected the cup or dtigger or ring, is decorated 


.as fully as by that of of Tuiy o 1 

the sculptors and 

£gypt. The 

architects. gold statu- 

Of to ette below is 

Avorked Egyptian 

gold and silver at 

all, the Egyptians found at his 

would have had to be at**Karnak! 

both rich and civilized ’ M 

Savages sometimes wear j 

nuggets of i)ure gold, 1 « 

picked u]> among the river I 

sands, for gold is one of tlie J \3 m 

few metals ever found in a 

f)ure state instead of hiddeii IB 

away in ore. But wffien men be- I ■ 

gin to hammer the gold and 1 1 

decorate it, they are beginning 

to work upw*ard out of sav- 

agery. G(Jd is too soft for 

weapons or tools, but for the 

more .Idlghlful »nd ‘■uHte," HSV 

purpose of making ornamenis, age, but this ancient 

its softness is all in its favor I?“,*dfrigulhrn(Hes 
You can hammer it into al- has withstood the rav- I'l- 
. 1 -xr 1 . ages of time, 

most any shape, i (ju can beat 

it into sheets thinner than li.ssue paper, and what 
use this **gold leaf’’ to cover baser metals su( h \ jewi 
as iron or copj)er or brass. From the half- to the 
civilized g>l)sy to the most skillful goldsmith, and si 
every craftsman uses hammer and anvil, silvers 
mallets and chisels and jmnehes, for shaping in ma 
his gold. possib 


dark beauty . , , * M 

of a lady of ''^^h cnamcls or .set with precious or 

ancient semiprecious stones, willi coial or 

Egypt. The ‘ 

gold statu- amher or glass. 

ette below is Because gold and sil\ er are so often 
of Amo n , i • i i , 

Egyptian used willi j>r(*(i()us stones and made 

sun. ^t was bito jewelry ofalls<*rls, thegoldsmitli’s 
found at his and sil\ (Tsmilh’s art is \erv like tli<‘ 



The Many Ways of Working Gold 

Sometimes goldsmilh.s and silversmiths 
hammer a design into the soft metal in very 
low relief; such work is called ‘‘chasing” or 
“repousse” (re-poo'sa'). Sometimes they 
engrave the metal, carving delicate lines in 
it. Sometimes they fill the fine lines with a 
black substance that hardens when exposed 


iarnak. j<^"cl(‘r‘s 'J hc\ liave to know how It) 
do tlie same things Thc\ bt»t!i luixc 
to be delicate, sure craflsnu'n, .ind 
men of arlistii* talent and taste ()nl\ 
an artist can conceive a still lovelier 
design for e.u h siu('essiv(' liroodi or 
ring; only a line craflsman can fit thi 
jewel and its s('tling ]>iTfi‘c(I\ to 
gether For ((‘ntiiries tlu*r(‘ was no 
(1 isl i iH t ion be- 
tween the jcwelcT 
and the goldsmith, 
and even vt‘l the 
maker of hand 
made jewelrv must 
be bt)lli al onto 
'file real dif- 

lOlCSk 

rav- I'l*'-'" »•' M.i ferem e betwecMi 

Mill., .f \ t 1- • 

the two mt‘u lies in 
what ihev aie most inten'Sted in doing 
\ jeweler is interested in .si'tting off his jewel 
to the best advantage, and he uses his gold 
and silver all for that end. A goldsmith or 
silversmith, on the other hand, is interested 
in making his gold or silv'er as beautiful as 
possible, and he uses precious stones anrl 
anything else that he needs just to adorn his 
design. Then too, a gohlsmith or silversmith 
makes many other things besides jewelry 
va.ses and llagons, saltcellars and spoons, and 
all .sorts of decorative objects. Often he 
works in other metals as well as in gold and 
silver- in bronze, yx^rhaps, or tin or i>cwter. 
His whole idea is to make beautiful things 
out of metal. 
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IMiolii 1)1 I iii\frNit> of I'l iiiisi l\ iiiiin Miimpiiiii 

This harp, one of the most beautiful of ancient works 
of art, was recently duR up on the spot where Ur 
once stood. The bull's head is of gold and lapis lazuli, 
and the delicate inlay is of shell. From this and other 
works of art found in the royal graves at Ur, we know 
that the Sumerians were skillfiU workers in gold and 
silver at a very early date. One prince was buried 
with a beautiful helmet of beaten gold upon his head. 


Si 


It was made in the form of a wig, laith the hair shown 
ID relief. It waves over the top, comes down in curls 
over the forehead and cheeks, and is tied up behind 
in a very modern-looking knot. The same tomb held 
an exquisite fluted bowl of gold, a golden lamp in 
the form of a sea shell, weapons made of gold or dec- 
orated writh gold and silver, and earrings, bracelets, 
and beads of the same precious materials. 
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But all this time we have been forgetting 
about the Eg> 7 )tian goldsmiths, who had 
brought their art to such perfection. At 
about the same time goldsmiths were labor- 
ing among the ancient Sumerians (siS-rae'- 
rl-Sn) in the Tigris-Euph rates Valley. We 
have dug up a few pieces of their work, and 
it shows that 
they w-ell un- 
derstood the 
art of moulding 
melted gold. 

They moulded 
little figures of 
men and ani- 
mals, and then 
soldered the 
figures to ves- 
sels hammered 
out of gold. 

Sometimes 
they engraved 
gems, and dec- 
orated their 
gold and silver 
objects with 
them. 

From Eg^-pt 
and Sunieria 
the art of work- 
ing in gold 
must have spread all over the Eastern 
w'orld. There w’ere skillful goldsmiths 
among the rich and adventurous race of sea 
rovers who dwell in Crete for many cen- 
turies before the rise of Greece. In the ruins 
of their palaces and in their tombs we have 
found many beautiful things made of gold. 
There are countless vessels of beaten gold, 
and even some figures in the round beaten out 
with hammers. There are tiny figures, too, 
which have been cast, like those made by the 
Sumerians. There is filigree work. One tomb 
had as many as seven hundred small orna- 
mented disks of gold, which may have been 
nailed on a coffin or may have been used to 
decorate some gorgeous garment. There are 
even masks of thin beaten gold, which seem 
to have been connected with the funeral 
ceremonies, perhaps as portraits of the dead. 

The Cretans — or Minoans (ml-n6'fin), as 
they are called — traded and colonized around 


the shores of the Aegean Sea, and the early 
goldsmithery we have dug up at Mycenae 
(ml-se'ne) and other places in Greece shows 
^Minoan influence. At Mycenae, also, a new 
kind of work in gold has been found — inlay, 
which does not seem to have been known to 
the ^linoans. One dagger has an inlaid pic- 
ture of some cats stalking 
ducks in the midst of 
clumps of papyrus by a 
river w'here fish are sw im- 
ming about; this is 
EgM^tian scenery, but the 
workmanship is not at 
all like that of the F"gyp- 
tians. There is a gold cup, 
found near Vaphio and 
hence called the Vatdiio 
Cup, which is decorated 
with a hammered design 
showing w'ild bulls 
being cajitiired 
with nets 
Many of these 
designs from 
Mycenae are 
drawm w'ilh a 
free, bold 
stroke and are 
most delicately 
modeled. 

M y c e n a e 
and Vaphio are in Greece, of course; yet 
• the |H"oi)le w ho made these things w’cre 
not of the race of Greeks who later built 
up the glorious Greek ci\ ili/ation. Those 
later Greeks, of the “classicar^ period, 
must have had fine goldsmiths among them, 
for they were excellent in all the arts. But 
not much of their work remains to us. There 
came first one conctueror and then another, 
and each carried oi»’ more ef the precious 
objects in gold and ailver and melted them 
up for the metal in them. So we have to 
dej)end (m the glowing accounts that the old 
Greek writers have lelt us of tlic goldsmith’s 
work in ancient Greece. 

Some of it must have been very beautiful. 
Herodotus (hf-rod'o-tus), the historian, tells 
us ot the splendor of the work done by the 
goldsmiths for the temple at Delphi ydCFfl) 
at the command of Croesus (kre'siis), that 




Photrw Mrtrnpolitan Miisrut i uf .\rt 

The elaborate gold jewelry above was 
made by the Romans about a hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. The 
Etruscan toilet box to the right, which 
is of silver and decorated with gold, 
was made some three centuries earlier. 








T'hoUM by Mntiopulitnn Miinpiiin of Art 

The Greeks were skilled workers in gold and silver 
long before Greece rose to the height of her power, 
^o. 7 is one of two gold cups from Vaphio, m Greece, 
made some 3,500 years ago, when Crete was flounsh- 
ing. This one shows the hunting of wild cattle. No. 3 
is a gold bowl from Cyprus, made in about 1200 B.C. 
and decorated in an Egyptian style; No. 5 is a vase 
from Cyprus, made about 700 B.C. No. 2 is a Greek 


vase handle, and Nos. i, 4, and 6 were fashioned by 
the Greeks. No. 1 is a helmet of gold made about 
500 B.C. The Greeks carried on a bnsk trade with 
foreign peoples. Among their customers were the 
Scythians, to the north. No. 4 is a bit of gold plate 
which once adorned the sheath of a Scythian sword. 
No. 6 IS a bowl of gilt silver made in the second or 
third century B.C. 
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Lydian king whose very name has come to tures from history or legend, flowers and 

mean great wealth. Then there was the people and animals and birds. To own 

statue of Athena (a-the'na) which the great sjflendid silver j)ieces, to know their styles 

sculptor Phidias (ftd'I-as) made for the Par- and beauties and value, was at one time all 

thenon (piir'the-non), a great temple at the fashion among the rich men of the Ro- 

Athens. This w^as of gigantic si/c, fashioned man empire. 

of ivory and gold. 'Fhe garments were strewn Even when they went on campaigns in 
with flowers engraved fiaul, the 

ored with prcH'ious would^ their 



Greek craftsmen went to V longa iilurics, to be dug up, 

Italy or sold their work to perha])s, by some liuk\ mod 

Romans, and of course in- ^ ^ ern, to show us what a l\(»man 

structed some Italians in their table sei\ice w^as lik<‘. One su(h 

art. The Etruscans fe-trus'kan), treasure, found near Hildesheim, in 

i race of people living just north (iermany, may still l)e seen in a 

of Rome, seem to have been very Beilin museum. But all too many 

apt pupils. They learned from of the masterpieces^)! Roman art 

the Greeks and from the Ko,.,hj.,. r,ir.- "ere melted np \>\ the 

Egv’ptians, and had a . . •. . , liarbai i.ins who con- 

, o- * . ' . Thw IS the famous Antioch Chalice. It is made of , , 

knack of their own at silver and decorated with figures of Chnst, Peter, qiiered Rome. 

irnlfUmitli’c work pcnp- Some people believe that the chalice YoI when the Roman 

golcismitn s work, espe- middle of the first ^ . Koman 

cially at the making of century A.D. and that the figures may, therefore, empire fell Ixdorc these 
■M- o 1 ^ be real portraits. Others think that the chalice i i • .i. c ..^4 u 

liligree. So, between the wasmademuchlater— in the fourth or fifth century, barbarians, in the tourth 

Greeks and the Etrus- and fifth centuries, the 

cans, no w^ealthy Roman had any difficulty art of the goldsmith clirl not fall with it. 
in finding goldsmiths and silversmiths to During the next few (cnturies, known as 
fill his orders. the earlv Middle \ges, it flourished in two 




When Silver Was Stylish in Rome 

And you may be sure the Romans wanterl 
splendid things, and gave orders for every 
gorgeous ornament you can conceive. They 
were especially fond of magnificent table 
services of gold and silver, for they liked to 
give great banquets and astound their guests 
with the gleam of their wealth and the per- 
fection of their taste. Silver vessels orna- 
mented with designs in relief were fashionable 
for many generations. At the time of Au- 
gustus the designs were very elaborate— pic- 


the early Middle \ges, it flourished in two 
main centers in Gaul, or Eranie, in the 
West, and in By/antium (hL/an'shl-um), or 
(^onslantinojile, in llie East. 

There had been skillful metal workers ill 
Gaul even at the tim<‘ of Julius Caesar’s in- 
vasion there. They knew' how' to make lieau- 
tiful interlaced designs in Ijronze and silver, 
and how' to decorate their work with coral 
and aml)er and enamels. From their Roman 
conquerors they learned how to use precious 
stones and colored glass. When the Romans 
had c’eclincd, however, the northern people 
began to forget the more elegant tastes of 




I iot<w hy Alinart 

All of these betutiful exemples of metal work are from water pitcher of gilt silver done in the manner of 

Italy Nos i and a Fourteenth and fifteenth century Cellini Nos 7 and 9 Byzantine chalices of the tenth 

copper chalices covered with silver, gold, and engrav- and eleventh centunes, made of gilt silver No. 8 

ing. No. 2 Plate of silver. No 4 Silver chalice Gilt silver platter elaborately decorated uith a legend 

No. 5. Fifteenth century silver chalice. No. 6. Beaked of the sea nymph Amphitnte. 
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the civilized south, and to grow more and 
more like their half-barbarous neighbors of 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

Yet there was much gohlsmithery to be 
done, for kings and princes and barbarian 
chieftains wanted j)lenty of ornaments for 
themselves, their women, their weapons, and 
their horses. Chris- 
tian bishops, leaders 

of the missions to j 

those lands, wanted • I 

gold and siher and 
jeweled ornaments 

churches. 
church, in fact, took 
the goldsmith to her 
the 

workshops 
the monasteries, 
and even some of the 
bishops were gold- 
smiths. One of 
them, Eligius (e-llj'- 
I-iis), became a 
saint. Because he 
was so famous a , 

goldsmith, and be- 
cause he encour- 
aged all the gold- 
smiths of fiance ' 

with his enthusiasm v 

and religious zeal, he 

has ever since been ^ - * 

reverenced as the *’‘*"*® muwu.u 

patron saint of those J^s is the “King’s Cup” wl 

^ , 1 • lA the fourteenth century si 

who work in fine seum. The kings of France 
mot'ik bowl, but after the wsrs of 

f iA. *1.^ 


Photo b> Drituh Mui«uia 

This is the “King’s Cup” which wss made in France late 
in the fourteenth century and is now in the British Mu- 
seum. The kings of France once drank from its shining 
bowl, but after the wars of Henry V and John, duke of 
Bedford, it came mto the possession of the English crown. 


peror’s chapel was as splendid as a jewel box. 
The decorations of the church of Saint Sophia 
and the church of the Holy Apostles were 
more gorgeous than those of any church in 
the whole world to-day, perhaps than those 
of any other church ever built anywhere. 
'Fhe fame of Byzantine craftsmen spread far 
and w'ide. Ilalf-sav- 
1 age German kings 
) would buy jewxded 
\ swords from Con- 
stantinople, and 
tankards in enamel 
and gold. Even 
from France came a 
call for Byzantine 
‘^****"***‘^^^1^ (W-ziin'tln) gold- 

smiths to come to 
C h a r 1 e m a g n e ' N 
(shar'le-man) capi- 
tal, where the\’ made 
decorations for 

( churches throughout 
his vast empire 
Throughout the 
following centuries 
more and more line 
goldsmithery con- 
tinued to be brought 
into the Western 

lands from Constan- 
tinople and tlie 
. , East. Crusaders, 

w. T/ ' ^ 1. 

i coming home from 

the long w'ars in the 

Jib wis made in France late Ifoly Land, and 
i IS now m the British Mu- . . 

once drank from its shining o i t C 11 passing 
flenry V and John, duke of through Constant i- 

uniamn of thm Finrlish rrnwn. tOFOUgll V_OnbianiI 


Meanwhile, at the This lidded cup is made of gold and is decorated with nople on the wa\ , 
scenes from the life of St. Agnes; they are done in the 
new seat of empire most exquisite of transparent enamels. brought back with 

at Byzantium, in the them a delight in 

East, goldsmithery was flourishing as it oriental splendor. They wanted golden cuj>s 


had never flourished before. I'he, Em- 
peror and his court loved color and pomp 
and lavish display. Christian patriarchs 
and bishops liked them too, an<l since 
there was no lack of wealth and skill, workers 
in firecious metals and precious stones were 
inspired to do their best. The furnishings 
of the palaces and churches built by the 
em|>erors Constantine and Theodosius were 
magnificent beyond description. The em- 


and silver spoons and gorgeous jew'elry 
to brighten their huge and somber castle 
halls. And they had brought home holy 
relics from Palestine, and would not be con- 
tent unless these were enshrined in some 
beautiful box or reliquary (r61'I-kw4-r!). Or 
they had brought ostrich-egg shells, coconut 
shells, horns of the water buffalo, or horns 
so tncy were assured — of the fabled unicorn; 
these they caused to be mounted with gold 
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These brooches were made in England during the 
early Anglo-Saxon period from about 500 to 600 
A D. when Christianity was just getting a foothold 
in the pagan isles. 



. r 



Here are two Byzantine crosses of gold. In the 
center is a locket which once held a sacred relic. 
It was *'a sure protection against all ills/’ according 
to the Greek words inscnbed upon it. 



1 tiottM hv lUitinh Miiamiiu 

Twelve hundred years ago a certain English warrior 
was buned, and above are some of the things that 
were put in his grave. The center buckle is of gold 
•et with gan&eta. The vase is of silver. 



0 


All of the above except Nos. 3, 4, and g, which 
are seal rings -are mamage or betrothal rings. 
Nos. 1 4 were made before 500 A D. The others 
were made in later centuries. 
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and silver and set with gems, to serve for 
drinking cups at the banquet. Often the 
things they brought had merely been taken 
as loot. Thus, in 1204, when Constant inojile 
was pillaged, they carried off untol<l treasure. 
One of the finest pieces of work from this 
treasure, a gorgeous altar cover, was brought 


(ge-bfr'te), the illustrious architect; there 
was Donatello (don'a-ti^rid), famous for his 
sculpture; there was Luca della Robbia 
(Ido'kii di?ria rdb'byii), maker of the great 
pottery — ^all were masters of the goldsmith's 
art. About the middle of ihe fifteenth cen- 
tury, in which they all lived, Tomasso Fini- 


to Venice and set up in the The sword guard, of J.psn .re often beautifully gucrra(t6-mus's6 
church of Saint Mark. There decorated with gold and silver work. The one below f e lie - gw^r'rii) 

l«lls the story of Toddmoei, who mistook an old 

)OU ma\ still see it to-da}, pnest for a robber and rudely dragged him across tht linest 




and from it get some 
idea of what By/an 
tium must have 
been like in the 
days of its glory. 

In the four- 
teenth century 
there began to stir in \ 

Italy that grt^at re 
awakening of appre 
ciation for the art 
and thought of the an 
cients which we call the 
Renaissance ( rfin' 
e-s6nNs'). The move 
ment spread all over 
Kurope, and ran its course for some 
three hundred years. To the gold- 
smiths and the silversmiths it meant 
new models and new styles, and a new 
inspiration. Gone were the massive 
designs of the Middle Ages, ctipies 
from the stone tracery of (iothic cathedrals. 
Instead of them the Renais'^ance goldsmiths 
sought designs that should be (‘legiint and 
graceful. They studied whatt‘vcr (ireek and 
Roman models they could get, and added 
all that they could learn from their own skill 
and genius, and from their study of nature 
and of man. The results were glorious. 
Never before nor since has siu h goldsmithery 
been known as that of the Renais.sance. 

Master Craftsmen of the Renaissance 

For the first two centuries or so most of 
the best work was done for churches. It was 
often done by great artists. The names of 
these men are now famous for their painting 
or sculpture, but often in their own day they 
were equally renowned as goldsmiths. So 
great was the honor of the worker in precious 
metals in those days! There was Ghiberti 



• iIimIiI III Muskuiii 


the ground by his coat toUs. nidlo work ever 
The poor old fellow’s rain hat . , 

and oil jar have fallen to the priuliiced. 
ground. To the left is a holy- 'riu* 
water bucket from the Rhine ^ , 

Valley. It was made in the 01 all goldsmiths 
tenth century and is adorned 1: 1 : i. 1 : 

with scenes from the life of 

Christ. the si.xtecnth 

century, d'his 
was Benvenuto 
C'cllini (ben'\ fi- 


ne ), of Florciuc 
As we read his 
famous “.\uto- 
l)iogra\)hy,” we 
may see what <1 
stormy sort ol 
person he was, 
and how' man\ 
kiiwls (»f art he 
rn a s t e r e d 

It 1 1> 1 1 Mii»<itrit .iiti M»i iiiitkiii til M<iM*iiiii .\l)o\e all els(‘ hi* 

w as a lo\ ing and 

exquisite gvjldsmilh, hiined for his art. 

Onl\ a fiwv pieies of (’ellini’s work remain. 
'I he reason for this is the same as tlie reason 
for the lo.ss of so much Cireek and Roman 
work -the stu])id greed of warring kings and 
princes, who wanted gold for hiring soldier'^ 
more than they wanted things of beaut\ to 
use or look at. Jiut in New' York City \ou 
may still see, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Rospigliosi (rd'spe-lyo^Sl•) Cup made l>y 
Cellini. Or if you chance to go to Vienna 
you may sec the marvelous saltcellar he made 
for Francis f, king of France. These two 
pieces arc enough to prove that the world is 
right in calling him the prince of goldsmiths. 

Slowly, over the rest of Europe, ihc new 
Italian ideas blended with the native art 
developed in the Muldlc Ages. Each coun- 
try -Holland, Germany, Spain, and France 
in pailicular — developed its own peculiar 
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I'hotoB by Mctrupulitan Mumuiii of Art 

In 1742 an Enaliah craftsman, Thomas Bolsover, was 
mendinE a knife made of copper and silver. He over- 
heated It by mistake and found that the silver had 
stuck to the copper in a thin coat. This chance dis- 


covery brought about the making of the old “Sheffield 
plate," which became so famous for its beauty and 
solidity. Above are examples of Sheffield plate made 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


So 
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style. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- good workmen, they were 
turies Denmark and Norway were famous designers. 'I'heir patten 
for their silver-mounted drinking horns, devised by Charles Le 
More and more silver forks and spoons were Louis’s artistic dictator, 
being made for domestic use. One s{KH)n laced scrolls, foliage, and 
pattern, popular for two centuries, had fig- The silversmiths of luip 
ures of the apostles on the Ihindlc. These been famous, did some ex 
a r e c a 1 1 c d , , . 

‘apostle ^ , 

spoons.” In Ger- ! 
man>' it w'as the 
thing to have a 
combination * 
fork, spoon, and 
toothpick made 
of silver. In the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, Augsburg I 

and Xuremberg 
produced im- 
mense (juantities 
of spoons and 
drinking cups i 
sometimes the 
drinking cups 
were fitted out S 
' ith clockw’ork g 
to jiropel them q| 
along the table' I 
In England dur- I 
ing Queen Eliza- I 
beth’s timeit was I 
the style to have I 
huge saltcellars ^ | 

in elaborate dc- photo iij Mptropoiitm Miifuu tjf \rt 

signs; one, for in- This gold vase is a product of Tiffany, in New York. While we 

ic lil'p admire its elaborate design, and may prefer 

. la Lc, 1 . jiivc a simplicity of earlier works, it is easy to see that it was made 
S t U r d tower with great skill and required a complete mastery of the methods 

standing on four “***‘“- 

golden lions, with the cover, topped by a smithcrv as well as for hi; 

tiny human figure of the colonLd silver, 1 

^ « land during the same pe 

The Court of the Sun King 

Through a large part of the seventeenth you go to see the fine i 
century the center of art in Europe was the American silvcrw^arc in 
court of the magnificent Louis XIV of France, Museum in New^ York, 
who liked to hear himself called the Sun doubt of the taste and ski 
King. But not many of Louis’s artists even when they lived ai 
worked in pure gold and silver. They w^ere wilderness, 
more likely to execute their designs in tin or Much of the table silve 
pewter, in copper or bronze, and then gild not solM, or “sterling,” bui 
them over. .jMthough these men were very of plating silver dishes wa 



good workmen, they were not especially good 
designers. 'I'heir patterns, many of them 
devised by Charles Lc Bruii (le bruN'), 
Louis’s artistic dictator, used mostly inter- 
laced scrolls, foliage, and shellw'ork. 

The silversmiths of luigland, who had long 
been famous, did some c.xciuisite work during 
. . . - 5 - the eighteenth 

' ^ " r'j century. A great 

j deal of it went 
, 1 into things for 
the table - trays, 
cups and mugs, 
porringers, tu- 
reens, and deco- 
rative articles 
like vases and 
candlesticks 
The work done 
(luring tliis time 
i*- notable for its 
simple elegance. 

It was from 
England that the 
sih ersinilhs in 
t h e A m e r i c a n 
colonics learned 
their art Much 
fine w'ork Wtis 
done in silver at 
rhila(lel|>h ia , 
Xc‘w York, and 
Boston, even in 
j colonitil times, 
d'he famous Paul 

9fany, in New York. While we Revere WXIS ad- 
borate design, and may prefer Uv his 

is easy to see that it was made | r c u u \ n i s 
mplete mastery of the methods neighbors for his 
n metals. r • • « 

fine silver- 

smithcry as well as for his patriotism. Most 
cjf the colonLd silver, like that of Eng- 
land during the same period, is of simi)le, 
graceful \lesign, and elegantly executed. If 
you go to see the fine collection of early 
American silvcrw^are in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New^ York, you will have no 
doubt of the taste and skill of our ancestors, 
even when they lived at the edge of the 
wilderness. 

Much of the table silver we use to-day is 
not sob'd, or “sterling,” but plated. A method 
of plating silver dishes was discovered by an 
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PhotiM b\ Mvtr ip litan MuHriii i f Art 

All of these beautiful and simple shapes in silver were 
made in America. No. i. Teapot made by Darnel 
Van Voorhis in the late eighteenth century. No a. 
Tea caddy of early nineteenth century. No 3. Teapot, 
Josiah Austin, eighteenth century. No. 4 Spoons 
made by Paul Revere, who was well-known as a silver- 
smith besides bemg a famous rider 1 No. 5. Sugar 


bowl, William Gilbert, late eighteenth century No 6. 
Pitcher, Thomas Skinner, mid-eighteenth century. 
No. 7 Sugar castor, William Pollard No 8 Sugar 
bowl, Chnstian Wiltberger last ti^o made in the 
early eighteenth century. No 0 Coffeepot, Charles 
Fans, late eighteenth century Nos 10 and 11 Por- 
ringer and tankard, Benjamin Burt, eighteenth century. 
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Knglish cutler in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. This “Shellield plate/’ as it is 
called, was first made by laying a thin sheet 
of silver on one side only of the copper base. 
Later a way was found to plate both sides, 
and to cover the edges with little folds. This 
kind of plate was ])opular for a long time, 
until, almost exactly a hundred >ears after 
it had been invented, it began to be displaced 
by the product of the new j^rocess still in use 
to-day. 'fhis new kind of plating is done 
with electricity- the silver being deposited 
particle by particle on the metal base. It is 
so cheap and efiicient that it allows nearly 
everyone to have s[K)ons and knives, and 
even a vase or two, that are at least covered 
over with silver. 

But beautiful things are still being made 
out of sterling silver, u.suall\ by machines 
but sometimes, even yet, by hand. The 
hand work is naturally expensive, as it has 
always been, and so is confined largely to 
the homes of the rich. Fairl> little \M)rk, 
either by machine or b\ hantl, is now done 
in gold. Even jewelry has of late years been 


wrought more and more of silver. Silver is 
less showy and more chastely elegant, and 
it is, of course, far less expensive. But gold- 
smithery has by no means peri.shed from the 
world. 

For here and there, in various countries, 
is a goldsmith or a silversmith of talent, pa- 
tiently turning out beautiful creations for 
the joy of the work rather than for gain. 
One of the greatest of these is Oeorg J(‘nsen 
(yen's^^n), of Copenhagen. Ilis work may 
be seen in great mu.seums, along with that 
of the great metal workers of the past. And 
here and there in little village's, or in the 
midst of some great c'it\, are many unknown 
craftsmen, fashioning rings and necklaces of 
silver, framing semiprecious stones in hainl- 
WTought settings of goUl. 

We must not forget, either, that the de- 
signs, often verv lo\ely indeeil, which are fed 
to the machines, must be lonceiwd and 
worked out by artists I here seems little 
danger that the art of working in gold and 
siher will e\er le for got tin while peojile 
(oininue to lo\e beaulilul things 
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HISTORY of the GRAFTS 


Reading Unit 
No. 8 


WHEN WHITTIJNCJ IS A FINE ART 


Xotr: For bask information For statistical and (urrent jacts^ 

not found on this paf\t\ lonsidt (onsult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Jndfx. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


I'hF difference between car^'inp 
and sculpture, 12 Qh 

Why the ('hinese and Japanese 
are master carvers, 12 100 

Why the (ireeks wore beautifully 
c.irved stones as charms, 12 

When the liking for ejems reached 
its heii'hi in Rome. 12 105 

How a earner) is carved. 12 105 

Things to T 

Why has man always loved to 
carve? 

Why have the carver’s tools re- 
mained the same f<»r centuries? 

Picture 

Why did the Indians carve their 
loweiinj' totem poles? 12 go 

What is the chief C|uality to be 
found in ('hmese and Japane.se 
carvings? 12 07 

Related - 

The beautiful Greek vases, ii- 
4Q 

'J'he Egyptians’ w*)rk in hardest 
.stone, II 12 

'I'he Ualiylonian use of gold and 
enamel in ornaments, ii 25 

The Renaissance and the changc.s 
it brought, ii 107 

How Ghiberti carved realistic 

Leisure-tiwe 

Obtain a set of sim])le carving 
tools and some sea.soned wood. 


What ivory carving meant to the 
Middle Ages, 12-T05 
Whem wor»d carving came into its 
glory, 12-107 

How glass i>. carved, 12-107 
Wh\' machinery has made carv- 
ing seem unneces.sary, 12-107 
The mode, a carver as a ‘‘model 
maker" for the machine, 12- 
107 

hink About 

What ilid carving mean to the In- 
dians. Egvf)tians. and Greeks? 
Whv do yrm think one sees very 
little carving to-day? 

Hunt 

On what part of the temples and 
palaces did the early stone 
carvers work? 12 q 4 
^^’hat are the carvings on the 
column i . Trajan? 12-104 

Material 

paneN in Florence, ii 127 
The law of per^pt'clivc and what 
it meant to all art, i 114 
The artistic manner of the early 
t'hrisiians. ii 74 
Workers in the Gothic Age were 
anon vinous, ii Q4 
America advances in art, ii 354 

Activities 

Invent a design of your own 
and carve it out. 


Sufntnary Statement 

'I'hough the art of carving is simple, it still has many fine 
not practiced widely to-day be- u.ses and is capable of giving us 
cause our taste** have grown more much pleasure. 
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Ever since the davs of ancient Egypt, architects have 
decorated their buildings temples, churches, and 
palaces with beautiful carvings Here are some of 
them, from famous buildings of all ages No i is a 
Byzantine capital from the basihca of San Vitale in 
Ravenna, No 2, egg and dart border from the Erec- 
theum, Athens, No 3, capital from church of San 
Giovanm, Ravello, No. 4, Ionic capital, No. 5, column 


in St Peter’s, Rome, once thought to have come from 
Solomon’s Temple, Nos 6 and 8, fifth century French 
columns. No 7, Connthian capital. No 9, Egyptian 
palm-leaf capital and shaft. No 10, Roman architec- 
tural fneze. No ii, thirteenth century capital, No 12, 
section of the entablature and capital from the temple 
of Caster in Rome, No 13, twelfth century capital from 
the basihca of Saint Mark in Vemce. 
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1 It' to li> ( fr iiii<*lortl liriMi 

It IS easy to tell who is the great artist seated survey- or the slaves straining at their bonds on either side 
ing his work. No one but Michelangelo could have of their gifted creator. Pope Julius 11, his patron, is 
made the giant figure of Moses you see on the left, entering from the right. 


WHEN WHITTLING IS a FINE ART 

Give Him a Sharp Knife and a Block of Hard Wood, and the 
Carver Wilt Turn Out a Statue of Apollo or an Arbor of 
Interlacing Grapevines, Rich with luscious Fruit 


1‘IAVE a boy alone with a jackknife 
and a stick of \\oo(l, and he \m 11 not 
need an\oiie to tell him to begin 
learning llu‘ art of larving. Just so, long 
ages ago, our primiti\e ancestors taught 
themselves to carve. 

They did not have jackknives, of course, 
and if they carved on sticks, the wood has 
all rotted aw^ay and is no more to be seen. 
But even in the lime before men knew' the 
use of metals, in the Olil Stone Age, they 
knew how to carve. Some unknown artist 
took a sharp bit of stone ami scratched a 
picture on the rcKk wall of the cave in which 
he lived. From this it was only a step to 
scratching lines and pictures on the bone of 
some animal killed in the chase, or on the 
drinking horn made from the antler of a 


reimleer or the tusk of a mammoth. Then 
someone tried making the figure of a w'oman 
or the head of an animal from the bone or 
horn, cutting it out, as w'c say, '‘in the 
round.*' A great many of these antique 
car\dngs have been fouml In Europn?, espe- 
cially in Southern France, and they tell us 
much about the men of those old ilays. Most 
of them, naturally, are pretty crude, but sc^me 
of the carvers of tlie Old Stone Age were 
really artists. 

Since art and science develop among dif- 
ferent peoples at different limes, we do not 
have to go back to the cavemen of EurojM; 
for all our primitive carvings. The Eskimos 
in Alaska, for instance, w'cre decorating their 
snow goggles and haqxyons wdth fine car\dng 
a thousand years and more ago, and are doing 
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it still. They can^e in ivory, using Ihc tusks 
of walrus and even of mammoths buried for 
ages in the snow. The 
Alaska Indians, too, are 
famous for their carv ing, 


and ugly. But others like it because it is 
vigorous and alive, and sometimes even 
beautiful in its own wav 
^ As a matter of fact , main 
“modernist” artists have 


this time in wooil. Have 
you cv’er seen one of tlieir 
mammoth totem poles^ 
A totem pole is a fetish 
(fe'tlsh), or sacred ob- 
ject, and is c«irved all 
over with monstrous and 
fantastic heads of men 
and beasts, each one w ith 
its meaning in the historv 
and religion of the tribe 



lately been trying to 
<-0[)y it. 

But liefore we stait 
talking about the main 
kinds of (aiving done bv 
civjli/id peo])l(s, we had 
bet Ur Ik suie we know 
what c.axing is '1 lie 
main trouble is that 
carving is casiU tonfuserl 
with sculpture, fur the 


Perlu-ps even moie fa- 


makci of statues carves 


mous for their wood 
carving are the Negro 
tribes of the Congo and 
other places in Afiica. 
and the peoples of some 
of the islands of the 
South Seas. The African 
tribes make queer wood- 
en images of their gods, 
with immense heads and 
tiny bodies, perhaps as 
they .suppose then an- 
cestors Used to look long 
ago They make huge 
wooden spoons with 
handles shaped like the 
head of a giraffe or a 
ga/ellc, and use them for 
spoon, fork, knife, cup, 
and plate all in one 
They carve their wooden 
shields and war elubs and 
the shafts of their spe^ars 
But the most fascinating 
things they carve are 
fantastic and hideous 
wooden masks to be w orn 
by medicine men and by 



things too \s a mattei 
of fact, It is sometimes 
verv hard to sav v\he the r 
a thing is carving t)r 
scul[)tuie‘ But usiKillv 
wc ( an ti 11 bv isking ibis 
r{uesli()n: Did tlie artist 
c irve‘ this thing to be 
looke d at tor iIm It jlont 
or did he earve it as a 
decoiation lor some thing 
elsL^ It Iw did tile lirst , 
he has juoduced sculp- 
ture; It the second, e ii \- 
ing Thus the tamoiis 
statue ol \ e nils e>l Milo 
hiic'Ib). in the Loiivie 
(IcKi'vr), is sculpluie 
it IS a comj)lete work ol 
ait in itself But the* 
IxMiitiful earve d paneling 
in some* tine loom, oi the 
tiny caived liguie hung 
from a watch ehtiin, is 
varving, for the jianehng 
decorates the room and 
the waUli chaim deco- 
rates the chain -or the 


the dancers in religious 
dances. Many Amt*ri- 
can Indians make such 
wooden masks, loo. 

Some people think that 


J >• 1 I ) Ai it ri til M I 


if N ti irtl Ilutiory 


This totem pole from Alaska is carved with 
raven-demons and is painted with bright colors 
as crude and startling as the carved figures 
themselves. 


man, if >ou prefer. It is 
tiue tliat statues arc 
usu.dl> larger than carv- 
ings— for mcTc si/c some- 
times seems to lend dig- 


all this primitive carving— that is, carving nity ‘o a thing and makes it look as if it 
by simple and uncivilized people — is crude were none for itself alone. 
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From 
China and 
Japan 
come more 
entrancing 
carvings 
than one 
could 
count 
The few 
shown on 
this page 
can give 
you only a 
notion of 
their deli- 
cacy 




Fig 1 This delicate design, 
Vbhich represents a har- 
nessed elephant, is carved 
in laquer 



Fig 4— These odd little ivory 
figures, so complete in every 
detail, were carved in Japan. 


Fig 5 Floi^ers of lade* They seem almost to be 
growing, in their pretty enamel pots and although 
they are made of stone, we can think we smell 
their perfume 




Fig 3 From Japan comes 
this spirited horse carved 
upon a surface of gleammg 
lacquer. 



6 — 

Fig 6 This active little fel- 
low comes from Japan, 
where he was carved from 
a bit of ivory. 



Fig. 7 — An ivory screen like this 
shows you how much the Chi- 
nese love simple outlines and 
low relief. 



Fig 8 -This IS the Chinese war god 
who, carved of ivory, bits impassively 
upon his ivory throne But see how 
his drapery swirls to his feet m agitated 
lines I Below him is the tortoise, sym- 
bol of the north. 



Fig. 9 — To the Chinese artist 
who carved this ivory screen, a 
few clusters of grapes were as 
beautiful as anythmg in the 
world. 


PhotiM by M«tr( p Iitan Muaeum of Art 
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The primitive carving >\e have been talk- 
ing about is mostly in wood, or in ivory or 
other bone. But there are many other mate- 
rials for the carv'er — leather, glass, certain 
stones such as quartiS and Jade, metals, pre- 
^ cious and semiprecidus stones. ^ 

M Each of these materials has I 
to be treated differently, and 


k- from abroad, they carry on the old art. 
or 'Fhey make all sorts of things - brush holders 
e- and pendants and smoking im})lements and 
in cages for birds and singing crickets, ^"ou 
e- would hardly believe what tiny ligures and 
delicate lines they can make. Imagine, for 
instance, a wee ivory model of a palace, all 
fitted out with little figures and trees and 

These outUndish masks Wlc-looking 

might well be the product of that it seems as if a 
some hideous nightmare. i . i i i i i 

At the top is a cow-faco hreath would break 
mask trom Tibet. Anything them 

less gentle or less cowlike i. r . r r n 

would be hard to imaginel Most fasc mat mg of all 

lSdUnmSKm?hl nortt 

em Pacific coast. Below is are the coiicimtric (kbn- 
a fringed mask from Africa. 

False faces like these are ^ trik; st)hc n s, or, t( 
worn in certain primitive call them bv their more 
religious ceremonies. • ' , i 

amusing names, the 

“pu//Je balls” oi “de\ il’s 
work l>al1s.” from 
Ml _ I solid ])ie(e ot 

LJIRMh ^ ' / i \ <> r \ 

J ' c I .1 f 1 s m a n 

i ball 
t o \ e r < d 


much of the skill of the^. 

carver depends on his un- ^ 

derstanding of the par- 

ticular material in which 

he is working. If he 

working in wood or leather, for 

example, the grain often decides 

w'hat design he may use. If his 

material is shell or some many- 

colored Slone such as agate, he must try to 

use the natural coloring skillfully in his work. 

If he is working on precious stones, he has 

to know how' to cut e.xtremely tiny figures 
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I h ItM by Meir tpolilkii \l inruiu i>f Art 

Nos. 1 snd 3 are Egyptian birds of many -colored in- 
lays, made in about 500 B C. to decorate a wooden 
shnne, No. 3, a tube carved in the shape of a palm 
column it once held the kohl, or black paint, with 
which the Egyptians used to ‘*make up” their eyes. 
No 4, a seventeenth century ivory cup carved with 
little cupids. No. 5, German twelfth century horn. 


No 6, Saxon eighteenth century hunting sword, No. 7 
Byzantine ninth century casket, No. 8, Egyptian statu- 
ette of wood made in about 1500 B C , No. 9, Synan 
tenth century writing case carved in ivory. No. 10, 
eighteenth century Turkish chest carved in wood and 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. No. 11, Byzantme tenth 
century ivory. 
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ball, he carves another — and so on, till some- symbols of Buddha (bdod'a), the great re- 
times he has as many as ten, each moving ligious teacher, and the peach, in their rcli- 
freely inside the next. No wonder these con- gion, stands for the tree of life. The Ja[)ancse 
trivances are called “devil’s The pagodas o£ Chiiu were built to fit in 

work,*’ as if no one but the with the surrounding landscapes. Some very simple, and so do not 
devil could be so clever! Surfed Jne *abo^“the* o\he p^^ay ”a^^^ decorated ceilings or 

Yet many of these incred- been^inspired by the spreading branches other heav\' carvings. But 

ible balls are being made in which was exquisite with carving, stood at they do sometimes use 
Canton to this day. beautiful pierced-work 

The Chinese are famous, century emperor in honor of his mother, carving in the oblong ven- 
too, for their work in lac- I’’*'’ 

quer (I3k'er) and in fine covered with green porcelain tiles, A screens bet\Necn their 

stones like soapstone, rock from eve^*«nVinf*eie\\v7/hung ^ rooms. 'I’hesc have the 

crystal, and esTicciallv jade, bells that set up a feiryhke music m the same graceful designs of 
, . * f • 1 breeze This most famous of ail pagodas , . , , , , 

Lacquer is a sort of varnish, was destroyed in the middle of the last b^rcls and llowers that \ou 


with which they cover 
wooden objects, such as boves, 
to a thickness of anywhere from 
one-fourth to one-half inch. Then 
they cut the design in this lacquer 
coating. Soapstone is soft and 
highly colored; rock cr\stal is 
hard, nearly traii'^parcnl, and 
veined with delicate color; jade 
is a semiprecious stone in the 
loveliest of soft greens. IVom all 
’ he.se materials, the Chinese carve 
little figures and vases and other 
‘•objects of art” which are eagerly 
bought by people from Kuro[)e 
and America as w'ell as by the 
Chinese themselves. The Chinese 
think that there is nothing in the 
world more precious than finely- 
carved jade. 

Both the Chinese and the 
Japanese do wood carving, too. 
The Chinese like to carve clab- i 
orate patterns all (jver the beams 
of a ceiling or the pillars 
and doors of a hou.se. The 
designs often are full of 
meaning — the lotus, for in- 
stance, is one of the eight A 


century. 3 ^,^, Japanese prints. The 

K nesc make wooden masks, 
to be used in soh’inn ]da\s 
it they are better known for 
things, mad(‘ out of ivor> 
similar nititeii.ds. If \ou 
read, in our story of tea, 
t the fine (iistoni of tea 
/mg in Japan, it will interest 
lo he«ir th.il the (o\(t ol the 
nonial lea[>(»t is n(‘ail\ al 

the i)ast, the best Japanese* 
ng was to be "found in the 
gs for swords; for e\er\ 
nese nobleman used to wear 
.* sword, of wliich lie was \ery 
fl. 1 he handle and the guard 
le swonl were ])oth imel\ 
^ed. 'The work might be* 
ic in w'ood, ivory, bone, 
ther-of-pe*arl, shark-skin, 
n, or metal, or in several of 
se things combinefl. Most 
e\(juisile of all w as the metal 
work, for the Japanese u.sed 
lo know' how to color many 
metals very brilliantly, 
though it is a lost art now' 


i't / 
/*• 








I. 
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No. I 18 a fifth century ivory jar from Syna, carved 
with figures of the Apostles, No 3, a fifteenth century 
Italian reliquary shrine i with delicate Gothic carvings. 
No 3, an ivory handle of the fourteenth century, made 
in France, No 4, ^'Descent from the Cross,” an Aus- 
trian ivory carving of the seventeenth century. No 5, 


a French cameo of the eighteenth century, set m gold 
as a pendant. No 6, tenth century ByzanUne ivory 
plaque. Nos 7 and 9, carved gems of Greek workman- 
ship, No 8, ivory box made in France in the four- 
teenth century and carved with scenes from a romance 
of the Middle Ages. 











These many-colored metals were carved into 
landscapes, scenes of everyday life, animals, 
flowers, and all sorts of other things. 

No one but a nobleman could wear a sword, 
but that did not keei> the rest of the people, 
when they could afford it, from having fine 
carving. They decorated especially their 
smoking outfits. The crowning glory' of the 

outfit was the “net- 

suke” (nSt'sdo-krO. 

This was a little fig- 
ure or decorated 
knob from which the 
tobacco box, pipe 
and pipe fittings, 
and pipe case were 
all suspended by 
heav>' silken cords 
drawn through the 
broad sash worn 
about the man’s 
waist. The netsuke 
has gone out of style now, but many very 
clever and beautiful ones are still to be seen. 

But it is time we were starting home from 
the Far East, to see what our own ancestors 
have known about cai^dng. We may stop 
ii>r a hurried visit on the way at one of the 
ancient rock temples of India; there we may 
see carven shrines and many strange, carven 
gods, w'hich tell us that long ago the jieople 
of India understood carving. We may pause 
for another flying visit in Persia, where 
marvelous work has been done at inlaying 


photo by Melrupoiitiin of Art 

This short sword, with its delicately carved blade and 
sheath, is the product of Japanese workmanship. 


wood with ivory for that, too, charming carved lacquer boxes l.ke 

is a form of carving. Here in ?® tound in shops au 

° over the world, but most of them 


influenced our ow'n. And there men have 
known how to carve gems — precious and 
semiprecious stones — since somewhere around 
400 B.C. 

The Egyptians learned this art early, too, 
and it was they who started the habit of 
shaping their gems like beetles — scarabs 
(skar'ab), such gems are called. But the 
^ Egyptians arc better 
remembered for 
their work in wood 
and stone. They 
first decorated their 
furniture with carv- 
ing; about that you 
may read in our 
stcjry of furniture, 
where you will find 
much about the 
carved furniture of 
other pe(j])les, too. 
'fhe I'.gyptian.s marie 
great images of their kings in w’ood, and 
hew'ed monstrous l>easts, like the sphinxes 
(sfingks), out of stone. They carved very 
many jiictures and inserptions on their 
tombs and temples in what we call relief - 
that is, with the figures cut only partly away 
from the background. 

The Minoans (ml-no'an), who lived in 
Crete and colonized the shores of the Aegean 
Sea centuries before the beginning of Creek 
history, made many beautiful things in ivory, 
and delighted in the carving of gems. And 



of course the Creeks them- 
selves, in the period of their 


the iNear ii.ast, in Mesopo- come from just on. place -japan, great glory, were fine artists at 
tamia, were some of the oldest another me of these books tarving, as at all other arts, 

ot tne civilizations that have pains the lacquer is made. No one has ever made finer 


sculpture than they, and per- 
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About 350 miles south of Calcutta stands Puri, where* 
according to Hindu mythology, lies the hub of the 
universe. Above is its temple of Jagannath, the **Lord 

blips NNc* might claim somo of 
the great statues for carving, 
since they were* sometimes 
made of wood covered with 
golfl and carven ivory. 'Hie 
lamous statue of Athena in 
tile Parthenon (piir'the-non'i, 
a tem])Ic at Athens, was made 
in the fifth century n.r., and, 
liy some people, w^as counted 
as one of the seven w'onders 
of the world. "J'he figure W’as 
of wockI, but the hair, the fea- 
tures, and the gorgeous gar- 
ments were made of carved 
plates of ivory and gold. 

But if you say that this 
sort of thing is really sculj)- 
lure, 

marvels of Greek gems, 
one before or since has done 
more exquisite carving in pre- 
cious and .sc'miprecious stones. 

Most of the gems w'erc cut in 
intaglio (In-iai'yo); that is, the design is cut 
into the stone instead of being made to stand 


of the Universe.’* Here a high tower, gleaming like 
an opal, rises above a number of shrines decorated 
with elaborate carvings. 

out from it in relief. Such a 
gem lould then be used as a 
seal; wlien it was pressed on 
soft wax, the wax took the 
ilcsign. which stood up on it 
in relief. When you look at 
these gems now in a museum, 
they will often be set in cases 
between \ou and the light, so 
that the delicate and lovely 
little pictures may be more 
easily seen. 

fhe gems will be round or 
beetle-shajXHl, and the pic- 
tures will be of gods and god* 
desses, ami particularly of the 
quiet doings of every day, 
such as a scene of women 
spinning. The Greeks w'ore 
these lovely jewels — ame- 
thysts, emeralds, agates, 
rubies, sapphires, beryls, gar- 
nets, sardonyx, topaz, lapis 
lazuli (la'i)Ts laz'd-n)— hung 
about their necks, sometimes as charms 
against seriK'iUs or scorpions or the *^evil 



I'liotii l'> Mrtropolilaii Mu'ipuiii of Art 

This Egyptian wood carving repre- 
WT may look at the sents Hathor, the cow>goddess. She 
^ is always easy to recoipize. For 
even if she is not shown in the form 
of a cow, there is always something 
to identify h2r. Either she has cows* 
horns sprouting from her head, or 
else she has cows* ears, as you see 
her here. 
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To the left is the great column of Trajan, which stands 
in his forum at Rome. To the right is a **clo 8 e-up’' 


showing vou how the elaborate carvings wind them- 
selves like ribbons about the shaft 
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eye,” or in signet rings. Athletes wore en- 
graved gems as talismans to bring them 
victory in the games, and love-smitten youths 
wore them to win or kec]) their sweethearts’ 
love. 

Gem carving traveled to Rome from 
Greece, along with the other arts. In the 
days when ^ 

Rome was A 5. 

turning her- 

to 

the collect- 

ing of gems | 

was a very i 

fashionable ; ) 

j)ur.Nuit in- f ^ 

deed. Julius Inmm t j 
Caesa. gave ’I 

six grea l col- f #- i 4 r ^ ^ 

led ions to a 
temple in 
Rome, just | 

as our; ^JBir 

wealthy '"Tg 

men give 
books and 
paintings to 

hbrariesand ^ 

m u s e u m . • 

n > • 1 Pilot ijN b) Mptropolitbii Muitt'ui.i ()1 An 

is said 

that Mark Antony exiled a certain senator 
because he would not give u]) an engraved 
gem on which Antony had set his heart. 

Some of these Roman gems were very large 
and elaborate. The Romans liked large 
brooches decorated with portrait heads. 
'Fhcy liked battle scene's and stories carved 
on slabs of semiprecious stone several inches 
across and fitted together to fc^rm jewel 
caskets or trinket be)xes. They made shallow 
drinking cups adorned inside and out with 
similar scenes. 

lly this time the genn carvers had discov- 
ered how^ to make cameos. A cameo (kam'- 
e-o) is a gem carved in relief out of some 
hard substance — a shell or a semiprecious 
stone — which has layers of dilTcrcnt colors. 
The clever carver will use the colors in his 
design. For instance, a stone wdth layers of 
white and golden brown will be cut so that 


there is a white figure standing out against 
a background of brown. Sometimes the 
carver is very clever in using every bit of 
color in his material. One sixteenth century 
Frenchman, for example, carveii a crucifixion 
scene in such a way as to make the flecks of 
red jasper in the greenish quartz he was 
working look like drops of blood from 
4. I lie Saviour’s wounds. 

Rut since the time of the Romans 
there has been comparatively little 
carving in gems. In the early Middle 

Some of the most beautiful CSpe 

carvings in the world belonged Cially irom 

IE7 to the France of the Middle fV,,, fonrtVi 

Ages and the Renaissance. ^ , 

w To the left is a fifteenth cen- to the eighth 

ml tury French choir sun. Below iVio 

aj is the figure of a saint from ccniur\ , ini 

^ the cathedral at Chartres. best carving 

^ W’as done in 

ivory. Most 
of it was for 
the churches 
—rovers for 
Mass books, 
altar fur- 
nishings, 
can d 1 e - 
sticks, and 
ornamental 
screens to 
be set on 
tbe back of 
- the altar. 

' Scenes from 
the Bible 
and the lives 
of the saints 
were deli- 
c a t e 1 y 

} I carveil in 

relief. Later 

in the Middle .\gcs there was more ivory in 
the homes ol tlie*peoplc — mirrors and combs, 
writing tables, and tablets for the wall, deco- 
rated perhaps with scenes from the romances. 
Here was Lancelot crossing the bridge made 
of a sword, or damsels being delivered from 
an enchanted castle. Strange as it seems to 
us, who have learned to like the soft cream- 
color of natural ivory, most medieval ivories 
were colored or gilded. 

In these later centuries, from the twelfth 
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No8 . X and a are sketches of a bison 
and a reindeer, scratched on stone 
by those astonishing ancestors of 
ours, the cave men. Not wishing to 
leave his drawing incomplete, the 
artist who made the reindeer con- 
tinued the legs of the animal around 
the stone. 


\ 


(y 
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No. 4 is the "Sheikh el 
Beled," a wooden statue 
of the fifth dynasty of the 
Old Kingdom. It seems 
remarkable that such an- 
cient wood should be so 
well preserved, but you 
must remember that 
Egypt has a very dry 
climate. The "Sheikh el 
Beled" was not a royal 
personage, and, indeed, 
there is nothing ve^ 
aristocratic about his 
plump, powerful body. 
But he is a very digni- 
fied, forceful figure. 
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No. 3 is an Assyrian relief showing 
King Ashur-nazir-pal about to drink 
from a bowl of wine. His attendant 
is thoughtfully shooing the flies away 
with a fly flapper. 
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No. 5 is a carved cylinder 
seal. When rolled over 
soft clay or plaster it 
makes the impression you 
see at No. 6. The scene 
shows Darius — probably 
Darius the Great - in his 
chariot. He is hunting 
lions among the palm 
trees. Above him is the 
winged emblem of the 
Persian god, Ahuramazda. 
To the left the King’s 
name is given in three 
languages, Persian, Susi- 
an, and Babylonian -so 
that no one will make a 
mistake I 
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No. 7. This tablet is rather lost on - 

anyone who cannot read cuneifora ^ ' 

writing at a glance I It is the memorial 

of King Nabtt-Apltt-Iddina. • 
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THE ART OF CARVING 


to the fifteenth, the wood carvers were in 
their glory. In all the cathedrals and old 
churches of Europe you may see to this day 
the marvels th;ft they wrought. Chests and 
pews and screens and altars, j)ulpits with 
great carven hoods over them, ceremonial 
chairs for visiting bishops, elaborate “stalls” 
for the choir — all carv(*d with endless loving 
labor into cxcjuisite designs of ]>ierc(‘d work 
and relief, with here and there a figure in 
the round. Often the design is as d(‘licatc 
as lacework, and tlu* pattern so intricate and 
varied that you \^ill not lie able to see how 
the craftsman could ever think of it all, 
much less cut it out of wood, (io some day, 
if you can, to the cath(‘dral at Strasbourg or 
at Amiens — and gi\e yourself jdenty of time 
to wander about, now marveling at the carv- 
en saints over a door, now |x*ering at the 
llowers and scn)lls on the wall of a choir 
stall. 

As time vent on, a good rleal of wood 
caiving was done tor other buildings besides 
the churihes. In fuu* houses, ceiling Ix'ams 
and staircases and the wM pamding of rooms 
cam(‘ to lie co\ered with carving. In the 
iifteenth and si\leenth c(‘nturies. when the 
Middle .\ges had faded into the intellectual 
awakening that we call the Renaissance (ren'- 
c‘-sdXs'j. or “rebirth,” llie Italian^ took the 
lead, as tin* Frencli had <lone during the later 
Middle .\ges. riu*y liked to work in rare 
and j>re(ious woods, instc'ad of in the oak 
u.sed in more* northern lands. (irc*at artists, 
like Michtdangelo t mi'kehan'ie-lo) and Ra- 
phael (ra'fa-rd), made designs for them. 

.Since the sc*venteenth century, w’oo<l carv- 
ing has been largcdy for furniture, and )C)u 
may read about it in our story about furni- 
ture. Rut doors and panels, cornices and 
mouldings, are not really furniture, and they 
gave the wood carvers much to do in line 
hou.ses for a long time. In h' ranee, in the 
eighteenth century, there was a fashiim for 
bron/e and gilt decorations on furniture and 
in things like chandeliers, andirons, and bal- 
usters; and these things were elaborately 
carved bv a s])ecial process called “ciselure” 
(se/.'lurO. 

'riie most famous of all wood carvers--- for 
we do not know the names of the medieval 


artists— was Grinling Gibbems, w'ho lived in 
England about this .same time. He worked 
with his d(*ar friend .Sir Christopher Wren, 
the greatest of English architects, w'ho w^as 
building St. J^aul’s Cathedral and many other 
fine buildings in London. Gibbons liked to 
carve immense bunches of fruits and flowers 
in very high relief — that is, with the wockI 
so cut away from around and behind them 
that they sometimes look as though they 
w'ere done in the round. If you visit Eng- 
land to-day, you may see many fine panels 
and ceilings and balustrades of his, the finest 
w'ork of all being the choir loft at St. PauFs. 
.Since the day of Gibljons there have been at 
least two famous wood carvers in England — 
George Hep|)k*white and Thomas Sheraton 
(sher'a-ton)- Ix^th of them furniture makers. 

How We Carve in Glass 

'I'here arc other kinds of carving w’hich we 
have not had time to mention. From the 
daN.^' of the Romans on, for instance, carvers 
have now' and again liked to work in wa.x. 
Lifelike portraits can be carvetl in high relief 
in colon‘d wax on a base of w’txxi. d'he 
Moors and other peoj)le have carved in 
leathiT, and have used their W'ork to cover 
chc'^ls and < hairs and other pieces of furni- 
ture, or to hang as j)anels on W’alls or doors. 
With irriiiHstones and diamond drills, crafts- 
men can carve in glass. The famous Port- 
land \"ase in the Rritish Museum is a tine 
e.xainple of Roman work in carv'ed glass. 

Our furniture and buildings are usually 
much simj)ler in design in these days than 
used to be the fashion, and that is one reason 
why there is not so much carving done now 
as there used to be. Rut the chief reason is 
that we have machinery, which has made 
carv'iiig, like most kinds of handwork, seem 
unnecessiiry and e.\j)ensivc. Vet hand carv- 
ing is still done, of course. And w'e must 
never forget that before you can nxike a 
thing with a machine you have to have a 
model, and that the model will almost cer- 
tainly be made by hand. So our carver is 
now’ often called the “model maker.'' And 
though the finished product will show no 
mark of his chisel, it is still the carver alone 
who makes it possible. 
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HISTORY of the CRAFTS 


Reading Unit 
No. 9 

i 

GORGEOUS PICTURES IN MARBLE AND 

GLASS 

Xotr: For hask iniorniation For stotktical and t urrcnt jat ts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Hook 
the general Index, \'ol. /j. Indtx. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
How a mosaic may be as small as 12 11? 

a jewel or larije enouj'h to How Ihe Mohammedans made 

cover a biiildin*', 12 log mosaiis of wood, moilier-nf- 

When the (ireeks made pictures pearl, and i\oi\, 12 112 

in mosaics in their pavements W hen oil [viintiim aiose. mosaic 
12 no makini; fleclin(‘<l, 12 114 

How the Romans used mosaics Why mosaic work is widely used 
in their homes, 12 no to-day. 12 114 

W'hen By/antium was the centei How^ an old Roman mo^^aii i)a\(*- 
of the ^jlass mosaic industry, ment w'a> l.iid, 12 iis 

Picture Hunt 

How are mosaics laid out to-day? when mosaics were revived in 

12 lOQ the loth cenlurv " 12 11^ 

W’hat sort of mosaic W'ork W'as W'h.it are the bits oj stone luc'd 
found at Pompeii? 12-110 in mosaic work called*' 12 

W'hat kind of work wtls done 114 

Related Material 

W’hy the Hant^in^ (hardens of How Justinian, the Bv/.tntine 
Babylon w’ere famous, n 40S ' emperor, built Santa Sophi.i. 

The Greeks, the first builder^ to n 440 

pive architecture a soul, ii Phe world s most IxMutiful tomb 
417 the * 'Fai Mahal. ' n 4^0 

The Romans as ^reat builders. How the Gothic architects used 
II 428 mosaic, n 4^4 

What mosaics and fre.sc'oes meant W’hen the classji past was re 
in the early ('hristian churches, vived, n 482 

11-442 

Habits and Attitudes 

What mif^hl otherwi.se have been by bright mosaic work, for 

a plain and dull pavement was man lovevs t«j beautify his sur- 

made beautiful in olden times roundings. 

Leisure-time A ctivities 

Try to discover examples of lar^re buildings with which you 

modern mosaic work in the are accpiainted. 

S u m mary S tate m ent 

Almost since man bej^an to to improve what he built. Mosaic- 
build, he has souj'ht through such work is one of the most un- 

arts as that of the mosaic wwker chanpinp; of these arts. 
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Durinfr the last few >ears more mosaics have been of the cartoons, or sketches from which the mosaic 
made than for centuries before and m general they setters work, show us clearly by their subjects that 
are better ones too This picture gives us a ghmpse the churches often use mosaics to-day, as they did of 
of a mosaic studio m Berlin, where the craftsmen are old The ver> modermstic head in the center is for an 
working out sections of the artists* designs Several enormous mosaic in a public building 

GORGEOUS PICTURES in MARBLE and GLASS 

This Is a Story of the Fine Art Wrought by the 
W€}rkers in Mosaic 


ID \«)ll (\CI UlUls( \ouim1i it tlu 
SI i)\ |>Kkin^ ii]i liltiiiiUh 

loloHil slitlls ukI pthlilis in I t ttuii; 
them therm the siml to nuke i pieture^ 
If >ou <htl, then \o\\ h.i\e iieeii a woiker in 
mosaic (me) / i'ik\ an art of jiKtuu hinhhnut 
well known to aiuient peo[)Us I his ail has 
been piaelieed for iheiiisancls of \ears, bv 
artists, arehitccls, masons, and jewelers — 
perhaps also b} bo\s and girls in pin. 

Of ee)urse* niosaif work is not just a matter 
of pre'ttv shells laid nesith together I he 
line St mosaus are biautiful pu lures made 
of bits of marble e)i eoloresl glass or tile 


Ihev lie mid to dee or lie w ills or tellings 
woo iwt ik <u furmlure ind suite iht \ do 
not e isil\ wt ir eail tlt\ ire e^peeiilh gt t>d 
ior 1 lie , iNeiiieiils '^onulimts the work is 
unbelie\abl> line and delieate and is pul 
into jewels. Sometimes it co\crs main 
stpiire \arels of lloeir or wall e>r ceiling 
eletoi itmg vast halls in capiteils or thcatcis 
Wilt the r big eir little, the nmsaic is like an 
artists pieture pii/zlc, put teigethe^r vuth 
infinite pains ami patience trom main pii\e's 
Ihe Sumeriins knew how to mike 1 ne 
inlav, as we ean tell from their fisem ting 
work m lapis and shell. 1 ie>m Igvpl anet 
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THE STORY OF MOSAICS 


Assyria coinc small, mosaic inlays of glass 
or lapis lazuli (lii'pls iri/Zi-li) — which is a 
beautiful blue stone — used to decorate ivory 
thrones or temple columns or jewelry. It is 
very like enamel — some of it is sometimes 
called enamel for often tiny ridges of ivory 
were left betw^een 
the bits of glass, 
like the ridges in 
certain enamel 
work. 

The most fa- 
mous single piece 
of ancient mosaic 
is an exquisite 
glass mosaic ring 
which belonged to 
an Egyptian king. 

This priceless 
jewel is about the 
size of the end of a 
pencil. In that 
tiny space the art- 
ist has made a pic- 
ture of the sacred 
haw’k, with every’ 
hade of its bril- 
liant plumage 
worked out in un- 
believably tiny 
bits of glass. It is 
know'n how he did 
this marvel, and a 
clever way it was 
in which he w’cnt 
about it. He tied 
together a bundle 
of colored sticks of glass, exactly arranged 
to make the picture. Then he heated the 
glass bundle till the sticks fused together 
and were so soft that he could draw’ them 
out to one long slender stick about three- 
eighths of an inch across — the size of his 
jewel. Lastly he cut off the top layer, and 
there was his exquisite picture, perfect in 
every detail, and much tinier than any hu- 
man being could ever have made it in the 
first place. 

The (irecks too used mosaic for jewels 
and for decoration of furniture and temple 
columns, but they also found a very different 
use for it. For they seem to have been the 


first to think of making mosaics on a big 
scale instead of a small one, and to invent 
the mosaic pavement. It may have been 
because they had developccf the art of paint- 
ing to high perfection, and loved colored 
pictures so much, that they wanted to build 

some of them oul 
of materials that 
W'ould stand time 
and w’ear. For 
wliatever reason, 
they hit upon the 
idea of making 
colored ])ictures 
with bits of marble 
or stone and j)av- 
ing the lloors of 
their temples and 
jnil)Iic biiiblings 
and the liomes of 
their rich citizen^ 
with these .stone 
l)ictures. 

'I'lie Romans, of 
course, le.irned 
this art from the 
(Ireeks, just as 
they learned so 
many others, and 
in this one some 
people think they 
for once surpassed 
their masters. 
The brus(|ue, 
square character 
of mosaic pictures 
se(‘ms somehow' to 
have suited the brusque, scjuare ch.iracter of 
the Romans themselves. .V picture made of 
small, square bits of stone cannot have soft, 
shading colors like a painting; it must have 
sharj) contrasts; as the artists say, it must 
be boldly drawm. And the Romans were 
bold in whatever they did. 

Gorgeous Floors of Rich Mosaic 

The Roman mosaics are mostly handsome 
pavements or stone tloors, which they made 
for all sorts of public buildings and for nearly 
all private homes of any wealth at all. Some- 
times the design W'ould be merely decorative 
geometrical figures in pleasing arrangements 



li> \utl< non Itdiiie 


Here is one of the mosaic watchdogs the Romans so often put 
in the pavements of their vestibules. This one is in Pompeii, 
the Italian town which in 79 A.D. was buried in ashes from the 
volcano Vesuvius. There are other fine mosaics in the same 
house, which is called the House of the Tra^c Poet; and there 
are fine paintings. Bulwer-Lytton, the English novelist, made 
it the home of Glaucus, the hero of his **Last Days of Pompeii.** 
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If you look carefully you will not need to be told that 
this mosaic sho^s Noah leading his family and the 
animals into the Ark How proudly they march along* 
The human figures may be a bit stiff, but that is part 

()l (olor, nnuh mosaic (kvoration fiom the 
(arliist times to our vmn is of this sort. 
Siiimlinus tlic mosaic showed some simjde 
pu ture or s\ml)ol lor instanie, at the 
iiUr.inte of many Roman houses ihi rt would 
he a mosaic iiaNemont j>k tilling a dog and 
he iring the words “(\i\e Canem ‘ He- 
wari' of the Dog/* Sometimes ilahorate 
and lieMUtiful jncture's were worlve’<l out in 
colore'd hits of marhle. \nd sometimes tluy 
were \cr\ large, for instanee, at the great 
baths of Caraialla there was an immense 
I>a^ememt mosau jneUinng twenty -three 
life-si/ed athli tes 

Pictures in Stone and Glass 

Oiu mosaie, known as the Inswept 
Moor/’ was made for the dining room of a 
private house Done in small hits of eolore^d 
glass and stone, and pu ture'd just as thty 
might have fallen from the dining talile, are 
a chicken's foot, a hit of wishbone, seiaps of 
fruit and vegetables, shells, and in one 


of the style For this is one of the famous mosaics m 
St Mark’s, Venice It was made m the 1200’s What 
a pity that a photograph cannot show the color and 
the glint and gleam of Ught on the glass 1 

Corner a mouse about to begin where the 
cart U ss haiKiiie U rs Itl t olT 

Iht ait ’^prtad to tin farthest eorntrs of 
iht Roman tmpire. In riniotc l^rit iin it 
IS Slid, ilu Romans never built i luni'^e 
without laving a mosaic iloor in it t)f tile or 
stom. IhtNt mosaics art still dug up now 
and tlun in London, where iluv have lam 
burud twelve or hflten leet underground 
There w is no marble to be had in Rnlain, 
but ihe Romans made line use iiistcail ot 
colon d tiles .ind sit>ne‘ In North Vinca, 
on the other hand, far awav to the' southern 
Innindarv of the « mpire the mo^^t magnili- 
eent marbles liv reailv at hand We U'^uallv 
think ol marble' as being white but these 
maibles from arenind C arlhaije were m an 
ama/ing mimbtr of se)ft lovelv eolor'^ ihret 
or huir shatlt's eMch ol red and vellewv lor 
e'\ample No wonder the Ne^rlh African 
mosau ])avt'monts are the lincst the Remians 
e\e'r maele ’ 

Rut it these were as line pavement mosaics 
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THE STORY OF MOSAICS 


as the world has yet seen, they were matched a church or chapel lined with these gorgeous 
if not surpassed by the marv'elous wall images of saints and martyrs, as is the in- 
mosaics of the earlier ^Middle Ages. 'Fhese terior (,f St. Mark's, in Venice! 


early medieval mosiiics 
were not marble but 
glass, as many of the 
late Roman empire mo- 
saics had been. They 
were used to decorate 
the splendid churches 
and cathedrals which 
sprang up in the Medi- 
terranean lands, and es- 
pecially in Italy, for the 
worship of the new 
Christian faith. Since 
the center and inspira- 
tion of the art of glass 
mosaic was at Byzanti- 
um (b!-zXn'shl-C.m ) 
later Constantinople- 
we call at least the ear- 
lier ones ‘‘Byzantine'’ ^ 

fbl-ziin'tin). 

This art of glass 
mosaic is hanl to 
'parate from the 
art of making 
stained glass, of i 

A\hich we have told / 

elsewhere, for indeed f, 

the earliest stained 
glass windows were ^ 

very like mosaics of 
glass. But some of the 
pictures were not in win- 
dows at all, but on walls and 
ceilings. Wherever th<y were, 
they glimmered arul gleamed 
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I'he greatest period of 
these By/antine glass 
mosxics was in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies. The art then 
gradually died aw'ay, to 
be reviveil splendidly in 
the tw’clfth century and 
to keep on until the rise 
of painting in oils, f'or 
when artists, at the time 
of the intellectual 
aw likening w'hich w'e call 
the Renaissance fren'e'- 
so\s'), ])egan to ])aint 
such glorious ]nctures in 
oils, the ohl art of build- 
ii g pictiiies of I)its of 
( o!oird glass becam<‘ less 
* jM^jmkir. In this it suf 
M fered the same fate 

as the allic'd ait of 
making stained 
glass windows. 

Hut theC'hristians 
were not the only 
^ f fXMiple w ho had 

thought of dc*c orat- 
ing their ])lac<‘s of 
worshi]) witli mo- 
saic, Mi>hammed- 
ans are not permitted to 
ha\e pictures or images of 
li\ ing ( ieatuic‘s in their nios- 
({ucs, but other sorts of dc‘Co- 


they glimmered and gleamed I’lmt *•. i.v i n i* * emirrwiK* i ration arc not forbidden 
in the most resplendent Westminster cathedriJ, m London, the them. And just about the 
colors, glowing with the light SiStVsberngdeew^edonanfai^ time that the Christians were 
caught on their uneven sur- dropping the hal.it of making 

faces. Ihe^ were enriched of the mosaics still goes on. In fact, wall mosaic's for their 
with gold leaf until they churches, the M«hamme<Ians 

looked like cn()rmou.s jtwvels. to spend the rest cf his life at the task. W'ere perfecting thc^ir ow’n 

if rr' w* 

gold. The skill of the artist from exquisitely colored marbles of iheir nios{|ues. '^I'he best of 
makes the very folds of the Unds. Moslem mosaic work was 

^Tints’ garments alive with the sheen and done around Cairo and Damascus between 
shadow of reality, and the gleaming halos the fo irlcenth and the .seventeenth centuries, 
around their heads glitter in imjx*rishablc The Mohammedan mosaics are usually in 
glass. Imagine nearly the whole interior of decorative woods of diflercnt colors, some- 
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THE STORY OF MOSAICS 



In the American church m Rome are the above mo- 
saics, made by Salviati in the 1870's from designs by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, a well known English artist 
These mosaics belong to the nineteenth century revival 
of mosaic work, and are among the most successful 
of the time If you look carefully at the picture you 
Will see that, fine as the design is, it is so smooth 
and even that it might be a painting instead of mosaic 
That la the thing which the first artists who revived 


this old art did not understand that when you aie 
making mosaic you should use its broken lines, its 
squareness, as part of your design Yet Burne-Jones 
and the others of his time did a great work in bnnging 
mosaic back to us And the decorations in this church 
are beautiful in themselves Burne-Jones spent much 
thought on the "Tree of Life" design above. He was 
greatly interested in the whole work, in fact "It is to 
be in Rome," he said, "and it is to last for etermty " 
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THE STORY OF MOSAICS 


limes made more splendid with inlays of 
mother-of-pearl and delicately carved ivory, 
'rhe designs are in intricate geometric pat- 
terns, often of exquisite beauty. 'Ihe richest 
work is on pulpits and columns and prayer 
niches. And while we are speaking of Mo- 
hammedan mosaics we must not forget to 
mention that most 
famous of all 
tombs, the Taj 
Mahal (taj m«a- 
hal') in India, for 
some of its ex- 
quisite and lavish 
(lecorations are in 
mosaic. This 
marvelous jewel of 
a building is per- 
haps the finest 
creation of oriental 
architecture. Yet 
possibly the West 
may have had a 
small hand in its 
making, too, for it 
i*- said that Italian 
orkers in mosaic 
were brought all 
the way from Italy 
to help afiorn it. 

In Italy itself, 
and in other parts 
of Europe, a cer- 
tain amount of 
mosaic work had 
been used as deco- 
ration for pulpits 
and altars and 
other furniture all 
through the Middle Ages. Even wood 
mosaic was not unknown. Euroj^can wood 
mosaics arc called ‘^intarsiatura^’ ( in-l.ir'si-a- 
t<jr)'ra). The Christian workers, not being 
troubled l)y a prohibition of pictur<‘s in the 
churches, as the Mohammedans were, could 
use wood as freely as stone, anfl Raphael 
fra'fa-ri) and other great i)ainter.s of the 
Renaissance drew many riesigns for pictures 
in intarsiatura. 

But on the whole the coming of Raphael 
and the other great painters meant, as wc 
have said, a felling off of interest in mosaic. 


The art never died, but it became much less 
important, and the work done in it was not 
so fine. Indeed, the really great days of 
miisiiic .seem to be gone forc'ver-^ though one 
can never tell. Jt is true that there was a 
definite revival of mosiiic art in the late 
nineteenth century, just as there was of so 

many other old 
and long-neglected 
arts and craft s-- 
lapestry and deco- 
ra ti\e glass and 
fine I minting and 
the rest, 'fo-day a 
great deal of very 
good work is being 
done in mosiiiis, 
largely in the 
kinds that are 
made of stone or 
tile and jui\e or 
decorate build- 
ings. 

If you start 
looking for them, 
\ou w ill see .i snr 
prising niimlxT of 
lliesc‘ mosaics 
about* X oil. Begin 
\\ i t li t h \ i‘ r \ 
simplest, wliitli 
are m(»re for m‘at 
serxice than for 
show' sa\ the 
tiled tloor in the 
kill hen or bath, 
made of sepia res or 
oi lagons lilted to- 
gether, perhaps in 
some simple geometric design. Then look 
for mosaics in jiublic buildings — libraries, 
theaters, fine raihvay stations, big j)ost 
ofiiccs, the stale capitol, if you liw near 
it. Maybe it w’ill be the floor, and you 
may ha\e walk<‘d over it many times with- 
out noticing the ])att<Tn or picture worked 
on it in niosiiic. Maybe it w'ill be the ceiling, 
done in beautifully colored bits of stone in 
some elaborate geometric design. It is a 
good idea to begin noticing ceilings, for 
now'adcvs architects have a habit of putting 
much of their very best work on them. 
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Here is a mosaic artist at work, surrounded by his boxes of 
tesserae. The bits of glass or stone will be glued face down to 
the drawing, following the design. Later the mosaic will be 
pressed into soft cement on the spot where it is to remain, and 
the paper will be tom off the surface. 
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THE STORY OF MOSAICS 


Maybe our mosaic will be more showy 
than that, however; it may very well be 
some vast mosaic picture on the walls. 'I'here 
is a mosaic in oix* of the buildings of Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, which covers three 
walls, is fourteen fe<‘t high, and measures 
seventy-nine feet from end to end. This 
j)articular mosaic is made of mr)re than a 
million separate J)iece^^, and the i)ieces are 
not stone l)ut colorerl glass. So we see that 
the art and craft of mosaic is by no means 
dead. 

If we watch a craftsman working at a 
mosaic, the w’ork looks simple enough, ile 
has very few tools, hirst there is a palette 
of colors, W’liich is not like a [)ainter's palette 
l»ut is a box with many little di\isions, each 
section hi)l<ling many small jneces of stone 
or til(‘ or glass <jf a dilTerent shade. 'I hese 
littlt' pieces are call<‘d “tesserae” Mfs'er-e). 
They are sometimes made to lit the curving 
lines of th(‘ de»-i<m, but usually tliey are moie 
or less s([uare. 1 he craflstnan may liave to 
ihi[) olT an edge* liere and there to make the 
|>iece lit in, iind for this ])ur|)ose lie has a 
pair of clipj)ers at hand, but in all goo<l 
mosaic the* line showing where the pieces 
iiri' joined together will gi\(‘ j)art of the 
elTei I the arti‘^t is looking for else* why go 
to all the trouble of lilting so many tiny 
pie'Ces togethcT/ 1 herefon* the worker in 
mosaic deliberately allows Ids tesserae to be 
a bit rough in shape and lit. 

The Making of Mosaic Pavement 

d’he mcthoil has changed only a little in 
the ages. Here is the way the K<iman 

craftsman went about it l(» set a mosaic 
pavement: I irsl he made a soft, slow-setting 
cement t)ut of powdered brick and lime, and 
covered the lloor space with it to a depth 
from four to six iiuhes. 'bhen he drew his 
design, prol)ably with a stick, much as you 
might draw' a picture in the sami; he may. 
of course, have copied it from a color sketch 
on w'ood or parchment. Then he began to 
set the tiny tesserae into the st)ft cement, 
with patient labor and skill building uj) the 
design. And it certainly took both patience 
and labor as well as skill, for even when a 
picture covered several hundred square feel. 


the little cubes were often only an eighth of 
an inch across, or even less, imagine build- 
ing up a design to cover a whole large liuor, 
when a face or a single gorgeous ilow'cr a 
few inches across w'oulrl need seven or eight 
hundred ])ieces of stone I 

When the picture was complete tlic crafts- 
man made a thin l)Ut very strong cement <)i 
hme, pow'rhTed marble, water, and white of 
egg. dhis Ik* [)our(*d over his work, brush- 
ing the liquid into all the cracks between tlie 
tessera<‘. Almost at once it w()ulci set t<» 
rocklikt* hardness. Afterwaid the whole 
mosaic was scruljbed and ixdishefl with line 
san<l and water until it was almost as smooth 
as glass. 

Trying to Copy the Masters 

A mosaif set in this way would last cen- 
turies. Vet of course lh(‘re might come a 
time wh ‘n s(»me of tlie tc*sMTae wouhl loosen 
and fall out. 'Ibis ha])j>(*n(*d not only to 
Roman mosaic's ]>ul to the glittering liy- 
/antine glas's moxaiis too. .Xboiil a hundred 
> ears ago nuxiein workers tried t«' “restore*' 
the TUosaics in many churches, cspc*ciall\ in 
Italy that to nil in the parts that had 
fallen out. but sad to say, the restorers 
w*ere ntjt the artists the original makers of 
those Wonderful mosaics had been, and most 
of their restoration might better ha\e been 
left uinlone. 1 he truth is that at that time, 
even more* th m now, people did not under- 
stand how n.ach of the l)eauty of mosaic 
comes from an eOecl of roughness, as wc 
explainc-d a little while ago. So the worst 
mistake the restorers made was to try to 
make the ]>ictures too smooth and perfect. 

I he bc">l artists understand this nowadaxs. 
and they tr\ to folhnv the methods of the 
ancients as wt*ll as they can. Jbil c|uilc 
often now the designs are built u]) in sections 
in a studio and then assemblcxl or put to- 
gether on the ceiling, lloor. or wall- making 
the mosaic more like a jig-saw puzzle than 
ever I Ihe artist makes a colc^r sketch of his 
design. If it is big, it is then copied in 
.st'clions, each perhaps a fool or so scjuarc. 
These sections arc taken to the building 
where the mosaic is to be set up and there 
fitted together. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 10 


JEWELS FOR EVERY PURSE 

y otc : For haut in jormation For statist u at and < lu rent jat ts, 

not found on this page, consult (onsidt the Ru hards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 75. Index, 

Interesting Facts Explained 
Why jewelry is worn by all 12 124 

peoples. 12 -1 1 7 Why the jeweler was an artist 

How rin^s are worn for a him- during the Renaissince. 12 - 

dred different reasons. 12-117 125 

Why rarity I'ives \ahie to any How a Dutchnian found a way of 
jewelry, 12-118 cuttintr diamonrl.s to relea.se 

When all Europe looked to the their l1ashinj» fire, 12 i.^f) 

East for its jewelry, 12 120 How machines have replaced the 

How the wealthy Romans cov- early jeweler-artist, 12 i2f) 

ered all their finuer.s with rin^s. 

Things to Think About 

Why ha\e rintrs been u.sed for in Ry/antium to [>roduce its 

such rites as betrothals? iroriieous jew’elrN '' 

What .sort of importiince now Why did ^reat bishops often 

lo.st — did jewelry once have? spend a fortune on tht‘ii rings'" 

What two forces came together 

Picture Hunt 

How w’as gold used by the jewel- What kind of bracelets did the 
ers of Ur? 12 117 • Oreeks like? 12 12^ 

\\’hat sort of pictuies were ham- How were some of the H\/antine 
mered out of ^old by the bracelets made? 12 12s 

Etruscans? 12-12 1 

Related Material 

The pain.staking E^ptian arti.sts. When ('harlcrnaf^ne ruled Europe 
1 1 -8 12 ^(>8 

The Greek and Roman love of The (iothic ideal in art, ii 94 
myths, 14-40O-22 How the Renai.s.sance revi\ed the 

The Roman love of grandeur in Greek and Roman sjnrit, ii 

art, 11-61 107 

Justinian I and his j^orgeous Art just before the French Revo- 
court, 5-405, 11-446 lution, ii 279 

Habits and Attitudes 

The use of jewelry is as old as for the puriiose of adornment; 

mankind. Amcmg jieoplc of among people of vulgar mind 

refinement it i.s used entirely it i.s used fur display, 

Leisure^time Activities 

Make designs for pieces of have, using ideas from your 

jewelry that you might like to own surroundings. 
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In the oval above is an ear- 
ring which some clever 
jeweler made for an Etrus- 
can lady some twenty-five 
hundred years ago. 




This model is wearing the enor- 
mous gold earrings and magnificent 
headdress of golden leaves and 
flowers which Queen Shubad of Ur 
wore several thousand years ago. 
The model itself is not just an im- 
aginary head. It was made after a 
careful study of the art of Ur and 
of the shape of skulls found in the 
graves there. Below is a jewel 
casket found in an Egyptian tomb. 
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JEWELS for EVERY PURSE 

Here Is the Story of All the Kinds of Trinkets Men and Women 
Have Loved to Wear Since They First Stuck Feathers 
in Their Hair or Hung Strings of Teeth 
around Their Necks 


HE very olclcst people of ^^llonl \np 
havo any soil of rrconi on ihe earth 
were alreacly \MMrin<' jeweliN, and 
ever\ ]x*o})le can find on llic face of the 

glolje is \Nearinj; il now. The\ make it out 
of dilTcrenl things, from the most gorgeous 
jiretious stones to the mere teeth of the 
animals they have slain. 'lhe\ wviw it 
in different places, from the hair on their 
heads to the toes on their feet. And t1ie> 
wear it for dilTerent reasons — sometimes 
to hold their clothes together, .sometimes 
CO charm away their enemies or e^il luck, 
sometimes just to be pretty, and often 
for two or three of these iiurjioses at once. 
Hut whatever it is nuule of, whatever 
It is meant for, and whenever it is worn, 
jewelry of some sort is a universal habit of 
our race. 

Of all the queer uses to which jew’clry has 
been put, the uses of finger rings are the 


(|ueerest most unexpected. The most 
famili.ir spe- i d use is for bethrothal and 
marriage 1 ne gi\ing of a ring in token of 
bethrothal goes back to Roman times. At 
first it had nothing to do with religion at all, 
but in the eleventh century the use v)f be- 
throthal and marriage rings was blessed by 
the C'hri^tian church. An even older use for 
rings is as signets, either to stamj) a mark in 
wax or to gi\e authority to the person to 
whom the ring is lent. In the Middle Ages 
rings wTre blesse'l by the king as a charm 
against cramp, and other rings were made 
with little lumps to be countecl off like the 
beads of a rosary as the owner said his 
pra\ ers. Down to quite mcxlern times ix'ople 
have worn mourning rings, often in black 
and white, perhaj>s formed of the images ot 
tw’o skeletons holding a coffin between them. 
The ancient Celts (stlt) used rings for money, 
and the natives of jxerts of the East Indies 
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use rings for passports to this clay. From 
the times of ancient Greece there have been 
poison rings. Demosthenes ^ 

killed himself with the tiny 
drop of poison contained in , 
one, and so did Hannibal. In | 
the Middle Ages they were 
used as an easy method of 
killing other people, espe- 
cially in turbulent Venice. 

The mechanism was arrange( 1 ; 
somewhat like the fang of a 
snake, and the assasssin did ,s 
away with his victim as he • 
shook his enemy’s hand I 
But usually people wear 
rings or any other jewelry for 
ornament — and to show tlicir ‘ 
own importance! Of course 

it is a far cry from the rude som« Phoenici«ii 
nose ring or the colored shells twenty-five 

or string of teeth around the 
neck of some old savage to the line art of the 
worker in gold and gems of our day. But at 
bottom all of these things are one, and they 
p 11 belong to the history of jew- 


I'liiitii h> \lf>irii|Hiti(Hn Miiictiiii Ilf \.rt 

Some Phoenician lady who lived per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty centuries 
ago, wore these rings in her ears. 


platinum is rarer still, and therefore more 

valuable. All the precious stones are precious 

. mainly because it is hard to 

get them. Anybody that can 

_ get one somehow' feels su- 

, jjcrior to anyliody who has 

not secured one; and any- 

Ijody who can get a great 

many of them feels ail the 

\ beticr. That is not a very 

j noble feeling, and in a few 

^ thousand }ears wc may pos- 

' sibly outgrow it, but so far 

^ almost everybc»dy has felt 

^ that way— more or Jes.s. A 

man was proud if lie had 

something rare. The Indian 

sec iired something rare when 

uicu... Ilf \rt miles and miles of his 

ly who lived per- land for a t(*\\ lieiids, and lie 

thirty centuries fdt finite jovous about it 
igs in her ears. 411 • , 1 

And here is the j)ii//Ie: w'hat 

was the difTercnc'e lietwecn the Indian and 

any person in our time who goes through life 

prizing a few diamonds and rubies? 

Hut that is not w'hat wc 


1 


Iry. For the main thingabout re^ist^igh**be«d 8 l*” He^thrMiied to talk about, for wc 

every jewel, the thing that strings to wesr about bis arc now interest ivl in the his- 

, , 1 • neck or wove them into his garments. r 1, 1 . . , 

has ahvays made it a pn/e, They often tory of all the jewels that man 

is simply that it should be fAnges ^o°™ his prized, whether foolishly 

rare — that is, that its trousers' or orna- or not, and the story is a \erv 


has ahvays made it a prize, 
is simply that it should be 
rare — that is, that its 
owner should have some- 
thing that 

very few j 

Other men 
could possess. 

The teeth of very wlw 
fearsome beasts used 
to be rare because UUL 
fairly few men ever 
killed such a beast. fH| 
The most gorgeous 
shells and feathers were ■ 
rare too. Gold was rare W 
and still is, because 1 
there is so little of I 

it in the w'orld; and \\ M 


I 




tory of all the jeweds that man 
has prized, whether foolishly 
or not, and the st<»ry is a \ery 
long one. It is a story of very 
line and varied art. For 
the first thing we note 
^4 about tlu'se r.ire things is 
tQ' that many of them arc 
beautiful, in color or in 
.sliaj)e or both. And from 
the earliest times down 
T to ours the art of the 
IV jew^eler has been to 
make them more 
A ^ beautiful in both 
w'ays— hciu'c all the 
hK craft of the stonc- 

I^Eil cutter and of the 


- V 
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Fig I These little 
Egyptian gems are cut 
in the form of a scarab, 
a little beetle that the 
ancient people who 
lived along the Nile re- 
garded as sacred The 
flat sides shown above 
are carved with hiero- 
glyphics Such gems 
might be pierced '•nd 
strung as beads, oi 
made into rings, as you 
see them in Fig 5 
Kings of that kind were 
used as seals 



Fig 2 shows an Egyp- 
tian necklace or collar 
worn nearly 4,000 years 
ago In Fig 3 the 
strange bttle animals 
that curl around and 
bite their tails are made 
of gold, and were used 
as earnngs In Fig 4 
is a group of orna- 
ments earrings and 
pendants all cunning- 
ly wrought of gold by 
the hand of some clever 
craftsman of Egypt 
many, many centuries 
ago 



The beads in Fig 6 may look modern enough but they were 
made about four thousand years ago, and worn about the 
throat of some Egyptian beauty In Fig 7 is a bracelet once 
worn by an Egyptian pnncess Beads like these sometimes 
give the scholar an endless amount of work, for often the 
strings have rotted away and the beads have been scattered 
Then it is a puzzle indeed to restnng them in proper order 

1 1 otoa I y Mrtr i> litjin Mu*« im of Art 
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goldsmith and silversmith; hence the whole 
history of jewelry, which is just the story of 
the ways we have found out to work our 
precious metals and our precious stones into 
the most beautiful ornaments we can make. 

Now we do not know where the art of 
jewelry began. In the East it was highly 
developed far ^ 

ahead of the rest , 

of the world. Tlie 
Eastern peoples 
have alwaj's liked 

bold and heav>' ^ . 

jewelry with tas- 

scls and pendants * ^ ^ 

and bangles of * 

curious shaiK*s and ^ j 

sizes, and with all 

the pearls and . \ 

precious stones 

that they could af- ■ 

ford. They have .^ 3 L • 

also liked a great . f 

deal of elaborate 

workmanship and * « 

carving in their I 

^‘’•welry. That is ^ 

w h y M i 1 1 o n ' ‘ V 

speaks of their 

< < Phut M hy \.nt>t:n>it> <if Pcnntvl%nnit Mt 


Phut jft hy \.nt>t:n>it> <if Pcnntvl%nntt Musrutii 


far ahead of the rest of the world in all this 
because they had such a wealth of j)earlj 
and precious stones at hand. For many a 
century the.se came into Europe only from 
the East. All through ancient times and the 
Middle Ages the people of the West were to 
look to the Easterners for their jewels as for 

their spict‘s; and 
at the end of this 
^WIPW\ ' h)ng ])eri<)d, when 

^ the m.iterials had 

f ^ V l)ecome more 
Jw ohtaiiiahlo, 

g the jewelers of 

^ g k j. Eurt)j)e brought 

1 tlieir art to the 

f ^ (a highest ])erfection 

jj ' it lias ever seen in 

/ Xj^ the world. 

^ Ihit there is a 

\ good dial to say 

* * before we come t<» 

j)oint. For 

iw »V S(‘\eral tlniusaiul 

t Nears before then, 

the jeweK from 
th(‘ l‘..isL had lieen 

few pi‘of)les have 
e\er made a more 
la\ ish use of them 


S— ^ /! 

?Wn9f ■ 


inff'. 


and o-nld qnd ^*dics of all periods have decorated their hair with fragrant i : i 4U,,p, 

ana goia, ana and pretty leaves, but v«ry few of them have thought of 

TeiinN'SOn of their turning Nature’s perishable art into lasting gold. These beau- tlian the ancient 

i- ' • • i tiful leaves and flowers of beaten gold were worn as a head- i' i 

laborious orient dress bv a lady of Ur. The wide curved loops she wore in her **K>pt Kills, who 
ivorv, sphere in where they must have gleamed brightly among her dark wen* gi'tting them 

1 « f rr^ 1 locks. . , 1 


sphere.'' They 

want jewelry to be profuse, brilliant, star- 
tling — even what we should often call gaudy. 
With ornaments of this sort — armlets and 
anklets, rings of all kinds, linxKhes, chains, 
pendants, earrings, anrl trinkets fur the hair 
— they have loaderl themselves and the 
statues of their gods from the earliest times. 
One of the most magnificent sets of jewelry 
ever made by man is the pair of dazzling 
jeweled armlets once worn by the Mogul 
emperor of India. The great diamond that 
is the principal stone of the right armlet is 
named ''River of Light," and is jicrhaps 
the finest diamond in the world. The two 
armbands arc worth something like five 
million dollars. 

It is natural that the Orientals should be 


as far liack as 
3000 B.C., and few ])e()]dcs have had more 
e.xj)crt craftsmen. The Eg> pti.iii tombs have 
given up vast treasures of their art to us. 
What the.se tombs may have once held we 
can only imagine, for they have been pillaged 
through all the centuries siiice; but only a 
few years ago wc had a revelation when wc 
discovered tlic untouched treasures in the 
tomb of King Tut-ankli-amoii. The riches 
there included nearly every kind of jewelry 
and goldsmith's w'ork, of extraordinary value 
and beauty. 

For the most part this work in Jewelry was 
founded in the religion of the men who did 
it, and no pains were spared to make it |>er- 
fcct. The jewels were buried wdth the rulers 
who ov/i:ed them, for use in the next life to 
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The wealthy lords and 
ladies of Ltnina had an 
oriental taste for finery, 
for rich garments and 
fine jewelry Well it 
was that their crafts- 
men were skilled m the 
art of metal working* 
On this page is some of 
their jewelry of beaten 
gold 


No 4 This interest- 
ing necklace is not 
made of gold acorns, 
but of sheep’s heads 1 
The part which you 
may have thought 
was the cup of an 
acorn is the animal’s 
fleece, which the art- 
ist has turned into a 
pretty pattern 


Nos I and 3 are parts of a neck- 
lace Notice the way in which the 
four winged horses are shown in 
No X It is not exactly as we 
should do them, but ancient peo- 
ples had their own ways of indi 
eating number and perspective 
Often they drew one body and 
attached many heads and legs to 
it, or they would place one figure 
above another to show that one 
was behind the other No 2 is 
an earring 





No 5 IS a bracelet, and No 6 a 
necklace Both are of gold 
When you read our story of the 
Etruscans you will find that in 
their early days these strange 
people were copying the styles 
4 and designs of the East In the 
' bracelet at No 5 you see figures 
of animals and men whose near- 
est relatives are found in the 
lands of Western Asia And in 
the necklace you can make out 
the queer creature called a sphinx. 


II t M I > Alluarl 
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which they would one day wake up and in engraved gems; tliat is, j)rccious stones with 
which the kings and queens would live in the design cut out below the surface of the 
great magnificence. The nodding llowcrs of stone. These are the gems that we call in- 
the lotus plant . ^ taglios (!n-liiryo) 

along the Nile gave ' JiUlHIIIb!'' " ^ Cireeks did not 

the craftsmen one originate the idea of 

model for their ' carving intaglios, 

jewels, ^ A appeared 

or beetle, gave them , , greatl} <leveloj)e<l 

another. So over X. i the art. Iheiiitagl- 

a n d over the y Aieiropoumu AiuMimu of vn j , ,j. r e \\ i d i‘ 1 }* 

w r O U C ll t lotus Snap fasteners are a recent invention, but buttons and safety jn sitrnet rincs 

® ‘ pins were used in very ancient times. Above is an Etruscan ‘ ^ 

flowers and scarabs fibula, or safety pm, made some seven hundred years before 1 li c R o ill a 11 s 

in crnlH qnd silver birth ot Christ. It is of gold, decorated with granules, or Kromrlit ieuelrv 
in gold ana siivtr, beads, of gold so tiny that to see them properly you must use J(-V\Cir\ 

in colored glass and * microscope. To the naked eye they gave the jewelry a over from (irecce 
many kinds of and also imported 

precious stones. These were tucktvl a\\ay Greek craftsmen They learned from them 
in the fohls of the fine linen that covered the and from the Etruscans (e-trus'kan), a 
mummies, as were also little figures of the strange and highly cultivated j>eople vvlio in 
gods and gtxldesses of that day. _ early limes lived in the land just to 

Even the common jieojde tif l-gypt iitajS ^ Rome. 'J he hdriiscans 

wore jewels, though their rings mav h.i\ e i opied (ireek woik and 

might be made of nothing more even F.gv ptian \vc)rk, but in m.inv 


) rough t jewelry 
)\er from (ireece 


j^recious than pottery or 
lass. 

While this art was flourish- 
ing in Egypt, the jieoj^le 
whom we call the Minoans 
fml-no'an), livdng on the 
Aegean Islands and along the 
coasts of Greece and .\sia 
Minor, w’ere also doing work 
of a high onler in gold 'Fhey 
may have learned from the 
Egyptians, from the Sumerians, 
and even from the Babv lonians. 
But w'hatever they learned they 


wavs they learnecl how to e\ 
cel their mtisters No one 
has ever gom ahead of them 
in filigree (fil'T-gre) work 
the weaving of line llireadsof 
gohl or silver into a beautiful 
and delicate whole. '1 hey 
had a w.iy of covering sur- 
faces with little beads of 
golcl, each of them perfectly 
shaped though each one so tiiiv 
as to nc'cd a magnifving glass to 
Photo i,> Mi-iropoiif«n Mii«rijrii of Art wclI. TliIs gav'c a Hch 

'■■"■■•h •» •>«= “to”' 


made over to their own use, anfl in about 400 B.C. by a Greek beauty of the gold. 

to their other achievements Sze^Ae^^ny’ carving?** Sru taste of the Greeks and 

they seem to have added the the goat-god Pan playing a tune the skill of the Etruscans taught 


art of making metal inlays Our ^ 

digging in Crete and on the site of ancient 
Troy, as W'ell as at various places in (Greece, 
has brought up thousands of jew'cls from the 
hands of this people W'ho lived before the 
Greeks. 

To the Greeks themselves we commonly 
look for what is finest in ancient art, but in 
the art of jewelry they hardly rose so high 
as in most other fields. They left us many 


upon his pipes. 


^ ^ * the Roman jewelers a great deal 

of their art. The Romans in turn made 
at least one notable contribution to jcw'clry. 
Instead of engraving their gems in intaglio, 
as did the Greeks, they preferred to carve 
portraits and figures in high relief on their 
shells and semiprecious stones. By choosing 
a stone that had two layers of sharply con- 
trasting colors, they could cut away the 
top layer all around the design, and so let 
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Photon b} Metre p< lilnn M j^c i Art 

The jewelers of Greece did not use gold or other 
costly metslB to set off a precious stone The shape 
of the object was considered first, and if stones were 
used, it was merely to ornament the metal design. 
No. 1 shows gold earrings from Cyprus, No 2, a 
bracelet of gold-plated bronze made after Alexander’s 
conquest of Greece. The curved bar ends in lion 
heads. Nos. 3 and 4 are gold jewelry made in Greece 


in about 400 B C. No 5 is a Greek gold necklace of 
the fourth centur> B C No 6 A gem delicately carved 
with figures during the great days of Greek art. No 7. 
A pair of gold earrings worn by a Greek maiden in the 
sixth centur> B C. No. 8. A pair of fifth century Greek 
bracelets made of silver. No. 9 A gold eamng from 
Cyprus. No 10. A Greek bracelet of gold set with a 
gem — made in about 400 B C. 
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the under layer serve as a background to flocked to the new capital. They were busier 
the raised design, which was all that was than ever before. They were making jewels 
left of the top layer. The result is what wc for the nobles of the court, for the great 
call a cameo (kam'c-o). bishops of the new church," for the altars of 

During the stern days of the Roman re- the church itself, for the vestments used in 
public, tlie citizens, like those of ancient its ceremonies. And in the midst of such 
Sparta, were forbidden to wear any rings wealth and such splendor, with all sorts of 
but those made of ^ rare and beautiful 

iron — and a slave gems to work with, 

might not weareven they developed a 

an iron ring. But as ^ ^ 0 ^l>lc all of their 

time went on, more S* (I iy ^ 1 jewelrx. 

and more Romans ^ xPMy ' ^ Like all other B\ ~ 

w'cre allow^cd to /antine (bT-zan'lin) 

wear gold, until ^ .irl, their je\vclr\ is 

when Rome was at W W marked by kuish 

the summit of her ust* of lolor and lux- 

power and pride, jPajl* uriance of di‘sign 

her rich iH'ople went Tor the next tew 

mad about jewelry. centuri('s, down 

It gave them a jIpT^ M iddle 

chance to show B\/an 

their vast wealth. ^ tine jewelers ke])t 

They wore rings on W m * hishioning the 

all the fingers of gems for a large 

both hands, and j)arl of the Western 

even on the world. Charle 

thumbs. It is true ftOH isl^ ^ magne and other 

that one of the em- rulers in the We^'t 

perors was so would send to B\- 

shocked by the vul- ' ^ /anliiim both for 

gar display that he j(*wels and for peo 

above is a bracelet made in about 300 AD. of gold ,,1.. ♦ ,>1 iki* 
loroacie an>onc to bright glass. The gold bracelet in the 10 make jcw< ir> 

W’ear more than a center belongs to the same period. These bracelets and '\ h t* l)arl)arian 
11 e the gold rings above them were made by the Romans. 1 ; r, . ; « 4 1 

small quantit}" of ® (hicltains to th<‘ 

gold, but nothing could put a stop to the irav- north and oast could also trade with By/an- 




rh«>(4tci li> Mrtropolilaii Muwuni of *\rt 


flocked to the new' capital. They w'cre busier 
than cvei before. They were making jewels 
for the nobles of the court, for the great 
bishops of the new’ church," for the altars of 
the church itself, for the vestments used in 
its ceremonies. And in the midst of such 
w’calth and such splendor, wdth all sorts of 

rare and beautiful 
gems to w’ork with, 
they developed a 
(f 1 M>ic all of their 
» 1 in jewelrx. 

' Like all other B\ - 

/antine (bT-zan'lin) 
^ .irl, their jewelrx is 

9 marked by laxish 

*^*^*^‘ ^ ‘ind lux- 

uriance of di‘sign 
Tor the next tew 
centurif's, down 
into the Middle 

. Bn / an 

tine jewelers ke])t 
K * on fiishioning the 

gems for a large 
])4irl of the Western 
r world. Charle 

‘ magne and other 
rulers in the We^'t 
xxould send to lix- 
/aiuiiim both for 
j(*wels and for peo 


ing for extravagance; and with so many trin- 
kets in demand, the jewelers xvere busy men. 

When the Center of the World Moved East 

Then the center of the world move<l to 
Byzantium (bl-/an'shl-um), or Constanti- 
nople, when the Roman emperor xvent there 
to live and rule. The pcojjle there had long 
been in closer touch with the mysterious 
East, and the jcw'elers soon came into a 
greater stock of precious stones than ever. 
With these they took over many a notion of 
Eastern splendor in display; and combining 
oriental magnificence and Greek skill and 
taste, they went on flourishing as they ca- 
tered to the wealthy Romans who now 


tium; and their own skillful craftsmen, all 
over the lands of Euroi>e, xvere making beau- 
tiful pieces of jewelry in gold and silv'er 
They xvere making buckles and brooches and 
ornamental pins of intricate design in carving 
and engraving, and they xvere decorating 
their battle shields and harness fittings in 
the same way. But for their colored mate- 
rials they had nothing but amber and coral, 
and they were very glad to send these things 
to Byzantium and there trade them for semi- 
precious stones or even for bits of brilliant 
colored glass. I'hcse they would set in 
crowns and necklaces and armbands, in 
sword handles, in buckles, in rings, and in 
many other ornam#*nts. Their work was 
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often splendid and sometimes truly beautiful. 

So all through the Mifldle Ages there was 
a wealth of jewelry for those who could 
afford it. And * there were a good many 
eager buyers in this time of nolde knights 
and wealthy churchmen. The great bishops 
w<‘ul(l often sj)end a fortune for their rings 

^ . The gold comb to the left 

V ^ comes from Chine. It is 

made in the form of a 
phoenix, the fabulous 
bird that was thought to 
rise from its own ashes 

center is a gold cas- 
ket made in Italy in 


ancl stafT.s, lh(ir 
\rstmenls and 
iheir gorgf'oiis ^ 

( ruciii.ves; .and \ 

the great 
i liurt lies of the 
peojile iniglit 
rival the jial- 
aces c) f I h e 
jirinces in the 

sjilendor of the gems that deco- 
rated them 'File |jis}u»p\ ling 
was giviMi liim in MiU-mn ritiud a*-, 
sign of liis dignilv and anlhoiilv. ' 

'Die j)ope himself had an ollu i.il 
ring, engraved with the new name he look 
on assuming his jiower; and it was s(»lemnly 
broken when h<‘ died. Jvveii to-d.iv , the poj)e 
alwavs weais an amelhvst ring. 

As for the stvlis of the jewelry, in the 
\ariou.s lands the_\ would differ a good deal 
according to the taste of the people, just as 
all their oilier arts would differ; but in general 
the jewelry of this hing ]H*rio(l is signal for 
its gorgeousness rather more than for its 
purity of taste. It is the Romaiiescpie fro'- 
m.ln-if.sk') style in jewelry. 

Just before the lime when the w'orld wa.s 
getting ready to di.scover America, a great 
new' interest in all the art and thought of the 
old (irecks and Romans sprang uj) in Italy 
and spread over all Europe. It started the 
vast movement that we call the Renaissance 


fi^n'C-soXs'), probably the greatest new 
imjmlse that the human mind has knowm 
since ancient flays. Every art was made all 
over in those flays, in the effort to flo some- 
thing to rival the great work of the Greeks 
anrl Romans. Poetry and i)ainting and sculp- 
ture tf)()k on a new' life, and so flid music anfl 
arfhitecture. The art of the jew'cler w'as 
transformrd as much as any other, with the 
result that never before and never since has 
the wfjfld se(*n such exc|uisite things made 
out of j)rei ions metals. 

'1 he time w'as ri[)e for this. The jewelers 
had neaily all the materials w'c have tf>-day 
and they knew' nearly all the methods wc 
know to-day. They had an inspiration, 
from the ancients and from the surging move- 
ment of their own time, 
far deeper than any we 
have now. And under 
these Conditions they 
gave birth, in Italy e^.- 
I)ecially but all over 



l>> Miti li .a Mi'-cuui Lf .\tl 

Turope as well, It) a group of real artists in 
goUl and silver and gems such as we have 
nevei seen since that day. d'he true jeweler 
f»f that lime held a place of honor v\hich he 
has since lost. In our day he is a sort of 
traflesinan; then he was an aitist like the 
famous Henvenuto Cellini (bcii'v a-ndr)'to 
f hcl-lc'nc', whose story of his life ancl art is 
i)nc of the famous books of the world. And 
often the jeweler had oUi<^‘r artists to help 
him, sometimes the very gre.itest ones. The 
greatest of the Flemish painters, Rubens 
(rdo'ben/.\ v)ften drew designs for the jewel- 
ers, and so did the greatest of all Cicrman 
painters, Albrecht Durcr (^du'rer); while the 
famous Italian architect, Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(ge-b(^rTe), was even prouder to be a gold- 
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smith than to buiki the i)alaces of jirinccs. 

The work of these jewelers, spreading 
through Europe, kept its high jilace as an 
art for a long time -well down through the 
f)eriod of Queen Elizabeth in England. It 
has continued to have an iiiJluence through 
all the changes of style and taste in jewelry 
during the centuries since. In those cen- 
turies a great ileal lias hajipened in the his- 
tory of jewelry. \'ast quantities of jirecious 
metals and jirecious stones have been added 
to the stock of tlie world with the linding of 
new lands, especially in America and in South 
Africa. The vastly increasing wealth of the 
people has enabled far more persi-ns to own 
jewelry than the few ])rinces and potentates 
who used to share nearly all of it. 'I'he far 
greater number of peo])le who are rich enough 
to buy a little jewelry, or a great <leal, has 
made the art into a large husine.ss. If no 
single movement in the art of gem making 
has come to rival the m(»vement of the Ren- 
aissance, there has been a vast exjiansion 
of the trade in jewels to make up the industry 
of our day. There have also bei‘n a few new 
discoveries, like the one of the Dutchman, 
Ludwig van Berquen, who in 147^1 found 
out a w'ay of cutting diamemds which now^ 
allows us to give these stones all the flash- 
ing facets neeiled to show' their fire. 

Craftsmen of the Machine Age 

To-day there are many real artists, as of 
old, among the jewelers. But most of tin* 
craft.smen are no longer original artists. 
They are good workmen who may turn out 
tasteful pieces of jewelry by following the 
models given them, but who can liardly cre- 
ate anything new' or individual. And these 
journeymen at handw^ork have been largely 
displaced by the machines w'hich n<nv make 
a large part of our jew'elry. At the same 
time we have learned how to make a great 
number of imitations of precious metals and 
stones, often very beautiful but of course 
lacking in the true worth of the real gems. 
The results of all this arc that far more j)er- 
sons can now wrear pretty ornaments than 
ever before; and that while we have some 
few pieces of jewelry which will rival any- 
thing the world has ever seen, the vast part 


of our jewelr\', whether excellent or poor in 
taste, is more like the product of a manu- 
facturer than that of an artist. 

What a Good Jeweler Must Know 

When w'e look at the magnifieent jewels 
of the past which have now' found their w'ay 
into museums, we may he temj)ted to think 
that jewelry is almost a lost art. But we 
must remember that it took centuries to 
make up all those jiwvels, and that the mu- 
seums liave gathered only the b(‘st; and also 
that we do not often have a chance to see 
the finest jewels that are w'orn in our ow'ii 
day. I'luTe are still a fiwv true artists among 
our makcTS of gems -men whose fine crea- 
tive iileas ad<l vaMly to the value of the 
])recious materials in which they work. 

J'hese true jewiders have to know' a great 
(leal and to be very skillful with their hands, 
d'hev have to imagine ])eauliful forms just 
as truly as do the fiainters ancl the .si uljitors. 
d'hey have to carve and mould these forms 
of beauty out of the most stiiliborn and di- 
\erse materials. They must bi* experts in 
line and cok'ir. The\' must be sculptors, en- 
gravers, enamelers. 'I'liey must *ilso be lijii- 
daries (lap'i-da-rl) —that is they must know' 
all about what can be done with thi' many 
precious and semiprecious si ones --diamonds, 
rubie.'., .sa[>phires, emeralds, opals, topazes, 
aejuamarines, tourmalines, chry.soheryls, am- 
ethysts, and many others. All of these 
stones, together with the pi‘arls, have their 
ow'n ways and must be treated in very dif- 
ferent fashions. It tak(‘S a long lime to learn 
all a jeweler ne(‘ds to know about the dia- 
mond alone, and another long lime to put 
it into practice. When we pick up a diamond 
in the mine it hardly looks like anything we 
ever see in a ring. WV miglit easily pass it 
by for a bit of common stone. To make that 
diamond into a jew'el flashing light from 
fifty-eight fiery facets is still a work of skill. 
Ami to fit that diamond in with a hundred 
other diamonds and precious .stones of many 
kinds, with a framework of gold or platinum, 
to make a set of gems like the old ones in 
the museums, will take all the art that any 
man is likely to possess. Not very many 
men can do it, and not many ever could. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 11 

THK UL'NNINCJ OF THE BASKET MAKER 

\ot( 1 * or ha su m formation h or statisiii al and ( urn nt fac t y, 

not found on this paf’f , lonsult (onsult tin Richards Viar Book 
tin ^iiiiial IndiX, \ ol Jndt \ 

Intercstinfi / acts Explained 

Man's fust homts were \^o\en 

likr haskiN 12 129 \\ h\ baskets .irt \\o\en just as 

How lioats re made of basketry lbc\ wcit Ltniuries ago 12 
in aiuient I g\pt 12 1^0 

Win the l)ask(tr\ of our North Mniost irnbodv c\tn the blind 
\im rican Indi ins n ( (nisidtred cm ni ik( beautiful biskcts 

vei\ lim 12 MI 12-134 

Win we stud\ tlu fit signs on Win then are two kind^^ of 
bisk(ts 12 133 basket ( ruled and wo\en 12 

How bisWts arc decor iltd and r ^4 

'^'cd with bright colors 12 

I hinufs to Think I bout 

What part did the w< i\mir of Win did the Indian women tike 
bisketspli\ in the life cif c irh gicil piicic in their basket 

mill'' work-' 

How cmabiskitbi rnidewitcr* Whit kind (»f nutcrials are used 
tight' in liisket mikmc' 

Pictuie Hunt 

How is d baskctr\ hut made-' bolts held together-* 12 i 

12 129 Whit sort of shapes can baskets 

How lit the llolnim baskctr\ be wo\en int(»-* 12 M^ 

Relattd Motet ml 

Man s lust she Itc rs cnes tents How the Induns dnided work 
huts II 393 be^tween nun md women 7 

When houses melted in the run cu) 

II 404 Oui hist fiirneis 7 123 

I he ea\t men wen line artists I he Indians pnmitne religion 
II I 7 91 

1 he lake dwe»lltrs ind the New I he Iruhans use of tobacco 9 
Stone \ge, 6 -*44 22 1 

Pt Oi tical I ppin at ions 

lor m.iin [purposes, ncrthing can luindi\ basket still sei\e their 

take the place ot baskenr\ pur |>ose better than newer sub- 

1 he market basket and the siuiiles 

Habits and Ittitudes 

Ml of us need to work with oui biskets is one of the plcasant- 

iingeis and should learn to do c'st lorms ot handwork that has 

so rhough It ma\ seem slow been deMscTl 

and tedious, the weaNing of 
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Photo )-> Auer CBU Munouiu of ural Uiatory 

This page of baskets woven by Canadian and United 
States Indians will give us some idea of the beautiful 
designs m Indian basketry, though we shall have to 
imagine the clear and vivid colors Curves are hard 
to inake m the fairly coarse weaving of basketry, and 
you will notice that these designs are made up almost 
altogether of angles and straight lines Even the little 


pictures of animals look stiff and angular, as if they 
were made of blocks Modern artists have been fasci- 
nated by this sort of sharp, angular designing, and find 
much inspiration in the work of these very Indians, as 
well as in that of other more or less primitive peoples. 
Several of the baskets in the center of this page are 
coiled, you can pick them out by their heavy ndges. 
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II I I I i M IMA J I 

The people m this picture are literally weaving their whole village is made of basketry. What need of 
house, which is made of basketwork. Indeed, the more solid protection in the Cameroons, m West Africa? 

The CUNNING of the BASKET MAKER 

Hotv Baskets of all Kinds and Sizes Have Been Woven from the 
Earliest Ages Down to Our Own Days 


01 hti\e hoard of the oM worn in who 
livetl in a shot, Init did \ou know 
that tluro art* thousands of real peo- 
ple who live in hig hisktls^^ Of course wc 
do not call their housi s baskets— the ollicial 
name is wattU-work huts liut lh( huts aie 
made b\ setting supple si ikes in tlu ground 
and them wea\ing bninehes back and feirlh 
between them, and that is just the wa\ we 
make a basket 

As a matter of fact, the tirst houses e\er 
made were probabl} made of basktti> \nd 
primitive man must Ihne used basketr\ in a 
hundred other wa\s When he was a bain, 
he would be jmt to sleij) in a liisketwoik 
cradle and perh.ips pi i\ with a baskc ti\ doll 
\s he grew' up, he might wiar gudks |xtti- 
coats, hats, and Stindals made of b«iskitr>, 
travel in basketry eaiuxs, set basketi} traps 
for wild beasts, furnish the basketr\ hut with 
basketry mats and furniture, e ook in basketr} 
dishes, and even carr\ a basketry slncld in 
battle. Then when he came to die, he might 
be buried in a basketwork cothn. 

Many tribes of men still live much like 
that, and how long they have been doing so 


robod\ knows Basket making is known all 
o\ir the world and seems to be almost as 
old as man himself In fact, the weaving of 
grasses and rushes, twigs and stems and 
strips of bark is i gc>od deal older than man, 
it IS an instinct of the birds, who have often 
been called iht lirst basket makers To be 
sine, thirc aie a few places where the art 
seems mver to have flourished verv much 
People did not need baskets in the v ast plains 
of C\ntial \sia and \orth \mcrica, where 
aninivils were once so plentiful that it v\as 
easv foi the '•avage peoples to use skins for 
almcM everv thing, and in the snow covered 
Vie tie men could not make baskets because 
there were no twigs or rushes suitable fo*- 
weaving Vet even in lohl Vlaska, where 
nature ]>rovides almost no other possible 
material the split roots of the lir are v\oven 
into useful and even artistic baskets of many 
kinds 

Ihc reason why we cannot tell just how' 
long men have been making baskets is that 
a basket vn ill not last v erv long, and nona of 
the oUlest have come down to us. Yet the 
lew ancient baskets and pieces of baskets 
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which have remained make us siiic that 
basketry is one of the oldest of all the arts, 
if not the oldest of all. Even pottery, a 
\ery old art indeed, seems usualK to have 
followred it. In fact, the American Indians 
seem to have found out how to 
make pottery by coating their 
baskets with clay and then 
burning them in the glow* 
ing coals of the camp fire 
Among some other peo- 
f)les, however, potter> 
seems to have come 
first, and basketr}’ to ‘ 

have been invented as a 
protection for the crude 
clay \essels which the 
tribe already knew how 
to make In certain of the 
South Sea Islands, for in 
stance, the people wrap around 
pots a sort of basket wea\ing to 

, - , , It U !> c 

protect them from sharp knocks jhe birds \ 


is lucky that she lias to, for if she ever 
finishes the basket, that will be the end of 
the W'orld! 

The very oldest basket in thi world to-day 
came from Egviit. It is large and oval, and 
was used lor storing gniin It has 
been kept whole for us in the 
dry sands of 1 g\pt for some 
si\ or se\tn thousand 
> ears 1 lerodotus (he 
, rod'6 tus), the famous 
\ (ireek liistorian, tells us 
of round basket work 
J 1 )oa t s, C( )a t e( 1 w i th pi 1 1 li 
to make them water- 
^ tight, which were used 
on the I igris and 1 u 
pliiates rixcrs as long 
ago as the filth i cntut\ n c 
\nd it was centuries Ixdorc 
then that the bab\ Moses was 
hidden among the bulruslus in a 



it U I > e n • lui ( Ijrk ^ 

The birds were doubtless baskc t made ot j)laiU d rushc s aiK 


Because the art is so old, we the first ^.eavers of baskets, daubed with mud 
. , , 1 ^ . 1 • .1 and like men, they liked the ,, , , r, 

tind baskets mentioned in the art so well that they are When the Ronu 

verv oldest stories ot tlie simi>lcs| practicing it still iin t u <» 


very oldest stories ot the simplest 
'Copies A certain tribe ot k 
American Indians, for in- I 
stance, believes that there is P 
an old woman in the moon for- 
ever making a basket. But 
she never finishes it, for even 
now and then the 
moon is darkened flHHE i 

eclipsed — that 

means that a clog has 
come and ruined her 
work, and she 
have to begin 
over again. And it 


In Bolivia the In- 
dians still travel 
in basketry boats, 
and even catch 
the wind in bas- 
ketry sails. 


i W lu n the Romans Inst went to 
Bnt iin M)me two lhoiis.ind ^ears 
ago, tlR\ found the j)co|)le there 
skilU'd in the art of basket making 
1 heir homes wtre nidc huts mide 
of wattle and smearc^d with cla\, 
and Iheir boats were ^er^ ninth 
like‘ those discrilHvl b\ Herodotus 
Si VC ral hundrc'd vears before 
i \\c hear of thtsc wattk-work 
I \ huts m parts of Ireland as 
i late .IS ( hautei s time, onl\ 
\ six hundred xears ago, ancl, 
\ as wc began b\ saving, there 
[ \ are man> tribes 

jr Tv evcMi to-da\ , in the 

i depths of Africa, 

} I ^ who still live in bas- 

ketwork homes 


Photo by th C,raoe Lln« 
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Here are some ancient Egyptian baskets, which of 
course looked much sprucer when they were new than 
they do now i» 3t 7 Baskets made in the Xllth 

Of ( ours<. ecrliin of llu ]inimti\c IrilKS 
t mm ikt f ir lx lit r hisktls th m some others 
tm iluit lit Milu ]Koj)ks ^\ho m iiu^c 
the most (lii)orilc weiNtsand studies and 
cm nuke biskels m llie slnjie (»f pe icoeks 
and ollu j hinls But no one c\er made 
line I luskels than tlu‘ Indian tribes m the 
we stern p 11 1 of \oith \meriea Vinong them 
It IS m irt whieh w'ls, and is, e irrieel on 
nioslle 1 )\ women I he linlian wonun w is 
the burden bearer and the hemse keeper in ! 
she le irned to rn ike her own Inslit^ Ur 
eirrung her own household goenls and to 
nuke tile 111 not onh use fill but beautiful s 
well 

How Indian Squaws Made Baskets 

She uscel what c\ or stuff she had at hand — 
scelgcs, roots, rushes, willow twigs, bark, or 
grasses -and she had onh such simple tools 
as she could make of flint or bone At first 
the baskets must have been crude affairs. 


Dynasty, somewhere around 2000 B C 2 A coarse 
woven basket 4, 5, 6 Rush baskets from Thebes 
8 Part of a floor mat 9 A basket for carrymg bottles. 

but motliLr would teach what she had learned 
to diughicr and in time the baskets became 
stronger oid Iruh artistic Fach squaw 
woul I Me Mth all the others, to see whose 
biskets should be the most griceful in form 
an 1 till most beautiful in color Her \er\ 
st imhng in the tnbe Icpendcd on how well 
she eoul 1 went biskcts 

When Baskets Served as Pots 

Some of the Indians were so skillful that 
iIr\ iouhl wea\e baskets which would hold 
and cirr\ water In the desert regions of 
\ri/ona and \ew Mc\ieo, whtie it is so drN 
tint a drop e:)f water is like a drop of life, 
the precious liquid was kept in water jars 
shaped like \abes — but made ot basketwork 
Some of these were made water-tight b\ a 
thick coating of gum Others were actualh 
wo\en so tightlv that not a drop could leak 
through’ 

Ml the ieKxl was brought home and pre- 
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pared in baskets. Our Indian woman would 
go into the fields and W’oods to gather berries, 
fruits, nuts, and grains, taking along a basket 
she had made herself in which to bring them 
home. Often she used a wicker — that is, 
basketry — scoop for gathering them. So, 
too, the fish and game which her men had 
.snared wath nets 

that she had 

woven would be . 
carried home in 
great baskets that 
she had \voven 
too. Even the 
wood with which 
she kept the camp 
fire burning w’as 
brought home in 
workmanlike has- 
ketwork carriers. 

Then, whether 
she and the family • 
were going to eat Vinmc^n Mjmimuf NmuiRl 

the food right Here is an Indian woman of c 

^ _ 1 .X at work on a basket. It will be 

aw'ay or whether if one can judge from the 

she stored it for 

ome other time, she would t^ike care of 
it all with basketry utensils Into huge 
storage baskets went the food she would 
use later, perhaps wlien winter had cov- 
ered up the fields with snow’. In a wicker 
w’innow^r she separated grain from its chaff, 
and then ground it into meal in a bowI-.shaped 
basket. Strangest of all, .she actually boiled 
the focxl in a basket! The boiling baskets 
were water-tight, of course. But even so, 
she could not put them on the fire, or they 
w^ould have burned up. Can you imagine 
what she did? Well, she put the things she 
wanted to boil into the cold water in the 
basket, and then threw in very h<jt stones. 
When these had cooled off, she , 


J’liiiio )>> VinmcMi Mi^tuiu uf Natiiiiil History 

Here is an Indian woman of one of the Southwest tribes hard 
at work on a basket. It will be a pretty thing when it is finished, 
if one can judge from the completed one beside her. 


food. And, naturally, the w'oman who had 
collected, prej)ared, and cooked her food in 
baskets, could not be expected to serve it in 
anything but basketry dishes. 

Like the other j)rimilive peoples, these 
Indians made many other things out of 
liaskelrv clothes and armor and ornaments, 

gifts to the go<ls, 
games, and a 
thousand other 
things, 'fhe In 
<Iian woman car- 
ried her little j)a- 
pooso on her back 
in a b a s k t r \ 
cradle. 

But we should 
not be calling 
basketry an art if 
our Indian w'oman 
had not learnc'd to 
make these* things 
lieautifiil as well 

* of the Southwest tribes hard as useful She 
pretty thing when it is finished, i 

ompleted one beside her. grew y‘r\ cle\er 

in thinking of 
things with whidi to decorate* them Hits of 
fur, j)or(uj>ine cjuilLs, seeds and sliells, bright 
feathers and scraps of ga>ly dblori'd cloth, 
small bits of glitli‘ring rock, glasses and 
sedges of contrasting color — anv of tliese 
simple things would sctvc* her turn. She 
took w’hatexer nature offered her. 

And then she wove tliese things into some 
of the most bt*autiful designs in tlie world. 
She found most of the designs, to begin with, 
in nature. The /ig/.ag lines we see in so 
many of them mean mountains and vallc\s, 
streams, or lightning. Others show^ us trees 
and dowers, birds and beasts and insects. 
But very often they have ev(‘n deeper mean- 


When these had cooled off, she * v i iiictures. For as 

, , , . ^ , The row of baskets below was , ^ * r 

took them out and put in other made by Indians of the South- she sat at her work (lav after 

hot ones, until finally the water charmi^g^alid^ap^^o^rUu woman wo\«‘ 

came to a boil and cooked the patterns. into her liaskets her dreams, her 




Paolo by American Museum of Natural lliatonr 
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lllol Ae iMf> fNiil Mlity 

This group of American Indian baskets gives us some 
idea of the many forms in which baskets are woven 
Big and little, tall and flat, round and vase shaped. 


With handles and without them there is a basket 
for every purpose that baskets are good for And 
all are beautifully proportioned 



ambitions and In i In jus lui own lilt sit i\ 
ind tin liislon of lur f imil\ ot 1 ti lulu 
ind iMii of lur rue I icli design dmo^'t 
( uh liiu is lull of nil ining is i sMnbol 
(sim'bol) ot some tiling Much ol \shit the 
^vhllc nun know of the ^\l‘^t<ln Indiins of 
lluir religion, of tlitii li Iklore of (luir 
notions iboiit life his been li iriiitl b\ 
stiuhing their liaskels 

Color and Designs of Indian Baskets 

^ ow to w i av c cl design ml o 1) iske 1 1 \ n ini 
ha\o to ha\t dilTeunt colors Sometimes 
the Indians used things tint art nUui ilh eif 
contrasting (c^lor Rushes, for t\amj>lt arc 
not all alike, some are trcam-ceilortd, some 
buff, some light brown or dark brown, some 
\ cllow , some re d, and some oli\ c Hut some - 
times the Indians d\cd the materi ils of tluir 


biskets I > uMng roots berries or am thing 
suit d)le ill it t ime te) h ind iht\ could get 
a blae k e olor fiom the suni'ic the t Iderbe rr\ 
or e\tn iiom bliek mud IhcN eenild get i 
gorgeous iiul listing red fiemi the roots it 
the Mitel in the ’southwe^'t Ihe Indians 
in whit Is now \\ ishington used to mikc a 
icdihe fiomtluwtd dder ind silmon e ggs 
lhest{Hot>l( wtie is e li M r at getting \ arious 
eolors in then eriule eheing as tht\ were m 
ni ikmg their designs 

hi\t been suing ‘was’ and “weTc 
all this tune bee uise the Indnns li\e rtlhtr 
diftiientl\ now fiom the wa\ thc\ li\ed be 
feue the white men came \et e\en to eh\ 
mam ot the tribes iisc a surprising amount 
of biskctu Vnd lhe^ still make \er\ be lu 
liful biskets to sell to the white pee^jde I he 
bcbt work IS denie b\ the \paches (a pi'ehO, 
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the Hopis (ho'pe), the Zuiiis (zoo'nyc), the best wc can do is 
Pimas (i)e'ma>; and Pomiis of the Southwest, And here is the s 
by the Thompson River Indians of British still make our bask 
Columbia, and by the Tlingits of Alaska. a few machine-mad 

work, to be sure, bu 

An Old Craft That Still Survives or so a 

So, too, are baskets still being made in work. Of course i 

other parts of the world— in Japan and buy are made by p( 

China, in the British Isles, Belgium, France, in large commerciii 

Holland, and CJcrmany, in New Zealand and gether, but baskctr> 

New Guinea, in Africa, the Malay Peninsula, pleasant craft me 

and the East Indies. In fact, the art is still j>astime. If you 

almost universal. learn it, you can 

And the materials used to-day are prac- surely find a 

tically the same as those used many centuries w ay — i n 

ago. Although it would now be so eas\ to school, in a 

get things out of which to P*/- ‘ 

weave their baskets from the . ’ 

other side of the w i^rUI, many ^ 

basket makers still like to 
use only those tilings which V 

grow around them In tro])i- , i W 

cal Africa and the warm Pa- Vn 

cific regions, banana and , 
palm leaves arc largely used. 

Bamboo is the chief material ^ 

the Chinese and Japanese 
In the 

sixty feet, stuff for 

native workmen; and this is one 
kind of basket material w^hich is 

shipped in large quantities to basket phoio* b> lIr^^ w i f 

makers in other lands. Jg ^ basket-weaving machine made especially 

All over tliC North to weave the bodies of baby carriages, which are 

rw ^ 41 woven from paper rope twisted so tight that it looks 

iemperatc Zone the .nd feels like willow or ratun. At the right is a 
w^eavers use mostlv the strip of the fabric that a machine of this type 
‘ can turn out. 

pliant tw'igs of the w il- 

low', or the .supple rushes and stifT, coarse home, as do thousai 


best wc can do is to follow their practices. 

And here is the strangest thing of all; we 
still make our baskets by hand. There are 
a few machine-made substitutes for basket- 
work, to be sure, but they are never so stout, 
so durable, or so artistic as the handmade 
work. Of course most of the baskets we 
buy arc made b}' people working 
in large commercial groups to- 
gether, but basketry is also a 
pleasant craft merely for ' 

])astime. If you want to 
learn it, you cai^almost^^^^^^^’ 




Photos b> llr\w mkJ C I 


Here is a basket-weaving machine made especially 
to weave the bodies of baby carriages, which are 


iby camaKBs, which are C'.uniifiri- or Seoul 

ited so tight that it looks ' , 

itun. At the right is a gr()upperlia])s, in \ an- 

! ous otlier jiKu'cs Tlicn 
}ou can jiractice it al 
home, as do thousands of fit her enterprising 


grasses. 

Furthermore, in weave, stitch, and design, 
the baskets of to-day are not very rliffercnt 
from tho.se of th(>u.sands of years ago. In 
India, men still cross their rivers in round, 
basketwork boats very much like those seen 
by the Greek Herodotus twenty-five hundred 
years ago. In Nubia men still weave baskets 
very much like those made in Eg>'pt in 
4000 B.c. The stitches in our own baskets 
are, nearly all of them, centuries old. So 
skillful were the primitive w^eavers that the 


people. The making of ])askets is something 
which ran be done by the blincl, and tliou- 
.sands of them get tlieir living by it. 

The Two Ways of Making Baskets 

There are tw'o general types of basket-- 
coiled and woven. The first is made by 
sewing wuth a lighter material over a coiled 
foundation of some heavier material, such 
as splints or roots. The earliest basket 
known from long-ago Egyptian days, is of 
this type, as arc many of the baskets made 
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While the men work on their \i^eapons and baby s eeps of British Columbia are i%eavmg mats and baskets 
in Its dangling cradle, the women of this Indian tribe from the fibers of cedar bark 


todiv b\ llu Mission Indiins ot the West 
Ml United Slcilts In tin si list tlit (oil is 
made of a bundle of still j^ris^is, md supple 
rushes eif mottled i olors an iisid for tin 
sewing Of (ouise the m iti ruK dille i ttom 
filiee to jiltiec', .ind tin stitehis \ ir\ gnall\ 
loo, but the* general imthoil is the" same 
e\er\uh(,rc 

\Vo\en baskets are* made* In weaving 
threads in and out Ihere ire* two sets ot 
the*se thre'aeK e ille'd, as in doth weiving, 


the warp and the* woof, or some*times the 
w irj) ind the* weft It is ([uite* possible that 
men got the* idea of weaving eloth from this 
kiml of ketrv Wenen basketrv mav be 
nude will ill sorts of dilTcrcnt stitches, anel 
minv more sti iking clTeets mav be worked 
out ih i . with the simpler coil mctlnxl 

Hut no in liter how vou make vour bisket, 
vou miv be ])retlv sure that everv step in 
the miking ot it is nea^l^ as e^ld as the raec 
ot in in 








HISTORY of the GRAFTS 


Reading Unit 
No. 12 

PICTURES DRAWN IN THREADS OF WOOL 

Note: For basic hi for mat ion For statistical and lurrcnt fat ts, 

not found on this pat^r, consult consult the Rit hards Year Hook 
the general Index, Vol. /j. Indix. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Why real tapestry can he made si^ns for ta|>e.stries, 12- 142 
only by hand, 12 137 How the ^^reat (lohelin factory 

How thousands of different colors was founded in I'aris, 12 14^^ 
may go into a tapestry picture. When fauiis XIV brought all the 
12 -1.^8 tapestry weavers together and 

Why tapestry weaving almost set them to work for him. 12- 

a lost art to-day, 12 -140 144 

When the tapestry makers had a How the Oobelin factory turned 
strong guild. 12-141 out a famous set of tapestries. 

When famous painters made de- 12 144 

Things to Think About 

Why is taiiestry weaving such When was the great period in 
very slow and careful work? tapestry weaving-' 

Why is it necessary to have so Why do we not make many 
many different shade.s of wool? tai)esiries to-da\ 

Picture Hunt 

What sort of subjects were often How are Xavajo rugs made? 12 - 
used in tapestry pictures? 12- 140 

137 How were such sul)jei ts as 'om- 

How does a tape.stry weaver * merce ' |H)rtra\e(l in the i8th 
work? 12-139 c^nturv 12 145 

Related Material 

When the great Ciothic cathedrals The most brilliant court in the 
w’ere built, ii 4O1 world, 12 410 

Charlemagne, greatest king of Leonardo and Michelangelo, two 
the Middle Ages, 12-368 masters of the Renaissance. 

How tapestries were u.sed for ii 149 

story-telling, ii- 100 How the I’alace of Wrsailles was 

What life was like in the great built and flecorated. ii 490 

fortified castles, 11-476 Two Flemish masters, ii 218 

Practical A pplications 

Though tapestries are seldom tation of the T5th century, 

used as wall dectirations to- when every room of any im- 

day, they are an important [Mirtance had a tapt*stry on the 

part of all rooms done in imi- wall. 

Leisure^time Activities 

You may have a good deal of then a good one will be found 

trouble finding any tapestries in a theater lobby or some 

outside museums, but now and similar public place. 
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Soldiers in flashing armor and gay cloaks, spirited tury tapestry was made in Italy, and is one of a series 
steeds, massive walls and battlements all these m illustrating a famous work of the poet Tasso. It 
the picture above are woven threads! This i8th cen- shows the crusaders before Jerusalem. 

PICTURES DRAWN in THREADS of WOOL 

Few Paintings Are More Beautiful or More Skillful than the 
Scenes Found in the Master Works of Tapestry 


Tir.v \ou i>i(k mil a ot lajirstry 
ti) ni\or .1 tushion, \mi must not im- 
agine lh«it it is R*al tapfsiry \ou arc 
binin^ liy iIr* ^anl at the siort*. It may 
very well be a beautiful piece of goods, but 
it is probably called tapeMr> (tap'es-tri) only 
by courtesy. It will surely ha\c l)cen made 
by a machine, while true tapestry is alwa\s 
made by hand. If it is rightly made, it is 
still more l)eauliful than the machine-made 
imitations. Hut it takes such a long time 
to weave real lai>estry that it is very expen- 
sive, and most of the manufacturers are now 
in too much of a hurry to weave it. 

Yet if you can visit some great museum, 
such as the Museum of Fine Arts in Hoston 
or the Metropolitan Museum in New ^oIk, 
you may still see the gorgeous tapestries that 
were made in more leisurely times huge 
woven pictures covering many a square foot 


of wall, with ' erv line and color as distinct 
as in a p.iintin/ You may see woven pictures 
of all M)rts of exciting scenes — of the fall of 
Trox, the martyrdom of a saint, gay knights 
and Lulies setting out to hunt, or a king 
m.irching to battle. 

I'hen you will rub your eyes. You will 
want to feel the little ribs on the wwen sur- 
face. and wonder how' anybody could ever 
in this world hax’e run threads back and 
forth, and over and under one another, to 
make such an hit urate design. 

To be sure, the thing cannot be done by 
any ordinary weaver. A tapestry weaver, 
or “tapissier” (ta'pes'sva'), as he is called, 
has to have extraordinary skill and patience, 
lie must be something of an artist — a painter 
whose colors are threads, w^hose bobbin full 
of Ci'lored thread is his only brush. He must 
have no thought of time, and he must never 
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be the least bit in a hurry. For the thing 
cannot be done quickly if it is to be done 
well. 

As to the process itself there is no par- 
ticular mystery. If you have read our a rticle 
about weaving you will know the tools that 
the tapissier uses: a loom strung with panillel 
threads called the warp, and a bobbin with 
which to pass the woof threads over and 
under the threads of 
warp. The tapissier’s 
loom sometimes 
stretches the warp 
out horizontally, and 
then it is called a low- 
warp loom. But 
many tapissiers pre- 
fer to use a high-warp 
loom, which stretches 
the w’arp vertically 
and thus shows the 
whole picture stand- 
ing upright while it is 
being made. The 
high-warp loom has 
two \)ng rollers, one 
ncai the ceiling, the 
other near the floor. 

I'hc warp threads, set 
from ten to twenty to 
the inch, arc strung 
between the tw’O 

rollers, and form a sort of veil from ceiling 
to floor. Then there wdll be baskets of 
bobbins, or '‘broches” (brush), as they arc 
called, ready to hand, each bobbin wound 
with silk or woolen thread of a single cohjr. 
Perhaps there will be as many as forty thou- 
sand shades ready for use. 

Ihe w'eaver stands or sits behind the veil 
of warj^j and does all his work from the wTong 
side of the fabric — though he will do the 
weaving so neatly that the w rung side is not 
so very different from the right one. On the 
wall behind him is the picture he is copying. 

It is usually in color and of just the size the 
finished tapestry is to be. '^Fhis picture is 
called the cartoon. Of course the tapissier 
cannot see the cartoon, since it hangs behind 
him. But he can copy it better if he secs 
only the small part he is working on; and 
besides, since he is working from the back of 


I % Mrf ip hr ill \| i<«t j I Vr* 

This charming bit of handiwork is a “mandarin square’* 
a name Europeans have given to the squares of tapestry 
or embroidered silk that Chinese officials wore upon the 
breast and across the shoulders in the back, to show 
their rank. This particular square is decorated with the 
Manchurian crane, and was w6rn by a civil official of 
the first rank. 


the fabric, he needs to have the image re- 
versed, as in a photographic plate or a mirror, 
so that when st'cn from the front it will 
reversed again to look like the original j)ic- 
ture. So he hangs a little mirror in front of 
him beyond the warp. This show's him only 
the small part of the cartoon he is c(jp\ing 
at the moment, and reverses the image for 
him at (he Siiiiie time You may sec just 
Jiow this works by 
tr\mg It with a pic - 
tine and hand minor 
of \oiir owm; and \ou 
might use a real ^ell 
or a piece of trans- 
parent paper for the 
veil of tlie wvirp. 

When the ta[)issier 
sets to work, .sa\ to 
make a leaf, he gr.isjis 
with his left hand as 
main threads of warp 
as tlie leaf will cover. 
He (lien wva\(‘s a 
broche of gret'n 
thri ad bac k and tortli 
through the warj) 
threads he is holding, 
undi'r one wMrj) 
thread, <mT the ru \t 
WMrj) thread, and so 
on until he has woven 
the green thread into a space just as wide 
as the leaf is to be. Then in the .same wa\ 
he weaves this green thread back. When 
he needs any other color, say a lighter or 
darker green for making some part of the 
leaf, he selects the proper broche from a 

basket, weaves in as much thread of this 

shade as he needs, and continues with w'hat- 
ever other colors or shades the cartoon re- 
quires for this much of the wwk. After 
w^eaving in three or four threads of the woof, 
he presses them down with a little ivorv 
comb to make the finished work smooth and 
even. When he wants to .sec w hat progress lie 
is making, he walks arounrl the veil of warj) to 
look at the finished w^ork on the right side It 
is very slow, careful, skillful work. lie c.ui 
average weaving only about one square foot 
a week, depending of course on the nature of 
the design. lie must never be in a hurry. 
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If you ever go to Pans you must not forget to visit 
“the Gobelins,” for that great tapestry c ncern is glad 
♦o have visitors A guide imII take you through the 
many rooms where work is going on, telling >ou all 
sorts of fascinating things about the i^eaver’s art He 
will show you finished and unfimshed tapestries and 
tell you of the unbelievable number of spools of dif- 
ferent colored threads that ha>e been used in the 
making As you pass through rooms like the one 


above, you will probably not notice the workers *‘be- 
hind the scene” until hands reach up and part the 
veil of threads If you ask your guide how it is that 
a tapestry worker can weave a scene from the back, 
where he cannot see it, your guide will tell you that if 
you will look a little more closely you will see that 
each weaver has a small mirror in front of him This 
reflects his work. The finished parts of the tapestry 
are rolled up as the work progresses 


260 
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When the lapissier weaves the leaves of a 
tree, he finishes them one by one. He weaves 
the i>etals of a flower one at a time, too, and 
when he is weaving a face he completes some 
one of the features, say the nose or an eye, 
before starting any other. This w'ay of work- 
ing has a queer ef- .. 
feet upon the fab- 
ric. It leaves slits 
between the differ- 
ent parts of the de- 
sign. But when the 
weaving is finally’ 
completed, skillful 
needleworkers close 
up these slits by 
drawing the edges 
together w-ith the 
daintiest of St itches. 

Then the w’ar|) is 
fully covered, leav- 
ing only little ribs 
to show that it is 
there. The finished 
tapestry is like the 
cartoon in every 
sma.icst detail of 
color and form. It 
is a woven picture, 
a painting in 
thread. 

The tapissier’s 
art is very old. We 
still have tapestries 
W'oven in Egypt as 
long as 3,500 years 
ago. The art may 
have been born 
there. Or perhaps the Chinese were the 
first to weave pictures, as they were the 
first to do so many other things; w’c know, 
at least, that they have been weaving rich 
silks and fine woolens for many centuries. 
Among primitive peoples, tapestr>’ seems to 
be known nearly cveryw^here that any weav- 
ing is done. The weavers may not make 
real pictures, but they use the same general 
method to weave other designs; even to-day 
the Navajo Indian woman sits before her 
loom and weaves brilliant zigzags into the 
tapestry rugs we know so well. 

Greek legend is full of stories of picture 


weaving. Philomela (fll'o-mc'la), whose 
tongue had been torn out, wove her sad story 
into a tapestry, .so that her sister might help 
her to ])Iot her revenge. Helen, the most 
beautiful of women, when ]\iris had carried 
her off to Troy, spent tlic long hours there 

\v( aving intoagreat 
colored fabric the 
mournful story of 
her life. 'I'he Ro- 
mans, too, left us 
stories of picluie 
wea\ing, both in 
k‘gend and in his- 
t<ir>. And in the 
l>il)Ie we hear of the 
gorgeous liangings 
in the 'remf)Ie, and 
of the fine woven 
stuffs of kings and 
j>iiests, dazzling in 
color, rich w'ith 
threads of gold. 
Hut none ol these 
»in( ient ta|)estries 
ha\c come down to 
us 

lIowe\ er mai Mel- 
ons those ^arh' fab- 
rics may have been, 
we ma> be certain 
that they could not 
tom])are with the 
w ork of the weaveis 
in the lifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries 
The great art 
leaclied its j)eak of 
|>crfection in the lifteen hundreds. Then, 
after only about fifty years, it began to de- 
cline again. Through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries tapestry w'as still an 
important art; but now it has fallen into 
neglect and has been displaced by cheaj) 
machine imitations. It is almost coming to 
be one of the lost arts of the WN)rld. 

In the Days of Guilds 

But in its great day, what an art it was! 
The weaver who hoi)cd to become a tapissier 
must not only have great talent to begin 
wdth, but he must serve a long apprenticeship 



a 

I’hoto ot Nalural llmturv 

This Navajo weaver does not need to follow a painted pattern. 
She pushes her bnght threads in and out and weaves a design 
according to her fancy. Almost everyone has seen a cheerful 
Navajo rug and knows how effective the designs can be, but 
the pattern grows doubly interesting when one realizes that 
every one of those squares and zigzags has a meaning. 
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This tapestry, which tells the story of how the shep- 
herds left their flocks and came to adore the infant 
Christ, was made from a design by Raphael. Many 
people think that the tapestries of this period- when 
weavers were modeling their work on the ^'cartoons** 
of famous artists— are the most beautiful of all. But 
more and more we are coming to love the quaint 
tapestries that belong to an earlier period, when the 
weaver’s art was still a craft and weavers were not 
trying to be painters. When you read our article on 

and llien labor for many ^oars morr before 
he could expet t to be a craftsman of the 
finest skill. Jii t)i<‘ glorious da\s of the art, 
the workers were trained from IkuIummI in 
the great establishments \Nheie tapestries 
were made. I'hey were cho.sen by the ta- 
pissiers’ guild"-a guild (gildl was somewhat 
like a modern traile union and their train- 
ing w\as regulated by the guild’s rules. Hy 
and by they would join the guild themselves 
and carry on its \vork. 'Fhe guild looked 
after (he welfare of the workers, and saw' to 
it that all the work should be of high (jualily. 
Alas for the weaver who shirked his ilitVicult 
task! A sharp axe might cut off his right 
hand at the wrist, and his career as a tapissier 


stained glass, you will see that there too the artists 
tried to turn their windows into paintings — and the 
art declined! After all, threads are not paints and 
stained glass is not a painter’s canvas. When you 
study sculpture you will find that the greatest statues 
are made by artists who know that stone and marble 
cannot be tumeJ nto flesh and blood, but must always 
remain stone ana marble ! When an artist shows great 
skill in using the stubborn materials he has to work 
with, we say 're has an understanding of his “medium.” 

would be al an inglorious end for all time. 

Hut it a man showed a real genius for the 
work, he might come to high honors. He 
might even grow so valuable that he would 
have to beware of kidnappers — for some am- 
liitious foreign prince was likely enough to 
have him .seized and carriecl off to labor a I 
the royal court. 

A Color for Every Whim 

It w'as the great day of the dyers, too. 
For the tapissiers were ahva> s calling on the 
dyers for more and more delicate shadings 
of color. In the earlier days comparatively 
few* shades were used, often no more than 
twenty. The older tajx!stries have the clear 
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brilliance of a colored glass window -and 
indeed the men who worked in glass and the 
men who worked in silk and wool j)robably 
learned a great deal from each other. In 
the seventeenth century, however, tapissiers 
were using thousands of shades, though they 
could still produce magnificent pieces with 
fewer than a hundred. 

Alw’ays they were 
asking for more dyes 
to match the delicate 
hues of the painter’s 
cartoon. 

But it w'as not 
enough for the tapis- 
sier to have thousands 
of colors in his baskets 
of bobbins. He had to 
make sure that the 
fruit of his long 
months of patience 

and skill w'as not 
going to fade to a 
meaningless splotch 
as soon as it had hung 
for while in the air 
and sunlight. So the 
dyers worked only 
w’ith the simplest and I 

purest of natural 

colors, w'ith cokirs phoMio 


brilliance of a colored glass window -and detorating a wall. Along in the lifleeiilh 

indeed the men who worked in glass and the century Brussels became the leading center 

men who worked in silk and wool probably of tapestry weaving. But Brussels is in 

learned a great deal from each other. In Flanders, too, and it was long before anv 

the seventeenth century, however, tapissiers other j)eo]d(‘ challenged the Flemish superi- 

were using thousands of shades, though they ority in the art. 

could still produce magnificent pieces with Yet early in the sixteenth century even 
fewer than a hundred. tlie Flemings began to 

4 1 . 1 ,. _ notice of what 

was going on down in 
Italy. For there the 
gie.it upheaval ol 
ideas which wx‘ call 
the Renaissaiu e 
( ien'e-so\s') w.is jii 
full swing, and Raph- 
ael (raf'ii-el), tho 
great Renaissaiu e 
painter, w.is design 
ing cartoons. I he 
mnst famous s(‘t nt 
l.ij)es( rv tai loons ( \ er 
made was tJie seiiis 
illust rating tlu* “ Vt ts 
of the \postles,’' 
vhiih Raph.iel ma<ie 
at the ordtT of Pope 
L(‘(>\t oadorntladow- 
( I w.ills of iTn* Sisl me 

, - ^is'ttMi I (’h.ipel in llie 

colors, wdth colors iw i.> k. \ ati( an (vat'Nkan i .it 

W’hosc age-old reputa- Here are some of the Gobelin workers. The h \ t \ in front R ' ’ Uie - the s.i in e 
tion proved that thev spfo*/. There is a whole tray of them on the ^ ^ j 

} • table in front of her— spools of every hue imaginable ! . * ^ 



could Stand the test of 

time. Even now’ they avoid modern aniline 
(in'l-lln^ dyes made of coal tar — avoid them 
as they would poison, k'or many of thest* 
colors are not fast at all, and will fade in a 
few’ months or e\en a few’ weeks, line ta[)e.s- 
tries, on the other hand, are wovcm to last 
for centuries. How w’cll the old dyers knew' 
their craft is clear from the brilliance to this 
day of the picture fabrics woven four cen- 
turies ago. 

Some of the medieval tapestries that ha\e 
come down to us date from the fourtetnth 
or even the thirteenth century. 'Phe earliest 
fine tapestries wx‘re made at Arras fa'ras'j, 
a lity in old Flanders, now part of France. 
So famous did the jiroducts of the looms of 
Arras become that we have adopted the word 
‘‘arras” (dr’as) to mean any curtain usecl for 


M it hel.Liiglo fmi'- 
kel-aii'jc-lo) li.id just (let or.Lled with Ins 
famous fic'^coes d he weaving was done by 
Reter van Aelst (elst), .i BiU'-sds tapissiti. 
Van .\elst received .S0o,ooo foi Ids v\(>ik, a 
larger .sum in those d.ivs than it sounds ti>- 
day. The lapc*stiies were first shown in 
Rome on C'liristmas I>ay, since tliiwi 

they have luing in many jdates, but tluw 
are now to he sc‘en at tlie V.iliian, tlu* jialace 
of the i)ope. Seven of the cartoons p.issed 
to England, and arc among her dearest art 
treasures. 

After that some of the great artists in 
Flanders began dc^signing cartoons in the 
Italian manner. During the scv'enteenlh 
century Rubems (roo'ben/), the famous Flem- 
i.sh paintCi', set the seal of his own masterly 
style on the designs. Like Ids other jniint- 
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This fine tapestry uas made at Beauvais in the eight* Bowing horn in one hand, crowns him with a wreath, 
eenth century Can you tell what the scene is about^ Peace sits on the other side with the armor she has 
In the center is Mercur>, the god of trade, holding taken from War By this time you may have guessed 
his snake-entwined wand. Plenty, holding her over* that the scene symbolizes “Commerce 


his LailoDiis an tuUof(i)l()i an(ltmrj]:\, 
as if .1 glial Mgoious wind wcic l)lt)wing 
llirough them IIi nudi a sin among the 
lapissKTs In insisting that thin tolluw his 
roloiing in t\(r\ sm.illi '-I di I iil lUhnc his 
time the p.iintus hid iisu ilh gi\in the 
wt.iMis ,i good dial ot I hone in st hi ting 
shades In iai I, the laitoon was somi limes 
onh .1 l)la(k and white dr.iwing to outline 
the elm f ligiirtsof the piduit, \'ith iheioh 
vring and ninth of the detail lift to the 
\\ca\er 

1 -arh in the se'venleenth eenlui\ the ten- 
ter of the art of tapesir\ making was passing 
from I landers to I lancc 1 he 1 re neh king. 


IIenr\ IV. tried to settle the ri\alr\ of the 
two eouiitnis emec and for all b\ inMling 
two well kiunen 1 lemish tapi'^sieis to sot up 
an esiahlishnii nt in Pans 1 he two men, 
M III de C'oman (de ko'meA'^ and 1 rans^an 
dll JManki n huiU their establishment m the 
little suburb ot Saint-Mare el ^saN 'mar'seT), 
ne.ir the lamoiis old d\e works of the Gobe- 
lins (go'be-li\') Ihis d^e jdant had been 
feumded in 1440 In two ‘ merchant d\ers oi 
scarlet/’ JeMii and Philibeit Gobelin, who 
hael grown neh and famous In scdling their 
mar\ ele)us de os to the tapissiors whe> e reiwiit'el 
into the distriel to be near them Nen\ the 
twe> riemish lapissu rs look o\er the name 
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of the Gobelin works, and in 1O07 began 
laboring for the King. 

About fifty years later the great Louis XIV 
decided to bring all the tapissiers of Paris 
together in one place and have them spend 
all their time weaving tajx^stries to adorn 
the w'alls and furniture of his many sumptu- 
ous palaces. He bought u]> all the tajiestry 
establishments, moved them to the quarter 
of the city already knowm as ^‘the Gobelins,” 
and set them to work. From that day to 
this the great establishment has belonge<l to 
the French government. 'Fhe tapestries from 
the Gobelin looms became so famous that 
some people still call anv tapestrv a ^‘gol>e- 
lin.^* 

For tw'enty-eight years, during the most 
dazzling part of Louis’ reign, tlie Gobelin 
works were turning out some of the mi»st 
magnificent ta|x?stries ever woven, devised 
under the direction of Charles Le Brun (le 
briiX), perhaps the greatest director of a 
ta[iestry works who e\'er lived. For naturally 
a great establishment such as the Gobelins 
has to have some presiding genius to make 
it work together -to suggest ideas to 
arti.:ls, direct the dyers, keep a sharp eye 
on the troubles and the triumphs of the 
tapLsiers. Now Charles Le Brun was him- 
self an artist of distinction. lie could plan 
and design great jiieces whose details were 
to be executed by others, and he could even 
draw designs himself. Artists at this time 
were fond of putting wide borders on thi'ir 
pictures, and Le Brun maile cartoons for 
some of the most beautiful borders of them 
all. lie was a goixl manager, too. At one 
time he had fifty famous artists w’orking 
under him, besules 2^0 <jf the most skillful 
tapissiers of France, and dyers, stitchers, ami 
apprentices without number. 

And of course all the jncturcs were to 
glorify the King, or to satisfy his whims or 
tho^ of his favorites. If we told of all the 
tapestries that Le Brun anrl his heljxirs w'ove, 
the story would easily fill tin's w’holc book. 
Two sets are the most famous of all. One 
of these is in twelve huge pieces, showing 
pictures of the Grand Monarch’s favorite 
palaces. The other is called “The Story of 
the King,” and shows fourteen glorious 


events in the great King’s life his corona- 
tion, his marriage, his meetings with other 
rulers, some of his many battles. Each of 
these pieces is 17 feet high, and the total 
wddth of them all is ,^54 f(‘et. It took fifteen 
years to finish the w eaving of these master- 
pieces. 

Many and sjilendid were the tai)estries 
that came from Le Brim’s looms. Some of 
them were copies of rare fabrics niach* cen- 
turies before. Xot only were these ^‘jiicture 
cloths” woven in color, but they were gor- 
geous w'ith threads of jiiire silver and gold, as 
other w'orks of earlier times had Ijeen. So 
much gold w'as woven into some of the tap- 
estries that a princely fortune may often be 
hidden in their threads. One of the ri( hest 
of all sets WMS w^ov(‘n for I'rancis I of France; 
it was done by Giulio Romano (j(‘>r)'lyo ro- 
ma'no), one of Raphael’s pupils. In 17(^7, 
when the French government was badl\ in 
need of money, it ac(uall\ burnt these famous 
tapestries for the gold that loiild be melted 
out of them! 

Xo other tapestr> works hiivc been (juite 
so renowned as those in \rras and Brussels 
and Paris. But there have* still been famous 
establishments in othei places. 1 veil while 
the Gobelins were in tlieir glory Under Le 
Brun, a ikwv center was growing ujj at Beau- 
\Ais (bo'vf*'). In the eightecMUh century 
Aubusson (o'bu'soX'), in Central France, 
(ame to be an imfiortant center, to-day it is 
still the chief source of real t.ijx'stry rugs 
and furniture coverings. Tajiestries have 
bec*n made with great skill in llah, Spain, 
and Germany. During the reigns of James I 
and Charles I of iMiglarul there was an e\cel- 
lent tajiestry w’orks at Mortlake, a suburb 
of London. 

Xearer our own time.s, William Morris, 
poc‘t and artist -craftsman, opened an estal)- 
ILshment at Merton, near London, in 1881. 
Most of his cartoons w^erc made by the fa- 
mcnis English jiainter, Burne-Jones, lliis 
sho[) is still in operation. True tajiestry is 
nenv being woven even in the United States, 
home of swift machines and of breakneck 
hurry. 

But thn is one of the things which we do 
not do so .veil as our ancestors. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 13 


HOW TO TELL WHICH RUCS ARE BEST 

Note: For basic infonnatuni For statist U aland turrent j acts, 

not found on this paf>r, consult lonsult tht Rit hards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interestin^i Facts Explained 


What his means to a Moham- 
meclaii, 12 14S 

I'he meanini^ cif the rolfirs and 
symbols in a (diincse ru^, 12 
*50 

How ru^'s are bouiihl in Persia, 

12 ISO 

Wh\ a nil' is a (ollection of thou- 
sands of knots, 12 I S4 

Where the symbols and style of 

Thintfs to 7 

What sort of de^i^ns were barred 
to the Mohammedans l)y their 
faith? 

Why are old ruizs better than new 
out*''? 

Piet art 

What is the main tlesiun of a 
prayer ruj'? 12 140 

Why is a Persian rim often like a 
jiarden? 12 15,^ 

Related 

'riie Oriental inlluenre in early 
Christian art, ii 7S-81 

'I'he decline and fall of the 
Roman em|)ire, 5 -245 

'I'he world’s most beautiful tiunb, 

II 450 

Decay of the Persian empire, 5 * 
lot) 

Practical 

A ii:reat deal of hand weaviim is 
done to-day as a hobby, and 
the weaving of ruus is taught 
in many schools. 'Hioujih the 
tribes of the Near East had no 
homes but tents, and moved 
about constantly, they made 


most ru^s come from, 12-154 

How the wool is gathered and 
d\ed, 12-1 56 

When rim- were unknown even 
in castles. 12 157 

How a Erenchman's invention 
upset the rim imsiness. 12-161 

How to caie for your ruj's and 
iarpet.s, 12-161 

hink .About 

Where do iims come from and 
why did they oriitinate in that 
[)art of the world? 

What is the difference between a 
tapestry and a ruu;? 

Hunt 

How lariie is the lanzest rtm in 
the world? 12 150 

On what .sort of machines are 
modern rims made? ‘ 12 i()0 

Material 

Modern IVr^ia and its life. 5- 
100, 105 

I’ersia’s meat poet, Omar Khay- 
yam, 13 Sg 

('hina’s ^Teal hist«>ry, 5 524 

'I'he story of spinniim and weav- 
iim, 10 5^0 

A p plications 

beautiful rims which they 
handed down from famiK to 
famil>-. Eor people always 
loim to beautify their homes, 
no matter how humble that 
home may lie. 





Photo by M«tro|»oIitAn M im im of Art 

In fome of the hand-made ruga — though perhapa not may change a bit, or a mg may get wider or narrower 
in one— you tell where one peraon left off according to how tightly the threads are packed Above 

weaving and another began. The colors and designs is a Caucasian tug of the iSoo's. 
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This rug; merch Augustus' day is showing his 

wares to tvio wealthy matrons of Rome. Even in 
Rome's "golden age" carpets were rare and costly. 
They were probably not piled fabrics of the type we 


know to-day » but were flat-surfaced, like tapestry. 
As a matter of fact, the Romans could do very well 
without them, for Roman floors were bright mo- 
saics and elaborate paintings covered the walls. 


now to TELL WHICH RUGS ARE BEST 

Come with Us to the Rug Shop and Learn How to Pick and 
Choose among the Beauties You Will See There 


® UGS! Oh, \nn(\ plca'^o let me go 
with \ou. r\e ahN.ns \Nante<l an 
excuse to sc‘e tin oiiental rug shop. 
Do \oii supjiose the man will let me ask 
([uestions.*'” Katherine was so excited that 
her friend could hardly help laughing at her 
a little. 

'‘Of course you may go,” she said. "I’m 
going to DextcrandAinoUrs. Theyhaveabig 
oriental rug department, and then thex have 
cheaper rugs, too. And as for answering qiu's- 
tions, their chief bu\ er has just got bac k from 
the Orient, and if he once gets started, he 
never can stop. Remember 1 w arned you I” 
But Anne might as well h.i\e saved her 
l./cath, for her warning did no good. The 
girls had no sooner stepi)ed into the rug de- 
partment of the great store than Kathc'rinc 
started IcM^king around for this Air. Papa/ian, 
the talkative buyer. 


“What a funnx name’*’ she said, when 
.Vnne pointed him out. "And how* dark and 
foreign he looks'" 

"Oh, he’s .\rmenian,” Anne enlightened 
her. "they all are. I don’t think 1 e\er 
heard of an oric‘ntal rug buyer or dealer who 
wasn’t an Armenian. The trade runs in 
families And of course a great many of the 
rugs come from the Near East, a country 
the Armenians understand a lot better than 
a WVsteiner would.” 

But Katherine wus scarcely listening She 
stooil lost in admiration before a car|>et hung 
against the wall. It looked as soft and deep 
as velxTt, and the lovely, intricate design 
was chine in the mellcnvest of blues and 
browns and xellows against a backgremnd of 
the color of faded rose |X'tals. 

"You like it?” she heard someone saying 
at her elbow*. She turned, her eyes still 
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shining with delight, and si\w Mr. Papa^ian front of the f)iano!’* Anne was really j)lan- 

himself, who had come up with Anne. “That ning to bu> a rug or two, for she was going 

is one of my finest car])cts/’ he went on. to be married soon and was furnishing her 

“Persian. Do you notice how* the design is house. 


made of flowers — not very naturalistic flow- “A prayer rug is just what its name says - 
ers, of course — with their stems curled and a rug for prayer. Mohammedans kneel on 
curved in that way, to make part of the one, facing carefully toward Mecca, at the 




pattern. Most Persian rugs 
have flower ilesigns, you 
know’. This one is what is 
called a vase rug, be- 


“Oh, I see it!’’ Katherine 
interrui)ted him. "The 
little vase of flow’crs right in 
the design!'’ 

“Yes. x^nd here is an- 
other, and another — man\ 
of them. 'I his design rather 
runs wild all over the carpet, 
but usually Persian rugs 
have a medallion or a series 
of medallions in the center, | 

wdth the design arranged | 

around it — wdth a bonier of 

here is one " I*h<*loL\ Mutcuuof \rt 

• l.«t' don't tho' Pon,u„,o 'CT.k'Tr 

ever put in animals or peo- made in Egypt over three thousand 
pie into a rug design.-'" 

“Not very often. I used to have one with \er\ old in the 
a hunting scene on it. Now the Turks ab.so- just how- old; 

lutely never use anything but flowers and deemed amon^] 

geometric figures.'" sessi«)n&. Rich 

“Why?"' Both girls asked this question them to mosq 

at once. and oriental n 


years ago. 


What Is a Prayer Rug? 


time of pra\er. Every M*)- 
hammedan family used to 
own cmc; — they are lianded 
(fow'n from father to son as 
family heirlooms. 'J'hat 's 
w hat makes it so hard to get 
hold of genuine ones now , 
though these m.ule “lor the 
trade"’ are pretty enough 
The siime is true of the gra\ e 
rugs ” 

“Grave rugs! Did the\ 
furnish their tombs like the 
Kgyptiams.'^’" 

“No. These rugs are for 
laying over the l)od\ b( fore 
burial, and for s])re.iding 
o\er llie giave after the 
icimof \rt burial .ind .it anni\ ers,ines 

L doormat as some- ..t ,i ^ .m 

but here is one flowers.'^ 

tr three thousand “Like flowers The m.ik- 

ing of tine rugs, \uu know, is 
\er\ old ill the Last, lh(Uigh we ilo not know 
just how- old; and they have long been 
deemed among the most precious of ])os 
sessions. Rich Mohammerl.ins have gi\cn 
them to mosqiu*s for the glory of Allah, 
and oriental monanhs thought them the 

main treasures of their palaces “ 

“The colors aren’t so soft as in the IVr- 


“Perhaps you have never read the Koran, 
the sacrecl book of the Mohammedans,"" said 
Mr. Papazian, smiling. “There it is forbid- 
den to make an image or picture cjf any living 
creature. Once in a while they make a 
hanging lamp, though, or a pile of small rugs. 
I'his is an imitation, but the design is good. 
Prayer rugs arc usually oblongs about this 
size — just right to kneel on — with a design 
having an arch, or “prayer nook,"’ in it some- 
where. This one, you see, has a deep flower 
border, a row of lilies at the tcip and a differ- 
ent arrangement of them below.” 

“But what is a prayer rug? I was just 
thinking how well that one would look In 


sians, arc they?” 'This was Anne, thinking 
of the colc^r scheme (jf her living rouni. 

How Rugs Get Their Soft Colors 

“A great deal of red in I'urkish rugs, yes. 
Tn the really old ones it fades to a lovely 
rose — and indeed even in the ntwv ones it is 
scarcely a bright crimson. The very softest 
colors come only from age, you know — it is 
mere fading. 'Phat is one reason why it is 
not safe to buy oriental rugs except from a 
reliable dealer — some merchants u.sc injurious 
chcmicaL' to make the colors of new- rugs 
look efld.” 

“But hcAv diffc'rent these rugs cjvcr here 
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i'Ittliu liy M«triip<tlilan MuMiiiiin i>f Art 


This Turkish prsyer rug was made in the eighteenth hangs a tale I At prayer time the devout Moham- 
century. Its design is simple and, as you can see, the medan lays out his precious rug upon the ground so 
central portion is shaped into an arch, or “niche,’* at that the arched end points toward Mecca, then he 
one end but is square at the other. And thereby kneels to pray in the center of the “niche.** 
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are!” This from Katherine, who had darted 
off to investigate a rug whose bold design 
had caught her restless eye. 

“Chinese,” said Mr. Papazian, coming up 
to her. “It’s partly the coloring that you 
notice here, too. A great deal of yellow, you 
see, and a lot of blue and white. Some of 
the yellow used to 
be red or orange, 
and has faded. Yel- 
low is the symbol of 
royalty among the 
Chinese, and blue of 
pow er — so I suppose 
they like to use 
them. Yoiril never 
find a yellow' dragon, 
though, except in a 
rug meant for the 
imiierial family 
Dragons in other 
colors, yes here is 
one now — see how 
he curls and writhes 
and shows* his fangs? 

' Uher favorite sym- 
bols are the pearl, 
which means purity, 
and the bat, which 


the Near Kast and the Far Fast,” was the 
answer. “From Chinese 'Furkistan and 
Tibet, from India, Afghanistan, Turkistan, 
Persia, the Caucasus region between the 
Black and Casiiian seas, Asia Minor, and 
even Northern Arabia and the Balkans. [ 
could name you more than sixty different 
kinds of oriental 
rugs — only you 
would not nmiem- 
ber. We name them 
mostly either after 
the tribe that makes 
them or after the 
town or region 
w here the\' are ma< le 
or sold. 'The Per- 
sians ha\e tilwa\s 
made the very best 
of them, l)iit each 
ha> its ow n materials 
anrl designs .ind ]>e- 
culiar virtues. On 
this last trij) ” 
Here the girls 
slc>p]H*<l lo<»king at 
rugs altogether and 
came cIomt At 
last he-w’as going to 



I’liotf/ pi'iiMtii M tin# HIM Ilf VfT 

No wonder it looks a bit moth-eaten! This tattered frag- 
ment is the oldest rug in America, and one of the oldest 
in the world. It was woven in Egypt almost 1,700 years 
ago and is now one of the treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. You may be sure that everything 


means happiness.” « growing yet more dUapidated. trip’ 


“What a funny thing for a bat to mean!”* 
said Katherine. “But what T notice incest in 
these rugs is how simple the designs are — 
scattered over a plain tan ground.” 

“You are very' observant,” .sai<l Mr. Papa- 
zian. “Look at this one, too, Jt has a 
central panel, you sec, and around that a 
loo.se network of magnolia blossoms. But I 
want you to see this little beauty— regally a 
prize. See how the scaly dragon is cut in 
three and crosses the rug three times? That 
is so it can be wrapped around a pillar — so 
— ” — and he wrapped it around a tall vase 
for want of a pillar. The parts of the dragon 
met at the edges and made a complete coil. 

Where Oriental Rugs Come From 

“But do all oriental rugs come from cither 
Persia, Turkey, or China?” asked Katherine, 
when they were through exclaiming over the 
pillar rug. 

“They come from all over the luist — both 


“On this last trip,” continued Mr. Papa- 
zian, “I went right to Persia, an<l MUtled 
down in Teheran (te-h’ran') for the wliole 
four months I was gone.” 

“Where is 'I'eheran.''” 

“About seventy miles south of the f'aspian 
Sea. It’s the capital of Persia, and a great 
rug market. Sometimes I go to Stambul 
(stam-bofiPj or Sm\rna (smur'na), in Tur- 
key, but this time I was after Persians first 
of all. Besides, I have good business friends 
among the native rug dealers there.” 

“Then you don’t go to the different villages 
and pick out the rugs yourself? I .should 
think that would be the whole fun of it.” 
Katherine was frankly distip] pointed. 

“No. I buy my rugs in bales— literally in 
bales— from these dealers. They send out 
travelers, w'ho go about collecting the rugs. 
It sounds romantic — on horseback through 
stcef> mountain pa.ssos, on camelback across 
the deserts, visiting little villages far from 



ART IN RUGS 



Who kno^frs for how many generations rug making has some far-off ancestor of the young woman whose clever 
been the chief occupation of this Turkish family? The fingers are now building it up thread by thread The 
design of the rug in the loom looks modem, but it young man on the floor has a very knoi^ing look, and 
may have evolved from an ancient design invented by some day he too mav be a rug maker* 
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any railroad, bargaining with chiefs of the 
wandering desert tribes. T went on a trip 
like that once myself, to see what it is like. 
It is romantic, certainly, but it\s hard work 
too. As soon as you have collected a good 
shipment of rugs you send it back, usually 
by camel caravan, to Stambul or wherever 
your dealer is. The dealer sorts them out 
according to kind, si/e, quality, color, work- 
manship, and makes them up into bales. A 
bale usually has rugs of all quali- 


cially in the remoter |>laces, the weavers are 
usually women and girls, ^"our friend here” 
—he indicated Anne — “would not l)e buying 
rugs for her trousseau if :Ahe were a young 
lady of Persia or Afghanistan”— here Anne 
pricked uj) her ears, left her prayer rugs, and 
came nearer. “No, she would be weaving 
them herself, and tine pillow^ covers aiul 
saddlebags besides. Or, nowadays, perhaf)s 
she wf)uld be selling her rugs to buy gold 
coins, one by one, fur the necklaces 


lies, from the w'orst to the best 
I have to buy the wdiole 
bale. Because 1 fell in love, 
for instance, with that 
beautiful Persian you 
were admiring at first, 1 
had to buy a whole 
stack of rugs that were 
well enough in their 
way” — he shrugged— Wta 
“but not in the same 
class at all. You under- 
stand,” he added sud- N 
denly, “that most shops do 
n.^t send buyers direct to the 
Last, but buy from the big im- 
porters in New' York.” 

The girls made no an.swer to 
that. Anne was trying to deci(le 
betw’cen tw'o pra>xT rug.s — the 
one w'ith the lilies and another 


and t)rac(Mets that go to make 
^ luT dowry.” 

“1 .slioiild iKd like that,” 
said Ann(\ 

H “No.'' Often the little 

B gids begin their weav- 

^ ing when they are n*) 

^ mure than five, and 

\ \ ^ kee[) at it day in and 

fc-' ^ f \ da\ uul, year after \e*ir. 

y itil their Ii\es Their 

^ gn‘atest ambition is It) 

^ win a nud f>f a|)pn)\al from 

. ' ^ ^ master wt‘a\er wlm 

‘ watches tliem. "I'he\ are p.iid 

'"''y fi-" ‘■‘•'ils a fla\; an-l 

It ttkes a long time to weave a "'I' *’ of them work at 

rug by hand, even if the worker tlie Stiine rug. \'eSllow skillful 
is highly skilled. Here is a . t*' m n i i 

Greek girl of Athens hard at die\ are Mr. I apa/hin had 

work building-up the simple hirn looking thought fulK at 
pattern of her rug. . , , 

Anne, but now' he turned to 




tr ] f®* 


wdth the w'hite pillars of a mosque; KalhtTine 
had become absorbed in fingering the velvety 
surface of one of the larger rugs. 

“How' do they do it?” she asked at last. 
“You must have seen them doing it, on that 
trip you took?” 

“Oh, yes, often, and in the factories where 
they make rugs especially lor tlie trade, too,” 
he replied. “Tt\s a speeial kind of w'eaving. 
Do you know anything al^out weaving? 
Many of the finest carpets arc woven on the 
crudest of looms. There is a beam above 
and a beam below, ami the w'urp thread.s 
strung up and flown between them. The 
w'eaver sits cross-legged on the ground, or on 
a low' raised frame that brings the w ork about 
even with his knees. He weaves from the 
bottom up, and from left to right across the 
loom. 

^Terhaps I shouldn’t say ‘he,’ for, esi)e- 


j)ick up a rug from the counter near which 
he w'as standing. 

“1 w'a>. telling you how' it is done,” he said. 
“Look, now'. '1 his is an iiiui^'ual rug, a 
‘kelim’ (ke'lTm), which is made like doth or 
tapestry, simply by wevi\iiig the weft threads 
back and forth among the war]). See, it 
looks almost the same on the under sifie as 
on top. But not many rugs are made like 
that. 'The soft, almost fii//y surface you 
admire on the others it is called the ‘pile’ 
is made by tying in c‘\tra threads and then 
cutting off the emls of ihc' knots. Of course 
that is done on only one side, leaving a stout, 
plain fabric to lie next the lloor.” 

“Just plain knots.f'” asked Katherine in- 
nocently. 

“There are tw'o kinds of knots,” exf>laine(l 
Mr. Papazian, “the Persian and the Turkish. 
Kach ties together two warp threads with a 
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This fine nig with its fascinating design of flowers 
and stags and lions and panthers p and its center 


medallion of strange little people, was woven in Persia 
in the sixteenth century. 
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piece of loose yarn two inches or so in length. 
When the weaver has tied knots clear across 
the rug — using the proper color of yarn for 
each knot, of course as the design requires — 
she weaves one or more \\eft threads above 
the row of knots to liold it in place Then 
she ‘beats down’ the \Nork, or makes it close 
and fast, by pressing down on it with a 
heavy, long-toothed iron or wooden comb. 
The lotise eiuls of \arn are still hanging from 
the knots; she now trims them with scissors. 
'Fhey w'ill not be trimmed linally and care- 
fully until the rug is tinishe<l. The longer the 
pile that is left, the heavier the rug and the 
better it lies on the floor. You see these big, 
hea\y rugs? Notice how long the pile is. 
It has a beautiful sheen, too. Hut close- 
clipped pile — as in this little beauty — brings 
out the colors better.'’ 

“How fast can they do all that.*'” a.sked 
Anne. 

“A good weaver can do from ten to twenty 
knots a minute. Really, it's a marvel to .see 
them. Their fingers know their own way 


are to a square inch. Some rugs have as 
few as sixty, some a thou.sand, even several 
thousand. In a museum in London is a rug 
from the mosque at Ardebil (ar'de-bel'), in 
Persia, made in i5^^6 by a slave named 
Maksoud. It is perhaps the most famous 
jfiece of weaving in the world. It is thirty- 
four fe<*t long and seventeen and a half 
W'ide and contains more than thirty-two 
million knots! 'J'liat is a carj)et . . .” Mr. 
Papti/ian’s eyes seemed to look far aw'ay in 
his memory of its beauty. “1 stopi)ed in 
LomUm on the way home, partly to visit it.'’ 

A History behind Each Design 

“But how' do they haj>pen to know who 
made it, and when.-' 1 thought I had heard 
somewhere that no one ever knew just when 
oriental rugs were made, much less who inaile 
them-'” k.itherine was \(‘iy i)roud of this 
scraj) of information and lioped it was not 
wrong after all. 

“You are right,” he comforted her. “'1 his 
vas a \erv special c'ase just as it was a 


like those of a pianist; half the ^hese young wearers seem to •'|w< 'al i-iiptl \sa matter 

t'me they do not even look at be having some difficulty in of fact, several pei>j)lc* iisuallv 

what they are doing.” The“Slt ^^gs^they^tunTout a* s.ime rug, and 

“But how fast does tliat make probably will be very “botchy” of (hem nia\ have had 

r -,,, indeed, but before many years . . ^ , it., 

theruggr#W'? have passed they may become anv thing to do with Ihc ])at- 

“That depends. The fineness masters of their trade. svmbols and si vie 

of the rug depends to a great ' 

extent on how manv' knots there 


n 'Hu* svmbols and si vie 
(ome from tribal custom 
though nowadays there is a 
good deal c)f borrowing ami 
of making up designs ‘for the 
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Thw beautiful piled carpet was made m China in the eighteenth century. 
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trade.’ Old weavers always used to know the 
designs by heart. Young weavers, long ago 
and now, may use a ‘talim,’ or small pattern 
cm sheepskin. It will be hung even with the 
beginner’s eyes until he or she has learned it 
by heart, like a poem. Or if several are 
working together, the master weaver ma\ 
call out in singsong the symbols that mean 
the colors and the number oi knot'' of each 
to be made. Sometimes the ma'^ler liim^olf 
weaves a .sample corner of the rug, an\ 
skillful weaver can build up the whole 
pattern from that.” 

Allah Alone Is Perfect f 

‘‘They must count the knots wrong some- 
times,” .said Katherine, who was running 
through a stack of little rugs. '‘Lt>ts of times 
the design is crcK)ke<l and the llowers or zig- 
zags are no two of them (tuile alike. T like 
it that way, tlurngh,” she achled (piickh. 

“I rather think the weavers do, loo,” said 
Mr. Papa/iian. “Some of the rugs h«ive a 
border on one side that doesn't even [vr^tend 
to be just like the one on the other side. 
A» d as for little mistakes and irregulai ities 
A.*ah alone is jK*rfect; if the weavei gets his 
design a bit crooked, he will excuse liinisclt 
with a verse from the Koran which tells 
us so.” 

Suddenly Anne held up a shimmering strip 
with an exclamation of delight. “l)i(l you 
ever sc*e anv thing so soft and silkv she 
cried. ‘‘Surely it i.s iKd meant to put on 
the ll(x)rl I should like it for a tabh* runner.” 

“It would do beautifully on vour table,” 


v\ould be unwi.se to trust it on the iloor 
Such pieces are often used as hangings, loo ” 

“Put what are rugs usually made of.'"” 
asked Katherine curiously. 

“Wool, mostly. Charnel’s hair makes a soft 
and silky rug, but it does not dye well. 
Neither doixs goat’s hair, which gives a good 
deal of trouble in s])inning besides, ^’el 
these tv\o h.iirs are used in many rugs, all 
the* same. Hut slieep’s wt)ol is be.st. \’oung 
.sheep h.ive silkier wool, of course; and veuv 
soft wiH)l lornes from shet*p sheaied in the 
winter fold Sometimes slu‘('p are kept co\ 
eied from sluxiring to sle‘aring to k(*ep the 
wool white and c lean. 

The Wool and Colors in Our Rugs 

“F.ven lh(‘n, of (()ur^e, the wool lias to be 
v\a'^lH*il And vou riKi\ be sure the tribesmen 
have Uxirned which brooks will wasli ii whit- 
est .ind IcMve it stiiie-'l 1 have known them 
todrivetlu* lieu ks main\ nult“-, from llieruh, 
high [\istures. where* the wool grows best, h> 
the* distant brcjoks where* il e.an best b« 
wadu'd for spinning lhe\ deui’t mind the* 
time* it takes imu means nothing to them 
It lake‘s a long while to jmjitiie the wool, 
loo It h.is to be* dried anel ble‘ae he d in the* 
hot sun, l.iid in a jar i.iid lovenit with lloui 
anel starch, pe>iinded viih ni.illets, then 
'v\ashe'<l .igairi, .uul elruel again I hen il is 
spun into line, twistee) ;arn for warp, into 
yarn of meelium lhiekne''s for the* we*ft, and 
into ceiarse, loeise \arn for the* knots that 
make the bexlc of the tinished rug L’siiall\ 
a good eleal of cotton is u^ed with the* wool. 


Mr. Papiizian tolel her, ‘Tl is nuide jrartly I sliouhl add.” 

of silk — that is why it is so shimmery and “Hut the* ('olors!” sighe'd Katherine, with 


looks so frail. The Chincso use Fifty soldiers can be drilled on iU llie IVrsi.in 

silk a good deal in weav'ing rugs, this carpet- and leave room to rug which had cauglit he*r (*\e* 

because they have so much of Se”irgS*i^*he**wo‘ridl was “I hrsl "How ilo they <io il.’'" 

it. What you have there is “«'>« by machinery in America "A-, I told vou, some of it is 
• r • 11 for a New York theater. It is . i, . * r r 

Persian and is an unusually 58 feet lonz and 41 feet wide, the meilowing of ago; nianv of 
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I h t I > M IV 1 an M Mc t f \ t 

This handsome rug, half of which is shoi»n, was made intricate patterns of flowers, leaves, and scrolls are 
in India a little over three hundred years ago Its done with exquisite care and precision 

into Europe, often sent b} oriental monarchs quite an cxior in bilwien turns lh(.\ used 
to European kings and emperors Many of to have servants go about sc iiu rij^jg pc rturnc, 
these are now m museums, treasured as the you know, at meal lime Uun as K itlu r 
exquisite works of art thev are A few very ane murmured, ‘ \o wondt r’” lu adilt d J lu‘ 
old rugs are still for sale if one has the great Queen I li/abtth hirsclt w is gl id of a 
monc} to bu\ them The value of ]ust one rush-strewn living room I Ik (ommon [leo- 
of them max run into hundreds of thousands pic used mostlv sand Souk tunes tlu v would 
‘‘Rugs were being made in Spam a thou- sweep it into crude patterns with a stiff 
sand >ears ago, but that was because the broom ” 

Moors had settled there, bringing the arts ‘ But Queen LlizabeUi lived m the six 
of the Last By the eleventh century many teenth ( entur> -less than four hundred >ears 
wealthy jieoplc m the merchant cities of ago* ' 

Vemce and Genoa had rugs brought in from 

the Onent But for long after that, even Carpets Were a Luxury 

great nobles in the north strewed the floors ‘‘Quite true As a matter of fact, carpets 
of their damp, cold castles with nothing bet- were a luxur> for two hundred >ears after 
ter than rushes, m the midst of which dogs that — as long as thc> had to be hand woven 
fought for bones and tidbits flung down from oi importfd from the Orient. Yet before 
the table ” that the> were used by everyone who could 

, ^ ^ ^ ^ afford them. At first rich ix^ojile laid a piece 

In the Days of Good Queen Bess y„„ 

“How dirty they must have got*” cried ber, is woven without any pile — down on 
Katlienne with a shudder the floor for state occasions Then hand- 

“Oh, they had to be swei>t out now and woven tapestries meant for use on the floor 
then, of course But there must have been came to be sold more and more. The busi- 
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iMixt'i M'ili.«wk ('arpt’t Milln 

Machine-made rugs are by no means perfect when 
they come from the loom. After a rug fabric has 
been woven and sheared, it must go through a careful 
inspection, and all imperfections must be put right. 

ncsshacl its renter in Flanders, around Brus- 
sels, and it llourished inif^hlily for about three 
hundred years, beginning sometime in the 
lifteeiUh century.” 

“S])eaking of Brussels what is Jirussels 
carpet?” Katherine asked suddenly, with a 
dim memory lurking in tlie back of her mind 
of her grandmother’s luiving had lirussels 
carpets on her floors. 

Is Brussels Carpet Made in Brussels? 

‘‘I think there is a roll of it over here,” 
answered Mr. Papazian. “'I'liere is not much 
demand for it any more, but we keei> a few 
l)at terns on hand. Here it is you see, it is 
real carpeting and comes in long strips to be 
sewed together and tacked down over the 
whole floor, instead of covering only a part 
of it and being all in one piece like a rug. 
It has no pile, either, but is more like a 
heavy machine-made tai>cstry. It is the 
earliest machine-made tN’j^e of carpet and 
dates back to the middle of the eighteenth 
century.” 

“Was it made in Brussels?” 


This process, called “burling,** is shown in the picture 
above. After burling, the fabric again passes through 
a shearing machine. Then it is brushed, vacuum 
cleaned, and, finally, is ready for shipment. 

“Xo, in England, at Wilton. They called 
it Brussels ju^t lx?causc it was an imitation 
of the hand-mafic tapestries from Flanders. 
It is made on a power loom. Both warp and 
weft are usually made f)f jute, which gives 
stout and pensive body to the caqx^t. 
The design is w orked in by looj^s of worsted 
yarn passed over wires. It is pretty enough, 
you sec, but rather coarse and hard to the 
touch. Now those Wiltons your friend is 
looking at over there . . . Shall we join her? 
She may be having some questions of her 
own by now. 

What Is a Wilton Carpet? 

“1 was just about to tell your young friend 
here,” he went on, adflressing .\nne as he 
came up to her, “that Wilton carpets nearly 
drove Brussels carpets off the market, for 
the manufacturers invented a knife to cut 
the worsted loops in the design and thus 
make a pile, as in hand- woven rugs. Feel 
how soft it is,” 

“^ cs,” said Anne, “I w^as just thinking 
that some of these machine-made rugs 
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1 hoto bi Muhtt «k. C Arp«t Mills 

The Jacquard loom above is run by small electric Recently, looms of this type have been made to wea\e 

motors, and can vveave a seamless rug mne feet wide rugs fifteen feet m width 



I h( to b> Mobowk C orp^l Mills 

This la a rug-sheanng machine After it is woven, with ahato blades This cuts and smooths the sur- 

a mg fabric la mn under a revolvmg cylmder fitted face much as a lawn mower might 
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arc at least half as lovely as tlie orientals/’ 

“Of course they are/’ he agreed. “'J'hey 
could never have Ijeen made if it had not 
been for a Frenc^iman namecl Joseph Jac- 
quard (zha'kar'), who in iSoj jx-rfeded a 
])ow'er loom that can weave any sort of design 
in any number of colors into any sort of 
fabric. I'liat loom simf)ly turned the world 
of weaving u|)side down.” 

“I low' does it w'oik.-^” aske<l KatluTinr, 
W’hr) seemed to-day to want to know* every- 
rhillg. 

Weaving Patterns in Our Carpet 

“'I'he chi(‘f principle of it is that holes are 
puiK bed in a past(‘boanl card and through 
these hol(‘S needles move back arxl forth to 
mani]>ulate the warp threads of the fabric. 
\ card lias to b(‘ ])unch(‘d f(»r (M(h weft 
thre.id of a pattern. Sometimes as many as 
thirty thousand cards h.i\e to be ])unrhed 
f<a a single ^ ji but once the cards are 
ma<le, of (ours(‘, they can Ix' used over and 
o\e? .igain; so the cost is not too great. 
\owada\s mamifac turers e\en make excel- 
lent machine imitations of oriental rugs - 
though thc'v tack .soinetliing of the* charjn of 
the real ones, I cannot hc'lp thinking.” 

“but practic^illv none of these* (ar])ets are 
in strips like the tirst roll \ou she)\\c‘d me,” 
‘aid the obser\an1 Katherine "Doesn’t 
in\boely use old-fashioiieel carpeting any 
more.-'” 

“We sell vc*r\ little t)f it. booms in ree'ent 
\etiis have b(*en imjirovc'el and widened until 
e\en big rooms can be furnished with scMiii- 
liss covering. In th.it way \e)U can get a 
rug design, with a center an<l a heii-der. And 
they are easier to kc‘ep clean.” 

“What ought I to do, hy the way, to ket'p 
m\ rugs clean and in good c orulilion?” askc'd 
])ractual Anne. 

“Tse a vacuum cleaner or a good carpet 
swc’e|)er on them. If thew get really dirty, 
you can send them to a carjic’! cleaner, or 
seruh them at home with hot water and car- 
]>(*l soap and a stiff brush -that is, if you 
have any ])lace to dry them afterwards. 
Your orientals can be cleaned in the same 
way, and sometimes it a joy to see how 


the colors come out. d'hey almo.st always 
have to he washed, by the w\ay, before they 
arc sold to you in the first place. 

“Carpets don’t take much other care. 
Moths will not be likely to get into them 
while they are in use; if you have to lay 
them away, use the best moth protecticin 
you can find, and take* them out for inspec- 
tion c)nc(‘ in a while. .\nd of course if you 
sc‘<‘ a hole a[)pearing in a carpet while it is in 
Use, don't let it gc), but either get it mended 
or mc*ncl it yourself. Even large heJes can 
be rewoven, \ou know, though wc have to 
charge \ou quite a bit fc^r it on account of 
the skillful work it takes.” 

“W(‘ll, that all sounds easy,” saicl Anne. 
“Hut it i*^ not c'asy to choose my carpets in 
tile fir^t place. Outside the oriental just 
what is the best kind?” 

Rugs and Carpets for Every Home 

“Xow \nu have asked me something I 
c.'innot answer,” Mr. Papazian admitted, 
with a smile and shrug. “You wall have to 
choose for \ ourself. I can show* you many 
beautiful rug*- in man\ rich colors and taste 
fill patterns. I'he Wiltons you have seen. 
.\\minsters look much like Wiltons, though 
lhe\ aie nu<!i‘ on an entirely different sort 
of loom. \ubu^^on (cM)u'soX'), an elegant 
i leiuh car[>L*l, is a t.ipestry weave, with no 
pile. .\ le^N 'degant tajiestry weave is the 
mgrain earpci .\ beautifully formal modern 
hamlwoven tapestrx cairpet is the ‘savonne- 
rie’ (sa'von're'), named after the French 
soaj) factory which at liist housed the wea\- 
ing of it. Hut why go on? Let us look at 
individual carpels and talk of the size of 
M)ur rooms and of your .scheme of deco- 
ration." 

“Would you mind if I go?” asked Kather- 
ine. “I’m not furnishing a house — yet and 
I do not think 1 can hold any more informa- 
tion. Thank you .cry much indeed for tak- 
ing .so much pains with us, Mr. Paj)azian. 
Ma\ T ci>me and look at your orientals again 
some da> ^ 1 mean to go to the museum to 
sc'c the ones there, too.” 

So she left them deep in calculations of 
color schemes and prices. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 14 

BEAUTIES AND MARVELS IN FINE LACE 

Note hor husu mjormatton For statist ual and lurrt nt fai ts 

not found on this pa^i , (onsidt ionsult thi Rk hards ]far Booh 
th( mineral Indtx, \ it 75 Jndtx 

Interestintf Facts Explained 
Htm embroidco began 12 164 \ge ol T ate, 12 r()8 

How the making of real 1 ne was When iMibbin hue was m- 

in\ente(l in Venice 12 164 xented, 12 if)8 

W'hen the best lace v\as made in How Milan and \ cmci were 
convents, 12 164 rivals m late making 12 170 

A lace called ‘stitch in the air H )W difleient tvpes of hue 

12 166 sprang ii|), and wheie the> 

How peo[)le dressed in the greit came from 12 170 

Things to Think \hout 

W’hv IS lace making usuallv lett lowhat did mtcMii itional rivalry 
to women ^ in late making It id** 

Ptctuie Hunt 

W’hat sort of tools does a bobbin What .irt iht n ones ol some la- 
late maker use 12-16^ moils lact S'* 12 lOt; 

What IS the difference bclwtcn How did the lace making ma 
‘ drawnwork and bobbin chine change the use of lace-* 

work-* 12 i6s 12 170 

Related }Iatenal 

7 "he three-fold service of the from Italv ii 191 

knights, 14 39^ What the Trotestant Refoima- 

btorv of the great ^Icdici tamilv tion did, 6 179 

6-^01 Iwo great flemish painteis 

Raphael a serene and hap|)v Rubtns and V.in Dvtk it 

painter, ii-i6s 2jS 

The famous artists of \ enice How Loins \IV made his couit 
II 172 the art tenter of the world, 1 1 

How r landers took the torch 2^1 

Practtia! Applications 

I me needlework has alw.ivs been and its products are often val- 

a pleasant pastime for women liable and beautiful 

Habits and Attitudes 

Like other art, the world's best love of the work lathcr than of 
lace was usually the product of the desire for profit 

Leisure^time Activities 

Examine pieces of machine-made Man> excellent examples of 

lace that you may see in the lace making are preserved in 

shops, and try to decide what the museums and serve as 

type of late they imitate mod*ds for lace to-day 
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Bobbin lace is made on a pillow such as this. The completed rosette lying on the pillow at the left. The 
pins which you see clustered in the center are care- bobbins of thread hang across the pattern, each sus- 
fully thrust through the paper pattern at strategic pended from its pin. The lace maker shuttles the 
points of the design— which is similar to that of the bobbins about, braiding the thread into lace. 

BEAUTIES and MARVELS IN FINE LACE 

How the Human Hand Has Outdone the Art of *he Spider in 
Delicate Creations of Fine Threads 


R TALK about a ‘‘lacy spider 
but of course it is really the late that 
is like the spider web, not the other 
way around. We might say that the spidens 
were the first lace makers. And what skillful 
ones they are to be sure! Of courhe Madame 
Spider (loes not know how lovely her filmy 
net looks, swinging l)elwcen the grasses on 
a dewy morning —she only knows that nets 
catch fat Hies for dinner. But ar know that 
her work is beautiful, and for long ages we 
have been trying to make fdmy laces after 
the sjuders’ example. 

The first nets men wove were doubtlcs'^ 
coarse affairs u. eil IvT catching game or 


fish — uses to which they are put to this day. 
'these, like the sjuder's web, are snares, for 
men, like ^'piders, have to eat. Indeed, 
though it would not occur to us to call a 
fish net “lace," it is true that the word 
“lacc^’ comes from the Latin word for a 
snare. 

But men, unlike spiders, seem to have 
begun to like beautiful things almost as 
soon as they began to be men, and in very 
early times some nets seem to have been 
made more for show than for use. These 
would be finer nets of linen or silk, which 
ctuikl be usetl to wear or hang up in the home 
as a drapery. In time the women Icameti 
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to work designs upon the threads with 
darning stitches. And so they invented one 
kind of embroidery. 

Now' the art of embroidery is very old 
indeed. We do not know'^ just wlicn or 
where it w'as first begun. But w'e do knenv 
that it w'as done in all sorts of wa\s Some- 
times the clever needle- 
w’oman produced a pat- 
tern on linen by cutting 
l)art of the material aw’a v 
and then binding the raw 
edge with a buttonhole 
stitch; this is “cutwH)rk." 

Sometimes she drew 
away the threads as w’e 
do for hemstitching, and 
filled in the thinned 
places wdth stitches so as 
to form a pattern; this is 
“draw’nwxirk." By ami 
by she combined these 
tw'o methods of em- 
broidery to fashion an 
entirely new' kind of net 
— I kind w’hich w'e call 
“lace.’’ 

Real lace of this sort 
w'as scarcely knowm until 
four or five hundred 
>ears ago. 'Fo be sure, 
stime doubtful stiecimens 
have been dug up from 
ancient Kg^pt, and some 
things which may be lace 
bobbins have been found 
in ancient Etruria, the land in Northern 
Italy where so many artists and (raftsmen 
lived in ancient times. But not till after 
the time of Christ did Eg>'i)t produce any- 
thing very close to modern lace, and the 
craft of lace making did not really come to 
tlower until centuries after that It is said 
that the very earliest use of the word “lace” 
is in a nuns’ rule book in England about 
1210 A.D. The nuns arc piously bidden not 
to make “purses or lace,” but to “shajie and 
sew' and mend church clothes and poor men’s 
clothes.” 

But nevertheless “church clothes” were 
already being made, it w'ould seem, wdth 
bits of lacelike drawnwork decorating them. 


There is a vt'ry old lace-trimmed diurLli 
robe, or “alb,” which is said to have been 
made by St. Clara and w'orn by St. Francis of 
Assisi, w'ho died in 1220. I’his may be a mis- 
take, l)ut w'e know' from pictures that church- 
men sometinu^s wore Lice a century later - 
and very beautiful it must hav'e seemed. 

Vet, as we said, it was 
onl\ a])out four hundred 
\(ais ago, in the itjoo’s 
the century of (^>ueen 
1 li/abeth in England 
and of the Sjxmish con- 
(jucsis in America that 
lTii(‘ l.ue came into its 
ow n I he art (le\elof)ed 
til ‘'I at \ (.nil e, in Itah 

I he Xinelians began to 
make a kice called “reti- 

I I llo” (ii t'l chri'o) of r('- 
peated s(juares. I ]u‘ 
Hjuares are made b\ 
))ulling out thrt‘ads ot 
iin( n and tilling in tlu 
Mjiiaie spaie left with 
1)11 1 1 onliob siiulics 
lonjK d in sill h .1 w.*\ as 
to make a p.ittei n N ou 
I an si‘(.‘ how this soit ot 
lace, woikeil on a wovi n 
Iound.il ion, guw n.ilu 
i.ilh out of diawnwork 
embroider\ . I he Veni 
lian women lc*arnc*d to 
maki‘ it \ii\ line ami 
beaulilul, with evijuisile, 

tiny stitches and charming designs. 

Soon all over Tlal\ women of all classes, 
from the daughters of jieasanls and lisher- 
nien to line ladies with smooth w'hite fingers, 
were bus\ making lace What long hours 
and (lavs they spent bending ov'cr their 
delicate designs' For it takes a great deal 
of j>atien(e to set such countless numbers of 
wee stitchi's just so in a pattern-- as anvone 
who has ever done fine embroidery can 
guess Some of the finest work was done 
in the convents, where the nuns took in- 
finite pains to make their handiwork beauti- 
ful and acceptable to Ciocl Such excjuisile 
altar cl</ths as the> made for the churches, 
with wide borders of lace such magniticent 
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Here is a pnestly robe, or alb, made of fine linen 
and decorated with needlepoint, or “real,” lace. 
It was made in Italy in the early seventeenth 
centuiy. 
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Here are various samples of handmade laces from 
Western Europe, all of them are old i Irish flat 
point, called Youghal lace, made in the mneteenth 
century Unhke certain other well known Insh laces 
this IS true needlepoint, it is based on Italian models 
3 . ), 4, 5 Mechlin, or Malines, designs These are 
Flemish bobbin laces of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
«*entune8 6 Spanish drawnwork of the sixteenth 


century 7, 8 Italian drawnwork of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Observe the amusing designs of strange birds 
and half human figures 9 Handkerchief of Valen- 
ciennes from Belgium a famous bobbin lace Both 
Valenciennes and Mechhn the other Belgian bobbin 
lace shown here, are ‘‘straight laces’* , that is, pattern 
and mesh are made all in one with the same thread 
This method is called “fil continu" (fH kON tft ml ) 
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priestly robes hung with tlie delicate new 
trimming! So precious were these things, 
because of their beauty and the long time 
and great skill put into their making, that 
they were kept locked aw'ay in treasure 
chests like jew'cls, and were brought out 
only when they were used on great occasions. 

The nuns not 
only made lace 
themselves, but 
also taught the 
art to the young 
girls sent to them 
to be educated. 

And since in 
those days many 
royal princesses 
were educated in 
the convent 
schools, they car- 
ried the love of 
lace making l)ark 
to court, and soon 
it was a favorite 
pastime there. 

Catherine de* 

M dici (da mM'- 
c-che), daughter 
of an Italian 

prince, spent her i » itmi it>B 

childhood in a ^ certain amount of lace is still made by hand in spite of the flying 
convent, and bobbins of the great machines. Here is a lace maker of the town 
In+oi- xirVi^wn cVi*. Mlirren, high in the uplands of Switzerland. She looks as 
laier wntn sne though she were thoroughly enjoying her work. 

became queen of 

France she taught all the maidens of her 
palace the expert needlecraft she had learned 
from the nuns. One of her pupils w'as Mary 
Stuart, the same Mary who later became 
Scotland's unfortunate queen When she 
was held prisoner by Queen Lli/abclh \ears 
afterward, poor Mary passed away many a 
weary hour over her laces. 



Wisps of Delicate Cobweb 

With so many clever fingers constantly 
plying the needle, w^e should expet t all sorts 
of exi>eriments to be tried. And this is just 
what hapj)ened. The spider’s-w^eb pattern 
for making lace was displaced by finer and 
more complicated designs which were in no 
way founded on woven threads One kind 
is called “punto in aria” (pdbn'to en a're-ai, 


which really means ‘‘stitch in the air’* a 
name w^hich shows that no linen tlircads 
hold the design together. The squares all 
disappear, and in their place are graceful 
leaves and flowens, made of almost invisible 
stitches and joined to one another by slender 
stalks called “brides” or “lyes.” This kind 

of lace, made with 
a needle and 
without a W'o\en 
foundation, has 
been called “lace 
par excellence,” 
that is, the truest, 
most excellent 
type, to w'hicli all 
other tyi)cs must 
be compared. 

The Venet i .in 
lace makers kej)t 
thinking of new 
\ariations on this 
met hod. One 
kind is calh'd 
“gros f)oint’ (gn» 
j> w a N ) , or 
“heavy stitch,' 
because j)arts of 
thc‘ bl^soms and 
lia\<‘s wt‘ie m.ide 
to stand out m 
ndicf s(» as t(» gi\e 
an elTect some 
what like (ar\e(l 
ivor>'. Another Wnelian point lace, known 
as Rosaline, is very fine and fiagile. 'I he 
pattern is small and daint\, the stitches aie 
innumerable, and the tin\ brides that join 
the little tlow^ers are ornamented with rosc‘s 
More ama/ing still, ever\ petal of e\er\ 
rose is trimmed with very tiny loops rallcxl 
picots (pe'ko) Our eyes are scarcely kern 
enough to detect these minute stitches We 
stop to w'onder by what strange j)c)wrr an\ 
human eyes could have seen to make them' 
Yet in later >ears the workers of Venice 
invented a still finer needle-made lace, the 
“Venise a reseau’’ (ve-ne// a ril'/c/) 'I he 
“r&eau’' is a ground of the filmiest mesh 
which seems to llcjal between the exciuisile 
leaves aid flowers of the “toilc*’ (tw’^al), as 
the design is called. 
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Here is a beat tiful piece of rose point lace made of lace does not he so flat as punto in ana, althougl 

in Italy during the seventeenth century. This kind it is flatter than gros point 



l*liul(« liy Molrf»i>olituu Miumuiii of Art 

Here are three pieces of Soanish blonde lace, all made 
dunng the i8oo*s. This is a bobbin lace, the best- 
known of all Spanish laces. As you see, it could be 
very effective. 



These are Italian laces. The smaller square is eight- 
eenth century bobbin lace, the larger square seven- 
teenth century reticello; the stnp is in transition 
between reticello and punto in arut 
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These handstinic laces were not made 
only for the churches l\v any means. 
It became more and more fashionable to 
trim tablecloths, napkins, and bed linen with 
them, and to make them into collars, cuffs, 
and starched coifs that drooped o^■er the 
forehead. Court beaut ie-; found crisp ruffs of 
monstrous width 
were becoming; 
adornments for 
their robes cf state. 

They had their por- 
traits painted in 
this attire; and the 
artists knew how to 
make the sheer, 
half- transparent 
fabric look very real 
even on canvas. 

The gentlemen , who 
were really quite as 
fastidious as the 
ladies in matters of 
dress, carried lace 
kerchiefs, adorned 
th< ir necks with 
lacc, or adopted the 
fashionable falling 
collar and trimmed 
the top)S of their 
boots with lace 
thmnccs. Many a 
conceited >’oung dude displayed his laces even 
i.n the battlefield. 'I his sort of thing went on 
all through the i boo’s, too, and into the 
i7co’s. The centuries frcmi aliout 1550 to 
about 1750 are the great Age f)f Lace. 

New Ways of Making Lace 

Meanwhile another wonderful discovery 
had been made. Some one concci\’ed the 
i lea of making lace by hand without a 
needle; it was done In' braiding the threads. 
Tirst the lace maker pricked a pattern on 
paper or parchment, which was held firm by 
two layers of linen cloth fastened unrler- 
nealh. That was nothing new — ‘‘needle- 
point,’’ or needle-made, lace is made that 
V ay too. But next she pasted the parchment 
and cloth to a thick cushion — for which 
reason this kind of lace is sometimes called 
“pillow lace” — and then stuck upright pins 


into the design at various im|)orlant points. 
Now she attached a bolibin full of thread to 
every pin and hung the bobbins suspended 
over her pattern. When a 41 was ready she 
bt'gan tossing tlie bobbins over and undei 
one another, making the braids of threac. 
follow the pattern that lay beneath. From 

time to time she 
moved .some pins 
along so that they 
i'Crveu to guide the 
thread and hold it 
in j)lace. When lier 
lace was finished it 
lay on toj) of the 
parchment, and she 
set it free by sliding 
a sharp knife be 
tween the stri|)S ol 
linen iiiuli'rnealh , 
to cut all the bast 
s. 'fhis 
last step, like the 
first, is common ti- 
needlepoint hue 
and bobbin lace. 
Mill ever\ thing in 
between is different ; 
this kiixl of hue 
does not use a 
needle at all, but a 
set of Ixibbins in- 
.stead. So \vc call it bobbin lace. 

As you can easily imagin<\ keeping all 
those bobbins straight and Viraiding an in- 
tricate pattern with lliem is no easy matter. 
It sounds almost harder than working witli 
a needle. Mut in fact it can be done much 
faster; a skillful maker of bobbin lace can 
make her hands lly about as swiftly and 
accurately as a good jfianist. She learns to 
know each bobbin by the touch, for no two 
are alike. She can j)roduce lace almost 
cjxaclly like neerllepoinl lace, and can afford 
to sell it somew'hal ch(*a])t*r. 

Of course even the most skillful bobbin 
lace is not exactly like needlcj^oint. But 
.sometimes it lakes an e.xpcrt to tell the 
difference. Only in the solid parts can our 
eyes really sec whether the threads are 
woven o.* stitched. If our eyes fail we must 
u.se a magnifying glass, or we must perhaps 
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Bobbin lace may have been invented in Flanders, though 
Italy claims it. At all events, it was in Flanders that it rose 
to its greatest glory, in the eighteenth century. Ever since 
then Belgium has been famed for its lace. Here is a fine 
piece of Belgian bobbin lace made in the 1800’s. It has the 
aristocratic name of Duchesse lace. 




Above are several samples of Honiton lace, made in — it was worth Ss.ooo — and the handmade bobbin lace 
Devonshire, En^and, dunng the nineteenth century. called Honiton was popular all through the great 
Queen Victoria’s wedding lace came from Devonshire queen’s reign, though now it has declined. 



Here are two fine pieces cf Belgian lace At the left piece a twentieth century collar of point de Milan, 
IS the crown of a cap made of Mechlin lace of the made in Brussels Many modem schools of lace 
eighteenth century At the right is a very modern making have been set up recently in Belgium. 
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The laces above are British mneteenth century. Those about 1568 At the right are pieces of Irish Carrick- 
at the left are bobbin laces from Buckinghamshire, macross. This is a sort of appliqud work, cut mushn 
England. Flemisu refugees brougnt lace making here applied to a ground of machine-made net. 
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even unravel a stitch i>r iwo to <loterminc 
\vhich method was used. On the whole, 
perhaps bobbin lace is not quite so aristo- 
cratic in its perfection as needlepoint, but 
it is softer and 
very popular 

So other cilic'- 
lace-making cen- 
ters, using this 
new method. At 
Genoa the Avork- 
ers imitated the 
Venetian needle- 
point so exactly 
that w e cannot 
easih tell the dif- 
ference. Milan 
became as famous 
for bobbin lace as 
Venice was for 
needlepoint. And 
Milanese was a 
lace the makers 
might W’ell be 
proud of, too 
Fir f they made 
the solid design 
in flat, tapelike 
strips. Then thty 
»^'ound it into 
beautiful leaxes 
and scrolls and mounted it on the me^h 
background. When the fie^ign and back- 
ground are made separate!} in this wa\ the 
fabric is called “free lace ” Iri the most 
elaborate free lace the women shaped 
fascinating figures of flowers, men, and 
animals. 

Delicate Threads from Dark Cellars 

Of course Italy could not keep a line new 
thing like lace making to herself J3y the 
end cjf the sixleenih centur} it liad spread 
oxer Kurope and had found a new' center in 
Flanders, now a part of Belgium. Here 
nearly all the laces w'crc bobbin-made. So 
exetuisitely fine was the thread that for 
some sorts the i)easants had to spin the 
flax in dark, damp cellars to keep it from 
breaking. It is sad to think of w’hat these 
filmy laces cost — poor workers sickening 
from the damp and confinement, many of 


them blind«‘d by the ilaik and exestrain 
W'hile still xoung. Nevertheless great ejuan- 
tities of the most magniticent lace were pro- 
duced in Flanders, e^[)eciall\ at Bruges, at 
Antwerp, and at Brussels, where the court 
was 

IVrhaps the dainlicd and airiest of Flem- 
V, i'^h laces was the 
V Mechlin (mtk'- 
lin), which the 
knglish call Ma- 
li nes (ma'lrn'k 
1 he I )ie( c s w e see 
art* alwaxs nar- 
it)X\ bet .lust* M.i- 
liius was n’ade 
(‘spttiallx as .i 
I r 1 m m ing for 
(ht‘ss(\s. '1 hepat- 
ic rn is out lined 
1)X a silkx ihrcail 
know n as l he t or 
doiiet ( koi '(lo- 
in t'), and ihe 
lx .iiitiful light 
nitsh is hi Xtigo- 
nal, or six sided, 
in sh.ipe. I his is 
o n (* () f the 
“straight kites,” 
So (all(‘d l)(*(ause 
the pattern and ihe l>*ickground are made at 
the same time inst(‘tid ol being joined to- 
gelht r after eat h is tinished. 

At Antwerj) a tuiious design, iht* “potten 
kant,’’ or pot late, liecamt* xerx ]>o])ukii 
As the name suggests, we lind a roxx ol 
tloxxer pots xxitli a seiies of ralher regular 
floxxers springing fiom them on still stalks 
It is a matter of licrsonal taste xxhether or 
not xou consider such a pattern prettx ; 
certainly the workmanship is excjuisite 

Another type of lace, among the most 
graceful cv'er known, probably came from 
Flanders, although its name is so misleading 
that \xc do not really knoxv. It is called 
‘'point (FAngletcrre” (pw.lN dc^N'gle-tCr'), 
which really means “Fnglish ne('dle|K3inl ” 
According to many experts this name is 
entirely false, and the manufacturers of 
Flanders used it only because they wanted 
to deceixT the customs olTiccr in F.ngiand, 


stronger, and it became 
began to rix'al Venice as 
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When the lace-making machines were invented the makers cf 
**real” lace thought of ways of combining the two sorts of lacc, 
letting the machines do the routine work of making the net back- 
ground and the human lace makers do the skilled work of the 
pattern. Here, for instance, is a chnstemng robe of mneteenth 
century Brussels lace, bobbin lace applied on a machine-made net. 
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Fmbroidery is not exactly lace, but if you look care- now close embroidery and lace making sometimes 
fully at the exquisite drawnwork of the tablecloth on come to each other The scene is modem Czecho- 
which these women have been working, you will see Slovakia, where much of this fine handwork is done. 


< 1(1 
1)01111 


I>russt Is 
imans 


\vhos( <lut\ il ua*. lo pri\tnl «ill lortign 
niadt laits iioin m»1(1 iIru M<»st of 

wli.il \\i now lia\t of il tanu fioin 
and thdcfon wt nia\ tall il 
])c)inl as \ou umiinlKi 
‘stilih ” \1 iirst llu llowtrs 

and li^iirts w<. rt innkwilh i 
raised tdgt (o j^i\t llu (Itiet 
ol (inc cai \ inj 4 ind t u h 
pL'lal and leal w is jinssid oi 
hollowed out 1)\ nu iiis ol i 
smooth putt ot l)om I Ut i 
on iht workm.inship hit inu 
\erv dtluate aiul shui, anil 
the designs moit and moic 
claboiatc Vasts and urns, 


mult h\ no intans all of it was -Vnolher 
finiKis T Itmish nttdlcpt»int iht ‘‘point a 
1 \iguillt 'pwa\-ta lt'gut'\ ), made in 


iiru''Stls in I 
tint ll\ ioi wi 



Here are some fine bobbin laces made 
m Holland dunn the i8oo*s The 


ore modtin limes, is useel 
ling \eils and the ornamenta- 
tion of gow ns I his IS often, 
though intoritclh e ailed 
“ ose point betause of its 
elamt\ lit lit s])rigs, l(a\ts 
and shaelt d hlossemis, all 
made of stitches mtmittly 
small. 

1 he great age of Flemish 
late was llie se\ elite emlh and 
eu'btt'enlh eenlunes It was 


Dutch never e«el. *" '*« « along tcmanl the niicldlc ot 


the Flemings did, but they made stout 


Idles and houtnitts losts and beautiful laces for the native peas- the st\enle'enth eeillurN that 
* ant headdress nevertheless . . . 


merge into a lilnn gioimtl 
that looks like snow llakt s ami is theieiorc 
called “fond dc neige’ (loN de nC/h')e or 
“snow ground ” 

1 'his tine nt'edlo])oint l.ue serves It) show 
that though meist Hcmish kut was bohbin- 


Frame began lo take her 
plate among the great late-making coun- 
tries 1 Ol like everv other art and cratt \ou 
tan mention, lace making was built up and 
cm •imaged b\ the Giand Monarch, Louis 
XTV, who reigntd from 1O43 to 171 ;; Acting 
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on the advice of hi^ minister (’olherl fkol'- 
])t^r'), Louis brought exjK’it lace makers from 
Venice to teach the women t)f France how to 
outdo their Italian neighbors with the needle. 
To spur them along, he forbade the use of 
Italian lace in 1O67, and in 1670 had 100,000 
crowns worth of Italian and Flemish lace 
publicly burned by the hangman! Whether 
»hat was the reason or not, certain it is that 
the French women learned their craft well, 
and were soon producing very fine lace. At 
first of course they just imitated the Italians; 
but later they invented designs of animals, 
birds, and even Chinese men and v omen, 
none of w^hich the Italians had thought of. 
They called the new late ‘^point de France” 
(pw'aX de froXs), and it deserved the name. 

Other French women in the little towns of 
Aleiifon fa'loX'soX') and Argenlan (ar'- 
/hoX'toX'), in Normandy, imitated the 
\’cnetian designs and experimented with 
their ow’ii ideas until they too fairly sur- 
passed the Italians themselves in creating 
delicate effects. In honor of Xapoleon, for 
instance — w’e have moved u]) to around 
i8rj, you perceivt' — they made a fabric 
oruamented with his emblem of tiny bees 
on the w’ing. And in this jiart of the (ountry 
the w'orkers wxre clever enough to lliink of 
w’(‘aving horse hair h(Te and there amid the 
linen threads, wdth tlie amazing result of 
making certain figures stand out in relief 
.\ northern towm, Valenciennes (\a'ldN'- 
cven'), made a name for itself on account of 
the bobbin lace it produced dlie filmy 
effect that these women achieved comc‘s 
from the fact that tlie design and ground 
are all of one jiiece, with no thread used as 
an outline between d'he modern lace made 
in this city is called “Val." .Mthough it is 
narrow', it is difficult tc) make, for the flowers 
are scattered on a grouncl of the finest 
thread, which is always likely to break in 
the* midst of the w'ork I’hen there is “pcant 
de Paris” fjiw'aX de jia're'), which is rather 
like the older Valenciennes. I'he maker’s cif 
it attained another unusual effec t by weaving 
the mesh in the shafie of six-pointed .stars. 
'They also ouflineci the design with a heavy 
thread. 

The outline thread and the star-shaped 


me.sh are both used also in a magnificent 
black lace named C'hanlilly (shcW'teSe') 
It was made in large quantities in nian\ 
small towns because it was .so popular witli 
the ladies of fa.shion. They liked it made* 
into scarfs, mantillas, and ])arasc)ls, for it 
was wide enough for all sorts of purposes 

IVlention of mantillas has already' reminded 
us of Spain, and no one needs to be told 
that Spanish ladies have a grc'at reputation 
as ccHpiettes. They discovcTed the lure of 
lace before the ladies of France ever heard 
of it. Xor were the galkiiils and grandees 
far behind them. They liked their lace with 
gold, silver, or colored thrcxids Although 
nc‘edlej)oint conil»ined wilh w'oven <‘mbrt>id 
ery stitclies was once U'^ed laxi'^hlx by tiu' 
Spaniards, their favorite lace in more* recent 
times is a black or while fabric known as 
'^Spanish blonde.” 

The English ])eopI(‘ haw never been the 
greatest lace makers, though they have 
bought plenty of ku c‘ from other lands. 
The best-known Englidi lace is Iloniion 
fhem'j-tun), which c*ame from Devonshire* 
in the south: the industry thcae is s,iid to 
have been founded around iS7o by ideniisli 
hice makers tlec'ing fnan the* brutal per.sc'cii- 
tions of the Duke of Alva 

Ireland took more nalurallv to lace mak- 
ing, perhaps because, being a C'alluilic 
country, slie had many convents whcTe the 
nuns cnuld carry on the craft 'The cxirlic'st 
kind made by the Iri"!! nuns was called 
C'arric kmac ro.s.s. Here the* design, cut from 
white cambric, wxis mounl(‘d on a net with 
tinv' stitches. Limerick, or “laniboiir” 
i lam'bcK)r), lace was made on a frame shaj)ed 
like a tambourine*- and so it got its name. 
In making it the thread was drawn through 
the mesh with a c rcjc het hook And (he 
chief kind of lace which we asscx'iatc with 
Ireland now' is entirely crocheted; the 
women discov'cred that in (his way they 
c'oulcl not only copy llie n(vdle|)oinl stitclies 
of the Venetians but could also invent de- 
signs of their own 'lliis, of c'oursc, is not 
‘dare par excellence,” but it is v'ery beautiful. 
.\nd (he industry brought money to Ireland 
at times when her people were io danger of 
starvalior\ 
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Reading Unit 
No. 15 

HOW WOULD YOU FITRNISH YOUR 
FIOl SK? 

\nt( for ho\ti nijofmation ! or statistu ul nud ( u)t t nt iar t\ 

not found on this pavt , (onsuli t onsult tin Ridiard^ ] rat Book 
tin ^ninal Indfx, \ ol Indtx 

Intci estntil 1 acts Explained 

How tin L^\|)tiins lift iich st I stvlts which are fol- 

fuiniture in tluii tombs 12 lowed i\tn to d.iv 12 iS^ 

17O When <iorLRousntss in dctotation 

\\ hat .1 (iTcek home w«is like 12 icathcd its htijzhl in 1 i.ince 

17S 12 i(;o 

How IVimjHii and its \ irud life 1 he four irt it lm«^lish ciafls 

(.imc down to iis in a ^ra\c of nun 12 04 

a'^lus T2 iSu How \nurica has tal- cn a i redit- 

\\ h\ (lothu tuimtiiK w Is solid able place in luinituic inakinj' 

111(1 Cvtll 12 iSj T2 iqS 

How irtltsnun of tlu Ktiuis 

/ hinits to I htnh I bout 

What did tlu niikin^ot immiuit W ht n did tiiinilmc car\iimicach 
nu in in tlu litt (d t iil\ min^ its 411 iiest <ilor\ 

Who wire tlu people who deto Whit put Ins the Machine 

1 ititl ind luinislud tlu homes Xm pli\td in fuinKure mak 

ol the Romans'’ in»z^ 

Related M ate 9 tal 

Hi»w tlu‘ Hib\lomins used irold 1 he 1 rciu^^ Revolution sh ikes 

andenmul 11 s Muutv K he toimdalions 6 

In the (itUliK \in nun woikttl 1S7 

toi tlu ln\t ol tlu woik II \meiKiiis id\ iiue in the aits, 

01 II 

I he Reniissiiue i stimulitinu \nuiu m tinhiteits and their 

|)(iiod II IC7 till im lines n 524 

How loins \l\ sti tlu woilds Modem art ii ^71) 
standards loi hi\ur\ ii 

Habits and I ft it tides 

Our taste IS lellei-ted m oui luini inoial md soenl kUms ol the 

lure I 01 that le ison we e in jiist .)\ simlMim the luinish 

tell a ^le It de il about the inijs jieople had in their houses 

Letsut e^tntit \ctretties 

Dr.iw some desmns ol \our own fiom .in\ period that seems to 

foi fuimture thoosiim ideas pleise\i>u 

Sunttnarx Statement 

Kurniture makinii is so dostdv thit his tastes and condition aie 

bound up with mans daiK life ufleiteil m it as in a mirror 
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The furniture in this “modern” dining room is in yellow fabric The broadloom carpet is moss green 
natural cherry upholstered in a rough-textured greenish and the rough textured draperies are a warm tan 



I h< to 1 > Metrop >liL»a Muaouiu of Art 

This is a woman’s bedroom done in the modem chair at the dressing table, the simple paneling on 
m a nn er. Notice the low, comfortable bed, the swivel the walls, and the lack of ornament. 
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1 t I > M« » 1 I M iM I I 1 f Alt 

Here is a man’s study furmshed m >%hat we call the 
’’modernistic” style Notice how simple and unas- 
suming everything is, there is no ’’gingerbread,” no 


fussy ornament, but the beauty of clear, graceful lines 
and surfaces and pleasing proportions. The lighting 
f vture, too, is m harmony with the rest of the room 


HOW WOULD YOU FURNISH YOUR HOUSE? 

You Can Tell a Great Deal about Any Family or about Any Nation 
from the Kind of Furniture It Likes. Here Are the Many 
Fashions We Have Seen in Furniture Since Man 
Made the First Three-Leg^.ed Stool 


II) you ever go tamping f.ir up in the 
mountains, tvherc >ou had to lam 
r\rr\ thing \i)U \Neie going to lake 
along, or j)ack it on the hacks of hoists-^ 
You would take plenty of hlankt ts, cif couise, 
and j)erhaps a tent to keej) oil the lain. But 
\ou would sleei) on the ground, with lir 
Ixuighs for a mattress; \ou would use a 
stump for a chair, and eithei make a rude 
table betw'cen two trees or get along without 
any table at all. This would be about the 
only time in your life when }ou could find 
out what it is like to live without furnituie 
But primitive jieojiles, whose wa} of life 
is a sort of continual camping out, use \er> 

I 


little iurmtuie .\nd i>oor pc'ojile all through 
the ages ha\e naturalK umsI much less than 
Tuh i>eoj)le of the same country and lime. 
I ntil fanl\ lecentK they ha\e really bec'ii 
able to tilTord \er\ little. 

\ct chairs and chests and tables and beds 
ha\e been made lor the wealthier folk for 
thousands of \ears, and in Iheii changing 
st\les we can almi^st read a hi’^tor} of the 
changes in the wa\ ])eople ha\e li\cd and 
thought. Trom long before the da\s when 
the Queen of Sheba brought lich gifts of 
furniture from KlhfopM tc» King Solomon, 
down to the time when \our own father 
went out to bu> that new set for the dining 

5 
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room, men have been making furniture to 
fill their needs, and all the while those needs 
were changing. 

The Egyptians, thousands of years be- 
fore Christ, had already left the camping-out 
way of living and had built up an elaborate 
civilization; so ^^e need not he surprised to 
find that they were . ^ 

making furniture.^ In 

seum in New York City 

you may see an Eg\ p- jjU 

tian bed which was 

tians used to paint on I 11 BB 

lures which often show I i 

furniture, and from I JHH J 

tliesc pictures we can m 

tell something of what IBIr HH g 
Ep’plian furniture 

much better from tlie ' 

actual pieces, such as the inHv j 

br I just mentioruMl, yi pc 

I iiese were seaK‘d up in R J 

gieat tombs hewn out of fl B 
the living rock. For the g B ished 
Egyptians su])poscd that B B 
the spirit of the ])ers()n buried in B more 
the tomb would want to cona 
ixack now' and then to visit it> jfl worn 
body, and so they fitted out w hole 
rooms exactly like the rooms in 
the houses where the spirit liad dwelt in hie 
The hot, dry desert air has kept this ancient 
furniture for us nearly as firm and brightly 
colored as w'hen it was sealed uji in the rock- 
cut sepulchers thirty centures or .so ago 

The Ancient Art of Cabinetmaking 

Nearly all the ways of making furniture 
beautiful seem already to have been known 
to those old “cabinetmakers'^— as makers of 
fine w'oodwork are called. In the tombs 
have been found chairs, sofas, and tables, all 
splendidly inlaid with ivory, colored glas.s, 
c/r precious metals; that is, a design has b<*en 
made on the surface by filling little grooves 
with these bright materials. Often the wood 
is carved into beautiful designs. There are 


' to folcling stools, much like modern canij) c hairs 
,‘eds except that the legs have been beaut ifull\’ 
chiseled to represent the graceful necks of 
be- w^ater birds. 'I'here are c'liairs whose high 

out backs arc decorated with the head of a 

rate sphinx or of some other beasllike god, and 
1 to whose legs end each in a lion’s paw clutching 

some modem chairs and 
^ofas 'rhc‘ 
shaped legs of sofas and 
Joimhgg IkhIs were on 

lathe (lath) is 

c orUri\ a nc e for shaping 
[ m long slender pieces of 

f M wood or metal, a form 

g a ( f the same' iiistinmcni 

g ^ is used in (‘\ CTV ( abinc't 

g ^ sis maker’s shop l(»-da\ 

g aHM 1 he seats of < h.iits 

g wtii‘ sniiu-Imu's made 

g ol j)l iUcmI ri eds or c aiK'. 

W aB not sf) dittcnnt tiom 

F' ' ' M.tr ». Ill II, M I j (ane bottom ihaiis 

r «*,ii < * \i 

This bron/c tn- TB to d»i\ , sona 

pod from Cyprus ■ tinas llu \ wile lo\ 

dates back to ■ 11,11. 

about 1000 B.C. B ctcmI V ilh I K hl\ c oloH'd 

It belongs to that ■ j|,^. 

early culture which flour- B • < 

ished in Greece and on jj skln’^ of r.irc animaN, 

certain Mediterranean fia . 1... i 

islands, especially Crete, B *** omamc nlal 

more than three thou- Mk b.ithciwoik I hen* 
sand years ago. The 

figures, which have been were \. 11 lolls kilKis ol 

worn until we can barely (hairs, from higli chairs to: 
see them, show a lion , . 

chasing a stae. children to tiuoni ciiiiirs tor 


chasing a stag. ciiililren to truoni ciiiiirs hir 
kings tlioiigli e\eii the* kings 
seem somcMimes to h.ise .s,il cioss Ic'gged on 
their thrones, .is we do on the tloor lUil 
there are also footstools; .1 king’s miglit have 
a tof) supported on the arched lucks ol 
tarven captives who bend Icwv under the* 
weight ot the ro\al foot '1 he sight of one 
could liardly have be(‘n c h(*ering to a rexd 
captive l;rought into the royal prc*sen(e. 

Graceful Furniture of the Greeks 

Such was the beginning of furniture in 
liistory. Not till thousands of vears had 
passed were other men able to ecpial the* 
craftsmanship of the Egyptian cabinet- 
makers. For in some wuys civilization liad 
to start pretty much all over again across 
the Mediterranean in Europe, and it is the 
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n...... bl Mc<r..|».lll»n ol Art 

On this page are tiroe^woro, they 

u-icient Egypt. Though battered 

stdl aeem v«y ’’f.*' ? ‘.“most no one to copy from 

real, for the Egyptiana had almost n^^^ 

except Hature herself. He j ,yojy veneer 

I. Toilet box of cedar, w^^the^^ «" ^ 3. 

and silver mountings (about 1000 u 1 


rtSH 'SSS 

about 2000 B.C. 6. Hoa p r' a Ivory and ebony 
rush seat, made about 15W BX. »• w ®7 Footetools 

playing pieces of abo^ i^ C- 9 ^ • Mid- 

Middle Kingdom. 
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Greeks rather than the Egyptians who are 
the ancestors of our ways of living in Europe 
and America to-day. 

We have to rely, for the most part, on 
pictures and stories to tell us what (ireek 
furniture wms like; in Cireecc there were no 
sealed tombs and no hot, dr} desert air to 
preserve real ]>icces for 
us Luckily there are 
many descriptions set 
d own b y a n c i e n t 
thousands 
]) 

Greeks knew’ how to 

niost as mut h about 

tables and chairs ^ 

themselves. ^ ' 

In the evirly days ^ I 

that Homer tells us Bv// 
of in his poetrv even ^ ^ 

kir^s might live in 

crude houses, w here ^ 

the bed was only a V ^ 

pad in a corner, and 
Its only covering rough 
pelts or coarse homespun Vi 
blankets. Even mutli W 
later, when Greek men *ind ml i 

the older boys were likely Hj J 

to spend their time ^ 

at war or talking 

V.- 4i 

[>olilics m the mar 
ket place, very lit tie 
thouKht was given j,. , ijai., .r. 
to the kind of place This del.ct.lv wrought t. 




trees might be fouiul tliat grew in such 
fashion! 

The time of greatest luxury in Greek homes 
came after the most glorious period of Greece 
was past. Alexander the Great, in the fourth 
century ii (\, led his coiuiuering army through 
the l^asi e\en as far as distant India. In 
. ^ those oriental lands, 

their anlic|ue and 
ciilluie, the 
invaders found such 
||||||||||Hli|||||^ color 

the} went liome 1 1am- 
I oiing for homes of 

I their own like those 

I tlu^y had seen. 

»^||V 1 hen it was th.it 

th(‘ (ireeks began to 
build mail} -roomed 
lioiises liaving 
ihambirs set apart 
a a espei lall} for cook- 

v} ^ sluping, and 

i \ 7^^ eating Rooms 

i V Wire pT(>\id(*d for 

womin of tlie 
household, foi the 
servants, for tlie 
fiiy guc ts Ihese aj)art- 

Mf menls were s[)]endid]} and 
W luxuriously furnished. 
I JUit the (iFC'cks, with their 
|L S love of beauty and their 

yk extiuisite taste, knew 

belter than to m.ike 
their furniture m.is- 
sive and gaiuiily 

barb.iric like the 




1 


^ pace This delicately wrought tripod is from Pompeii. Like things thc*}^ had seen 

thev had at home, so much Roman art, it is Greek m design. The strange in the East; instead 
where the women and wmged creatures carved on the legs .re Greek sphuces. 


children stayed. The S])artans continued 
to live in this stern, simple way long after 
the rest of the Greeks had begun to deco- 
rate their dwellings with elaborate furniture. 
When a certain .Spartan king visited the 
splendid city of Corinth, famed for its 
w'calth and trade and manufactures, he was 
astonished and charmed with the finely 
carved ceilings of the paneled rooms, and is 
said to have innocently asked his host where 


fill and bcMutiful as were the lovely Greek 
temples wliidi arc still the wonders of the 
world 

Going into a fine Greek house from the 
street, you first founcl yourself in a reception 
hall Here was the most important ])icce of 
furniture in the house- the ‘Thronos,'* a sort 
of private throne reserved for the master of 
the house or for the guest of honor. It was 
of tinely carved w^ood, and usually so high 
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that its occui)ant had to rlinib into it by way 
of a footstool. The rcc(‘i>tion hall led you 
to a huge living room, tastefully decorated 
and amply furnished with couches, foot- 
stools, tables, statuettes, and many light 
folding stools used as chairs. At one end 
was the hearth, with a handsome table before 
it to serve as the 

and if you went 
into them, you 
would find that 
the beds wen* 
cushioncfl with 
leather mattress(‘s 

and j) i 1 1 o w s , ^ \ 

dressed with line MuMumi.r An 

, • . I . 1 Above is a Roman couch ■ 

linens, and nr.. v^hich has been wrongly 

.iblv spr(‘ad with restored as a seat. To 

, , , the right are a Roman Im 

gorgeously colored stool of about loo A.D , 

l.ibrirs. SitliiiK «nd part of a Roman 

^ couch, decorated with ^ 
about the house bone carving and glass 

were all sorts of 

lonvenient chests, perhaps wllh gay or 
marlLd scenes from liistory painted 
upon them. 

ICvcrything would be gracefully beautiful 
and yet made to last. Here is a small chair 
with a rounded, lyrc-shajied ba( k whith fits 
snugly about you as \ou lean back against 
it. The legs reach to the lloor in sweeping 
curves. There is an oval table supported on 
one spreading leg — and over in tlie corner is 
a round or perha])s a square one jK*rcb(*d on 
three legs or four. The legs are carved to 
look like the legs of animals, and at the lop 
of each one is a carved animal heail. I'his 


furniture may be of any of the w^oods the 
Kgyptians had known, of maf)lc or boxw'ood, 
oak, cypress, or ebony. It is carved and 
turned, gilded and painted, inlaid with rare 
w^oofls, metal, and ivory. Some of it will be 
decorated with tortoise shell. Some will be 
veneered; that is, oveilaid wdth thin sheets 

3 of rare and jjrecious woods. So 
skillful were the caliinetmakers 
of (irec*cc that craftsmen learn 
from them even to-day. 

The Romans copied Greek 
furniture, just as they copied so 
many other Greek things. But 
Roman millionaires — for there 
were many millionaires in the 
days of the enijiire -- had a vast 
amount of money 
to si)end and not 
=^. much taste ii 

Spending it The> 
1 rlo* 

* Btniw everything in 

show’iest way 

^ j>ossib]e. So their 

lives were lived on 
▼ a grand and lavisli 

^ * scale Their town 

houses were like 
pakues Their villas, or country places, 
nestled away in the cool forest-clad hills not 
far from the ( it y. or, built along the seashore, 
were surrtmn !« 1 by magnificent gardens and 
served by a l.o^t of slaves. Some of these 
villas li.id a hunilred or more rooms. For 
rare ami beautiful furnishings to fill them, 
the (wvners ransacked the ends of the world. 
Never behw and selckmi since have there 
lieen such .sumjituous dwellings. 

These Roman palaces were decorated and 
furnished bv slaves. But the slaves w'cre 








.♦’w 


■M. 
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This handsome brazier, or fire pan, is from a public bath at Pompeii. There 
are people who think that there is no style in furniture and interior deco- 
ration in general which quite equals that of Pompeii; for, they say, it combines all 
that was finest in the art of Greece and of Rome. CerUinly architects, decorators, 
and cabinetmakers have found great inspiration in the study of that ancient city. 


rhutu by Alinari 
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Etruscan ami Greek artists 
and craftsmen, whose taste ^ 
was usually much better than 
that of their master. Did we 
not say that furniture tells 
strange stories of history? What 
these artist-slaves could do we 
know from ancient writings and 
from pieces of furniture found in 
ruined cities. In 79 a.d. Pom- 
peii (p5m-pa'e), a fashicmable 
resort near Xaples, was buried 
by a terrible eruption of \’e- 1 

s.ivius in a deep grave of ashes; J 
and when it was uncovered, i 
modern men looked upon jj 

an ancient city much as it e 

h.id been in the glorious A 
days of Rome. 'Pliough a S 
good deal of the wood in the 4 h 
furniture of that old city 9 j 
has crumbled away, enough ^ / 
lemains to show us very ^ f 
well what the slave-crafts- /' / 
men could do. ; f 

'i'heir handiwork is ^ 

elaborately decorated, 

It is carved and Jr 
turned, i)ainied and .y 
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turned, painted and >' North of Rome lived the Etruscans, 

‘ . , , » have always been a good deal 

glided, grained, and ^ ^ of a mystery to historians. Whoever ^ 

ivifh iTicrhU- they were, these people were very 

^ - artistic, and from them the Romans must have learned 


tigured woods. It ii, much in the arts. Here is an example of their work 
inlaid with jcl-blark in furniture: a beautiful tripod for a temple. 

ebony brough t back 
from Africa bv Roman 


traders, with chalk-whitc holly 
fetched from the forests of the 
north, with cherry wood from 
Gaul, ami with satiny tere- 
binth (t<?r'e-blnth) from the rocky 
hillsides of Syria. As if this wen* 
not enough, it is made yet more 
magnilicent with gold and ivory, 
with semiprecious stones, and 
with bronze. The bron/e lit tings 
are engraved and damascened 
(dam'a-sen'); that is, they are 
inlaid with a delicate rimning 
design, often of llowers, to 
make the broiize look like dam- 
ask. 

t Sornetinu‘S the Romans 
\\ would sjHMui a forluiu! on a 
V table - lal)le.N were a pas- 
• \ sion with them. riu'sc 
tables were made for dis- 
plax' as well as for use 
V\ Soim'iimt's tlu*y W(‘re not 

\\ •'^ui)l>orletl i)ji legs at all. 

Vi but on massise end 
J)ieci‘s, of cours(‘ ri^bly 
9KL ornamented Sonu‘limes 
yL there would be i»ne 

|j I)edestal ieg, some- 

r tiim'.N lliree. as in .1 

Jelearned Ih,- 1,-j.s 


were carv<‘<| into Iieads 
and foreparts of ani 


iMiotxi by Alinari 

Here is a 
Roman seat 
made of 
marble. It is 
built, you will 
notice, much 
like some of 
the Roman 
tables we 
have men- 
tioned in this 
story, with 
solid end sup- 
ports carved 
into figures of 
strange 
beaata. 


mals, or bodies 


of human 


figures that jA' , 
bent under the ‘ 

weight t)f the 
top. ^rhesc to])s w'crc of wood splendid with 
inlay, or of marble supported on a network 
of metal tracery, in which scrolls anrl gar- 
lands, liny faces and figures, were all inlcr- 
twincfl together. 

Reside such tables as these the Romans 
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toward the lu\ur\ of B\/antium and cxca 

sionally a grt at king like Ch irit magiu 

(bhir'lc man) might bring in somt H\/antine 

furmturc for his court But litc was hard in 

those da\s, and it took centuries to build a 

new civili/ation on the rums of the 

old Home, c\en for a knight or 

a niight\ baron, was rithcr a 

place of safe t\ from all enemies 

than a jilict of comtort and 

beaut\ W hat furniture 

he had was mottle so 

simple that hedid not mind 

leMNing it when he mo\ed 

on, or it was so easiK c ir 

ricd that he could take it 

ilong I he satest pi ice 

was the church and it was i 

there that the Imcst of the 

furniture was foiiml The 

furniture m ide m the e irh 

Middle \gcs from about 

the fourth centur\ to the 

twelfth, Is called Konian- 

esC|ue (ro'man esk') < r T arl\ 

Cj( hic about i oo i new 

stvie, often aer\ beautiful had 

been developed to suit the ph .ev .c 

new wav of life, and this Above is the famous 

stvle of the later Middle Coronation Chau- in 
, 11 1 ^ 1 / 1 / Westminster Abbey, 

\ges IS callttl trothic (gotlv on it British sever 

Ik), d name which we ipjdv always 

to the beautiful archltec- made late m the thir 

ture thU we hnd in tlir c is *sco“t*nsh* coron.tToS 
tics and cathcdrds of the stone is placed under 
sLine great period of art * 

Never did furniture more faithfullv reflect 
the life of the people than all through the 
Middle \gcs These centuries hue been 
c ilJcd the Age of I aith, because the great 
power of the church and its dcx:trines went 
into ever\ nook and crann> of men s lives 
\nd It was the church which mainly gave* 
us the Gothic stvle in iurniture, most of the 
best Romanesque and Gothic pieces were 
made by monks for use m churches and 
convents 

Early Church Furniture 

This monkish furniture is scdid and often 
severe in outline, massive m bulk, straight 
of line and splendidly impressive, like the 


grt it convents ind c ithcdrils it «idorns In 
the eirlitr period it w is usuall> made of 
strong oik, a plentiful wood that was rtadv 
tohind Itw IS m id( c \en strongc r bv bron/e 
and non hinges who-.( spreading wings often 
hill covered the suifacc of lid or 
Yb. door C bests and cofTcrs, crude beds 
iJ^N tables, and ch iirs wcic dccoratc<l 
wUli geometrical carvings 
Churshid stiff bicks with 
ornaments at the top shaped 
like the gibk of a church 
I he mo*-! t imoiis Roman 
escpit ch iir th it h is i omt 
down to IS is the corona 
tion ch nr of the I nglish 
kings the clu ot 

1 dwaid r (i*. 72 ), lu iil\ 
tverv I nglish ruler his 
been scitcd m tins dmr 
wlcn the crown wu 
pi iced upon Ins he i 1 In 
the 1) St t f u is tin 
f inn us St n\( < 1 

Storu winch !( i cen 
liirits IS i 

st )l for princes w ho 
the 

1 imt s \ I of S( otl ind be 
c imc Junes I ot 1 ng 
1 ind lu these two 

r >\ il sc itscon 

This lamp 

■ dates from binccl to ni ikc l 

X '"o:!"' cor.,,,, 

With olive oil tion throne 

and burned « 

With an open time \\cnt 

H flame t)n and the true 

I * (lothic stvle dc 

\ i lope d , the 
monkish c ibinctm ikers canu 
more ind more to make then 
fnrnitun tell of their 
filth like (jothic 
architecture it has 
pointed arches and 
stccpied towers pointing toward heaven 

I he deep carvings arc often shaped like 
rosettes, ts are some of the most famous 
stained glass windows in tlie cathedrals 

the oak leaf stands for CicwTs strength, and 
the circle for GocTs embracing love Along 
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This page will give you a very good idea of what furni- 
ture was like in the Italian Renaissance Only a glance 
Will remind one that these people loved carving, for 
every piece la heavily carved. All the chairs (i, 3, 6> 
are solid and magnificent The most elaborate designs 


are on the stand (i't and the small seat (4^ The large 
seat (5) illustrates the way in which Renaissance furni- 
ture was sometimes made to look almost like archi- 
tecture Finest of all, perhaps, is the magnificent 
casBone, or chest (7) 
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with these, there are twining tendiiU of suth j)ri\aL} tis a cui 
i\N to iitand for, or “s\ mholi/e’' (sTni'hol-i/), Slowh changing wil 
man’& de]>cndencc on (lod The ticloil this lasiU luiniture 1 

(tre'foil), a three-[)arttd rosette, is enihleni and btautiliil as tlie \( 

ot the FriniU In the^e and othei wa}s did came back Irom the ci 
the Gothic builders nuke ' 

their lurniturc express their 
faith, and thc\ did it so 
well that a grexit deal of 
our modern church furni- 
ture IS still (lothic 
Outside llie chinches and 
monasteries the bc^'t lurni- 
liire was ot somewhat the 
same kind, but much 
cruder In the earh 
Middle Vges there was 
\ cr\ little comfort in home 
lite The onh 1 irge room 
in the castle wtnild be a 

great hall, with the hcaw n t i \m , t. anM..i r \rt tin ^ 

lieams ot the ceiling showing This stout oak cupboard dates back to t’lcli 




suth j)ri\ac} tis a curtain could give them 
Slowh changing with the changing times, 
this castle luiniture became more plentiful 
and bcautilul as the \cars went on Soldiers 
came back Irom the ciusades with new ideas 
about comfort just .is 
Alcx.indcr’s soldiers had 
brought b.u k new notions 
lourtc*cn ctnturic‘s be tore 
Women c ime to b(‘ of more 
impoi lance, and so could 
ask lor tmer hangings .iiid 
more comlortible c hails 
ami couches Noblemen 
began to hire c.ibuut 
makers among their n 
I liners these iriltsmcn 
ic irncd Ircmi tlu monks, 
and the n ad ijited the 
monks designs loi use in 
*1 r \rt the gre It glooms ( isllc s (»t 


ami a llucr of bare earlh o, ot -'Mx-rt ml 

stone slabs At one end there sance which was already far advanced Hems in the lurMsInngs <tl 
be a table on wbuh anN c ,stk uto tlu .lust. 


the lesters and singers ct^iild leap bt^tween 
the courses of a banquet and amuse ihe 
eompan} Ihe knights and their retainers 
would sil on rude benches or crude stooK, 
at long rough tables made b\ l.ning boaids 
on trestles \tter 
the meal the t.Jiles 
could be taken 


and coffers ind (ni)boards tint scnerl die* 
same pur])oses as ihe cIomIs md w irdiobis 
of a modern house Huge elusi^ boumi 
with iron bands and listened with gie.it 
locks kept llie ( lolhmg and )i we Is salt horn 

jallenng ser\aiits 
- S \ e I d of tlu St 
e he sts we re‘ e ir» le d 


mules whciieeer 

a turn 

foi )k W is 

a chair nc\cr 

e^f the comiiany ^ jail ige and bum 

sat on the benches his castle while he 

and stools, and when m.- i i vt aw.i>. Ihe toj)- 

ftirirr. nr.f Hcrc IS E Sturdy Eii^lish chcst, made of oak. It comes . i,, , . n i ., 

there were not enough fourteenth century/and might easily have ™^st c hest, see ured by 

of these, they sat on belonged to one of the more genteel of the Canterbury strii|)S lilting siUlglv 
cushions on ihe floor. julgnm. of whom Chaucer t.fU. 


('foing to bed was a simple process in those* 
d i>s, the knights and ladu s me rel\ streU heel 
lliemselves out on the benches or upon tlie 
lloor, though the lord and laelv might have 
a low bed m the corner, with straw mattress 
and pillows that were anything but soil, and 


held garments that would be nctclcd on ar- 
rival, as well as the ainu)r tind wcajions which 
the knight would use for tilting in tourna- 
ments Such a cofTer was called .i “tilling 
ehcsi ’’ It was coyert'd with ga>l> paintcvl 
canvas, v hose design usu.ill> included the 
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ovmict’s roiil of arms. Hrautiful clifsts wen* 
ma<U‘, loo, to liold the* troiissrau of a l>ri<l(* 
a custom that has come down to our tiwri 
day in llu* “hoj)c chest” which a ^'irl sonu*- 
fimes packs with dainty tilings for h(‘r 
w'edding. 'I'his bridal diest was often a 
bride’s cliief tre.isure, aiul was set in a 
( onspicuous place in 
her new^ liome to 
|)rove her social rank. 

lint possibly the 
best way to iind out 
the rank of a house- 
hold of the later Mid- 
dle Ages was to count 
I tie shelves in its side- 
board, or “dressoir” 

( dres'swar'). 'I'his 
was a cabinet built 
iMth(‘r lik(‘ a labh* 
with >helv(‘s on it. 

The word ‘*dr<*‘-'^oir” 
is from a hreiii h vert) 
meaning *'to tir- 
range,” an<] the <it I of 
arranging a 'side- 
board la\ in -»etliiig 
forth th(‘ family jiewtcrand 
sil\er plate, with a gilded 
shield perli.ijis and (<*ilain oilu r iheridud 
po^s^•ssi^)M^ of the lious( hold, in ''luli .i wa\ 
that a gue^t t oiild not tail to M‘e them I he 
higher the rank of tlie housi-ln>l<ler, iIm* more 
'-helves might be um‘< 1 to di'-pla\ the'-e 
treasures. .\ lifli'enih (<'nlur\ wiittr Re- 
ports that “no priiue'-s e\iej>t llie (|Ui‘c*n ol 
Trance should haNe ii\e .-hel\e-> 

Elaborate Chairs for Lords and Ladies 

d'he chairs of state for the lord and lad\ 
of the castle came also to be \ti\ elaborate, 
riiev often had hoo(N o\ et them, or i tinopies, 
and looked like the ihione ot a bishop in a 
cath(‘dral. 'TIk'V were t.dl, raight -armed, 
and straight -backed atTairs, Init were made 
comfortable by cushions aiul embroidered 
( overs. The arms and legs wen* carven, aiul 
llu* w’ooden canojn* might be an oi)en net- 
work of carving. 'The back of the chair was 
almost never pi(*rced clear through, but was 
left solid and substantial - for in tho.se war- 
like times no knight cared to risk a dagger 


thrust fiom behind! Sometimes these great 
chairs were made two or three together, so 
that they might serve as beds at night. 
Meals w'c're still -'Tved on tables made by 
la\ing boards across trestles in front of the 
gr(‘at cln.irs, and the less dignified members 
of the hous(*hold still sat around the tables 
on stools and benches. 

The important 
members of llu* house- 
hold still slej)t, in 
many castles, on be»l.> 
in curtained corners 
of the great hall. 
Sometimes such beds 
were built like a sort 
of c u j) b o a r d o f 
paneled wood, w'ith 
the front o])en except 
when the curtain'^ 
were drawn. For it 
was long, long after 
this that j>ef)ple beg. n 
to worry about having 
ln*>h air. lUil b\ now 
there were sometimes 
sc[)arate rooms f(*r 
A very great 
ni>ble or prince might even 
]ia\e a -late ]>Mlroom. and rei eive his 
( oiiriierN and suppliants in bed. The French 
king UM'd to o'clinc on a low couch when he 
n.el hi*- ]>arli ' . »cnt, and from that custom 
aio'^e the j>hra-e “a lied of justice,” which 
the Flench *-till use. 

.X'' the \Ciirs rolled on and times kept 
(hanging, the Miildle Agi's, with their spired 
tathedr.ds :in<l tc'eming monasieries and 
frowning gradually faded into the 

jKist. NobK'- 'eased to spend most of their 
lime in w.irfare. I'liey grew rich and longed 
for more c< unfort and beauty. Starling in 
llah and spreading all (»ver the Western 
workl, came a new love for beautiful things 
and for the ancient lore of tireece and Koine. 
This is (lie lime we call the Renaissance 

( iviTe-sdNs'). 

Craftsmen of a Splendid Age 

.\nd again new ways of life brought new 
fashions in furnituie. The modern world 
was coming into being, and the craftsmen of 



three* panels hearing rtical carvinj^s are 
decorated with the famous “linen-fold** .slt‘t‘|>ing 
dcsi|^,n. * ^ 






If we are lucky enough to visit Stratford on Avon we pictured a corner of this famous house, Anne Hatha 

c tn see at least one sixteenth century house still fur- way’s cottage It is cherished so carefully because 

bhed much as it was m Shakespeare’s day Here is Anne Hathaway married William Shakespeare 


those da>s were contruing the turnii>hitig*s 
from which ha\c been de\ eloped mo5>t of 
those we use to-(la\ 

Ihc new st\les had started in Italy even 
as far back as the fourtienth centurv, and 
soon Itilian cabinetmakers were carrMiig 
them to trance and thenec all o\er Lurope 
Ihe designers borrowed from the rediscov 
ered work of the Grec ks and Romans 1 he\ 
still made t\v ir furniture massive because 
most of It still had to go into majestic halls, 
but the> made it more and more splendid in 
decoration 

The Age of Carvers 

The> upholstered it in rich damasks and 
velvets lhe> painted and gilded it Above 
all, they carved it It was an age of carvers, 
and they made woed into almost every sha{ 3 c 
and form imaginable But since there were 
not enough of them to do all the work de- 
manded by princely patrons and the rich 
merchants of the new day, the more skillful 
ones made moulds for castmg many copies 
of their own inventions The copies were 


nude of ‘gesso (jes'o), i kind of soft 
plisUr, and then glued lo the furniture and 
painted or gilded this w is n illv stucco 
work It w IS used on door f)in«ls ends of 
chests and cabinets and other l^roid surfai cs 
It grew \er\ popul ii and the best iitists 
gave their time to it S indro Botticc 111 (Ijot ' 
te ehcrie), one oi the worlds most origin il 
[lainters, begin his career as i decorator of 
furniture 

A Glimpse of a Renaissance Palace 

Not onlv painters but goldsmiths and ar 
c hitce ts took a hand in designing Renaissance 
furniture Some of the magnihccnt cabinets 
that stood against the walls of the Renais- 
sance palaces are so rich in columns and 
mouldings that the> look for all the world 
like the fronts of the buildings planned by 
architects of the time 

One must imagine these splendid pieces as 
standing in the great rooms of palaces 
r(X)ms hung with gorgeous tapestries and 
paintii gs, and crowded with noble lords and 
ladies gayly clothed m rich silks satins, and 
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ri t H l ) Mrtr p I U M AC (At 

On this page are shown pieces of seventeenth century 
furniture from many lands The dainty little chairs 
(i, 3) are Swiss The upholstered stool (2) is Flemish, 
the carved pine stool (4), Dutch The more digmfled 
chairs at the bottom (6, 8) are from Portugal As for 
the table (5) and the cabinet (7), they come from far- 


away China The table is of teakwood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, the cabinet too is teakwood, inlaid 
with jade, mother-of-pearl, lapis lazuli, and other lovely 
things It IS a pity we haye not had more time to talk 
of the beautiful onental furniture which began to in- 
fluence European design in the i6oo’s. 
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rniiKv. In sivtecnth rcnturv hnj^ 
land furuiliire was still sturdy and 
practical nit her than eiei^ani 
Made of oak planks fastened \Nilh 
woollen jK*gs, the stanch taljle^' ot* 
Oucen Kli/ahelh's lime had e\ten- 
- 'll tojis as heavy and firm as the 


Vi 


"'ll 


lai^land. I Ins was the lime 
of ihe Puritan C'ommon 
we.dth. '1 he staid and simple 
Puritans liad Jilllt* use for 
kinj^ly pomi'i, and lluw dis 
liked the tine furnishings i>f 
llu' preat jialates. With the 
a[)proval <>f tlu‘ir le.ider, 
C'romwelK the furnituH, 
han;;in>rs, and jiii lures <a 
inneti'en ro\«d ptikues were 
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This page shows French furniture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. One could guess at ®nce 
that most of the pieces were French- because of the 
pictured or flowered tapestry, the slender curved legs, 
and the delicate ornamentation. Most of them do not 
look very sturdy or practical. Indeed, if w'e could 
walk through the rooms in a museum where the furni- 


ture of Louis XIV, XV, and XVI is shown, we should 
be even surer that these things were meant for kings 
and courtiers. There would be delicate colors, gilding, 
tassels, and other furbelows such as are suggested in 
the great bed above (5). Number 6 is in the style of 
Louis XIV; i, 2, 7t xo, of Louis XV; 3, s, 9, of Louis 
XVI ‘ and 4, 8, of the Empire. 
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to work to undo everything the Puritans had 
done. Among other things he started fur- 
nishing more riclily than e\er all the palaces 
that had been emptied by the reformers, and 
there began an age of luxury such as Eng- 
land had never seen before. 

The Magnificent Court of France 

^lost of the fashions came from the splen- 
did court of Louis XIV of Fiance. So now 
\^e must go back to the ♦ 

Continent, to sex; ^\hat 
had been happening to the 
people ^^ho could buy fine 
furniture in France, w here ' 
their magnilicent king l| i 

\\as giving a startling e\- IN 
ample of new splendor. IN ' « 

lie had set out to glorify || } 
his name and land by i 

building palaces that 
should astonish the world 
with their glitter and 
grandeur In the furniture 
placed in those palac es iht* ^^ 9 |HrB[|||| 
^ )rld saw' something more 
splendid than had been 
seen since the da>s of the jpff 

Roman empire. So fa- V 

mous was the work of A 

some of the artists that 
their names were given to 
certain st\les of ornament 
'Ihus we have, for instame, 




stoiv. In allot hei long leign his successor, 
Louis XV— or “Louis Quin/e“ CkaN/) tried 
hard for even greater sjilendors. One of his 
favorites, Madame de Pompadour (de ])o\' 
pa'door'), ruled the arts of the lime, and slu‘ 
called on painters and potters, siiiljitors an<l 
carvers, weavers and metal workeis to helj> 
the cabinet makers. Thc‘\ made sue h marvels 
of craftsmanshi]> as the famous “King’s 
writing desk” now to be seen m the Museum 
of the l.ou\re (ld 7 )'\r’) at Pans On this 
one piece two tainous i .ibmet makers 
worked tor nine whole }c.,rs It is 
" ^ adorned witli (LiintiK (oh red predous 
^ w(U)ds inlaid in [)atuls ot e\(|uisile pal 
tern, which are )oiru<l b\ sdolls and 
festoons of bron/e I he oinainent ol 
I'l tlte “kinir’s writing desk” is a good 
“roeoco” (lo ko'ko), as the 

S \d\ ornalt si\U‘ of this 
tune Is ( i.IU d 1 he artists 
ho m.idc 11 j)! idi d the in 
scl\t‘s on using “not om 
si Plight lint ’ a sti.ingi 
eaiist‘ tor pride, \ou m.n 




jp 11 the iirlisis ot Louis 
\I\ s lime h.id used too 
M nuieh de*( oi ition, and li.nl 

I sonn'linns made their 

I lurnituic mole showv ih.in 

^ bcMUtitul, the artists o) 

f Louis XV went e‘\en fur 

ther 1 }ie\ o\ erdee orate d 
bc\ond measure As .i re 
ill, j)i(T(‘s of art in tin’s kind ol 


“boullc” (bool) work— or the ▼ be \ond measure As a re 

inla>ing of ebony with steel, ' • > m. irp.!...,. o» vn nuIi, j)ie‘r(‘s of ai t in this kind ol 

brass, bone, tortoiseshell, ami Here is a handsome Louis XIV doubttul taste are still (ailed 
, . , , chair, showing the elaborate and ,, i 

mother-of-pearl —as It was done delicate ornamentation. rotexo, no matter when the\ 

by Andre Iloulle for the King’s w(ri‘ m.ide 

magnificent palace at Versailles (v^r'sa'v’). When Louis X\'I came to the thnnie 

Boulle and other designers made so much (170s), he let it be known that ht‘ was weary 

use of the cockleshell as an ornament that of the overdccorated stvle He lefurnished 


English cabinetmakers, and even some in 
the American colonies, began to use it in 
their w'ork. A good deal of this “Louis 
Quatorze” (Idb'e' ka'tor//), or Louis Four- 
teenth, furniture is as dazzling for its ex- 
travagance as for its grace of design, and 
some of it is very beautiful. 

The great variety of magnificent furniture 
in Louis XTV’s long reign of seventy-tw'o 
years can hardly 'x; described in a short 


his piilaces with caliinetwork of ,i pattern 
almost severe. It is exrjuisitelv finished, with 
fine jiroporlions and dainty ornament "I he 
legs of the chairs and tables arc slender, 
ta[)erlng, and fluted; the uj)holstCTy is in 
lovely tai)estry of delicate pastel shades; the 
carvings and inlays are of dainty flower gar- 
lands bound with bows of ribbon. If your 
taste runs to the delicate and exc|uisite, voii 
will delight in the “Louis Seize” (si^z) stvle 
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Pkuitiw Itv Mclriiptilitnii \liiiM*iitii of Art 

Here is a page of eighteenth century English furniture, 
*no 8 t of it attributed to one or another of the four 
masters of the **Golden Age of Cabinetmaking 
Adam, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, and Sheraton. We 
begin at the end of the seventeenth century with a 
William and Mary cabinet (4) ; ihe 1 *“®* show 

the reaction from French laWshnesa* The commode 


^7) is Adam; note the plain lines and the classic um. 
The stand <^5^ is an example of Hepplewhite’s work. 
The sofa (1) and the heavier chair (6> are Chippendale. 
They are somewhat more elaborate than the others, 
and the chair has the ball and claw foot that Chippen- 
dale introduced. The other chair (a) and the writing 
table (3) are Sheraton, graceful and elegant, as always. 
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lUit llu‘ cLi\^ of kinj^s in Iraiui* were al- 
most over. And the next st>le of French 
furniture is called **I)irectoire’’ (ile'rek'- 
twar'), for the “Directory’" \Nhich ruled for 
a time after the French Re\olulion. 'Fhis 
furniture >\as co[)ied in man\ a <letail from 
Roman pieces found in the ruins of Pompeii. 
\ow we ha\e al- 
ready said that 
furniture ought to 
go with the time 
and place and [)eo- 
ple who use it; and 
when you dig up 
and copy some- 
thing two thou- 
sand _\ears old 
\ oil need not be 
surprised if it does 
not suit your way 
of life a nx loo well 
Directoire furni- 
ture looked rather 
out of place. This 
was even truer of 
tie “ Fmjiire ’ ’ 

1 ui nit lire, made 
under the Fm- 
f)eror Napoleon. 

It too followed Roman models, and usually 
pretty bad ones. It tickled the \anity of 
.\apoleon, who liked to think he was another 
Caesiir. But it w’as so che.ip and tawdry in 
its slavish imitation oi work done by another 
race centuries before that it nov\ seems 
merely theatrical, as if it had been m.ide 
not for use but just for show lor a time at 
leiist, the tine art of furniture was dead in 
France 

The Furniture of William and Mary 

But the art was b\ no m(*ans at an end 
elsewhere. All this time the Fnglish craflN- 
men had been forging ahead, and by the 
middle of the eighteenth century they were 
ready to take over the leadership for a w hile. 

The French lavishness which had come 
into England with Charles II had not lasted 
very long. “William and Mary"" furniture, 
which came into fashion during the reign of 
those two monarchs at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was simpler and less showy. 


It was suited to humble homes as well as to 
palac'es, for these rulers had come from Hol- 
land and had brought with them a love for 
the solid comforts of home life. 'Fhe furni- 
ture was lighter, more grac<‘ful, and more* 
comfortable in everyday use than any nitulc* 
in England before th.it time. Open cup- 

b o a r d s .i n d 
shelvc'd cabinets 
with glass doors 
now came into 
\ogiie, for disJ)l.l^ 
i n g ('bines e 
pon elains brought 
from the I'.ast b\ 
Dutch and Imil' 

i s h traders 
(iildcsl. i^ainted, 
.1 1 C| u c* r< d 
g s of 
loliage. 

c upids, and ser 
|)t n I i ne sc rol 1 s 
w c u i omnion \o 
oiu‘ could cai\e 
these things like 
(irinling Clililions. 
England’s most 
fa moils (ar\(‘r, 
who li\e<l at this lime Wooil pancTmgs i ov- 
* erc*(| with his lu\uri<nis tlower design, car\cd 
in astonishing detail and lett unpointed so as 
to show e\(*ry dc'licate line ol the work, .oe 
.still pioudlx dis|)l.i\cd t«> wondei mg tourists 
<^)ueen Anne furniture, of the early eight- 
eenth (entuiy, is not \ei\ dilTfuenl. 'Hie 
craftsmen c.irxed and ini. ltd it lather less 
elabor.itel\ , for ihcw liad l)C‘gun to s(‘e the 
bcMutN ol pl.iin .surfaces .in<l ot the tm<* grain 
of the walnut wo<m! tlicw were foml of using, 
but sometimes ihc-y decorated with lac (pier 
work, with llowers, and with little scenes m 
orituilal stxle. 1 here had been oriental 
touches in both French and English designs 
for some time. N(jw lac(iuerc‘cl chests and 
cabinets were ofte n brought from China, and 
mounfod on carv^ed and gilded legs to add l(^ 
their elegance. 

The eighteenth century was a queer age 
but then all ages ;irc queer. 'Fhe particular 
queerner’s of the eighteenth century was that 
sometimes it seemed to be all for simple, 



I'l ut«> Ijv Mctroi)oli( iu tiiii < t Vrl 


and I 
c a r \ 1 n 
Ilow ers, 


This beautiful mantel is a fine example of Robert Adam’s work. 
It makes use of many details borrowed from Greece. In fact, 
with Its Ionic columns and Greek mouldings, it is not unlike 
the doorway to a Greek temple. 
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Swiss sixteenth century 
cluck 


5 French clock of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a very ingenious device, though 
some of us may prefer clocks that a • 
simpler and easier to read 


6 French eighteenth century 
clock 



7 

7 German sixteenth century clock 
Compare with i and 3 

1 I to« li> Matr iHilitan Mum iin < f Art. 



8 German twentieth century 
clock The tas ^or odd and 
ingenious designs in clocks 
and similar things has been 
widespread and lasting, as is 
clear from this page of pic- 
tures. Many people to-day 

prefer much soberer patterns, . 

yet often exquisite workman- 
ship is lavished on the more 
fanciful pieces, and they may 9 
be extremely intere&ting. 


10; 





German sixteenth century clock 
m architectural design. 
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sensible things fitted into ;i neal design and 
usually made in imitation of the ancient Ro- 
mans; and then again it sometimes seemed 
to be all for confused and elaborate things 
brought together from all sorts of times and 
places — the far-away Orient or the haig-j^ast 
Middle Ages. The furniture of the century 
is like that — some- 
rc- 

strained and simple 

lines and sometimes mm 

with all sorts of Jm jM 

ornament, some- m ■ 

times trying to be m W^j^m T 

like the furniture of I A ■ I A 

and Rome and I I B I I 

sometimes like that 1 I ■ 

out of the confusion IP II 
there arose, in the / 1 I 

middle and latter I y 

tury, four great ^ 

- , 1 -T'' J * » Mt bi Mr roll* 1 ill \I 1-, 

Craftsmen who made Tug- „ 

, , . . . Here are two graceful 

1 sh furniture famous far eighteenth century. At 


.swelled-frtint sideboaids, cases and cabinets, 
bedsteads and tables at once shapely and 
substantial, were liuill for the spat ious homes 
of the rich, 'fo this day pieces following the 
Adam designs are commonly used to give 
rooms an air of dignified repose. 

The Man Who Made Chairs Beautiful 

George Hepplewhite, a cabinetmaker as 
well us a designer, had ideals much like 
Atlain's, ])ut he worked not onl\ for the rich 
but for huml)lcr pei^jde as well His furni- 
ture is simple, graceful, and homelike. Xo 

one can compare 
with him as a de- 
signer of chairs 
'fhe tspical Ile|)ple- 
while chair has a 
b.itk shaped like .i 
shield or a he.irl 
'I hough he was in 
lluenied h> ihciksigiurs 
of Louis X\ I s ( oui t, 
Hepplewhite ni.in.igid to 
]nak(‘ liK work \ ( i \ rma h 

.1 1 \ I . 

. 1 . , hKOMH 

English pieces of the r, , .... , , 

the left 15 a stand de- 1 hotiias ( hipfu ndale 



.... . Here are two graceful English pieces of the ,, , . , , 

1 sh furniture famous far eighteenth century. At the left is a stand de- 1 homas ( lllpfu ndaU 

and wide and who are fi»Kned to hold a basm of water; at the right is a verv different illeas 

wine cooler. 

honored as master'^ to He was inteivsied in tlu 


this day. T}ie\ were kings of their craft, 
and a st\le of furniture is named for each of 
them, just as al\Ies had been name<l before 
for French and English kings 

A Great English Craftsman 

First of the four w'as Robert Adam, archi- 
tect to George 111. Adam had studie<l for 
several years in Italy, and had come back 
full of zest for the art of ancient Grreece and 
Rome. He and his brother James w ere archi- 
tec ts in the first place, but when they built 
a house they also designed all furniture to go 
inside it. In this way they could work out 
the classical idea of making everything 
match. They used a great deal of rich ma- 
hogany and decorated it with delicate carved 
ornaments after the best ancient models, 
such as the lyre, the urn, and beautiful Greek 
mouldings. I'hey liked inlays of sat inwood, 
and used them so much that their furniture 
is sometimes called ‘‘satinwood furniture.” 
Comfortable chairs in various shapes, huge 


He was inteivsicd in the 
olher Mirt oi rigliteciuh cimtuiy Inrnifure 
in desigiisi suggested by the 1'n‘iuh hkoio or 
copieil from the (iothii or the C'hinese He 
had a knai k of taking an\ one’s design, work- 
ing it out ti> suit his own notions, and rn.aking 
something new of it. He e\en siKceedeil in 
making over C’hinese furniture to lit into the 
English home. He was a [leeiless car\er, 
and loved his art. Whatever he m.ide -and 
he made e\er} sort of piece imaginable - 
was substantial, ]K*autiful, and marvelously 
carved. He prcj)ared the first book of furni- 
ture designs ever published, and to this day 
his book remains an inspiration to designers. 

An artist of distinction, Chippendale w^as 
also a crafty business man. He himself made 
little of the furniture he sold, but instead 
had it made by workmen in his own shop. 
But he was such a good salesman .as to con- 
vince his customers that they were buying a 
piece la the making of W’hi< h he had [ilayed 
a great part. He had played a great part, <;f 
course, merely by designing it. 
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1 hotoa by MetrupuIiiAii M ihp i it >( Art 

Most of the furniture on this page is Amencan of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. You will have 
no trouble picking out at least one of the two nine* 
teenth century pieces, the over*elaborate sofa (6). The 
other highly ornamented piece, the seventeenth cen- 
tury chair (8), is much handsomer, but it is not what 
we think of as **colonial’' in style, perhaps it was 


brought over by some wealthy man from England. 
Here is a key to the pictures: i. Highboy (i8th 
century) a. Clock (19th century). 3. Sheraton style 
sofa (i8th century). 4. Chair (i 8th century). 5. Low- 
boy U 8th century). 6. Sofa (19th century) . 7. **Grand- 
father's*’ clock (x8th century) 8 Chair (xyth cen- 
tury). Any early piece is now highly prized. 
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It »eem8 almost as if one might find it a pleasure 
to get meals and do dishes in this kitchen in the 
Pamn Capen House, at Topsfield, Massachusetts 


It is in the very best Early American style, ^%ith its 
simple, solid chairs and cabinet, and the pen ter dishes 
in even simpler designs 


Ihonus Sheraton ton), h^l ol iht 

great designers of the ^‘(loUkn Xgc ot C tbi 
nctmaking,” \Naii anMhing hut a business 
man Ills life was one long struggle to git 
fo<xl and shelter for his faniiK But noiu ot 
his hardships \^erc rttlecled in the furniluie 
he made It is graeeful, daintv , and ekgint 
Ml of It is beautifulh designed well ton 
strutted, and tastcfull> decorattd with in 
la\s, for Sheraton \sas abo\e all ( 1st i in istt r 
in assembling woods Fhcrt are thosi who 
think that his designs are tli< most artist it 
( \er made 

The Twilight of a Fine Old Craft 

Ami that brings us down to th( lx ginning 
of the nineteenth centurv, vvheii mirhints 
began to grind out furniture so fist that al! 
l(X) soon the cabinetmakers lost interest m 
their work The machines turned out more 
and more cheap imitations, often of stales 
that did not suit modern life at all, until 
there seemed little good taste left inv where, 
from the fialaee to th ^ hovel Of course there* 


wislirinore furnitine ( 1 sopk sortoroilur 
in use thin e\ti be h n loi more people 
had mom\ to bu\ it end the lurmture w is 
cheaper But the nineteenth ce.ntur\ eui 
the whole is I ])( nod ot poor t istc in luini 
lure In the liter dee i le s ot tlic ccntuiN 
Williim Morris trieel to u\i\e i nudic\ il 
siinphcilN 111 idc o\er to suit moelcrn times 
But eiiiK \cr\ reecnlh hi'^tlurc Ixenmueh 
effort to nuke furnilurt tint re ill> answers 
to the needs of the life wt li\e to d i> 

Long before this the I nglishinen hid been 
building a new eounli\ b\ jieojiling i new 
continent ae ross the oee in in \meriea \nd 
It would m\erdoif we did not glinee *it the 
e hinging st\ks of fuiniture in the liistorN 
of the lami wt kiuiw best 

The Puritans’ Scorn of Luxury 

In the Metropc^Iit in Museum in Ne w ’S ork 
C itv > m ma> see room ifter room litted out 
just as roeims were lilted out at one jieriod 
after anither in Amerie in histor\ In the 
earliest rooms the furniture is plain and solid, 


le/i 





* * oi » I V Mrtr 1 M „ Y 

Som’e of ni"*** “* Americon colonial furniture 

esuna to .1. *"'* “ »*'* •>« *»‘er- 

Afflenean * •75*'^* Others are more pureljr 

histonrt?’.*"** ®?.* chu’tshed because of 

biid '» ‘h* k'y * Side, 

ooard, Sheraton style, a. Chau, by Duncan Phyfe, 


a t .jrrgia,’ • 

.'SS'.'r "c-sp, 

6 Upholstered chair fiSth ^ 

century) You will notice th*f *ii* tr (17th 

has the shield-shaped back which wed 
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as befits pioneers in a new land. 'Flic first 
settlers in the seventeenth century brought 
with them furniture and ideas about furni- 
ture from an even earlier day. For most of 
them came from humble homes where the 
splendors of royal courts had never shone, 
and where something of (he solid simplicity 
of medieval furniture still lingered. Hesides, 
many of them were Puritans, an<l had the 
Puritan’s scorn of luxury. In the* \tw\ \V<»rld 
they built plain ^ 

chests, tables, cup- L u 

boards, and chairs, [ ' 

often from pine, j 

which was plentiful | ^ ^ ^ 

all around them, 

They seldom painted t w ll v [»■ 1^ 

these pieces, though . JbXJLLJw f ■ 

sometimes they I 

carved them simiily f Iv V w iSB ■ 

- -and the German fSK ? I I 

settlers in Penns\l- III 

vania often painted |Hp * I 

theirs with bold dc- ^ 
signs like those they ^ ^ 

h. d know'n at home, 


swered well to their delightful names. All 
these things were made with Knglish methods 
and wdth simple machines imfiorted from 
England; but they were built and decorated 
in an American way. 

America’s First Original Cabinetmaker 

After a while some few' Americans manage<l 
to make pieces not urnvorthy to stand beside 
the line Adam, Tlepjilew’hite, Chippendale, 
and Sheraton furniture that rich colonials 
imported from the old country. John (iod- 
dard, of Xew’port, Rhode Island, marie cabi- 
nets in the Queen Anne style which were 
quite as fine as those of am French or Kng- 
lish craftsman of the time. William 
‘titK/im Philadelphia, leader of a 

whole group of cabinetmakers, imi- 
3 , tated the work of 

= as distiiKtive in its 


ji. 11 ,..u.v>ii .iL iiviiii,-. famous pieces of colonial furniture ,i>r i.. i,s 

1 . the corner of tlie Elder Brewster's chair and the cradle of Peregrine wa\ as th.il oi the g! eat 

White, the first Pilgrim baby. i/'i;. n i.;. „ 


_ VTUtie, me uisit 

ow'-ceiled seven- 
teenth century room would stand the tall 
spinning wheel with its distalT full of tla\. 

Some furniture, of course, had come o\er 
from Pmgland. A chair said to have been 
brought over in the “Ma\llowcr” b\ John 
Carver, first governor of Plymouth, was 
widely copied in New l!lngland. It had a 
straight, stiff back and simple turned spindles, 
in true Puritan st> le. 

The Home of the Rocking Chair 

By the early eighteenth century, there w’cre 
more good craftsmen in America, and the 
peo{)le had conquered enough of the wilder- 
ness to have money and time to turn to other 
things. Most cjf the furniture they made 
w'as naturally coj)ied from Englisli designs, 
but not quite all of it. The ‘‘Windsor” chair 
is said to have been first made in Windsor, 
Connecticut. And the rocking chai* ’s an 
\mcrican contrivance. Fancy no one .s ever 
having had a ride in a rocking chair before! 
Then there were “highboys,” “tallboys,” ami 
“lowboys” — or chests of drawers that an- 


Englishmen 'I his was 
Dunc.in Ph\fe ftif) Though he was lK>rn 
in Scotland, Ph\ I’e came to America as a 
' very small child and sjienl his lite Iu‘re He 
was turning out work from his New ^'o^k 
shop from I7(;i; to 1^40. His earlier work is 
a bit like \dam and Sheraton, but later be 
drew his ideas more from I'rench Empire 
furniture. His best pieces are so graceful 
and elegant that he may be* called the equal 
of anv cabinetm.ikcT of his time in England. 

As the people grew richer, the Americans 
came to be the world’s greatest users of good 
furniture. But no great new’ designers 
arose here. The machines turned out cheap 
imitations —sometimes ugly, sometimes 
nearly as beautiful as the originals and 
occasionally f)eople scurried around among 
farmhouses and fiought up early American 
antiques for a song. In general antiques are 
articles over a hundred years old. 

Yet of late years a real interest in furniture 
and interior dec'orating has cjuickened all over 
the worl 1. Not only do |)lain people now fur- 
nish their houses in simpler and better taste, 
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I'J It riurii I ri li 1 1' \ 

A glance will tell you that this living room is furnished it is made. It is meant for use» and there is not one 

in the style that we know as '^modern.” The absence of line that does not serve a useful purpose. Instead of 

ornamentation, the severe straight lines, the quiet at- sturdy-looking legs of wood, a heavy chair may have 
mobphere, the sense of space, and the air of gracious a thin, gleaming circle of steel as its only support. We 
comfort are not to be mistaken You w'lll notice that the know that steel is strong but furniture made of it will 
beauty of the newest furniture is not in its decora- look flimsy and unbalanced until we are used to it 
tion for it has none but in the materials of which The best of the new furniture is made by architects. 

but <l(*sij^ncrs have been mcikinii; a mighty Ai^ain^r the wall is a wooden bookcase with 
cfToit to f,o\c us furnituri' that is really e\- the shelve!, “staggcrctl” like the sky line of 
j)ressivc of the li\es we le.id -as all good a skyscraper. Here is a round table of metal 
furniture shouM bo. The meditwal knight, or glass, there another with fantastic shelves 
wailikc an<l religious, had his tilting clu-'-t and arms for '.ooks or tobacco. Here is an 
and his gre.it ihair carve<l in the sacred armchair, in metal or wood, with polished 

rosel tc. 'I'he gallant of tlie time of Charles I [ surface sweeping in a smooth, clean circle to 

loved frivolity ami idleness, and he had his th<* lloor. In their places arc wall and tabic 
satin upholstery and his ostrich plumes mxl- lamps of frostcil glass in geometric spangles 
iling over the emliroidered curtains of his and ilisks and prisms. 

bod. Should not wo, among the whirr of .\n exclusive use of modernistic furniture 
wheels and the sharp brightness of stetd, may seem cold and ruthless, as little homc- 
havc furniture whose beauty is the beauty like as the machines that suggested it. Hut 
of nuachines? in business offices some of it may well be in 

From this idea the “modernistic” move- place, and even ar home it may eventually 
ment arose, strongest in (ierm.iny anil manage to adapt itself. How far the style 
France, but strong also in laigland and will come to seem our own, and how much * 
America. The furniture is made not only of we arc likely to use it, no one can say as 
woixl, but of metal and glass. The design yet. Hut at least it is interesting to see the 
is geometrical instead of imitating growing designers trying to make something meant 
things; it shows us exact circles ami sharp to fit our own lives and not merely the lives 
angles, clear bright color-., smooth surf. ices, of our ancestors. 
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The HISTORY of MUSIC 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


HOW WE CAME 

\oti . For hasit htjormafirji 
not found on this puiJ'c, consult 
the ^rncral lndr\\ VoL / 5 . 

! nterestin^ Fc 

Early man (liso»\m nf ilnthm 
and musical sounds, 12 202 
Instruments used !ii 5000 H.(" . 

12 202 

The wind as a pla>er c»f instru- 
ments. 12 203 

7 hi Hits to 1 

How did Xatiue stimuli le miisK 
makiim''' 

What instruments did carh min 
make'-' 

How (an instruments he pined 
by the htee/e^ 

Where can ue find the \\i»rds of 
one of the oldest sonu** in the 
world '* W ho sanu it 

Fictun 

Of what ueie early iuNtruments 
made'-' 12 202. 20^. 204 

Related 

What produces the musit when 
a strinu is pluckcMl? i 44(; 

Leisure-tim 

PROJECT NO i: Make drums 
by stretchin" paichment acn)ss 
the open end of a butter tub. 
small keu, or wooden choppinc; 

Summary 

Early man learned to beat 
rhythms on crude drums, and to 
make music by idiukinj' strings 
and blowinjr throimh f)ipes. The 
ancient Fiebrew's developed and 
preserved music ihrou^rh their 
use of vocal and instrumental 
ceremonial music, the Cireeks 


TO HAVE MUSIC 

For statist u aland t urn nt jai t\, 
lonsult the R it hards Year Fook 
Indt V. 

cts Fxplained 

Xncic'ut Flebrew relijzioiis music . 
i horiises, and instruments, 12 
::o 4-5 

'I'he development of (Jreek 
“modes, * 12 ?o6-S 

hink About 

Which ancient peo^dc^s preserved 
and fostered music 
H<»w were tunes kc'pt alive m 
eaih tim(‘s'' 

Ot will! am ient insirum(‘Mt is our 
prc'sent mouth orcMn a descend- 
ant^ 

How do (;r(‘ek ‘ modes ' diffeu 
from our Male (d seven notes-* 

Hunt 

Do [)rimit»ve people's have or- 
chestras' 12 207 

Material 

What is the tale of Orpheus, the 
miisicia.i*'' 14 4^2 

' Activities 
bowl 12 202. 

PROJECr NO 2 Play the 
Doric, Lvdian, and Hvpodorian 
scales on the j)iano, 12 20S. 

Statement 

through their develo|)ment of 
music as an art. The (ireeks in- 
vented the scale, from a thre^e- 
tone, to a series of nine seven- 
tone, “modes.’ 'Iwo of those 
modevs became the basis for 
pre.scnt-day major and minor 
scales. 
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HOW WE CAME TO HAVE MUSIC 

The Birds, the Waves, and the Winds Were Man's First Music 
Teachers, and the Scales He learned from Them 
Were Only Three or Four Notes Long 


0 U() itncrUod niusii , an<l wluii ilid il 
iKfrin-- 

ll \()ii \m 11 lliink ainonu nt, \ou \ m 11 
iCtih/c thill lluu lu M r l)u n a tinu when 
ihcTO \\(u nol M>un(is u|)i>n tlireailh 

I i)r (*\cn 111 lhal past wlun iIumo 

was nothinj' liiit w.itir (>\cr all oiii j^lohc, 
there must ha\c heen a line surging ot \Na\os 
hki the heat ot .i guat <lruni and a s]>lindhl 
roll of thunder wlun ihe lightning pLutd 
\nd then when land w.is naml up out ot 
the sea and hie iKg.in to ijunei all about 
there was ihe soft niuiimir of le\i\cs, the 
lajiping of wa\cs, the rgiide of little streams 
the pleasant hum of inseets, and the song ol 
birds All this Is Natuie's music music 
which our greatest com])oscTs lr\ hard to 
imitate with llutes ami horns ami strings 
But where, I hear \ou s*iv, <iid «uir kind 
of music come from- man-made music lhal 


wt (.in '•ing ml dance to and make with 
our own tinuvr-* ind lips-' Win it came 
trom \ lluu ^ inu-'ie, which is a-^ (^Id as the 
e irlh II V imc Irom the \ei\ winds and 
water'' and bids that w ha\e lieeii talking 
about 

line \ou e\er seen a little child tr\ to 
imitate the kittens im w m the dogs big 
bowwow-' ll n as nalur.il to him to eop\ 
the solitkN Hound him as u is to learn to 
talk \nd lu works hard at it too 1 hat 
Is ]ust what eail\ men tried to do Ihe'v 
copied as best then could, the sounds ot the 
animals round them, and ])aituulail\ the 
buds 1 or men have b\ nature a beautiful 
device tor making lov'clv bounds ll i^ their 
biidhke whistle 

One can imagine how, gathered into the 
eave at night or on a cold winicT s dav , then 
would beg some talented member ot the 
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tribe to give the various bird calls — or a 
whole concert, perhaps, made up of his imi- 
tations of the song of the nightingale. 

But there were other sounds that they 
liked, too — the distant drums of the thunder 
and the steady swish of the waves, 'fhose 
were harder to imi- 
tate, but men — 
learned from them 
how to beat time 
and to listen for 
beautiful rhythms. 

Finally , when 
someone had the 

happy notion of ^ 

stretching a sheepskin over ^ 
a frame, he could produce 
the thunder's majestic roll 
in a way to till e\ervbod\ J M 

with delight. Of course 

they used so marvelous a / Sllll 
thing as that in their re- m 

ligion. It was of untold 1 / 1 

value in frightening demons I ^ ] 

away I And savage tribes ^ | 

to this day delight in the 
toT tom. 

1 hen, too, early men M.„cur 


learned the pleasant sounds The two amusing little affairs at 
* 1 I . the top are whistling jars from Peru. 

VOU can get from plucking in the square are musicians who 

kt a strins. and the lovely 

tone.s a reed or pipe will give hundred years before Christ and 

if \nii Lnmv hi^^x U magnificent of all 

11 \ou know now to stop it Assyrian Idngs. One would give 

up at the proi>er lengths. » good deal to know the kind of 
T 7 , u sound those strange-looking instni- 
lACn before that, jx;rhaps, ments made. The group adorned 


music as a thing to be enjoyed by itself. 
Instead, it was an accompaniment to ])oetry 
and dancing, and their tones were sad or 
merry according as their mood was grave or 
gay. It was this companionship with danc- 
ing w’hich gave to mu'^ic the beautiful thing 
that we call ‘^rhythm'’ (rllh'm) that ex- 
citing accent or stress that falls on regular 
beats. It is a delight in rhythm that 
^ makes us like to dance or march, or 
keep time with music in any other way. 
k \t first early men had 

I ^ j)tol).il)l\ just laj)])e(l or 

beaten on tlieir instruments 
t blow after })Iow after 
, blow. But when they be- 
1 gan to make up il.inces, the 
flT jaw I music naturally di\ided it- 
y J self up aiiording to the 
^ kind of dance it had to 
i follow' into t w o's nr t hree’s 
\jk four's /*//;;/, 

“I 1 ' IgBnrl turn; ///;;/, 

tnni, tilin' Xnd 
u.^rjil.nh at 
((‘Hied string of 
IxMts is whal 

^fromPem! J . h ni . 

isicians who Mow iniu li more 




rnten-siing it is 
than just a turn, 
turn, turn, turn, 
turn, luin, on and 
on .iinl «>n without 


they had discovered that if ‘P Assurbanipars great palace. At the right 

t I I I 1 r native Afncan drum, made from a hollow log. 

you blow on a blade of grass 


held between your two thumbs, vou can 
produce muhical sounds. When the cur- 
tain first rises on the drama of history, wav 
hack between four and five thousand )ears 
before Christ, the people discovered on the 
stage have drums and instruments with 
strings, and before long they will ad<l the 
pipes, or “wind instruments,” as well. Both 
along the Nile and on the banks of the 
I'igris and Euphrates, in western Asia, men 
were experimenting with these three kinds 
of instruments, and some of their lyres and 
trumpets were very quaint and beautiful to 
look at. 

But early men did not usually think of 


«rs greai paiace. Ai tnc rigni \.inet\ 1 
rum, made from a hollow log. ‘ ■ 

Wt* shall ne\er 

know' the sound ot ihe music that lulled 
to sleep the dark-skinnerl peojile along the 
ancient \ile. lUit perhaps it is just as well 
For it is almost certain th.it it w'ould be 
pretty di^apjiointing to our ears to-day 
'Fhose ancient music i.ins had not invented 
a way to write out their music, but some 
of the instruments on which thc\ jilayed 
it have come down to us, and a few lucky 
persons have heard those old, old harps 
and llutes made to yield uj) their sounds 
The result has nearly always been un- 
pleasant, to our ears. Perhaps the Egyp- 
tians whe played them could do l>etter than 
we can to-day; certainly their poets loved 
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to hear them, and the K^^yplian lute was 
j 30 |)ular until not very long ago. But it is 
hard to think that its sounds, even when it 
w^as new, (ould have been very beautiful in 
comparison with our modern instruments. 

The First Wind Instruments 

But crude as the> were, those simple con- 
tri\ances were \(rv dear to men 'I hc‘ use 
of them si)rea(i through Asia all the wa\ to 
China And other kinds were invented too 
Some clever person in \sia Minor ages ago 
found that thc^ wind jiassing o\er strings 
stretcln'd ujxrn hollow boards would make 
music of its own. So lie iinented an instru- 
ment upon which the wind could pla\ as 
long as it would It was named for Veolus 
(c'oliis), the ('iTcck god ol the winds \Vc 
call it llu‘ \colian ic o'lT .in) har]) 


story that King David’s harp sounded at 
midnight as it hung above his bed in the 
boisterous north wind The East Indians 
and Chinese knew' how to make the wind 
sing in some such way; and even to-day the 
Chinese tly kites with vibrating strings 
stretched across them, and so snatch musi- 
( al sounds out of the air. The Alalays amuse 
themselves with a bamboo cane ])ierced wdth 
holes, they stick it into the ground and let 
the wind ])lay at its own sweet will. 

'\ here is one ancient instrument that is 
common in our own time, though of course 
it has hvvn \ery much improved. It is the 
timbrel, or tambourine It is often to be 
s(H‘n in the cai\ings of the Assyrians and 
other ancient peoples. In fact the Incas of 
l^lu and the earliest inhabitant of Green- 
land, Britain, and Xorthern Europe all en- 
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certain religious ceremonies where music 
played a jxirt; it even kept time for the fa- 
mous dances in honor of the god Bacchus 
(bilk 'As) in ancient Circece. For its music 
was thought to please the gc^ls so much 
that they grew (]uite obliging and could 
be persuaded to answer all sorts of ]>ra\ers. 
A mighty instrument the little tamlMnuine! 

Different races ha<l different thmights to 
express in musical sounds. And of course 
their musical laii- 


u[) their thanks “wdth timbrels and with 
dances.” 'I'he marching host had drums, 
cymbals (sim'lulb tlutes, harps, lyres, an<l 
trumj)ets; and later they learned to use the 
I*anpi|)e a kind of mouth organ -and the 
bagpipe All tliose insliuments were |)layed 
in religious services; and many of the word.s 
that they were uscmI to accompany have come 
down to Us as the Psalms in the Bible. Jf 
\ou will look ju^'t uikNt the number of the 
I’salni, \ou will see, in manv cases, the name 


guages, like their 
spoken words, came c 
to sound very S 
different. The ^ 

songs and chants 
of China and 
Japan are so un- 
like ours in the 
West that we can 
hardly feel they arc 
music at all, though 
the\ probably have 
come straight down 
from those old songs 
and dances in l‘g>pt 
ar 1 in Asia just 
as ours have done. 

Tt was the ancient 
Hebrews and the 
(ireeks whoi)assed the 
early musk on to us 
and in doing so, did a 
great deal to make it 
more interesting and 
more beautiful Am- 




M « .o t \ *'r ,fi larii f o 

Above are two famous early ^instruments, \m 
at the left the Panpipes of the Greeks, the 
favorite instrument of shepherds, and at the right 
the Hebrew shophar, which was powerful enough 
to bring down the walls of Jericho. In the square ^ 
is Minam, with her maidens, celebrating the pas- 
sage of the Children of Israel through the Red Sea. 


of the person who was belic‘ved to have 
writlen it, and somelimt's llu* very occasion 
uj)on v\hi(h it was 
though I to ha\e bc*en 
^ w lit ten Often \ou 

will s»‘e the words, 
“lo the ('hi(d Musi- 
r , I ian ” For the* later 
i •• y I It brews had a mag- 

^ nih(i‘nt Temple serv 

MV ii t‘. with lour tlnm- 

aJ*' ' ^and singt'is an<l a 

large t^rrlu'slra llu* 

^ \ on es w as di\ ide<* 

^ V. into 1 w gt<‘at 
i hoirs th.it stood 
on 

instruments, sic p.s ainl at .1 

e Greeks, the ^ / slgiuil tiorn the* 

ms'pSwerful’lTnJuK^^ | Inimprts < hanlc.l 

richo. In the square • lhc*ir hvmns in 

celebrating the pas- , , 

I through the Red Sea. iiiUson or alter 

n.iteU, each an 


one W'hc) will read the Book of FacmIus m the swering the other m wh.it we c .ill anliphon\ 

Bible can learn the words ol one of the oldest f.ln-tll'o-nlj or “sound .ig.iinst sound ” 


songs in the vsorld, the song of Miriam, which 
sht sang when the children kS Israel saw their 
enemies the Egyptians swallowed uj) in the 
Red .Sea. We have lost the music to which 
.she sang it, though .some peo|»le think it may 
have come dowm to us without our knowing 
it. But whatever it was, it almost certainly 
w’as Egyj3tian. for the Israelites had lived in 
a long, long time, and had learned 
the arts of the Egyptians. 


I hrc‘e limes a war the people came up to 
the 'Temple from all o\er the Kind, and then 
there was tremendous n*joicing, with the 
whole n.ilion standing m the c'oiign'galion 
“I will lift u|> mine* e\es unto the hills, 
from whence* c()ni(‘th my help,” the choir on 
one si(U- would intone. 

‘‘My help cometh from the r>)rd, which 
made heaven and earth,” the secoiul choir 
would answer 


When they started on their long march up “He will not suffer thy foot to be movc'd: 
to the Promised Land, the Hebrews took be that keepeth thee will not slumber” 

with them the instruments of their task- the first choir took up the chant. And in 
masters, for Miriam and her maidens offered that way they would sing the WTlI-know'ii 
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Psalm through to the end it is thought 
that the word “Selah,*’ wdiich we meet in 
many JNalms, may have Ijcen some sort of 
direction to the musicians, but we do not 
know just wdiat 

Besides religious music, the Ilebrc^ws had 
many har\est ami vintage songs. 

One of those ancient 'I'emjde instruments 
h.is been uscvl in Jewish worshij) down to 


the walK of jeric ho And it was the shophars 
that sounded the attac k for (iideon’s valiant 
army. 

How Solomon’s Music Was Kept 

The Hebrews composed a great deal of 
music for their Tem])le services, but nearly 
all of it has been forgotten. It would hardly 
be tiiH* to sav that it w^as lost, since it is 



The lyre was the instrument of Apollo, the god of 
music and poetry Here he is playing it for the delight 
of the muses, of whom he was leader. It was their 
duty to preside over the vanous arts. You will often 
hear of them, and so should know their names. From 
left to right they are Urania, with her globe, muse of 
astronomy; Thalia, muse of comedy she usually is 


shown with a comic mask; Calliope, with her wax 
tablet, muse of epic poetry, Melpomene, with tragic 
mask and wreath, muse of tragedy; Erato, muse of 
luve poetry, with a scroll, muse of history; 

Terpsichore, witn re* lyre, muse of choral song and of 
the dance, Euterp*- with her flute, muse of lyric poetry, 
and grave Polyhymnia, the muse of sacred song. 


llns\ci\ dci\ II is , I horn c tilled lilt ‘-hophar 
fsho'lar), whuh is blown in ihc* ^Mhigoguc 
willi grcMl s()Umml\ <luriiig llic '^cr\uc on 
the* l)a\ of \loncMiuiil It was alwa\s part 
of the* 'Icmjilc oiclu‘stia .it Jtiusahm 

The Trumpets of the Hebrews 

Now eaily pc'ojilcs had to make their musi- 
cal inslrumeiUs out of wliatixer was hand\ 
'Fhe Hebrews made then shophai out of a 
ram’s horn And if they had a \ei\ laige 
twisU*d horn, thev could lilow a might) blast 
U|)c)n il No wondei they used it to call men 
Lo battle I \ number of those horns, all 

sounded together, must hiwc been the 
trumpets that ga\e the signal foi the fall of 


mam that man\ ol the melodies that came 
down to be d as h\mns m the eaily C'hiis- 
tian C'him li wcie taken, either in pail or 
note toi noU.trom those ^eI^ Hebrew thanls 
that weu‘ ''ung in SidomonN beautiful 
I emjile 

1 Ol w’«'''i jH*oi)le ha\e learned a tune and 
Kac* It, they luwei caic to let it go, l>ut set 
H'w won Is to il 11 the old ones gel out of 
dale, and hand il down to iheii grandchildren 
ce^tur^ after c'enturv. Some of our tunes 
to <Ia\ go back a long, long wav. But we 
must not think of them as ilull and musty, 
lll‘^t because they were sung so long ago. 
Instead, we must try to rememl)er that they 
w'cie Hummed by gentle maidens bending 
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over great embroidery frames inside a castle 
tower, or were trolled by lusty knights in 
armor as they rode off to joust or tournament. 

In Europe, the beauty-loving Greeks were 
the first nation to do much with music. 
Before they came, it had been just a hand- 
maid to help out at various ceremonies. But 
the Greeks made it into an art. Their instru- 
ments were borrowed from Asia, and were of 
different sorts. The syrinx (sir'Ingks) a 
row of seven little reeds 
bound together in the 
order of their pitch — 
was loved of shepherds 
and simple country 
folk. It was called the 
Panpip)e, for it was 
thought to be an in- 
vention of the great 
god Pan, who ruled 
over flocks and pas- 
tures, forests and all 
wild things, and was 
especially dear to shep- 
herds and those who 
led a life in the open. 

The story goes that 
Pan fell in love with a 
beautiful w'ood nymph 
named Syrinx, who, 
frightened at his ad- 
vances, begged the 
water nymphs to help 
her. So they saved 
her from his embrace by changing her into 
a clump of rustling reeds. But her ardent 
lover plucked the reeds to press them to 
his lips, and as he kissed them he sighed. 
The force of his breath in the hollow stems 
awoke sw'eet music, which so delighted the 
lovelorn god that he bound the little reeds 
together and used them ever after to play 
upon. 

Our own mouth organ is a descendant of 
the little syrinx. 

The Greeks Invent the Scale 

But the instrument the Greeks loved most 
was the lyre, which, as we have seen, had 
been used by the Egyptians. In sha{)e and 
size it was between a harp and a lute or 
guitar, and was played uiK>n by being 


jducked. riiis was the instrumcMit of Apollo, 
the Greek god of music. 

It was the Greeks who invented the scale— 
but they had a number of different scales, 
called “modes,” and even those came almut 
after a long, slow growth. Now to us, who 
are used to hearing our modern music almost 
from the day of our birth, the fact that there 
could be any other scale than the one we 
We feel that our seven 
notes ari‘ as bound to 
follow one after an- 
ollier as sunrise is 
bound to follow the 
dawn. It seems to us 
way the 
world i.s m.ide. 

But our scale, as we 
have it to-day, is one 
of the latest products 
of civilization. Large 
])arts of the world 
China, India, and 
Jajmn do not use it 
at all; and in its pre.s- 
ent form it did not 
come into common use 
in I'Airope until the 
eighte(‘nth j;entury. 

It all com(‘s from 
the fa(t thtit early men 
ave ears 
traine<l to carry a tunc 
so of t oiirse they had 
no tunes. By ^low de- 
grees they learned how 
to be suri‘ of tw») notes 
that should be always 
just the same distance 
ajxirt or, as wc s;iy, 
at just the same “in- 
terval” in the scale. 
It is thought that, in many tribes, those 
were the first and fourth notes, or do and /a, 
in our modern scale; they are the first two 
tones in the hymn “Lead, kindly light.’^ In 
other tribes those first notes were do and sol^ 
the next note above fa. 

Now the learning of those two notes wras 
a great advance. How much better to have 
two notes to make uj) tunes with than to 
have only one! It is po.ssible to do a good 


know' seems absurd. 



Centuries ago these 
two strange old in- 
struments gave forth 
tones that listeners 
felt were quite en- 
trancing. The Greek 
lyre, above, ^ 
was used only 
for striking chords by 
way of accompaniment 
to singing. It was never 
played alone. 


to be the 


Hntinh MuKniiiii Hrid 
Mrtropoljlan tif Arl 

One hardly knows how 
this harp was used. 
David, of course, knew 
how to play the harp as 
a solo instrument. But 
that was long after the 
day of the strange and 
beautiful instrument 
shown here. For this 
harp was first strung in 
Ur, the city of Abraham’s 
birth, and is at least five 
thousand years old. 


did no I h 
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Fhot ly C vt of **» t,l All 

Pnmitive men to day have to do their best with what- native Africans seem to have nRRed up quite an or- 
ever instrumentb they are able to invent just as our chestra but one wonders il perhaps it is not just as 
own forefathers did, thousands of years ago These agreeable to look at in the picture as to hsten to. 

(leal with two notes Some of llu tunes of imnj^in); thtni in as man\ difTertnt wa\s 

savagis to (lav do not hwe am nniit thin is possilik and of \arMng the length of the 

thit \nd then, of course omi those two diltcnnl notes If \ou will take the first 
tones hue been tirmh li\ed in mind om four notes m out sealc and arrange them in 
can put a note or two in betwien them Vnd e\ei\ oidei \ou c rn think of, \ou will be 

then one has a sc ile’ It is not i Mr\ long doing (\uth whit the e\rl\ musicians did 

scale onl> three oi four notes and it has But the lust four notes oi our scale would 
no sharps and flats, but it is quite long prob ibh not be 3 ust the same ones that earK 

vnough tor the simjile tunes that Us imcntors men hit upon Ihe tirst scale wc know of 

will be able to think up among the Greeks was onl\ three notes long, 

Foi of eouise all their tune's will be made and \er\ nearh corresponded to our 1 I , 

out of those same three or four notes and and \ or mi fa and /a, the third lourth, 

those alone. It will just be a matter of and sixth notes of our scale It ^cems a 
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queer scale to us; but the people who useil 
it had never heard any other, so it sounded 
natural enough to them. And at first its 
three notes were all they needed to make up 
their tunes. 

Some Queer Scales 

Later they added a fourth note— G, or 
sol — between ¥ and A. And then they 
learned how to repeat the little scale from A 
up and from E down, so that they had quite 
a range of notes to sing or ])lay in. Hut they 
never went so high or so low as we do. .Ml 
their music lay within a range of aliout two 
octaves. They jirobably felt that ver\ high 
or ver\' low singing was strained, and bad art. 

It was in this way that the (ireeks finally 
worked out a scale of ^even notes. Hut many 
jieoples — among them the Chinese and Ja]i- 
anese — have scales of only five mUes, and 
curious notes at that I Jt makes their music 
sound very strange to us. Idie Scotch bag- 
pipers, too, have an unusual scale; and so 
have the people of India and of Persia. 

In Persia an octave is divided into twice 
as many notes as we have in ours. Only 
thi’ k how highly trained the ear of a musi- 
cian must be to hear all those tones! If you 
w’ill try to put an extra note exactly between 
the third and fourth notes of our scale, you 
will see how hard it is to do. 

There were other (ireek “modes,” or scales, 
besides the one we have just told of, which 
was the oldest and was called the Doric. 
Altogether there were nine, each one difTcr- 
ing from the rest according as the sjiacc 
between those first two jirecious notes had 
been filled up in one way or another. One 
mode — called the Lydian (Ihl'T-an) - becanni 
our major scale of to-day; and another the 


Ilypodorian (hlp'o-doTl-an) -became our 
miiuir scale. 

You can see how the old Cireek modes 
soundetl if you will ])lay a series of scales 
using only the while keys on the jiiano and 
l)cginning each scale on a different white key. 
If you begin on I'., you are ]>laying the I)t)ric 
mode; if on C, the Lyilian; if on A, the 
lIy]>odorian. And if you will make uj> a 
little tune using only the notes in one of 
(hose modes, you will have some idea of the 
way a Greek air in that mode wouhl have 
.sounded. 

For the Grec‘ks never used mjtes from any 
other mode than the one they were |>laying 
or singing in they never hafl any sharjis or 
llats. So far a^ we know, all their music 
consisted of nothing but little air.s. 'I'here 
were no chords at all. All .singing and play- 
ing wa.s probably in unison or sometimes 
on the same note an (»ctave apart. 

d’hose dilTerent mo«le'' had vtay strongly 
marked traits for Gn^ek ear^. 'The boys oi 
Sj)arta might ^ing and play only in the 
Doric mode, for it was thought to be full t)f 
manliness and dignity. .\nd airs in th(‘ 
Lydian mode were felt to ])e very emotional, 
and therefore weakening. Indtrd, nui'-ic in 
general was thoughl to hav(‘ a ])o\v(‘rful 
effect in forming character, and wi^e |)hi- 
losopher.s ga\e much attention to the subjec t. 

Hetween 400 r.-c. atul 500 \.i>. the Gieeks 
did a great deal for music, 'fliev perfect ( m I 
the airs that they ha<l borrowed from .\sia, 
they wrott‘ words for them and chanted 
them on important occasions, they developed 
skill in singing ainl j>laying, ami they in- 
vented n way to write music down - a vitv 
imj)orlanl thing indei‘<l. 'I'hev may be said 
to have (lisc(A'(*r(‘fl tin* ‘‘alphabet” of music* 


This strange horn is 
one of the oldest in- 
struments known in 
Europe. It is called 
the luren, and its 
mellow tones may 
still be heard in out- 
of-the-way places in 
Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian 
countries. 
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The HISTORY of MUSIC 


Reading Unit 
No. 2 

TUK CIIILDIIOOI) OF MUSIC 

h'in h(i\i( injorntatinn h nr statist u <il aud i urn ut facts, 

not fount/ on t/ii\ fiat^t , tonsult lonsult the Kit /inrds Year Kook 

tht i^t nt rtd Indtx, Vol. 7 5. Indtv. 

/ ntcresti nf* hacts E x plat ned 

Stnr\ (»f Si. 12 210 The fir-*! alti'mpt.s at harmony in 

Son^ lirlpi'd sustain the earl\ ''on<:. 12 215 

( lirisiians. 12 211-12 I'hc (l(*\ rlopmcnl t)f “major ” aiiH 

\mhro.s(*‘s ruk*s of music . 12 212 “minm* ‘ scales. 12 215 

I he* “rc*vi\al" «>f (ireek ‘‘mo<le''.‘ 1 lie rise* anti spread of sn ular 

j 2 212 musii . 12 2 H)- 1 7 

I he hej^inninir ot written music. riie mechanism of (»kl organs. 
1221^ 12 2 ig 

Thinfls to I'hink About 

l!(k.. van •'••r.s mood l)t‘ affected outside* the i hurc h resulted in 

1)\ musit f a liK'ater love ot music? 

What was the basis for (Ire^^orian What Wvis the c‘ffeet of st)n<j upon 
('liani'' Does it exist to-da\ ^ instruments^ 

What was the churchs most im Did women sintr in the ehurch 
portant contribution to musit.*' sersite-' 

W’hat acti\ities b\ ceilain uroups 

Picture Hunt 

i‘”or what type ot musie was the How was pn*sent-day notation 
tour-line staff used*' 12 212 de\elo|)etr'' 12 214 

W lio is the patron saint ot Is the lute a plucked or bowt^d 

music" 12 210 instrunuMit- 12 21^215 

Related M aterial 

What de\ elopments in the .Middle t»pments in musie." 5 2 t),u 

Aues ran parallel to the de\el- 271 

Leisure-time A ctivities 

PROJKC r \(). i: Siim “Old PRC ) IK( 1 ” N( ). 2 : Play a major 

I’olksat Htune" while > our friend scale and a minor .scale tm the 

^in^^s “Humoresc|ue ’ (D\t»rak) jiiano, 12 215. 

at the same time. 

S u m m a ry S tatement 

Durinii the Middle \^es. musie and minor .seale.s. and connier- 

was de\(*lo|HMl by the chiinh |»t»inl. Out.side the chureh. musie 

throimh Pope (ire^or> s .stales was composed and matle pt^jnilar 

anti rules, thrt)Ui,di (iuido t>f by troubadtiurs. trouveres, min- 

Are//o‘.s method of writ ini' music strel.s, minnesinuer.s. and ma.ster- 

dt)wn. thrtiu^h the clevelopmimt singers. Instruments were im- 

of chorus harmony, the mait>r pnived, ('.specially the orjjan. 
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Artists have always loved to paint St Cecilia, revered as the patron saint of music She is usuaPy 
shown With some musical instrument, and often is crowned with flowers Legend tells us that she 
was a beautiful and talented Roman maiden who became converted to Chnstianity when to be a 
Christian was very dangerous Her father betrothed her to a noble Roman named Valerian, and 
Cecilia’s heart longed for his conversion On the evening of her wedding day she is said to have 
asked Valerian to go out along the Appian Way, a magnificent road leading out from Rome Here 
the young man met the aged Bishop Urban, and suddenly was granted a marvelous vision He 
was instontly converted to Christianity, and was baptized by the bishop The legend tells us that 
upon his return to Cecilia both she and her husband were crowned with flowers by an angel But 
soon the Emperor’s officers hunted them out, and when they refused to deny their faith they were 
cruelly vut to death, m about 180 A D Because St Cecilia played so beautifully that angels are 
said to have come to listen, she has long been patron of music Her day is the twenty second of 
November. The organ shown here was not in use till long after her lifetime 

The CHILDHOOP of MUSIC 

The Early Christian Church Was like a Cradle in Which Music 
Grew Until It Could Sally Forth and Travel over Europe 
on the Lips of Minstrels and Troubadors 


HEN little knots of brave and earnest 
people gathered together, some nine 
teen centuries ago, to worship Gofl 
in the way that Jesus Christ had taught 


them thc> harl no choirs and organs no 
pncbts and ministers, no churches or cathc 
drals Sometimes tht> had the sky for a 
roof, at otner times they crowded into bomt 
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MUSIC DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 



It was Upon occasions like this one that the early 
Christians sang their noblest hymns. The painter has 
shown the touching burial of a Christian maiden stoned 
to death by the Komans. In an underground chamber 


of the catacombs her friends have gathered to bury 
the poor body in a little niche which they have hollowed 
out in the wall. Out of such moments as these on 
inspiring music is certain to be bom. 


one’s house; and all too often th(‘y had to 
hide in eaverii'^ undtT^round to save their 
very lives. 

lUit lliev \vert‘ full of failli and <lee|) joy 
at the new ineaiiinj^ life ha<l taken on for 
tIuMii, and so no fear of danger eould keep 
them from l)urstiFi^ into son^^. For if you 
are very glad, you find an air upon your lips 
almost before you know it. .\nd if you are 
just a little frightened, and perhajis dream 
at night of lions charging down ujion you 
across a blood-soaked arena, there will be 
nothing quite so good to keep your courage 
up as a noble tune. Soldiers ha\e always 
known this. And the j)ersecute<l Christians 
wgre likely to sing whenever they found 
themselves together. 

The First Church Music 

But w^hat wTre the hymns in which they 
voiced their joy and faith and resolution? 
Certainly none of the ones we sing to-day. 
For our church music, like all our religious 


ceremonies, has a long history behind it. Xo, 
they had to do just what we should have to 
do if we were starting a new religion. They 
took the tunes they knew and wrote new 
words for tliem 

\ow wherever Christians met — in Rome, 
in Greece, in Asia .Minor — the only music 
that they knew was the music the Greeks 
h.ad invented. Xo other people in the ancient 
work! luul understood the art so well; the 
Romans had never done more than borrow 
Grecian music. So all the old Greek “mo<lcs,'’ 
or difTerenl kinds of scales from which tunes 
could be [)ut together, were used to make up 
the tunes the early Christians borrowed and 
tho.se they invcnteil later. Those hymns 
were no more than airs, chanted in unison, 
or perhaj^s an octave apart — no owe had ever 
heard of chords, or of our modern part sing- 
ing. Like all early songs, they would sound 
strange to our ears, for they were sung 
without the regular time beats we are used 
to ip. our music. This was because the 
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music was not thtmght of as something apart 
from the words, but was closely bound up 
with them, so that its rhythm, which is 
known as “free rhythm,*’ was that of ordinary 
speech, unfettered by a fixed accent or 
rhythm, Thisearly 
church music ^\as t 
of the nature of a [ 
melodious speak- 
ing. 1 1 followeil 
the rise and fall 
of the voice. 

In course (^f 
time this rise 
and fall of the 
voice gradually 
was elaborated as 
congregational 
worship developed 
Psalm singing, 
anthems, choir re 
sponse.s had taken 
a fixed form, and 
new melodies were 
created to fit these 
forms. With this 
dev'' 'opnient came 
the need of keeping 
church music 
within strictly re 
ligious limits. 

Some of the earlier 
rules were laid 
down by Saint 
Ambrose, the 
Bisho[) of Milan, 
in the fourth cen- 
tury. Another 
great reformer of 
church music wa^ 

Pope Gregory I 
about the year (mdo. 

Ciregory ruled 
that there should 
be in use eight 
“modes,” or scale;*, 
to which all church 
music should belong; modern music has 
onl\ two modes, major anrl minor. 'Fhe 
names given to (iregor>’’s modes were the 
same as those of the old Circek modes, but 
in fact the tonal structure was entirely 


different. Like the Greek modes, the church 
modes w'ore applied to a free non-m(‘trical 
rendering of the wwds sung in unison- an 
air, so to speak. But the modes were (juit<' 
varied. One was like the major scale of 
to-day. The music or 
chant of that 
period i ^ 
k n o w^ n a s 
“plainsong** or 
(J r eg o r i a n 
chant, called 
after the pope 
musician who 
did so much 
for church music. 

.Man\ oftlio.se fine 
('Id Grc‘gorian fgre- 
go'ri-.m) cha ii t s 
nia\ ])e lu-ard in 
I h e (\i I h o 1 i ( 
church to this 
dii\' and nios( of 
o II r ni o d e r n 
mu^ii has de- 
s( t‘nd(*d t rom 
them Ifanan- 
c i e n I ( I r e e k 
■“houJd wandei 
into a servii (‘ to- 
da\ where those old 
plain songs were being 
^ung, ht‘ would find in 
them mu-ic that he 
undiTslood Our 
modern musi( , on 
the r)i]ici h.ind, 
w’ouhl completeU 
bc'wilder liim. 

he rules of 
(fH^gory the (]reat 
wer(‘ so slric t that 
music changed 
v(‘ry little for at 
Ic'asf three hundred 
years. For though 
the ])eople alwa\s 
sang s(mgs,W'hich spranguj^ nooncknew' from 
where, those “ f oik. songs,” as we calUhem, w ere 
felt to be immoral, and were often forbidden 
by the ch'in'h. So they did not helj) mu( h in 
the growte of music, e.Kce])t that the church 
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This Greek 
minstrel is 
playing upon a 
lyre, the fa- 
vorite instru- 
ment of the 
Greeks, who 
had it from 
the Egyptians 
and passed it 
on to many 
later nations. 
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This musical score may look 
strange to us to-day, but it 
was a great advance on ear- 
lier methods of writing music 
down. Of the first of these, 
probably invented by the peoples of 
the East, we know very little. But 

w’hen music became a part of the church service, various 
schemes of notation were hit upon. These were all of them 
systems of dots and crooks written just above the words of the 
song. They were called the “ncumes,” and on the next page 
you will see a chart of various styles of them. But such systems 
were most unsatisfactory, and many improvements were tried. 
Different colors were used to indicate different letters, and 
gradually lines were added to show the pitch. You will notice 
that the staff above has only four lines. At one time four lines 
were used for sacred music, and five for other kinds. You will 
notice, too, that no measures are indicated, for that was never 
done before the twelfth century. All the music up to quite a 
late date was in triple time, which was thought to be perfect 
because it was the number of the Trinity. By the end of the 
f<)urteenth century the strange-looking neumes had entirely 
given way before the square black notes which you see in this 
page from an old antiphonary f4n-tlf'd-n4-ri), or book containing 
the responses sung in church. In the fifteenth century lozenge- 
shaped notes were added, and tails showed the time value. It 
was not long, then, before our modern system was developed. 
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somctinirs borrowed :i tune from 1h(*m. 

At that early day none of the musical in- 
struments were of much use for anything 
e\ce|)t accomj)animent; and nearly all the 
trained musicians were to be found singing 
and composing for the church ser\ices. So 
the church had things all its 
own way. Uialer its guidance 
the system for writing music 
down was greatly im])roved. 

During the earlier Middle 
Ages music had been set 
down in a sort of system of 
musical shi^rthand known as 
the ‘‘neumes’' (num/). Tt 
was very complicated anrl 
\t‘ry vague, .ind was hard to 
read evi‘n in tln)s(* days. 

Man\’ s[)ecimens still survive 
that w<‘ cannot ]ni//l(‘ nut at 
all. but abniit the year looo 
an Italian monk nanu‘d 
(Juidn Are/zo (g\n*Mn of 
ii ret ' m")) perfi‘('led a method 
of wiiting music down that 
i^ with sotne jm])rove- 
ments \irtuall\ the one we 
use t«)-day. Sirua* it was now' 
tomj)aratively easy to write 
down, and easy to read ac- 
( uralely, music immediately 
began to progress faster than 
it h.id evt‘r done before. 

(neat chonist's were formed, 
and more and more jieople 
b<‘gan to com])ose. 

And gradually those 1)ig 
i lionises of men’s and boys’ 
voices were get ting imjiatient 
ol always singing in unison. 

I 'or one thing, it was not easy 
to manage. Of course the so- 
iminos and the heavy basses 
c()uld ahvays sing an octave 
ajiart, but even that did not 
help the voices in between the 
two the altos and the baritones. Every- 
thiiig was too high or ItM) low for them. 

So at last the choristers hit on the scheme 
of having some of the voices sing at a ]>itch 
lietw’cen the high and low' - usually five notes 
above the air. For at first it was the bass 


that kej)t the air, not the so])ran(j, as to-day. 
And then voices were added at still another 
level. 

'I'hc result w^ould have been jiretty bad 
to our nKidern ears, for though every effort 
was marie to avoirl discorris, some of the 
sounds were very j)ainful; 
and there never was anything 
that w’e should think of as a 
fine resounding chord. 
Peojile w'ould not have likerl 
it at all! The singers simply 
sang along together, each 
])art sawing aw'ay at the tune 
in another key, and trying as 
well as it could to ke(‘j> out of 
its neighbor's way. .Some- 
times thiy w’ere horribly out 
of tune and smnetimes they 
they got along politely; but 
it was always sev(‘ral parts 
singing, each one on its own 
sejxirale l(*vel, or ‘‘register,” 
instead of each part doing its 
share to n\ake up a harmoni- 
ous whole, as in our pait 
songs to-day. 

but how ama;'ing it must 
have sounded to the congre- 
gations, who had never heard 
anything but an air in unison 
lu forc! People were so pa- 
tient with the discords that 
tic comi>osers were en- 
couraged to go ahead with 
e\ ery sort of experiment, just 
to ^ee how' things would 
sound. They trie<l ha\ ing the 
various voices sing the same 
air, but with each one coming 
in a little late, one after the 
other. That wa^ known as a 
“canon.” A ver\ famous one 
called “Sumer is ic umen in” 
was wTitten in I'ngland in llie 
thirteenth century and is 
sometimes sung even to-day. And we still 
follow’ the canon plan in the “rounds” wc 
sing "like “Three blind Mice.*’ 

Then those earnest exiHTimenters tried 
the startling plan oi having their choirs sing 
tw'o different tunes at once! N\nv it is true 


^ ^ * ' Hh.' 1 ‘ 



I tiKiti Vliiiiri 


This picture of the Virgin and Child is 
by the famous Venetian painter Bellini 
(bel-le'nfe), who lived in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. He has shown 
us three musicians of hi.s day, all play- 
ing upon their instruments. The one 
at the left is holding a rebec, an an- 
cestor of the violin. This little instru- 
ment could trace its descent back 
through an early stnnged instrument 
used in the East as much as a thousand 
years before Christ. This was called 
the rebab, and was brought into Europe 
by the Moors, though it may also have 
come in by way of Constantinople. 
The other two instruments are lutes, 
popular throughout the Middle Ages 
and tracing their ancestry back to the 
same little old rebabs that ware the 
ancestors of the rebec. The lute, how- 
ever, was not played with a bow, as the 
rebec was. It was plucked, after the 
manner of our modem mandolin and 
guitar. 
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that there are a few tunes that will go to- 
gether very nicely. “The Spanish Cavalier*’ 
and “Solomon Levi” sound quite eliarrning 
when sung at the same time, liut when the 
thing was tried for the first time, hack in 
the Middle Ages, the tunes did not harmonize 
at all. They were just rammed together, 
and if one voice saw a discord ahead, it 
hurried up to get ])ast that danger spot ^ 
liefore the other voice should have ar- V 
rived there. Words, tune, time, every- m 
thing was different for each voice. Fn 1 
fact, there was very little sense of 
time in those care-free <lays. 

Singers were more eager tt> keej) 
out of one another’s way than to ^ 

keep together. ^ 

JUit gradually men were learn- t 
ing. '1 hey were still tied down to 
those old-fashioned On'gorian 
modes, and each jiart sang its own 
separate tune, \\ith one of tlie 
lower [lartsrari viijg i 
more important lum* 

their ears u ere g(‘t ting H 

used to hearing two, H 

three, or four /JfllHIiUHri 

of different all 

they were learning 
when such comhina- ~ 
tions were jileasant and 

when thev weia* not. In t 


with a certain amount of time, which they 
told off in heats, allowed for each measure. 
Then all the parts could march along abreast 
and all keej) in step. In that way “time” 
came to hti an imj)ortant feature in all music. 
hV)r nowadays a piece may be almost lack- 
ing in “rhythm,” or swing, but it is al- 
ways j)layed in 
some kind of 
“time.” 

besides all 

^ this they were grad- 

ually getting rirl of those 
jjk uhl motles— and it was high 
» fbne. For while the modes 

hafl been most useful to 
^ start with, and had helped to 
give a delightful variety to the 
old (ireek and church melo- 
dies, they now were a kind of 
strait-ia( ket that music found it- 
self in. For harmony could not 
de\ elo]» freely w hile it was against 
the rult's to use shari)s and llats 
in \ our piet e. It was almost as if 
a j)ainter should decide that he 
must never use certain colors. 

It all came about c^uite 
^ iiaturallv. As various 


sung together, the singers 
discoveretl that by using 

l-liotobi M.iroi>..litin Mumi.ui oI Art .1,1,} (HsCOrds COuUl 

A famous nineteenth-century :ivv)ided. Of course a 

French artist named Meissonier . 


other words, they ^^er^* begin- (mfe's6'nya') painted this picture mode never had containeil 
ning to understand what Player.” ,^j^y ^yrin^'n sharps or flats, 

“harmony” is. And it is harmony aii^l when they were a<ldcd the modes be- 
thal makes our magnificent modern mu- gan to merge and vanish, until composers 


sic possible, our choruses, our operas, and 
our great symidionies. I'lie discovery of its 
laws brought alnmt tlie greatest revolution 
in all the history of music. 

And men were finding out other things 
too. For as they learned to fit several jiarts 
together, they had to find some way of ar- 
riving at the end all at the same lime, or of 
arriving at a given chord together. It was 
not a very easy thing to do, when each j^art 
w'as singing its own .separate tune. Voii 
need only try it to see how hard it is. TFut 
gradually they learned how to <livide their 
songs up into short lengths, or “measures,” 


aiul when they were a<ldcd the modes be- 
gan to merge and vanish, until composers 
found that all they needed W’as one “major** 
scale and a “minor" scale. It happened that 
the scale they found most suilctl to their 
pur|H)Ses was the same as the old Greek 
Lydian (Ihl'i-an) mode; and the “minor" 
scale was the same as the oKl H\']^odorian 
(hip'o-do'rl-an) mode. 

When Several Tunes Were Sung at Once 

Toward the close of the Mivldle .\ges some 
very beautiful music was being written, for 
a great deal had been learned about the art. 
The church music was all of the kind we 
have ilescribcd — several tunes, or “voices,” 





This ebony cabinet organ with removable spinet was 

all going along logclhcr. It was called 
‘‘cv»anterpoint,” for when a second voice w’as 
added to the main tune, it had to be made 
to fit, note by note — or ‘‘point against 
point” — and so that style of com])osition 
got its name. 

Music Spreads Outside the Church 

But the musicians were no longer found 
only in church choirs. The folk songs had 
been growring more and more beautiful, and 
the church had stopped frowning upon the 
singing of them. In the south of France the 
aristocratic poets and musicians called trou- 
badours (troo'ba-dour) delighted the knights 
and ladies with original songs. It was not 
beneath the dignity of kings to compose 
in this way; Richard the Lion-hearted was 
one of the troubadours. 

In the north of France the “trouvcrcs” 
(trdo'v&rO were not so highly born, and 
perhaps for that reason they took their 
music more seriously; they were more like 
our professional musicians. One of the 
greatest of them was a hunchback named 
Adam de la Hale (1230-1288), who wrote 


designed in Germany in 1598 by Laurentius Hauslais. 

a great many little thre(-part songs called 
“rondels” (lon'del) and “londcaux ’ (ron'do) 
The Englishman John 1 )un^l*il)lt‘, some two 
centuries later, was one of the great music i.ins 
of his day; and he wms followt^l by a whole 
gre^up of able composers m the Xellierlands, 
of whom a man namc'd Joscjuin des Prcis 
f/heWkaX' clf pra) was the bc'st He ha'- 
b(‘en called the first gre-at composer. 

\nd so music s])read. England had her 
w'andering minstrels, who sang in noble 
hall or in the market ])lace. (rermany had 
her “minnesingers” (mln'e-sing'er), highborn 
musicians who, like the troubadours, sang 
their own poems to w'hile away the heavy 
hours for knights and ladies. The name 
means “singers of love”; and for accompani- 
ment they used the romantic harp. 

Tournaments of Song 

Wagner in his great oj)era “Tannhau.ser” 
(tan'hoi-/er) shows how the minnesingers 
held their “Tournaments of Song” at famous 
castles in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and gives us a portrait of the greatest 
of them. Wolfram von Eschenbach (v6l'fram 
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fon Csh'Cn-biiK). And in another ojiera, 
“The Mastersingers/* Wagner shows us 
Hans Sachs (ziiKs), a famous cohl)ler-[)oet 
who lived in the early sixteenth century and 
belonged to one of the musical guilds. I'hese 
had grown up among the humbler j)eoj)le 
in the German cities and had taken the 
])lacc of the minnesingers. 

A guild was a good deal like a tnide union; 
and the mastersingers were members of 
various guilds of musicians. 'Fhey held 
vocal comj)etitions in the schools and 
churches and on the open meadows, with 
the strictest of rules t<) govern the contests. 
\'ou see, as the people learned to love music 
more and more, the musicians grew to be 
more and more important persons. Hy 1550 
we have names of men who were writing or 
singing music in all the countries of Kurope 

among them Martin Luther himself. 

It is easy to see that all th(‘se hard-working 
musicians would not be satisfu'd long vith 
their funny Vuuk instruments. I'hey 

soon s(d to work to improve the ones they 
had and to inv<‘nt new ones, d'hey di<l a 
great deal for the lute, a very old instrument 
somewhat like a guitar; its blunt little notes 
accompanu‘d the songs of the troubadours 
and of the lovelorn maidens who are always 
picture<l at the window of a frowning castle 

lOW(T. 

What the First Organs Were Like 

but of course men worke<l hanlest to 
perfect the organ, for the lute was used only 
by individual musicians, \\hile the organ 
was used in the church services. We have 
some very amii.sing old lifth-centurv pictures 
of various kinds of organs. How quaint and 
strange those little instruments must have 
been! The ynpes, made of wood or metal, 
were bound together in every ]>ossil)lc shai>e, 
and the wind was sometimes sujijdied by as 
many as four sets of bellows, each set blown 
by a different man, who had to wear iron 
shoes, for he trod the bellows down, before 


the keyboard was invented there often had 
to be two players for each organ; and when 
an in.strument did have keys, it sometimes 
took the whole of a man’s fist to push one 
down. 

Mr. Cecil Forsyth has given us an amusing 
account of what it must have been like to 
play on the organ built about 957 in Win- 
chester Cathedral in Kngland: “We can 
imagine the organists - all men ])icked for 
their physique- darting madly to and fro 
at the key-boarfl, screwTrl up to the ex- 
citement of smiting the right key at the right 
moment, and attacking it with all the force 
of th(‘ir bodiis gathered into their thickly- 
glove<] hancU; the toiling, moiling crow'd of 
blowers behind, treading aw'ay for dear life 
to keep the wind-chest full; the frightful din 
of the In^avy timber mechanism, creaking 
and groaning like a four-decker in a hea\y 
.sea.’’ 

And yet many of the ])eople living at that 
time thought that the tone of those awkward 
old contrivance'^ was yrry sweet and pure. 

Music’s Greatest Messenger 

In the ninth and tenth centuries organs 
were w’onderfully improved, and the big 
churches and cathedrals everywhere in 
Kurope began to install as fine ones as could 
be made. It is hard to imagine wdiat a service 
mu^l have been without them, for no other 
instrument can compare with them for rich- 
ness and soU-mnity of tone. It is probably 
true that the organ has done more than any 
other instrunient to spread the knowledge 
and love of music. 

And now^ we shall bid farewell to the Mid- 
dle .\ges, with its music-loving monks, who 
were the teachers, its romantic troubadours 
and minnesingers, who made music the 
fashion, and its great contests of song. It 
laid the broad foundation for the line music 
that was to come. For in the days that 
followed, the great art flowered into what 
we call its Golden Age. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 
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MUSIC C:OMES OF A(5K AT LAST 
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ouhestra 12 ’2<, indbdlets 12 227 
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irain in iisaiic m ikci 
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Putute Hunt 
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Leisure^time Activities 

Examine a violin find the bridge \ isit a museum and try to find 
pegs fingerboard and strings pictures or models of the old 

Ask >our music teacher to pla> viols and also of a Stradivarius. 

a madrigal 

Summary Statement 

\fter the Middle \ges, secular kevbotird instiumcnts were in use 
music became popular, especialh and violins were perfected Opera 
the madrigals Various viols and was intr iduced 
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The Italians seem born to music so it is fitting that a humble performer such as one may hear along the 
the painter of this Italian scene should have shown us city streets or country roads almost anywhere m Italy 

MUSIC COMES of AGE at LAST 

A "Golden Age” and a "New Age” Started Everybody Who Liked a 
Tune Going to Hear Music Sung and Played in Public Halls, as 
Well as in Churches and Palaces; and in Italy a Handful of Men 
Were Making Violins Such as the World Has Never Seen Since 

0 \VE >ou ever nolued thu gu vt on tvuwvhere The gallant Magellan 

events have a wav of happening at snlmg around the world On the wf>t 
about the same time’ llwic seem side of the \tlantic a whole new eemtmenl 
to be- certain penoels when all the hard work, w is being opened up The greatest dram- 
men have been doing for two or three cen- ati«.t the world has ever seen was writing 
tunes past suddenly begins to bear fruit plavs and poelrv that will make the name ot 
'rhen everyone wakes up to the fact that Shake sjx are famous for centuries to come 
the world is an ama/ing plaec, and jicoplc \nd in tverv comer of Europe a fever for 
feel that It IS a line thing to be alive action had seized men’s minds It wa- 

Nowr It was during sueh a time that Ilenrv' while all this was going on that music 
VIII and Good Queen Ikss sat on the throne eamc into its Golden Age— its first age of 
of England Exciting things were going perleetion 
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Now who were the musicians who put that had nothing to do with religion 
all those surging feelings into beautiful ‘‘sci^ular'' (sfk'u-lAr) music, ^^c call it -and 
sounds? Mightiest of all was the great the sim])le old songs of the jicople, or ‘‘folk 
Palestrina (paMas-tre'na), an Italian who songs,” were on everybody’s lips, 
lived in Rome during the sLxteenth century nir ^ 

and wrote music for the choir of the ])ope. what Is a Madrigal? 

Everything he composed was for the church, It was now that all this secular musu 
and was intended for choruses of male voices came into its own. Composers all tried 
without any accompaniment- Ho took the their haml at writing madtigals (mad'rT-gal) 
aw'kward, stuttering music of the Middle These were songs of Kne or nature or si)ring 
Agesand wove all those sc'paratc independent time, wiitten for several .sejiaratc \oi(es 
voices that make up what we call c(umter- without any accomiianiment. An\ thing 
}X)int into a whole that was beautiful and fresher, livelier, and lovelier than some of 
dignified and harmonious. He was one of those old marlrigals it would be haid io lind 
the greatest writers of Siicred music who dhe composers kej>t the ditTerint tunes, or 
ever lived. Many of you know his beautiful “voices,’' all going at oiue in and out and 
Christmas carol, ‘Tiehold a rose of htaut\ all together- in an ama/ing wav, like a 
from Jesse’s rod is sprung." inggler keeping a number of balls all in the 

air at the .same lime. And the songs were 
The Age of the Folk Song often full of teelmg, too. Of loiirse, peo|)le 

But you will remember that the woild loxed them, for the common tunes that 
outside the church’s walls was full of eve itc- ploughbovs whistled and lads and lassiVs 
ment. Men were thinking all .sorts of new <Kinced to were w<)\en into ilum. 
things, and feeling verv' deeply. It was The finest madrigals wen* written in 
hardly likely that they could keep from Ttalv, the coiintrv' when* e\ci\one seems 

bursting into song. For some time , . . , to be born with a song 

. , - , , .It was on the lips of simple people , , . 

mi ’Clans had been WTiting music bke these that our beautiful folk <>n his lips But J ng 

music was bom. Year after year 
and century after century they have 
worn the same costumes, sung the 
— same songs, and worshiped in the 

same churches as their ancestors 

^ This particu^r little procession is 

gomg into a church in Swe- 
den, but you may find simi- 
lar groups everywhere in 
Europe, and the songs they 
sing are among the most 
beautiful in the world 
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land was a close secoml. Queen Elizabeth 
was delighted with the ones written by 
Byrd and Morley; and those charming 
songs grew so popular that they were sung 
everywhere. “A gentleman would take his 
part in a madrigal then as readily as he now 
takes a hand at bridge.'’ And what iH)etry 
those composers ha<l to choose from when 
they wanted . 


the ancestors of our bass viols, violins, 
and ’cellos. 

And still more interesting than tlie viols 
was a little stringed instrument that the 
English peoi)lc bought for their homes. 
It had a keyboard, as our piano has, and 
was called a virginal - or a “pair of virginals.” 
Its little tinkle .sounds very thin to us 
, to-day, for the 


w'ords to set to 
music I — Thomas 
Campion, Sir 
Philip Sidney, 
Edmund Spenser, 
and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. No 
w’onder it was the 
Golden Age of 
song! 

Orlando Gib- 
bons ( 1 583-1625) 
w’as another Eng- 
1 i s h m a n w’ li o 
wTOtc madrigals 
as well as fine 
church music; 
an ' Orlandus 
Lassus (1520- 
i5q4), a native of 
the Netherlands 
and one of the 
greatest musi- 
cians of the 
(Jo 1 den Age, 
knew' h o w' to 
please both the 
priests in church 
and lords and 
ladies in the 
drawing-room. 

One of the 
things that in- 



This village musician from Germany is playing upon a quaint little 
rebec shaped like a boat and so small that he could stick it in his 
pocket to take to country dances. It was one of the forerunners of 
the violin, and in turn traced its descent back to the ancient oriental 
rebab, which often was shaped in this odd fashion. 


strings w'ere 
plucked instead 
of being struck, 
and so did not re- 
sound. But in 
S h a k e s p care’s 
time the virginal 
was one of the 
noblest of instru- 
ments. Henry 
VI IT, (^)ueen 
Mary, ami ()ueen 
Elizabeth all w'cre 
skilled in ])la\ing 
upon it; and we 
have to this day 
a famous boc^k <»f 
dainty I i t t 1 (‘ 
pieces, full ol 
scales gnd turns, 
which is ra]Ie<i 
“Queen I\li/a- 
belh’s \drginal 
Book.” 

T h e s p i n e t 
fspTn'^t), the 
c 1 a \ i c h o r d 
( k hi v'T-kc)rd) , 
and the harpsi- 
c h o r d w e r e 
played as much 
as the virginals at 
this time. All of 


terests us most about these madrigal writers them were stringed instruments with key- 
is the fact that many of the things they boards— little humble ancestors of our own 
wrote could be either sung by voices or i)iano. 
played by instruments. “Apt for voices 

or viols” was the phrase that many a madri- When the First Opera Was Written 

gal carried on its title page. And that Like all the other ages, the Golden Age, 
means that instruments w'cre being im- too, had to pass away. Its music had 
proved and at last were being used for been perfect of its kind, but it never had 
something besides accompaniment. Those been able to voice men’s stormier moods, 
viols, which were of diflercnt sizes, were and so, after a time, its com|>oscrs found 
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they had said about all that they knew how 
to say. 

So they went ahead and invented some- 
thing new. For that is what men always 
must be doing if the worhl is to jirogress. 
And the new thing they invented was nothing 
less than opera - -that mighty combination 
of voices and instruments which has 
given us so much of our l)(‘st music. 

Of course people at 
first shook tlieir heads, 
d'his new form, 

once 

what with choruses and 
solos and interludes and WCSh 
a kind of singsong, tune- 
less talk calk'd '^recita- 

iusl a horrid hodge- 

1 n )dg(‘ t o a g< h I . . u» . . ^ 

„f ,h.. ,..,1,1,. wi,„ i,..:i iK.is.'riir.a! 

hear ment played with a bow. 


grown up to near ment played with a bow. M 

,.„.l,inB l,„l ,1,.. „l.l H 

unaccompanied part sixteenth century. mW 
,1 And in the lower .§ A 
songs. 1 here were all right-hand corner is ' 

kinds of new chords * horrifying 

attair from Central 

and new arrange- Africa. It resembles a lyre, and 
menls of the old ones. * human skull. 

.\nd there wen' even intentional di>cords, or 
<»r ‘Mi'isonances” (dls'o-nans)- which seemed ni 
ridiculous and almo'it wicked I People tli 
laughed or hissed just the way they laugh ti: 
or hiss at the new styles of music nowadays. 

to 

The First Opera 

Hut a genius named C'laudio Monleverde H 
(mon'ta-varMa), an Italian, cam** along and w’( 
showed what could be <lone. Other men w'i 
had bla/ed the trail. A grouj) of musicians tc 
in Florence had been trying to imitate the tc 


of it. In it there was no sjioken word; 
everything w’as sung. He called it “Orfeo,*’ 
and produced it in 1O07 to entertain the 
members of the court of the Duke of Mantua. 
Of course it was the Duke who paid for the 
entertainment; that was always the way in 
lh(jse days. 

'l‘he orchestra that played on that great 
^ occasion W'ould have sounded very thin 
and almost laughable to us. To begin 
w'ith, there were several little portable 
organs, called “positives” and “rcgals.” 

H a few' keys and 

ch power. There 
of harpsichords 
utes, of difTercnt 
a good deal like 
». Ami then there 

wind instruments 

nt.’, »c cral 
s, and one llutc. 
>se little piping, 
scraping con- 
‘ up the orchestra 
that all our amazing modern 
orchestras have <lescended from. Hut they 
must h.ivi' .seemed quite overwhelming to 
that noble auiilence at the Duke of Man- 
tua's. 

Of course other musicians were not slow 
to follow' Moiitevcrde's lead. Another 
Italian named C'arissimi (ka-res'sT-mc) set 
Hible stories to music. His compositions 
were just like an opcr*a e\ce]>t that there 
was no action- the whole story had to be 
told by the .singers. We call them “ora- 
torios” (br'a-to'ri-o). 


(irceks, wdio had always luul a chorus as 
part of their tragedies and comedies. The 
first attempt of these Italians, and the very 
first opera ever producc<l, was Jacopo Peri’s 
(nii're) “Dafne” (diif'ne), ]>erformed in the 
year 1507, at the ('‘orsi (kor'se) Palace in 
F'lorcnce. Tt was a great success. So 
Monleverde (1507 the old (ireek 

story of OqAeus and made a music drama 


What Is an Aria? 

Carissimi had a pupil named Alessandro 
Scarlatti (a'les-siin'dro skar-liil'le) who filled 
his oj^cras with lovely little airs to be sung 
by a single voice and so y^erfecietl what we 
call the aria da cai^o (ii'ri-a dii ka'|x>\ or, 
as w'o now' call it for short, the aria. People 
always love to hear tlu>se charming operatic 
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This is Che great Stradivari himself at work in the 
shop from which he turned out the most perfect 

songs, partly because the melody is pretty 
and lartly because they are UMUilly so simple. 
For an aria such as the Italians wrote mostly 
follows the same general pattern — first a 
tune in one key, then another tune leading 
into another key, and then a repetition of 
the first tunc. This is known as the “binary” 
(bi'na-rl) form. Though it is much too 
short to be an aria, “.Swanee River” is a 
good example of the scheme. Scarlatti, with 
his little arias, did a great deal to help people 
to write music in a single key. Idiose old 
“modes” were at last left far beliind, and 
harmony had come to take their place. 

When Opera Left the Courts 

It was during Scarlatti’s day (1650-172^) 
that opera esca[)ed from the courts of dukes 
and bishops and came to be a thing that 
everyone could go to hear. For in 1^41 
the first opera house harl been opened in 
Venice. 

And it was a friend of Scarlatti’s - a man 
named Corelli (ko-rCFle) — who became the 
first great violinist in history. Ct)relli 
(i653~i 7I3) was the first man who really 
understood writing music for the violin. 


violins the world has ever seen. Any one of them is 
now worth a fortune to its lucky possessor. 

And it uaj5 a line thing that he did, for the 
Italians had already begun lo make those 
famous violins that after two centuries and 
a half are still the most perfect the worKI 
has ever seen. 

• The Master Violin Maker 

It was in the little town of Cremona 
(kre-mo'na) that tlie mo^t famous one^ 
were made. Whole families of geniuses 
fathers, sons, gramlMins, great-neph(;ws 
W4»rke<l and experimented, each maker lov- 
ingly spending himself to fashion that 
magical combination of wood and catgul 
which is j)crha])S the most perfect musical 
instrument that we have. 

Out of the clumsy viols and twanging 
rebecs (re'bek) the early violins grew. It 
was the Hindus who first had the idea of 
playing an instrument with a bow (1500 
n.c.). The Arabs brought the invention 
into Europe in the seventh centur>^ Then 
almost a thousand years had to [>ass before 
various families in Italy, like the Amatis 
(ii-ma'te) and the Guarncris (gwiir-na're), 
worked out the violin. Hut it was Antonio 
Stradivari (stra'de-vii're) who was the great- 
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Photo by Metropolitko Mumuui of Art 

Here ere verious ancestors of the modem violin and the Moorish rebec at and the pear-shaped rebec 
of other orchestral instruments related to it— the bass at I which was played all over Europe during the 

viol» the viola» and the violoncello. At A and B are Middle Ages. The Wends» a Slavic people of Central 

primitive musical bows, the one at the left with a Europe^ used to play a fiddle shown at J. And then 

resonator. Many an early hunter must have learned came the viols (K). These were of various sizes, but 

that he could get a musical sound by drawing his bow all had flat backs and most of them had six strings, 

across the tense strings of various early instruments. They were in use from the last part of the fifteenth 

such as the primitive African lyre at C or the Greek century until the end of the seventeenth century. By 
lyre at D, in both of which the strings were plucked. then the violin (M) had taken their place, though our 
So it is not surprising to find that the Cretan **lyra” modem bass viol still survives as a form of one of 

at E was played with a bow. Hezt came the German those early viols. The tenor viol was the first to take 

rotta, at which was plucked at first but by the on the violin shape, and was called a viola (v6-d'lA). 
eleventh century was played upon with a bow. This It still figures in our orchestras to-day. A bass viol 

developed into tiie Welsh erwth (krdbth), at L, which of medium range, known as the viola da gamba — the 

some thmk was an ancestor of the violm, though it **viol for the leg”— underwent the same change and 

was always plucked. Now while all these instruments became our modem violoncello. Because the tone of 

were developing m Europe, there was bemg played in the viols was weak, the main atnngs were sometimes 

Asia a little pear-shaped ^air called the rebab (ri- reinforced by another set of strings beneath them, 

bab'). This was brought into Europe, bow and all, by which vibrated in sjrmpathy. Such was the viola 

the Arabs, and came to be known as the rebec. To d’amore (dS-mO'r&), or “viol of love,” shown at N. 

this type of instrument belong the Arabian fiddle at G, Its tone was very rich and beautiful. 
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'rho French ha\e iilways had a stronf^ 
feeling for what was dramatic. They were 
not long in seeing how great an invention 
opera \vas, with its orchestra, its solos, its 
accompaniecl choruses, and its thrilling 
situations. So they took, it over and eni- 
j)hasi/A‘d the action. For a long time they 
had had little dramatic ])lays with songs and 
dancing, so they introduced dances, or 
“ballets’’ (ba'ir*'), into their oj)eras "I he\ 
still uscvl plenty of arias, but at legist lht\ 
broke them up with dancing, an<l made* 
them shorter than those the Italians wert‘ 
usc‘d to hearing. 

1 hc'v also learnc^l the iu‘w art of writing 
haimonies from their neighbors across the 
Alps, esj)efially fiom a r.iscally fcllcn\ named 
Lulli flu'll one of the few gH*al musicians 
who was a scoundrel tcui. 'I he ])c)or lad had 
gonc‘ to France in his \outh, and liad ha<I 
r.ither a ba<l time* lie had bc‘en oljli^cd to 
pick up most of his musical cviuc.ition foi 
himselt Hul ne got an ap]>oinlmcnt a^ 
musK lan to King l.ouis \l\\ and with that 
start loigc^d ahcMcl iaj)idl\ 

Writing Operas for a Court 

Liilb fin^^ i(iS7» was quick to see what 
it w.is that the Irencli liked, and Ins music 
plcMsed the loiirl so nun h that he was able 
to dn\<* out all his n\,ds and forbid the 
jiroduc lion of any ojuias e\cc])l his own 
As a ii*sult, when he* du*d theie were \er\ 
few good com])oseis in I rance* until the* 
time of Jean IMulipiie Rameau 


a writer of leally fine operas, and Fran<;ois 
(\)uj)erin (froN'swa' k(ir/j>e-raX'), w^ho 
wrote many fascinating little series of dance 
tunes for ]>c‘ople to play. We call such a 
set of sc'parate ])ieces a “suite'* (swet). 

'^I'o Imgland, loo, oj)CTa and the new* forms 
of music found their way. In that countrv 
was an e\tremc*Iy gifted ycjung man named 
IIenr\ Fiircc‘11 fi6:^S- i6f;5), the grc*atost 
composer ot his day. lie wrote music of 
c\cry kind, c*spcci.illy a great deal of mag- 
niiiccrit church music, for he was cjrganist 
in Wc'simiri'-ler Aldiey. And it was he who 
(oni])C)s(*d tlic lirst great English opera, 
callc**! “Dido and \eneas.“ It is amusing 
to us to“da\ to know that it was written to 
Im j)c*rform(*d In the ])U])ils of a “boarding 
school ot gc ntlc*w(»mc*n“ near London 

A La^d Where Music Throve 

In (icrmain the* exciting new' music was 
of coll! sc getting a hcMring. There a man 
nam(*d Ilcinruh Sc hut/. (1:585-1072), a 
famous writer of madrigals, w'as comjxising 
bcautiiiil things and Indping to c’ljien the 
wa\ for one of the grc‘atest composers of 
all time, Joh.inn Sc*bastiaii Bach (baKV 
lor b\ the end of the se\enteenth century 
il was clear that the (Icrmans were going 
to be a music -loMiig race ILverywhcrc* the\ 
were singing and ])].i>ing All the towns had 
skillc'd musuians as organists, and good 
music w*i-> CiniiiUg to lie necessary to e\ery- 
bod\ It is in -uch soil that music'al genius 
can be c*\j)c*ctc'd to bloom. 



The HISTORY of MUSIC 


Reading l^nit 
No. 4 


musk: beuins to sound modern 

\(}t* hot ba^it nDonuntion I nt \tatistn ul ami i um nt jtu t\ 

not iounti on this ^ai^i , tonsnit (onsult tfn Rn hards \ i ar Hook 
tin ^iNfiai Indt \, \ ol / -j Indt \ 

hUetestifi^ I acts Kxplatned 

Bachs cDiUnbiitinns t(» musu Chinibci iiuisk 12 2^1 

12 22g ^2 I he histniN aiui dtsinplion nt 

1 he timiu 12 2U son it i 12 2^ \ 

Btich lempeis the si ile 12 Ilu (U\iIo|Miunt iml piltern ot 
2U it i torin 12 

Handel ind the otalono 12 Mo/jrt s s\niphi>nKs .ind opu is 

lheMes>iah 12 12 2^7 

Ha\dn introduces the stnnir (duck iniphisi/cs dr ini i in 

cjuartet 12 opci i 12 2^7 

Things to I /link 4 boat 

\\ h\ IS counterpoint intcicstinii' Ho\n do ojui is and oritoiios 

How did Bich tempci ur ail dittei '* 

just the "(alt- What instrnnii nis loinjuisi tin 

\\h\ \^as 1 he W ell- 1 emperi d sinni: i|Uirlcl’' 

Clavier written*' Whit is the piltern ol tin 

W h\ do audiences st,ind durin<r son it i loini 

the Hallelujah C horns oi 1 he W lut were (jlucks kIims iboul 

Messiah opera*' 

Putin e Hunt 

W’hat is unusual in the clef smns *12 2 ’ij 

and smnature ot Bach s manu On what instrument w is Mo/ni 
script excerpt*' 12 2^ in aei ompbshi d pertoinui' 

W h\ was the he id of the lute 12 ‘»2o 

sometimes sit at an an^le** 

Related Matenal 

W hich Kre it I icnch writers were ilissicists in musii 6 '>s'’ 

spreadin^< democrat 11 ideas 12 417 

durin^^ the time of the carlv 

Let surest I tne Ictivities 

PROILC I \C^ I Studv the string: quaitet music sonatas 

music section of a dailv news svmiihonies operas (and their 

paper for current programs ol composers) jierlormed dining the 

music Make a list of oratorios next two weeks 

Summary Statement 

Bach ‘^tempered the scale torio Mo/art and Havdn pre- 

gdve us lasting chinch music, and iMrecl the wav for HcethovcMi bv 

the highest type of counterpoint writing string quartets, sonatas, 

Handel brought Italian opera to and symphonies 
England and then develot)ed ora- 
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The fifteenth century Italian painter Carpaccio kar> increase the tension of the stnngs and to be handy 
pat chu has left ub this picture of a boy playing the for tuning during a performance for the lutes were 
lute Here the head, with its tuning pegs, was set at famous for getting out of tune They were of different 
an an^le with the neck of the instrument in order to sizes, some as much as six feet long 

MUSIC BEGINS to SOUND MODERN 
How a Great Man Came into Fame a Hundred Years after His 
Death, and How AH Paris Fell to Fighting over the Way in 
Which an Opera Ought to Be Written Alt of Which 
Happened in the Days of the Stately Minuet 


fathti wrote for llum to i>la\ , tlu\ dul not ami miking ktaulilul h\rmomeb when tht\ 
know that chiUlrtn two humlrcd Mars liUr inttl It \ou aic hsttning for a single an 
would be toiling awa\ at tht sanu lillk with chords to till it in — like ‘‘Home, Swei l 
lessons Those “Two part” and ‘ Ihrii Home’ oi “Ncinr, m> God, to Ihc^e 

part TiiMiitions” of the grtat man an still \ou will M>on be lost in a ma/e of whirling 

I' c IksI things tlure art to help a beginnti notes Hut onee \ou open \our earb and 
to learn about that fasciniting musaal set \oui wils at woik, \ou will fexd tint 
pu/zle we know as “counterpoint ” there is nothing m the workl more last mating 

It rcallv IS not a pu/zle at all once one th in tning to disentangk all those e harming 
has the secret It is nothing more than a little tunes and follow the adventures of each 


TJT^HrX the tw(nt\ children of Johinn 
I (vo'h in) Sebastian Huh (biK) pru 
tieed the little puns th it their gifteil 


sines ()l short tunes— two or three or four 
or mine ehising each euhei about, in and 
emt and around all going at the same time 
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We have already seen that all the music 
of the Middle Ages was written in this style 
-before j:)eoplc knew anything about ‘'time'' 
or “rhythm" or “key.'’ And we have seen 
how men gradually groped about until they 
found out all those things that seem so 
necessary to our 
idea of music to- 
day. In doing .so, 
they paved the 
way for the great 
Bach (1685- 
i75o\ He took 
all their discover- 
ies and made out 
of them music so 
{perfect that no 
one since has 
been able to 
equal him in 
writing counter- 
point, or what w'e 
call polvphonic 
(pol'I-fcm'Tk)— 

“many-voiced" 

— music. 

An more in- 
teresting still — 
that music he 
wrote some two 
hundred years 
ago has helped to 
teach the art to 
nearly all the 
great composers 
since his day. 

They might write 
songs or s\ mpho- 
nics in quite a 
different style 
from his, but 
they alw^ays sat 
at his feet to learn what music ought to be, 
and wrote the better for it. For about a 
century the general jjublic could not under- 
stand him. Counterpoint went out of style 
— crowded out by the new love of mekxly 
and harmony — and Bach's great works lay 
almost forgotten. But gradually the greater 
musicians began to teach the people how 
beautiful those old masterpieces were, until 
to-day Bach’s name apt)cars on fine concert 


])rograms as often tis the names of Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Brahms. 

Of course there still are a good many 
people who do not care for Bach. They 
say they cannot understand him. But that 
is usually because they have never learned 

, the secret of fol- 
j lowdng all his 
little tunes, or 
“parts,’" kef)t 
going so slvillfulh 
together. The\ 
look for an air 
and chords, and 
so they are be- 
wildered. 'rhe\ 
never know the 
c\citement of 
watching all 
those parts 
march on to a 
triumi)hant close 
Then, too, it is 
true that if \oii 
.ire to ke<‘p ttac k 
of .ill those intei 
wea\ing strands, 
>ou must keep 
wide a w a k 
There is no gocul 
way to enjo\ 
Bach and pl.i\ .1 
hand of bridge at 
the same lime! 

The great man 
w' rote music of 
every kind ex- 
cept ojXTa; but 
he was a superb 
organist, and his 
church music is 
the fint'st of all 
No one has ever been able to equal him in 
that form since. Fvery year during Lent 
choruses everywhere sing his “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” a musical setting 
of the account of Christ's crucifi\ion as told 
in Matthew's gospel. It and an arrangement 
in B minor of the Mass of the Catholic 
church arc perhaps his two finest works. 

But he wrote beautiful short compositions, 
too. Many of them were fugues (fug). 



During the eighteenth century and the early part of the nuieteenth 
little lassies took lessons upon the harpsichord. It is such a lesson 
that the artist has so charmingly shown here. 
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pieces in which every part, as it comes in, 
repeats in its turn the musical sentence with 
which the first part opened the piece. Then 
they all weave in and out, from time to time 
repeating that first sentence, or “subject,’’ 
tossing it about, now high, now low, now 
this way, now that, until, with a fine air of 
satisfaction and decision, they all (ome out 


It was a dainty little instrument, with a 
sw'cet, soft tone --too soft to be heard except 
in a small room. But it had one great ad- 
vantage ov(T its more i)ow'erful brother, the 
harjjsichord. Both of them w'ere stringed 
instruments with keyboards, but the little 
clavichord w'as so jdanned that it was ])os- 
sible to play both lourl and soft U])on it, 



1*1 (.»t I l)\ It II I’**! M M nil 


This music is in the hand of the great Bach, and in 
the upper right-hand corner is his signature. It is the 

together at the end. It is easy to see wliy 
the pieti* look its nanie fiom a l^atin won! 
meaning “llight” or “lleeing.” Many fugues 
followed very complicated patterns. 

The Inventor of Our Modern Scale 

But besi<les giving us Ins masterly com- 
positions, Baeh did something else for the 
jirogrcss of music whiih was of the greatest 
imjiorlancc. lie gaM* us the modern “tem- 
pered” scale, which is the one we have used 
ever since his day. For among his shorter 
works is a little collection of preludes 
(prtd'ud) and fugues called “The Well- 
tempered Clavier.” 

Now although so many of Baelfs works 
arc |)layed on the jiiano to-day, none of 
them were written for it. He had never 
seen a jiiano w’hen he wrote those little ]Meces 
fur the “well-temj>ercMl clavier’' (kla-ver'). 
When he was at home, out of reach ol the 
church organ he lovc‘d so well, he played 
cither upon the har|)sichord or the clavi- 
chord (klav'I-k6rd), l)Ut he liked the clavi- 
chord best. 


first three bara of a prelude from Part II of his “Well- 
tempered Clavier,” published m I744* 

while all the notes a harp‘^ichord had 
just the ''iinu* volume. 

Now as ihr great master played more ami 
more upon his iki\iilu>rd, he grew' more ami 
more dis^atislie<l witli the way it was com- 
monly tuned, lor mu'^ic written in certain 
keys, the tuning was almost j)erfcct, bin 
just because* it w'as good for those keys, it 
was St) out of tune for other keys that music 
wiitten in them lould mit be jdayed on it 
at all. d'he sharjis wc^e all loo high and 
the ikils w'ere all too low. And that did 
not ])lease a musician like liach, who wanted 
to compose in all the keys. 

The Last Finishing Touch 

.^o he hit upon a compromise. By tuning 
his clavichord so that no scale would lie 
cjuite jierfect uj)on it, he nunle it ]X)ssible 
to play all the scales reasonably well, ami 
so could use it to com]>ose and play music 
written i?i all those dilTerent keys. That 
“tempered,” or adjusted, scale is the one 
we use to-day. It is the last stc']) taken b) 
the human race in that long process of de- 
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vcloping t>ur present serviceable scale out 
of the queer little three-toned scales that 
were the only kind early men couM sing. 
Upon that progress all our beautiful modern 
music rests. 

So sure was Tiach that this was the best 
possible way to tune an instrument 
that he made up his mind to prove it 
by writing the collection of little 
piinres for the '‘well-tempered 
clavier^’ - a term that included 
both harpsichord and clavi- 
chord. In his book he was care- 
ful to include compositions 
written in every one of the dif- | 
ferent keys, in order to show 
how useful his invention could 
be. 

Now during all the years in 
which Bach was do- 
ing his great work, he j 
stayed at home in 
(lermaiiy and wrote / / f 

music for Germans to * • ^ 

hear. And though he 

knen' all about the ' t ; 

o,H IS the Italians 

were writing, and the ' 

anas tht\ lo\td so fliuto l>y bntiah Muafiuu 


scale out an empty <)pera house on his hands during 
icales that laMit, when operas were forbidden. He was 
ould sing, in need of money, so he patched together a 
Pul modern kind of sacred music drama, wdiich pleased 
people so much that he turned his attention 
,s the best to w'riting “oratorios” (or'a-to'rl-d). These 
ent are a good deal like operas except 

that there is no acting and no cos- 
tumes or scenery. Kverything 
that haj>pens in the story is de- 
scribed and commented on in 
the songs, 'rhe subjirt and the 
words of an oratorio are su[)- 
posed to be taken from the 
Bible. When the words are not 
sacred the jiiece is called a 
“cantata” (kan-tii'tab 

At last Flandel had found his 
great gift. He wrote tweiitv- 
si\ oratorios alto- 
gether. most of them 
j I A sacred. Many of 

those great works are 



iiermany ana wTOie / / T? .Fy those great works are 

music for Germans to * ‘ ' If' sung to-day. All over 

hear. And though he .' ( 1 / 

knew' all about the / j ” p j given at 

o,H IS the Italians fy Christmas lime, an, 1 

were writing, an,l the ‘/t- \ : i there are lew nuisu 

arias they loved so im.o,., i.y Br.ti.h Mu«.ua. loving jiersons who 

much, he never tried to copy Above is . poitwit of George Fred- have not heard its great Halle- 
the Italian .Style. He said what erick Handel, the great composer lujah ('horus. When it was 
he had to say in his own way, SpeSi 5 ^"b«ra * of o*'conceJto *^n •""''I ^'ing in London, in 17.}^. 

and to the best of his abilitv. Handel’s own bend. They ire the th(> King and the whole auili- 
-- , . 1 • ' same as the opening bars of the . .1 • r . r 

He was too great and sincere chorus “And the glory of the Lord,” ence n>se lu t heir fe(‘t as of one 

a man to do anything else. Messiah.” accord when those might \' hal- 


Now only a month before Bach was born, 
another famous musician had been born in 
Germany. This was George Frederick 
Handel (1685-1750) who, next to liach, 
w'as the greatest musician of his day. But 
early in his life Handel began to copy the 
Italian music, for he loved ()])era. He trav- 
eled in Italy and met the musicians there, 
and w'hen he finally went to Fngland to live, 
he imported Italian opera and taught the 
Fnglish people to like it. And of course he 
wrote a great many successful operas him- 
self. 

What Is an Oratorio? 

It happened, however, that the tide turned 
in his fortunes, and be found himself with 


Messiah. accord when those miglitN' hal- 

lelujahs led into th<* theme, “For the Lord 
(fod omnipotent reigneth.” .\nd ever since 
then people have stood up for the Hallelujah 
Chorus all over the world. Indeed, it is as 
hard for an audience to keep its .scat to-day 
as it was tw'i; hu ruin'd years ago. 

Those oratorios are the work w'c remember 
Handel by. They arc' full of lieautiful, tender 
melodies and of noble choruses. Handel 
knew how to write as ihc' Italians were writ- 
ing, but he knew henv to write fmo counter- 
j)oint, too- -a thing the Italians had almost 
forgotten how to do. And he never failed 
to make the most of a dramatic situation, 
for he had a vivid imagination and the 
things he wTote about were very real to him. 
After he first heard his own Hallelujah 
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When he was still under thirty, Mozart was the idol of most daily Those were not held in auditonums, how- 
the gay society in Vienna, where he gave concerts al* ever, but were for small gatherings in pnvate homes 


( liorus, Ik said ‘ I did think 1 did set 
Ihavcn Dptiud and tht j'rial (nxl himself * 

The Greatest Boy Musician 

Not far fiom tlu tinit whin Hindtl a 
hhnd olcl min was hiuithinj; his last in 
I ondon, another (itrmin nnisu lan 

w IS first seiinj^ the h^ht of da\ in 1 ir oil 
\uslna His name wa^' W oll^an^ \midtus 
Mo/ait (vdlf'^in^ a inaMi iis mo'tsait) 
a mar\ clous ])o\ who was K^nng to erowd 
into his few \ears (17 ‘t dial 

more* than most nun jmt into a liletinu* 
Ihis was j>aitl\ Imaiisi hi Ik Ran so <arl\ 
He* start i'(l eomposniR mnsie hifon hi learned 
how te) writi* He eomposid a iharmiiiR and 
workmanlike s\mphoin at the age of eiRht, 
and when he was tweKe* puhlishe<i lour 
sonatas for the Molin Xiinoiic so fitted as 
tha was sure to do a griat deal for the art 
he loved so well 

When ho hegan writing as a lad he was 
able to learn a good many things from the 
work of another gifted Vustrian nanu*il 


I r in/ Joset Hi\dn (Irinls hi'd n) HaMln 
iSoo) was a good deal oldei than 
Mo/art hut tht\ heeame gital friends and 
liter Mo ait s ‘Papa Ha\(ln learned, in 
his turn troiji whit the voungtr man 
wroti. 'logethei the\ did se> mueh to ]>er 
feit music in vaiious wa\s that when the 
gii It genius HeethoMii was liorn, he 
Joumi tMi\ thing read\ at hand for him to 
write somt ot tht greatest music the world 
li IS e \ 1 r heard 

The String Quartet 

lo begin with the\ showed people henv 
to wrili toi instrummts Ha\ dn worked 
out the string (|iiant t ’ made up ot lirst 
aiK^ second violins, vuda (vco'la), and 
violoneedlo — or 'cello (chtro) Ihe viola 
and the \ello are larger and de*e per- toned 
brothers to the violin, the \ello the large'st 
and richest in tone of all Ihnh instruments 
had been brought to perfection bv those 
magu Kills who made such woiulerlul violins 
in Italy m the beventeenth ccniur>. 
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Instrumental music of this kind —quartets 
and trios of stringed instruments, or any 
other combination of a few instruments 
is known as “chaml)er music.’’ We call it 
that because it is meant to be heard in an 
ordinary' room and not in a great hall or 
theater, as an orchestra is. It has been saiil 
that you can nearly always tell how musical 
a country is by the amc^unt of chamber 
music it has. For chamber music is 
meant to be played at home, and 
no countr\' can produce great com- 
posers unless its people love music 
enough to want to hear it at 
home and to be willing to work 
in i)rder to learn how to play or 
sing it there. To listen to music 
over the radio is not enough, 
though that is a line v\ay to 
learn what good music is like. 

It was during the time of 
Haydn and Mozart that a 
new instrument began to 
crowd out the old harpsi- 
chord and cla\ ichord. The 
[)iano had been gradually grow- 
ing inder the hands of patient, 
hardworking inventors until at 
last it had become lit for a mu- 
sician to play u[)on. The first pianos had 
been made as early as 1700 by an Italian 
named Cristofori ( kres'to-fd'rt^. I'he spinet, 
the virginal, the harjisichord, and the clavi- 
chord had all contributed their bit, until at 
last men had this fine new affair from which 
they could draw' a rich, rebounding tone 
w'hich should be as loud or as soft as they 
liked. That was such an achievement that 
the new' dev'ice was called by the tw'o Italian 
adjectives that described ilsjiow'ers -“piano- 
forte” (pe-ii'no-for'trO, “suflloud.” We have 
shortened it to “piano.” 

The Father of the Sonata 

Of course a good many composers had 
already w'ritten some fine things for the 
harpsichord. One of them was Domenico 
Scarlatti (1685-1757), son of the great 
Scarlatti (skiir-lat'te). Karl Philiy)[) Eman- 
uel Bach (1714-1788), the gifted son of the 
great Bach (biiK), was another. He im- 
proved a neat little form of composition 


called a “sonata” (sd-na'ta) so much that 
he is sometimes called “the father of the 
sonata.” Hut Haydn’s was the hand that 
gav^e the sonata the shape that made it 
perfect for all kinds of instrumental music. 
The sonatas he wrote for the piano w'e still 
love to play to-day'. And Mozart’s are still 
better. 

]\)r a long time jicojile had been writing 
“sonatas”- for the word merely 
means “sound pie<e,” and was 
the term applied to a compo- 
sition for instruments, just as 
“cantata,” or “song piece,” was 
the name of a composition for 
the voice. Later a cantata came 
to be a short oratorio. When 
Haydn came along, his 
bright, serene mind took all 
those groping efforts to find 
a good form for instru- 
mental |)i(‘ces and put the 
ciow'iiing touch t)n them, rnder 
his Jiands th(‘ sonata took on its 
definite^ “cliSbic” form. 

Xow' it is very important (o know 
what a sonat.i is, since it is the sliape 
of a gr(*at nitinv’ kinds of musical com 
pobiiion. To begin with, you must 
IxMr in mind the fact that “sonata” and 
“sonata-form” do not mean the same 
thing. Failure to gra.sp this fart clearK 
has caused a great deal of ((infusion in 
people’s minds. 

What Is a Sonata? 

Sllppo'^e we diseuss ihe sonata lirst. \ 
.sonata is a long musical composition, usually 
written for the piano or liarp alone, 01 for a 
.solo instrument- sueh as the violin, clarinet, 
’cello, or oboe (("I'boi)— w'ilh a second part 
for the piano. When the scrond i)art is 
plav'ecl by' an orchestra, we call the composi- 
tion, not a sonata, but a “concerto” (kon- 
chCr'tO). Occasionally', though not very 
often, com[x)sers hav'e w'ritlen double con- 
certos, in which there arc two solo instru- 
ments besides the orchestra. There is no 
such thing as a double sonata; or rather, 
there is such a thing — two solo instruments 
and piano — ^but it is called a trio. When 
the sonata is played by the orchestra alone. 



This Joseph Haydn, 
one of the gentlest, mer- 
riest souls that ever put 
his thoughts into music. 
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The minuet, which our artist has shown, was a graceful, 
stately dance that vanished long ago. But the lovely 

with no solo iiistiunu nl-> wi call it <i s\ni 
])ho!i\ (‘-Tni'io nO Win i ii wnlltii for 
lour singltMii^tiunu nts ill i ilU 1 i (juarlcl 

Ancestorb of the Sonata 

1 hus \ou SCO th It the ]ilan of the sonata 
rcmoniUr, that docs not mean “sonata- 
form”' is a Mr\ important one, and is the 
foundation of s(\cral <lilfennt kin<ls ot 
musical Lomposition Let us ste whai it is 
You will lememhcr tliat the giltcd Siar- 
latti wrote cnertUKs oi intro(luctions to 
his operas and called them “sMuphoiucs 
Those little earh pieces were the ancestors 
of our sonatas and s\mphonies to-<hu I he 
form they were wiitten in was the form e\( r\ 
body was Irving, fc^r all kinds of instrumental 
music You will rememhei, too, that a ]>icco 
written in that form was diMdcd into three 
parts, or “movements” it was reallv an 
instrumental “aria da capo ” Ihese move- 
ments wcie a livelv' one, a slow one, and then 
cither a new lively one or the lirst one over 
again 

That was the jiattein that grew into the 
sonata of Haydn Iubtead of writing the 


strains to which it was danced still delight audiences 
in c\ery part of the world 

ihice paits without a bicak, he made each 
OIK much longer and had them jilavc'd with 
a shoit j:)iusc between JUit the general 
plan was what it luid been m Scarlatti’s 
dav an opening li\cl\ movemcml, a middle 
slov mt)\ciiunt .ind a closing livclv move- 
ment 1 lu 1 isi (UK V as alw av s a nc w mov e- 
mc nt not lUst i ic petition ot the opening 
Latci, wlicn lu c imc to wiite foi the or- 
chestra cdmic, lu added a minuet, or some 
olhei <linec loim, between ihe second and 
tliiicl mo\(nunl> Ibis lour-mov ement so- 
nata lor oiihestia is called a sMuphonv 
and to this dav composers have written 
svmphnnics on I hit ])lan 

A Fascinating Musical Pattern 

Iho lust nun ement came to have an in- 
teresting design of Its own It was and 
still is. alwavs wiitten in “sonata torm ’ 
(at last we shall hear about that ) I he 
design might varv m detail, but the general 
plan was alwavs as follows 

I he nun ement oi^cned with emc mubical 
sentimce, or “theme” — m other words, with 
a very bhort tune bupposo wc call ihib 
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rii«ii«i I> tlip tiftriiiAii Naiinunl 

In the days of Mozart there were no great public or> of trained musicians to live in their castles and give 
chestras, as there are to-day. Noblemen hired bands entertainments there, after the fashion shown above 


Thrme i. Theme i \mis phuet!, and re- 
peated, and perha])s twisted a little Then 
a >eci»nd theme, dheme 2, came in, in another 
key, and was duly put throu£;h it\ paces. 
Then, after this ojiening, which is called the 
‘‘exposition,’^ the two themes were woxen 
in and out, played together and separately, 
turned backward and forward au<l upside 
down, through a long jiassiige knowji as 
the “development section.'’ At last the 
iom{)oser worked back to the two themes 
in their original form, and plaxed them both 
again — but in o[)|)osite kexs. In other 
words, he j)laye<l '1 heme t in the ke\ of 
d heme 2, and 'Iheme 2 in the key of d heme 
1 d'his st'ction Is called the “recapitulation” 
(re'ka-pTt'u-la'shun), or “restatement ” 
Tsually he ended the mov'ement with a 
farewell jiassage known as a “coda” (ko'da) 

which is Italian for “tail’’— based on one 
or both of the themes 

The whole scheme is a fascinating one, 
for it offers endless opportunities to the com- 
T)oser to show' his skill and feeling, and keeps 
the listener’s wits liusy following the tw'o 
themes through their various adventures, 
and rccogni/ang them in their \aiious dis- 
guises. 

The Curious Form of the Rondo 

Now you know the difference between a 
“sonata” and the “sonata-form The first 
is a name descriptive of the way a whole 


compo'^ition is ])ut together, tin* second 
the pattern of «a single mo\ement. \ot all 
the movements of a sonat.i or s\mphon\. 
by the way, are wriltt^n in M)naia lt>im 
d'he first moxement alwax^ is, and the la^t 
one sometimes there is no lourlh moxe- 
ment in most sonatas Hul the sMond, 01 
slow moxement, is often xxrittdi in the so 
callcsl “biiuux iorin ” It \ou xxant to know 
what that is, look uj) the dtMnj)tion ol 
Scailatti’s “aria d.i (ap() ” It the same 
thing, d he miniud, or, as it c.uiii' to be 
later, the thinl or fast moxinuMU, is otltn 
written in what is knoxxn a*- “rondo” form 
In this form then* is a liist tin nu*, then a 
second, then the lirst oxer again, then ,l 
third, then the lirst again, linn a fourtli. 
then the first, and m) on -thus i, 2, i, ^ i. 
4, I, etc. 

How the Sonata May Vary in Form 

In modern symphonies the form is less 
strict than it used to be. Cesar Iranck’s 
famous Symphony in I) major has only 
three movements inslcxid of four. In 
dNchaikox^sky’s Sixth, or “PathcHique,” Sx m- 
phonv, the first movement is in sonata-form, 
the second is a curious sort of xvalt/ in s/4 
time, the thinl is a march, and the slow 
movement comes last of all. Hut we are 
getting a little ahead of our .story. Suppo.se 
we go back to the eighteenth centurx, where 
we belong. 
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Both Haytln and Mo/art wrote fine sym- 
|>honies, and tau^lil world wtial lu^autiful 
tones an oreheslra could make. Mo/art in 
f)articular, the more gifted and the more 
artistic of the two, knew even better than 
Haydn how to combine instruments so as 
to get a brand-new kind of tone, d'his is 
what we call the “color” of an orchestral 
tone. Xo comj)oser knows ln)W to get a 
great many colors from an ondiestra unless 
he realizes that in his great groiif) of instru- 
ments lie has sometliing that can lx* com- 
bined by his own ideas *into one single 
instrument, on wliich the condiutor play-, 
just as .1 pianist jilays on a jiiano. ^'ou see, 
the orchestra by Mo/arl’s lime had already 
grown into something very different from 
tliat little mob of instruments it ha<l been. 

M o/art wrote charming operas, too, full 
of liv(‘ly wit and humor and (^f exiiuisite 
nnusic. We have seen that ojiera in Italy, 
the land of its birth, had long ago gone very 
stale e\(e])t fo* 'oi'm short comic* skits 
that were set to music and played between 
the long, tiresome acts of the rc'gular operas. 
'These little ojieralic ])iece-. were known first 
as ‘‘internuv./os’’ < iii'it*r-met'/<">\ ami latcT 
as “op<*ra bulTa” (b(M»f'f.i) we get our 
‘‘bulToon” from the same word, d'hey were 
the one sign of life that Italian ojiera showed, 
although the Italian form was considered the 
correct tiling all over Tairope, and did, it is 
true, gi\e the world some beautiful melodies. 

Hut outside of Italy things w'c‘re vc‘ry lively 
indeed. An .\ustrian nameci C'hri.stoph 
(duck (1714 17*^7) had sevn how artilicial 
w'ere all the trills and turns and runs and 
w’arblis that the Italian singers had to utter, 
and had decided that music drama ought 
to be dramatic as wc ‘11 as mu-ical. So he 
lauiudied his ideas in Vienna when he pro- 
duced his opera “Orfeo” (17(1-;). The picc'e 
seems old-fashioned enough to us to-day, 
but it was so new and ditferent w*hen it 
first came out that the pc'0])le who heard it 
were completely mystified. It w'as the 
starting ])oint for our modern c^]>eras. 

(duck (glc'ibk) did not have much success 
with his new idea in Austria, so he finally 
accepted an invitation to go to Paris (1774^ 
w'here people care greatly about such matters. 


There he had the support of the unhappy 
(,)ueen Marie Antoinette, whom he had 
know'n when she was a little Austrian ])rin- 
cess. Immediately he had a yierfecl hornet’s 
nest about his ears! Fcjr the good yieoplc 
of Paris were already divided into two 
camj)s, one for the Italian style of opera and 
one for the Frenth style, which w'as sung in 
the Trench language, made u.'-e of chorus(‘s 
and dancing, and was a good deal more 
entertaining. 

Of course (duck at once l>ecame a hero 
to the Frenc h party, and his ojieras were 
.so beautiful that the champions of Italian 
o|K‘ni felt that something must be done to 
uphold their cause. So they got an Italian 
c'omposer nameci Piccini fpTt-che'ne), who 
livc-ci in Paris, to write another oi)era cjii 
the same story of (^rj)heus. Tie dicl his 
bc*si, but the F'-ench operas were so much 
better that (duck and his i)arty came off 
easy victors. Cihak set ojxTa on the path 
that it should take; and he was jicrhaps the 
first of all ('om|)osers to «c^e that every in- 
.strument in his orchc^stra had its ow'ii jiar- 
ticular ])ersonalily. 

It was while this war was on that Mo/art 
wc*nt to Pari> as a young man ^177X1. lie 
had already writlcMi a grand ojH^ra, at the* 
age of fourteen, and now* the brilliant youth 
was not slow' to make* up his miml about a 
number of things. When he came to write 
his next o|)era, he lc*ft the outworn Italian 
style far behind, an 1 wrote things more or 
lc‘ss like the “oj)eia buffa” a little stiff to 
us, ]K*r})aps, but full of e\(|ui.sile charm and 
sprightlini*ss. “'The Marriage of Figan)" 
(fe'ga-roh “Don (iiovanni*’ (go-viin'nel, ami 
“'The Magic Flute” are the ones that arc 
best know n; and miic h as style's have change 1 
we still love theii lilting airs. 

Both Haydn and Mo/art wrote church 
music. It seemecl to tlow (|uite naturally 
from Haydn’s noble, joyous sj)iril. In fact, 
he once said that ho “did not think Ciod 
could be angry with him for y^raising Him 
with a merry heart.” One of Haydn’s best- 
know’n sacred works is an oratorio called 
“'The Oeation.” Mo/arl’s finest ynece of 
religious music was the Reejuiem Muss he 
wrote on his deathbed. 
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\otr For lunu information 
not found on tht^ pam', ionsult 
the Index, I oL 75. 


For statist n at and ( urt rnt Jai /v, 
lon^ult th( Rnhatds Y(ar Book 
I ndc \ 


! nterestin^ Facts Explained 


t)f in miiNit . 12 245 

('hopin. llu* poet of tin* piano, 
12 24^ 


How world events affected crea- 
tive artists, 12 2 ^0-4^ 

The jjreat HeetlKuen advances 
the cause of mnsit il lieedom, 
12 240-4? 

Classic ist t’v rtMiiantitist. 12 24^ 
Schubert and his sonu''. 12 24^ 
44 

Schumann champions the caust* 
Thini*s to 

How did the French Revolution 
affect HeethovcMi's music-* 
What is “proiiram music'' 
W'hich compose! s were “roman- 
tic "" 

W'hal was Schubert’s contribu- 


Mendelssohn’s c ontribution > to 
romantic music 12 24^-40 
Lis/t invents tlic^ sv mphonic 
poem. 12 240 

Brahms clink's to classicism, 12 
240 

Think About 

tion to music 

What is a svmphonu poem-* 
W’hich com|)oser, living" in a ‘ 10- 
mantic * aire. t>»stered the clas- 
sic foims-* 


Picture 

Wliat was lb*ethoven\ method of 
comj)osin^'*' 12 240 
How many of iht'se composers 
are new to >ou 12 241 
W'h.it were the circumstances of 
the writ ini' of the Marseillaise-' 

Related 

'I’he I rcMich Revolution, 6 ic;o- 
^4 

Leisure-time 


Hunt 
12 2 \2 

What famous pianist {slaved hei 
husb.ind s cornpo'^itions'' 12 
-M4 

W hat l\pc‘s of sint'ei weie found 
in the local choirs'* 12 24s 

Material 

How did “romanticism” tiffect 
French painters-* n ^2? -^^5 

A ctivities 


T*ROJF(’'l \(). I- Ask a pianist 
to play some of Schumann’s 
pieces, such as Soarinj' and the 

Summary 

Beethoven, one of the «realcst 
of all composers, brought a new 
spirit into music. He was fol- 
lowed by the romantic com- 


* FVophel Bird,” while \ou write 
vour story of what is happening. 

Statement 

|)osers, such as SchubcTt, Schu- 
mann, and ("hopin. I'he noble 
and serious genius of Brahms 
gave new life to the classic forms. 





The music for this Greek dance is bein^ furnished by playmi, a pair of pipes called the diaulos (di-6'16s , or 
the musicians shown at the nght-hand side of the “double aulos ’* There was a single pipe called the 
picture. One holds a tambourine, and the other is aulos, but the diaulos was played by the great musicians 
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I he French Revolution Set a Great Many Things Free, Music 
among the Rest. From the Majestic Beethoven to the Grace- 
ful Chopin, It Started Composers Trying to Say in Music 
Things That Only Words Could Say Before 


T 50 V 1 llu tinii \\liin *i of cl< 

ttrniiiud nun ^MTl su < jimir a lo id ol 
liriti^li tea in lln ^\ ilds ot Holton 
Huhoi .1 little lliui \( ir old l)o\ ANislxinj^ 
taki n to walk »ilonj; llu h.uiks ol ilu di'^l ml 
l\him Ills (lollies w( ri jioor .ind Ik li\(d 
in lh( shadow of a (onstaiit It ii, for his 
father was a Molt nt ill naliirtd nun and a 
besotted drunkaid besides llu f iinih 
luweT saw an\ thing but direst ))o\eit\, in 
spite of all tluMr laigt soiiled molhti etniUl 
do She was the d.iiightei of the ehiet ee>ok 
in one of the neighboring eastles, and hid 
firs< been mariied to a \alet, be tore she 
betaine the wife of the ])enniless singer wlu) 
wasfalhei to our iinhapp} little bo\ 

I he s(]ualiel home was hardl\ the ])laee 
in which one would be likeh to loeik foi 


genius \et theie it was iliat Ludwig \an 
He(tho\en (\ ui bi'tt>\e'n) grew up to be 
as gie It i nuisKim is the woild has e\er 
seen a min ot sueh lott\ gnls and towering 
grandeur of mind lhat he loieed homage 
from lonls and ladies, kings and empe'reirs, 
ami tie Util them as eejuals 

It w IS an exeiting work! that he had been 
born into in 1770 I he rexolt on this side 
e)f llu water was m'>t the onh one that was 
going on In laet it was nolhmg nuw than 
the etige of a miuh greater siorm lhat was 
raging o\er 1 urope lor there the 1 reneh 
Re \ obit ion was sexm going to sweep aw ax 
the txrannx that had ground de>wn the 
1 reneh ]>eople for so long, and start a tre^- 
mendoiis waxe of Iibeitx and prc»gress that 
was to surge through txeix land on the face 
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of the globe. Timid ]^eoplc were l)cside As we have seen, the knowledge and 
themselves with fear. Hotter keep things understanding of music had made such 


as they are, they thought, and not run the progress that everythir 
risk of change! to set to work. He loo 

hands of ITavdn, with 

A Great Soul and a Great Genius 

But Beethoven was not a timid man. lie than it had ever ex 
was a great soul as well as a great genius, studied all the strangi 
and wise enough to know that there is no ments that make an 
way on earth to keep 
the clock of Gofl 
from striking the 
hours in human af- 
fairs. “The nobility 
are good enough in 
their place,” said 
this man who once 
refused to take off 
his hat to the Em- 
peror’s family when 
they j)assed him on 
the street. 

So while the world 
was being shaken by 
the clash of arms 
and of ideas, Bee- 
tho' n was writing 
music to voice men’s 
deepest hopes and 
longings. Disap- 
pointment, poverty, 
and illness never 
stopped the growth f 
of his genius, or ^ | 
changed his sturdy | 
indepen^lcnce; and 

onri f 1 -if pictuie shows the great Beethoven composing. A 

great, idmc anri ihu- person not versed in the ways of composers might think 
tcry never turned an instrument and tried various combina- 

1. * u 1 1 4. u they found one that suited them. But it is just 

nlS iieacl. At last ne the other way round. Often they will write out a whole 
grew .so deaf that he composition before they have heard a note of it anywhere 
® ^ , except in their minds, 

could not hear a 

thing he wrote, while at the same time his Beethoven always use 
music had gone so far ahea<l of his age that called a scher/o fskei 
people shook their heads at it l)ecau.se they first meant “Joke” or “ 
could not understand it. Yet he went on just 

the same, in poverty and mental angui.sh, and Music That Makes 
gave us many of his greatest works. People The scherzo had om 
could applaud or not — he would do the w'hen it was honored V 
thing in the way he felt it should be done, of the sonata, it lost 
Greatness is like that. And of course it was mu.sic has to have if y 
because of his greatness that Beethoven to dance to it. But it 
had such noble things to say in music. stirring rhythm. It k 



progress that everything was ready for him 
to set to work. He look the sonata from the 
hands of Haydn, with whom he studied for 
a time, aiul made it express mightier things 
than it had ever expressed before. He 
studied all the strange company of instru- 
ments that make an orchestra and wrote 
for them nine sym- 
phonies “the Im- 
mortal Nine”- -that 
stirred men’s hearts 
and minds as no 
earlier music had 
ever done; and there 
has been little since 
to eriiial them. Eor 
smalliT groups of 
strings he wrote the 
greati*st trios and 
(jiiarti'ts that had 
ev(‘r l)een \\ritten 
and noble eoncerto.s 
( kon-chTr'tn ) torso 
lo instruments and 
on best ra. 

WJienever lie u.sed 
the form uf the so- 
nata lie iill(‘(l it with 
meaning. Into it>. 
slow second ino\e 
ment, in particular 
he ])ul all the st)rro\\ 
and tlic passion and 

’ the longing of his 
Beethoven composing. A , pf,, f,. 

? of composers might think lilt. In 

and tried various combina- iihice of the minuet, 

suited them. But it is just t.- i ir i i 

they will write out a whole Which ilaydn and 

lieard » note of it anywhere had used as 

eir minds. , . , 

a third movement, 

Beethoven always used a very lively oni‘ 
callecl a scher/o fsker'tso). Its name at 
first meant “Joke” or “jilaything” in Italian. 

Music That Makes Us Want to Dance 

The scherzo had once been a dance, but 
w'hen it was honored by being made a part 
of the sonata, it lost the rigid form that 
mu.sic ha^' to have if you are going actually 
to dance to it. But it never lost its lively, 
stirring rhythm. It kept that- just as all 


240 
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This interesting group is made up entirely of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century musicians. From left to right 
they are Chopin, Handel, Gluck, Schumann, Weber, 

(lances must, e\c*ii when they are \\ritleu 
to listened to in a conceit hall instead of 
danced to in a h.illioom For real dance 
music is not necessarily the kind of music 
peojile dance lo, Imt it is alvNavs the kind 
that makes them tti/;// to dame 

A Wizard Works on the Sonata 

Of ccmrsc a man of such a pjiftcd and in- 
depcndent mind as Hecthovcn's \Nas not 
going to be able to cram his thoughts into 
any given mould. The sonata as he used it 
took on all sorts of .shapes, lie arranged its 
movements in every kind of order. Somc^ 
limes he inci eased them to five and some- 
times cut them down to only two. He made 
one movement grow out of another, and so 
welded the sonata into a firmer whole. 
You see, he really believed in freedom. “It 
is a good thing to know the rules so that 
one can break them,’' he once said. 

Ilut in breaking them he always made 
soriiCthing finer than had been made before. 
He never broke them just for the sake of 
showing w'hat he could do. 

One of Beethoven’s best-loved symphonies 
is called the Pastoral Symphony. In it he 


Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Wagner, Meyerbeer, Gounod, Verdi, Liszt, 
Bruckner, Brahms, and Grieg. 

describes a visit to the country, wdiich he 
always lov’ed dearly; for though he spent 
most of his life in the city of Vienna, he 
always nianage<l lo get away for a while 
evx*ry year. 'Then he w’ould spend all his 
waking hours outdoors, wandering, some- 
times halless, through the fields and woods, 
with a sketchbook in his hand. And when 
his ideas carried him cjuile aw'ay, he shouted 
and waved his arms in his excitement 

Painting Pictures with Music 

So in thi^ sixth symjihony that he wrote 
he tried to set dow*n all the delightful sens,i- 
lions of a summer’s day. The first move- 
ment he called “Awakening of cheerful 
feelings upon arriv^al in the counlrv*” — and 
it is full of all the soft hum and rustic of a 
summer’s day. The next one, “By the 
BrcKik,” has the gentle ripple of the stream 
as an accomi)animent to the songs of the 
cuckoo and nightingale and the call of the 
(jiiail. Next, the scher/o gives us a picture 
of a “Peasant's Festival,” with a funny 
lake-ofi on the ridiculous village band and a 
rough country dance to top it all. 'I'hcn the 
dance is interrupteil by a sudden storm, with 
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1 h >to b> 1 he Tx> ivre 


The Romantic p^nod of music was the age of great famous song, and sang it to a group of friends At 

song writers, and also produced many great songs by that time he called it **The War Song of the Army of 

men who were not so great The picture above shows the Rhine,” for it was along that river tliat he and his 

the dramatic moment when the ^Marseillaise” <mar^- comrades were stationed Later, when the Revohi 

sft'ydz'), the national hymn of the French, was com- tionists stormed the king’s palace in Pans and burned 

posed by Claude Rouget de Lisle (rdb'zhS' dll' lei;, an it to the ground, Rouget de Lisle’s song was adopted 

officer in the army of the new French republic at the by the volunteers who had come up from Marseilles 

time of the Revolution One mght in 1792, when he and the country round, to help win the Revolution, 

was stationed at Strasbourg, he attended a public and thus the song got its present name, and its present 

dmner at which he was moved to a high pitch of association with the cause of freedom everywhere in 

patnotic emotion After the dinner was over he com- the world for its strains have struck terror to the 

posed, at white heat, the words and music of his hearts of tyrants in more than one nation 


lightning, thunikr, and ram But the storm 
passes, and the s\mphon\ closes ]KaLtlull\ 
with the ‘‘Shepheni s Ilvmn ' ot thanks 
giving 

The Beginning of Program Music 

Now all this sound blor> was a new thing 
m music Others had tried it in a small 
wa> — Ha>dn did, for one, m his oratorio, 
^ The Creation^’ — but Beethoven was the 
hr'^t man to manage it with great success 
Ot course there were plenty of people to 
follow him And you can see that b> and 
by the events in the story would no lunger 
fit into the old sonata pattern, with its set 


slow and fast moMmtnl'. llun (omjiosers 
had a brand new form to work in I ht re 
is a great deal of such nui^ieal stor\ telling 
to da\ We (all it ‘jirogr im musu, for 
tlie niusie has to follow a deliiiiU sirus ot 
e\ents, or ‘ program ’ 

Who Are the Romantic Composers*’ 

W'hen Beethoven’s great light went < ut 
with his death in i»S27, there were ])lcnly of 
lesser lights still burning and some of 
them were very bright and clear All those 
comjioseis who followed in the path that 
the great man had begun to open arc called 
“romantic ’ composers And by that we 
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mean that tlicy belong to the amazing age 
that followed the Krench Rev(»liition —the 
“age of romanticism” (ro-man'li-sTz’in). 

Music for an Age of Freedom 

If you liad lime you could almost guess 
what that age was like. I'or it is easy to see 
that when men liave begun to thirst for 
freedom tlu*y will want to find it iti all sorts 
of ways. And when they have gn »wn used 
to the idea that the ordi- 
nary man is wortli\ to be 
free*, they will respect liirn 
a good deal moreaml lake 
a good deal more' interest 
in him. Scj pettjde evc*r\- 
whcrc* will be bin '.ting 
through old bonds, brc'ak- 
ing old rules, and <jues- 
lioning e\erything i1h‘\ 
e\er belie\ed before .\ird 
e\er\ where deef) le(‘lings 
w ill b(‘ l(‘t loose, aird i olne 
.siu'ging up in literature 
and ait and music. 

brielly, you might s.i\ 
thill the (litTei’eiue be 
tween a roiniinlic ist iiiid a 
t lassie ist is this: the lirst 
belies es tliat the miileii,il 

the 

“idea" 

while the second b<*lic\( 
that lhi‘ m.inner, the fnim in which the 
idcM is ])resentcMl, is just as important .is 
tin* idea it.self- if not more .so. An ex- 
treme romanticist would be like a man 
making a si>ec*ch wlro had s«) much to say 
that he stamnu*red and stuttered and e\- 
l)r(‘ssi*d himself so badly that no one coiiUl 
make liead or t.iil of his wonderful thoughts; 
while an extreme classicist would be a 
man who made what soundcsl like a mar- 
wlous spirch, with graceful gestures, t'lo- 
quent facial c*\pressic)n, and imprexssive 
tones of void' — until you rcMli/ixl that he 
had nothing at all to .say, ami that all he 
wa doing was to reix^at the alj)habet or 
tell you over and over again that two and 
two make four. Of course no classicists 
or romanticists ever behave in such a silly 
way, but if they went to an extreme, that 


is an illustration of the kind of thing they 
would be doing. 

Of course during a romantic period people 
will do l(»ts of silly things, Kor there always 
are plenty of silly j)eople, and if lh(*\ have a 
chani'e they will shc>w" just how' silly they 
can 1)0. Hut there are jilenty of line and 
earnest |)cople too; and if you give them a 
chance tliey will do fine and earnest things. 
'They will lie forever experimenting, and 
most of all they will want 
to express their feelings 
^'()U can plainly see that 
the age of romanticism, no 
matter w’hat else it may 
be, will never be dull! 

\ow’ if j)eople are tr\ ing 
to express very jHjwcrful 
feelings, one of the first 
things lliey will do is to 
burst into song. You will 
find th.it you do so yaar- 
self It i.s quite natural 
then, ilia I this age when 
men were thinking so 
nuK h about their feelings 
should liave been tbe age 
to pioduc'e the greatest of 
all song writers. His name 
was Franz Schuliert 
(fianls .shob'bcTt), and he 
too w.is an Austrian, one 
of fourteen children. The 
fathc*r was ,i jx.i .int who had fitted him- 
scli to be the village schoolmaster, and 
the mother lual been cook for a family in 
Vienna. Franz was educated to be a schoi^l- 
master too, but he could no more help writing 
songs than a bird can help singing. All he 
needed was a beautiful poem to set his 
imagination off. As scH)n as he had that, 
Ix'auiiful muMC seemc^d to ilow about it in 
his mind, and all he had to do, it seemed, 
was to "hurl the note^ on the j)aper." 

The Great Schubert 

Like Mc^zart's. his life was short (17Q7- 
1S28), but during its thirty-one years of 
struggle against poverty he wrote some six 
hundred songs, seven symphonies, besides 
a famous Unfinished Symphony, some beau- 
tiful “chamber music” — a name given to 
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the musical or lit era ly This is the face of Franz Schubert, the 

is .ill-imi>orlanl greatest song writer the ^orld has ever 
‘ 1 ‘ ’ seen. 
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compositions for just a few instruments — 
any number of sonatas and sfxirkling shorter 
f>icces for the piano, a large quantity of 
Siicred choral music, and seven operas! 

But it is for his songs that we know and 
love him best. Is there anyone who does 
not know “Hark, hark, the lark” and “Who 
is Sylvia?’’ — both of them written on the 
same day, the first one in a little tavern while 
he was out for a walk. Like his much greater 
songs for German 
words, they are full 
of the freshest and 
and most sincere 
feeling. Often he 
quite gave up the 
common custom of 
rejM^ating the siime 
air for each stanza, 
no matter what 
feeling the words 
expressed. Instead, 
he let the music fol- 
low the song — and 
all great song 
writers since have 
dor the same. 

Schubert seemed, 
too, to care very 
little for vocal fire- 
works, such as the 
writers of Italian 
opera had liked ; 
and he never wrote 
songs that went 
painfully high. 

Many are for “mezzo-sopranos” (mcd'/oi 
“between” high and low. It was the music 
that mattered to Schubert, not the singer. 

The result is that people who arc going 
to sing his songs well must use their mindh 
and hearts as well as their voices. Of course 
that means that they must be intelligent and 
highly trained. It is a long step from the 
time when anyone was a .singer who ju'^t 
had a naturally good voice. 

For though the human voice has been 
called the most perfect of all instruments, 
we can be quite certain that for long cen- 
turies it was anything but perfect — at least 
as people then used it. The first singers 
lived in Asia, and their manner of singing 


has been handed right down to our own day 
in Asiatic countries — to the people of China 
and India and Arabia. They still sing their 
love songs and prayers in voices that we 
Westerners are glad we do not have to hear 
often. 'Flic tones arc nasal and, to us, thin 
and im])leasant. 

And that was probably the \vay the Greeks 
and Romans sang — and the early Christians. 
We cannot even bo sure that the choristers 

who sang t h (* 
mighty music of 
Palestrina in the 
sixteenth century 
had voices tlial we 
should like to listen 
to to-day. 

It was not till 
about two centu- 
ries ago that it be- 
came possible for a 
singer to gain .i 
world-\Nide rej>uta- 
tion. 'File first one 
\\ln> did .so was a 
mal(‘ soprano, an 
Italian named Fari- 
nelli (fa're-nel'lC) 
His teacher, I’orpo- 
ra (])or'p6-raL 
trained a great 
many fine singers 
at Naples, and for 
along time the Ital- 
ian singers were the 
best in the worM. 

Of course styles in singing have changed 
a great deal since Farinelli’s day, largely 
because the singer must now put so much 
more feeling into his songs. And that 
change has been in part brought about by 
the ex(iui.site, moving songs of Schubert and 
the German song writers who followed him. 
So great Avas their skill that even in English 
we often call their pieces “Licder” (le'der) - 
the German word for “songs.” It is “Lied” 
(letj in the singular. 

Another great German song writer was Rol)- 
ert Schumann (shob'miin), one of the greatest 
composeis of his century. His songs are as a 
rulcdeepc*- in feeling than Schubert’s, though 
perhaps lcs.s dramatic in telling a story. 
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H} Schumann’s (la> (i8io 185O) j)eoplc 
had grown so excited over musu that they 
had got into a kind of war about it Sf> he 
established (18^4) a musical jicnodical, 
* Ihc \<\v Musical Journal,’ to champion 
the cause of freedom in music I or Schu- 


pianist and went to live m Pans (1830) 
During all the unhappj >cars of his short 
life he li\cd for his piano, on it he expressed 
all those emotions by which he was const antlv 
being lorn Jhc great Russian pianist Ku 
binstein callcrl him “the soul of the piano 



II I > \ a IV M 

Thomas Webster, a nineteenth centur} English artist, 
has left us this charming picture of “The Village Choir ” 
We may laugh at those solemn faces, but it is in just 

m inn too, was one ot tlu rominlic com 
posers, who did not w int his gre iL art to 
grow stile and <lull bi i uisi jxoplt wen 
ilranl of doing something new 
He hmiscll was willing be luliful and 
original music of mam dilTeunt kinds but 
cspeeialK for tlu jnino, for he was con 
sliiith iiibpiicd bx his giftcil and lovable 
wife, Chra Se hum inn who w is one of the 
most distiiigui'^hed pi mists 111 I urope \\ hen 
near the emd of his life*, he went iiwinc, slu 
suppoited then children bv her|)li\ing 
Schumann hmisell hid st tried out to be 
a pianist His jnano was alwavs his close 
friend, on which he* eoull si\ all tint he 
had to say, and for it he wrote his best 
music, in man\ forms, both new and old 
Another great composer for the ynano was 
Predcric C'hojnn (shfi'jiaN') who was born in 
W rsaw (1810) onl} three months bclou 
Schumann Rccause he was a Pole aiul spe nt 
his carlx xexirs in that count rv of great art 
ists, the songs of his ]u*()ple alwav s kept ring 
ing m his ears, oxen after he became a famous 


such groups as this that a nation develops its musical 
talent To listen to C'e radio is not enough People 
must make music for themselves 

It w Is not siringe then tint he found 
things to SIX ind w ixs te> six them that no 
one hid extr found before Bx using the 
iiiiioiis rhvlhms and h irnuinies that he had 
In aid the simjile Polish peasants sing, he 
flclighteel ]Hoplc s e iis with all sorts of new 
clTeels When he died he left an 

eiioinums ejuanlilx of cxerx "'ort of muMC 
for the ]n ino much i>f it in the sliorlcr 
newer loini'., and he had change »1 the whole 
ehaiaelci ot piano music 

Still another great name at this lime was 
tint ot 1 clix Meiulelssolin (iSo() iSg;' 
He wrote brilliantlx and c is»lx ind soe' i 
ehirme<l the xvorltl with his giatvful e lexer, 
and polishcel music for orchc'-tra such as 
the cxeiuisite oxerture to Shikt'speare s 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ He also 
composed two iine orateinos (ejra'-te“>M-e>\ 
Ihiah” and “St Paul” AlUi Handels 
Messiah,’’ “Llijah” is the most popular 
oratorio we h ixe 

But Mendels'^ohn ^mcn'ekl-bon), tex), was 
a yiianisi, and amcxng the works wc loxe him 
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most for arc his lovely little “Sonpcs without 
Words” for the piano. I'hey were a lon^ 
way from the formal sonatas, which t veiyone 
had written fifty years before. Most of 
them w'ere as like as possible to Schubert’s 
little songs. ^Mendelssohn just ]>oured out 
his feeling, grave and gay, and we do not 
need words to tell us what those feelings 
were. 

Both Mendelssohn and Chopin were bril- 
liant pianists, who charmed audiences every- 
where in Europe. But the greatest })ianisl 
the world has ever seen was Fran/ Lis/t 
(friints list), a Hungarian, who during his 
long life (iSii-iSSo) was probably pt‘tted 
and flattered more than any musician who 
ever lived. In many ways he deserved it, 
for he was exceedingly generous as well as 
very gifted, and always lent a helping liand 
to other less lucky musicians. But sd much 
admiration was not good for him —he was 
already idolized at the age of twelve — and 
as a result he grew to need it more and 
more. Of course, his music suffered from 
that, for he wrote what he knew his aialiences 
would applaud, instead of what he himself 
felt 'o be beautiful. He was not like Bee- 
thoven, working on in the best way he 
knew how, W'hcther ]>eople aj)plauded him 
or not. 

So Li.szt's compositions are not so great 
as those of the other romantic composers, 
though many of his themes are very fine and 
full of feeling. He used the wild Hungarian 
folk songs and g>l>sy dances as a basis for 
a certain kind of fiery instrumental com- 
position w'hich he called a ‘‘rhapsody” 
{ra[)'s6-dl) — the word had been used in the 
Greek for a recitation or song. And he 
wrote songs and some stirring things for 
orchestra. 

His orchestral music is most important 
of all, for, taking the hint from such w^orks 
as Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, he in- 
vented a brand -new' form, the symphonic 
(slm-f6n'lk) i)oem. This w^as nothing more 
nor less than a re-telling in music of some 
literary narrative, like “Hamlet” or “Pro- 
metheus.” Of course to do that he had to 
be a kind of wizard in writing for instruments. 
And he was! He had learned a great deal 


about it from a friend of his in Paris, a fiery 
Frenchman named Berlioz (180^^-1860), a 
man of bold imagination who had learned 
to get more amazing effects than anyone 
had ever got lieforc from the lirass and 
wood and catgut that an orchestra is made 
of. His music nearly always told a story, 
and sometimes a ])relly wild one. But 
though Berlioz (br-r'le-os') might sometimes 
be absurd, he was always original, and 
everyone who wTote for orcliestra afterwards 
had something to learn from his startling 
experiments. 

Now all these men wlio followed Beethoven 
were “romantic” ei>mposers; they wante*! 
to put as much feeling as possible into their 
music and to find new' ways of doing it. 
But there w'ere jilenly of people who felt 
that all his was a mistake. They wanted 
music til keej) on in the oM way, and tti l>e 
as much as jiossible like the music of Bc‘(‘- 
thoven and his age. rin y were the “cla.‘-si- 
cists” (klas'i-sisl h and lhe\ were glad 
enough to w'clcome a gn^at ( Jerman rornpo'^er 
who more or less agr(‘eil with them. Hi^ 
name was Joliannes Bralims (\6-han'es 
bnims), and his music was as fme as any sini e 
Beetho\en. 

\ow' of cour.scj Brahms could not helj) 
belonging to his own age. He lived at a 
time fi8^^ 18(^7) when the w'orld was a V(*ry 
<lifferent plaie from what it had been in 
Beethoven’s day, .so of I'ourse the inu.-'ii 
people wTote had to be different. But he 
billowed the old jiath whiMi he could; he 
wrote symphonies and sonatas for piano, 
all in the old sonata jiattern' w'ith lertain 
changes and he di*l not attempt to write 
“]>rogram music,” cir music that tohl a 
story. He scorned, too, all the fireworks 
that Berlioz had lei off in the orchestra. 
Everything musL be quiet, noble, and dig- 
ni fieri. 

But it must be beautiful and powerful too. 
His symj)honies, his chamber music, and 
his composition for the j>iano arc among th<‘ 
finest that we have, and liis songs rank with 
Schubert’s and Schumann ’s. Is there any 
more beautiful cradle song than his exquisite 
“Lullaby” that we hear so often sung or 
[)layed? 
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Reading Unit 
No. 6 

MKillTY MUSIC FOR OUR MODERN AGE 

\otr: For basic information For statistical and (urrvnt jaits, 

not found on this pat^r, consult (onsult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Wagner’s dcvel()j)mc*iit of the The modern French school: l)e- 
miisic drama, 12 249, 252 |jus.sy, Kavel, Franck, D'lndy, 

The “Leitmotif,” 12 251 12 253-54 

Riihard Strauss contrihutes to The develoimient of a Rii^'^ian 
the development of the sym- school of music, 12 -253, 255 

phonic poem, 12 252 Music in the United States, 12- 

The Italian and French opera 257 

makers, 12 253 

Thinf^s to Think /I bout 

What were W’agner’.s ideas con- Why have Wagner’s operas a 
cerninc strong interest for all peo[)les? 

In what respects did Wagners Which po[)ular operjis were writ- 
geniiN show itself? ten by Verdi? bv Puccini. 

How did counterpoint jdav an How did folk songs affect the 

important part in Wagner's work of compo'^ers? 

oj)eias.'' 

Picture Hunt 

Where was Siegfried's vulnerable Xame pre.sent-day interpreters of 
spf)t? 12 251 mu.sic, 12 250 

What is the .story of the Lorelei? What is the i>osiiion of the clari- 
12 2^4 nets in a svmjdionic orche.slra? 

What was the ordinary man's In a symi)honic band? In a 

contribution to music? 12- concert band? In a marching 

255 band? 12 24S 

Related Material 

How does Ru.ssian literature de- Who brought the “Swedi.sh 

pict the life of the common Nightingale" to the United 

I)eo|)le? 13 92-97 States.'* 12-579 

Leisure-time A ctivities 

PROJFC' r NO. 1: FNamine PROJLU rNO. 2: Among your 

your music reader and make a friends, s(»e who can name the 

list of exerpts from operas. mo.st folk songs. 

Summary Statement 

The operas of Wagner, which effects. Many composers have 

.'ombinc'd music and drama, had tried to develop new forms and 

T strong inlluence on other com- styles of music, while other com- 
posers. Richard Strauss turned po.sers have continued to crc'ate 

to the writing of symphonic great works in the old forms, 

poems with striking orchestral 
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Above IS the diagram of a common plan for seating the strini^s, “the soul of the orchestra,** are at the front of 

players in a large orchestra You \m 11 notice that the the sta^e, nearest the conductor 



Above 18 the seating arrangement ■ ^ 

for a symphonic band You \m11 ^ — 

notice that this large band has quite 

a different arrangement from that M rn o 

of the smaller band of thirty six 
pieces or less, shown at the right, r 

AllOflv f M- 


1 A concert band, usually consisting 
‘‘ of not more than thirty six pieces, 
^ IS seated about as ue have shown 
^ M above Here you see the cornets 
and clarinets at the front, and the 
reed section clarinets, saxo 
OPHti f j phones, and bassoons at the left 



W H j j 

[ 1‘^ ' il ,n f t ] 

[E^J ff PA 1 t Vf\ 

t 'll U BA,] 

DIW 1 • AJOR 

A marching band usually Imes up in 

about the order shown above, with an 
imposmg drum major in the lead, to 
set the time with his baton You will 
notice that a band has no strmgs, but 
has certain other instruments instead, 
such as saxophones, cornets, and addi- 
tional clarinets 
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] ) X I V \ j ( lit ii • Ml • If M . I 

MIGHTY MUSIC for OUR MODERN AGE 

From Wanner, That Great Former of Musical Thunderbolts, 
through Alt the Gifted Men of All the Nations of To-day, 
Modern Composers Have Been Trying to Make Music 
Tell a Story, Sing a Song, and Paint a Picture 


lar^^er ideas lhan the men ihev dwell amonir, lo. muik' of the nohle^i mii'^ic the world 
and so, like a tall mountain, ihey alwax^ has i mt known w. is hooted and hissed the 
have the li^htnin*; plaxinjj; n>und them lirsl lime it was heard. 

For if there is anylhinj; that ordinary ]>eo|)le During the nineteenth century there w'as 
hale, it is to he told that there is a better an es]H*i ialh hitler war on between the new 

w'ay to do a thing lhan the way in which it and the old, and the man who was always 

has always been done. To change a thing in the thick of things was Richard Wagner 

means thinking about it — and many ]M'o|)Io D.ig'nerb Fortunately, he lived longer 

lind thinking very hard work imleed! iSv^O than most of his fellow’ mu- 

All this is true in music, as in other things siiians, and so was able to .see the day when 

Nearly every great musician who ever lived he was honored and famous, but even then 
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IlKRh are Sfime men wln) alwa\s Mvan 
to live in the midst of a sUum I hi'* 
usually is because tluw h4i\e lotliei. 


has had to light his way again'^t all the 
people wlio did not like his music iiecausc 
it was ditl'ereni fiom the kind ihev weie used 
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there were large numbers of |>eople who 
thought of him as a kind of musical savage. 

The Maker of Modern Opera 

lie belonged to a family of Cierman actors, 
so it was natural (hat when he began to 
write music, he should want to write music 
dramas. But he did not want his operas 
to be like the ones the Italians 
wrote a long string of .songs 
with nothing going on. He 
wanted them to be real dra- 
mas, with the music a 
necessary part of the 
action, and the words a 
ntvessary jxirt of both. 

Tt was a hard task that 
Wagner set himself, but 
lie succeeded in it the 
man who ever did. 

For alwa\s before, either 
the music had swamped 
the drama, as with the Ital- 
ians, or the dramahadswamtied 
the music, as with the French 
Of r airse Wagner had to be a great 


there w'ere large numbers of jieople who ing opera around an Faiglish story of the 
thought of him as a kind of musical savage, king of the fairies. It wais called “Oberon” 

The Maker of Modern Opera So Wilier, too. built up his operas aroun.l 

lie belonged to a family of Cierman actors, German characters and (icrman myths- 
so it was natural (hat when he began to the doings of the old German gods, of the 
write music, he should w'anl to write music mastersingers, of the knights of (he Holy 
dramas. But he did not want his operas (Irail. .Vnd instead of having nothing but 
to be like the ones the Italians solo melodies, or arias (a'ri-a), with 

long chanted prose <*.\plana- 
tiems between them called re- 
cit.iti\e (res'l ta-lev') he 
went back to the music 
of the great Bach (b:iK), 
and wove together a 
mimbcT of separate shoit 
tunes, whicli he ke[»t 
going all at the same 
time, dhal is what we 
roiinter[)(»inl , arnl 
the nse of it mad<’ the 
music of W.'gnc i ^ operas 
\t'!\ much fuller and richer 
than the older operatic nui'^ie 
h.id bc*<‘n. 

in r airse Uagner nad to t^e a great But more int(T^''^ti^g still Ire 

genius in a good many wa\ s in carder Richard Wagner the tlio^'i* srpar.ilc* 

to do a thing that was so hard. He greatest writer of op- tunes, or “motive's.” ,i ^pc < lal mean 

had to know how to build up a Ihril- «ra that the world He* ma«le it sl.ind lor a par tic ii- 

1-1 1111 , has ever seen. , ^ .... ‘ 




ling drama, he had to be jioet enough 
to know' how to write Tine word^— or what 
we call the “libretto” ('li-brelo), the “little 
book” — and he had to write* mu^'ic that 
would be beauMful and yet, at ev'ery miv 
ment, rellect as vividly as jxrssible all the 
thoughts and feelings and actions of his 
characters. 

Like many later writers of opera, he was 
able to learn a good deal from ('arl Maria 
\on Wel>er ffdn va'berb a man who had 
come a little before him fi7Sr)-iS20) arnl 
had w’ritten the first hmI (ierman opera. 
Always before, operas, even though they 
might have been wTitlen by Germans, had 
copied the Italians or the French. But 


Lir jiersDii or i«lc*a in the opc'ru, .end 
s() wheiic-v'CT its own espec i.d pi-r^'on a[>])cMrs 
or is mc'nlioned, \(iu begin t<> bear the 
thc*mc* tliat belongs to him wc*a\ing in tiiifl 
out of the miisit*. In Wagru'r's last opera, 
“Parsifal” f j)ar'sj-f.'ih, which telK the story 
of a knight of the Holy (ji'.ul, there- are some 
es|K*cially bc'aulifiil ihenu-s bi'longing, for 
instance, to Parsifal, to hi•^ sword, and to 
the Grail. Whenever a theme given this 
special meaning it is called a “J.eitmotif” 
fht'mo-tef), or “leading motive*,” and it 
always is in kc*ei)ing with the person or idea 
that it represents grave* or gay, evil or holy. 

The Meaning of Wagner’s Operas 


Weber w'as great enough to strike out a new' And more than that, the very story of the 
line, and when he jmt on “The Marksman” opera usually has an inner, hidd<*n meaning. 
(iS"*!), ])eoplc W'ere delighted with it. It Its characters and their deeds tell, in one 
w^as a beautiful and simple and melodious way or another, of the trials and the ad- 
music drama built up around an old German ventures of the human soul —the dash of 
legend, and it was all in German. Later he good and '"vil, the effects of sin and the way 
went to Fngland and wrcjte another charm- of redemption from it. You can sec why 
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In this scene from Wapner*s opera, “The Twilii>ht of in the course of the hunt, he is stabbed bet\%een the 
the Gods,'* >^e arc shoN^n the death of Siegfried, when, shoulders, the single spot svherc he may be killed 

\\ it;iu r\ i\in tlKni^h llu\ an* m> of iht* -a’nl oik* nui'l luar 

(iiini.in III nialtii, ha\<‘ .i '^tlon <4 all foui in oidtr to i;l 1 ihc \Nholc siorv of 

inltn-^l tor pi‘oi)l( ofc\(i\ nation and i.\u\ iIk faniou> rini< made out of ^toU*n 

fioin I Ik* RliiiK* maidens, who had l)e*t'n se*t 
\s 1 wi>ikod, his jiowcis t^t( w Ilis to truaid it deep in the waters of the ri\er. 

lust j^iial opiia was “ 1 he 1 1\ ini^ 1 )uti li 1 his iintr ])ruui^hl inajiic |)owi i to its owner, 
111. in 1 he in \i w.is the heautifiil Iml it hioui^hl i euFM* as wiM, and llic 

“ I .innh.iiisi I ’’ (lairiioi /eih whiih contains woikini; out of i’ e (iirse is the sioiy ol tlic 
the Pilgrim's (dioius tliat e\<i\l)od\ lo\e> loin gieal iniisa diamaN. 

^ el when “ I *innh iiiser” was lll'^t ^ung in 

Palis (i.S(ii), the atiduiKe uiti\e<l it with Critics Who Jeered a Genius 

lou<l hisses and jei*rs and made a s( andaloiis W.ignei heiame so famous that before 
seene that was not loigotti n for man\ \eais his death he was able to see* one of lus great 
Other gieat woiks followed, all of iIkiu duams lullillef! when the le*sii\al PlaN- 

maslei piece's “Lohengrin" (lo'i n-giinb w ith house was oi>ene*(l at Iki\reuth with 

its famous Wedding Mauh; “ Tristan and the pnidiutiou of “the Ring" the new 

Isolde” (I'-soPde), liased on an old lo\e t. lie, opi la lK)Use was intended to work out 

“'The Mastersingeis,” W-ignei’s only eomu Wagnei's ideas of what ojiera should be 
ojiera and the one that loiU.iins the well lUit how Wagner was haled, just the samel 
known Pi i/e Song; and peihajis greatest ot \ great PriMuh writer said he e'ouhl make 

all, the four ojieras that make up what is just as good music as Wagner bv letting his 

kiiow’ii as “'I he Ring of the Nibelungs" <al walk up ami down the piano ke>s. 

(ne'be-li'Ming/.) or simply “'I he Ring ” Rossini, the greatest composer of Italian 

The operas in the Ring c\cle are, in order, opera at the time, hekl “Lohengrin" upside 

“The Rhinegohl,” “The Valkyrie" (\al- down ami said Iw couldn't make head or 

kTr'l), “Siegfried" (sig'fredb and “The tail of it. One distinguished crilK said it 
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was nothing but “blubbering Imby talk,” 
another called it “opera without music,” 
and even the generous Clara Schuminn, 
wife of Robert Schumann, saiil that “Tristan 
and Isolde” was “the most repulsive thing” 
she had ever seen or heard in her life. One 
German writer has actually collected and 
published a whole 
“Schimplle.xikon” 

— or “abuse dic- 
tionary” —made 
up of nothing but 
the uncompli- 
mentary a n d 
abusive things 
that people said 
about Wagner 
and his music. 

And yet, now, 
there is a whole 
army of critics 
who w’ould agree 
that Wagner was 
one of the great- 
est geniuses the 
wor^ 1 has ever 
prouuced. 

Richard Strauss 
(shtrous) was the 
leading composer 
in Germany after 
Wagner's day. 

He was born in 
Munich in 18O4. 

Until he was Si 
he wrote brilliant 
and amazing sym- 


music, howTver, lie in his extraordinary 
.symphonic poems -“'J'il ICulensjnegers 
Merry Pranks,” “Don Juan,” “Death and 
Transfiguration,” “Don Quixote,” anti “A 
Hero’s Life” are among the best-know'n. Iji 
these lie has developed the form of the sym- 
phonic poem way beyond the jxiint at w'hith 

Lis/t left it, anti 
has w ritten music 
that has no t‘(jiial 
for I he vividness, 
w'illi which it 
paints a j)ictiiie 
for till* mind to 
see or imitates 
natural sounds. 

Lately a whoh‘ 
new^ group of tom 
posers has sprung 
u]) in (lerm.in\ 
Like Strau'^s and 
Wagner bidoie 
them, they an' 
tr\ing to make 
music say moje 
thin it has i‘\ii 
s a i tl be foie 
Among tliem aie 
Arnold' St hotm- 
berg (‘hen 'berg), 
Paul Hindemith 
(hin'de-nui ), and 
A 1 b tl n H e r g 
(beigb Like so 
m.in\ t)lhi‘i \ oung 
t timposers lhe\ 
are startling the 
' « • worltl with nuisie 

ni crVifintral* wne I ll it IS Ilot W 1 1 1 Lt 11 


phonic poems and - ^ « • worltl witli nuisie 

songs and operas. lovely Jenny Lind, known as “the Swedish nightingale,” was J 1 it Uai 

One of his best- the idol of musical audiences in the middle of the nineteenth in aiiV ke\ . Of 

knnvvn i«i c«“tury. She sang many famous operatic roles, both in America .,11 

kn )\Mi works is Europe, and was unexcelled in oratorio. c t) u r S t it .ill 

the o|)era “Salo- .souiuls verv tcr- 


course It all 
.souiuls verv ter- 


me” (sa-ltVmej, wdiich «^tirred up almost as 
much fury as some of Wagner's operas had. 
For .Strauss, too, blazed new trails. He usetl 
an enormous orchestra with more tiian a hun- 


rible anti bewildering to most t)f llie people 
usetl It) the onliiiary harmonies, but man\ 
skilled critics think very highly t)f it. 

In other ct)untries besitles (iermany ojiera 


dred performers and all sorts of instruments, grew' more and more beautiful and interest- 


and he worked for startling effect.s. .\nd he 
didn’t seem to care how much his work 


ing. For a long lime Italy clung tt) her old 
habit t)f making the st)ng the wht)le thing 


sounded like discords! Another masterpiece and the actitin nothing at all, until finally 


is his opera “The Rose Cavulier.” 

His greatest contributions to modern 


her write-.s rrf opera l>egan to go to France. 
'Fhat brightened uj) their work at once, and 
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Rossini (ros-sr'nC*), whom wc romcmfxT for 
his comic opera, “The liarher of Se\illt*” 
(i8is), and ft)r “William Tell’’ (1H20), 
Donizetti (do'ne-dzet'te), whose “laicia (loo- 
che'a) di Lammermoor” contains the 

famous Se\l(‘tte that all hand orjrans play, 
an<l Bellini nxl-le'ne), all wrote music that 
f)eople have hummed and whist lev I for a 
('entur\ 

Who Wrote the Anvil Chorus? 

But much j^reatcT than these* w.is (iiuseppe 
Verdi fj(7r)-se|)'|)a \ ,'ii Me ), who alwa> s staves’ 
at home in It.ih, whe-re, as a tiny bov, he 
loved to dance alcni^ behiiul the vilLij^e 
or^an grinder His ojxTas are still amon;; 
the most popular cuic's we h.uc* lAviNcuie 
knows the famous \nvil ('Inn us fnnn “11 
'Iio\atore“ (el tn")'\ a-to^ab the 'I nimiplial 
March from “Vida” ('«i-c''Ma), tind a host of 
other .Ills from his 
tuneful works 
best Opel .IS, “Otello” 
and “k.dslall,” came •' 
low.ird the c lo^c ot his 

lon^ life* (iSi^ i()Oi ), I yHy JqPpBjUi 
when lie* had le, lined ^ 
much from the* j^icat 
work of W a^ne*! 

Sine e \\ oil's d.i\ Italy , 

h.is ^i\en us Puccini ^ 

( j)C)ot-e hebic ), who died .is 
l.itel\ as 10 't He w.is 
wenthv of the 

who had gone be lore liim, ! 

.ind his ( hiel sue eess( s, sue Ii ^ 
as “lai Boheme" (la bo'- 
i"m'), “Fosea,” “M.id.ime* ButteillN," 
and “ I he (lirl ot the* kiolden \Ve*'>l" 
h.ivT given icMes to our most lamou> 
singers. 

Frenchmen, too, were h.ird at work 
in ope*ra during the nine*teenth centur\ 
dhe\v were led olT b\ a C’lerman namc'd 
iMe*\eTb(vr (mi'er-bar), who went to h\e 
in Paris and produced his pompous his 
torie'al operas there such as “Flu* Ilugiie'- 
nots” (18^6), “Flu* Prophet” ‘tnd 

“'Fhe Afric'an” (i8j8-i80s) And after 

him came (iounod (goo'no'), whom we 
have to thank for “Faust” (fenisO, cme eil 
the nicest j)opular oper.is ewer written. He 


gave us some beautiful sacred music too 

Another French o|>era that people never 

s(*(*m to tire of hearing is “Carmen,” by 

Bi/et (be'/e') Baritones love to sing its 

stirring 'Foreadejr Song just as contraltos 

love to sing the* famous aria from “Samson 

ancl ])e‘lilah,” by the Frenchman .Saint- 

Saeiis (s.lX-s(‘A\). During a long, long life 

(18^^ lO^i) Saint-Saens wTote charming, 

graceful music that one often he^ars to-day. 

But the greatest of all the modern French 

musicians was Claude Deliussy (klod de- 

liu'sil'), who besides his opera “PellcJas and 

Melisande" (juTla'a' ma'le'scAXd'), started 

modern mu*'ic im a brand-new j)ath with his 

ama/ing orihc*stral works, such as “The 

VftcTiioon of a Faun,” and his revolutionary 

( om|>ositions for tire jii.ino, “Cardens in the 

k.iin,” for in*-^ iiue, or “Re 11 e*rtions in the 

Water” Debussy (i.St)2 rcjiS) has been 

e.ille‘il an “im])r(*ssionist,” for the effects 

that he gets aic all ^ague, subtle, clreamy 

Ilu\ siar^ all surts of ])owerful tVelings in 

ijs, Imt nothing is ever very cle.ir-cut or 

^ , rlctinite, though hi^ 

famous operatic com- 1*1 r 

posers of the nineteenth work is alwavs line* 

centiirv above, the Italian restrained. He 

Puccini, uhose best-kno^^n 

work IS “Madame Butter- tric*s to arouse in 
fly“, belovr, the German the listener the 
Meyerbeer, author of many . 

historical operas. s«amc feeling one 

would ha\e if one 
were ac tualh looking 
at a rain-washed gar- 
den or the shadows in 
a pool. 

I) el) ussy had 
studied the new mu^ic 
thalwasbeingw ntten 
in Russia. He used an 
unusual scale one 
made up of six whole 
tonc*s — and of coiir'se 
tliat product'd the 
most am.i/ing h.irmmiies. Many people 

could see nothing lint sc*nseless noise in his 
music, but to-d.iy he is considered one of 
tlic' grcMl modern masters His inlUience 

on olhc*r 3*oungcr composers is enormous. 

Music That Makes Us Want to Dance 

\mong thc'm is Maurice Ravel (ra'v^D, 
a talented F'renchman w’ho follows the lead 
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of Dehussy in many ^^ays Kvervone xnIio 
listens to music over the liulio has heaid 
his “Bolero/’ that e\citinj^ dance whiih 
makes il so hard for a listener to keep his 
scat. 

Another great French composer of the 
nineteenth century ^^aN (Vsar Franck (sa'- 
zar' froXk\ who was a Belgian hy liirth 
hut spent the 
greater part of his 
life (1S22-1S00) in 
Paris, as churcli 
organist and 
teacher in the Paris 
Conservatory. Tie 
tt)o, ''truck out for 
himself, an d 
shocked many mu- 
sicians of his day, 
hut his fine, 
thoughtful, serene 
s])irit jirodiiced 
m.igniticent sacred 
music, several 
striking works for 
the ,)iano, and some 
excellent things for 
orchestra, est)e- 
cially his master- 
j)iece, the Sym- 
phony in 1) minor, 
w hich one tif ten has 
a chance to hear. 

His pupil, the 
P’rench composer 
d’Indy (cLuN'de'), 



that the other nations of the w'orld had no 
ear lor music at all? 

Xo, indeed! 'There never was a i)eo|)le 
yet who did not love a tune. But it does 
mean that other countries were imitating 
the great comiiosers of their neighbors and 
had not lv‘arned to apjirecMte the jieautiful 
folk songs ih.it the hiimhle ])eo])le were 

singing at liome. 
Tor no nation has 
e\ er produced great 
nu>ii till it learned 
to \oice its ow’U 
musical thoughts, 
and not just echo 
the thoughts of 
s o m i‘ f o r e i g n 
countr\ . 

\l)out iS^o Uus- 
sia wok(* up to the 
fail lint her own 
unhappx ])easants 
well* singing songs 
as lov 1 1\ and mo\ 
ing .n an\ in thi* 
world. .\t that 
t iira* a giouj) of live 
talenli d men, none 
ol them profc's 
sioual nuisii iam, 
slarl(“d to writ(* 
music th.it sliould 
he thoioughl\ Rus- 
sian. A comjKJser 
n.imed .Miihael 
( ilink.i had already 
a rise to many legends. Such l]u‘m the 


said of him’ “'Fhe charms of music have given rise to many legends. Such .sliowu them tlie 
, , . ' ... is the Greek story of the sirens, whose exquisite singing . 

founclation of his lured unfortunate sailors to destruction. And such is the wa\ witli an oper.i 
r h T r r t r c German tale of the Lorelei (Id'ri-li), a maiden believed to V T jfi* for 

Cliaracttr was ^ overlooking the Rhine. There she set end ‘ ‘ 

gentleness, calm sang, and by her beauty and the unearthly loveliness of her the C /.ar 

music she led sailors to their death on the focks below. The U-id 'iniiisi d 

and serene good- maiden in our picture has lured the water nymphs from their '' aroused 

ness. Tie had high home, for we may be sure that the strains she draws from th(‘ greatest excite- 
• « 1 1 ” that primitive harp are such as were never heard on land or sea. i, 

Kleals and lived up ment everywhere in 


to them. He never sought honors or dis- 
tinctions, but w’orked hard and long to give 
of the best that was in him.’^ 

Xow^ it may have occurred to you that 
during all the centuries since the time of 
the Greeks, music has seemed to he in the 
hands of just three countries, Italy, (ier- 
many, and France — with a reference to 
England now and then. Docs this mean 


Russia. So when "The Mve began to jireach 
Russian music for the Russians, people weie 
reafly to he coiiviiued -and Russian music 
suddenly came to he a thing of great beauty 
and power. 

The greatest of them was jirohahly Modest 
Mou.ss>orgsky frnoMest moTi'.sorg-.skl), whose 
masterjnece was “Boris Ciodounov” (bo-res' 
g6'doo-n6£'). When it was produced (1874), 
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It IS by simple folk such as these that music is kept 
ahve m every nation, for no people can produce a great 

ni.uu 11 It Us wiiv (Mirdj'C'l, ju^l .is thi*} luul 
luin l)\ “Lolun^iin ” lUit n^)^^ know 
th.il It is one of the [^r.iiukst operas r\cr 
written and lount ourselves lucky if we 
heard ('iiahapin (shal-ya'iHMi), the greatest 
siiigii ol the Iweiilielh tinlury, sing the 
rok of till mad king who is its hero. 

Two Famous Russian Composers 

\nother famous memlu r of The Idve was 
\uholas Rmisk\ -kors^ikov (itm'ski kdr''..i 
kof), who is miuh better known than an\ 
of the rest. His two best ojieras are “ 1 h(‘ 
Ciolden Coikerel” anil “The Snow Maiden.*’ 
lUil o\er the radio we often hear the fas- 
tinating music fioin his “Sc hehera/adc” 
(she-ha'ra-/aMr) Jt is an orchesir.il suite 
(swet) that is to say, a series of “nu)\e- 
inenls,” or detached t)ieLes in different 
moods. 

The Russian who is best kiuwvn of all is 
the famous Peter llkh 'rschaikovsky (chi- 
kof'ske), who did not belong to 'Phe Five 
at all liecaiise he wrote music more or 
less as the other Europeans were WTiling it, 
he w'as much c\isier foi the world to under- 
stand. His life (1840-1893) was not a happy 


music until the common man has learned to put his 
deepest emotions into song. 

one, and his inusii relleits its tumult aiul 
Stillness, but his s\mphonies are among the 
most pojHilar musk that we h.ixe \ ou 
will often hear his delicate Nutcracker 
Suite over the r.idio. 

It is only reiently that the woild has 
found out .ibout all this beautiful Russian 
music, whiih h.is come to ha\e such a tie- 
mendous intluinic on all our j)re''ent-dav 
loinposcTs Just now Igor Stra\in‘-ky (C'gor 
stra-Mn'skf) i’* astonishing the world and 
tnr.iging a jiart of it - h\ his c omjiositions 
lor orchestra. I'hey are often wiiUen wilh- 
out an\ ke\, and are lull ol lourageous dw 
I Olds He h.is piobabl\ had more auluciKc 
on the com sc ol nui''ic than ainone h\ mg 
to da\ His iiest-known work*' aie two 
ballets, • The I iie Hird" .ind “ The Rue 
ol Spring” Sergei Rachmamnolt (sm g.'i'e 
raK m.dne nbf) (iS;^ 104;), a disimguishi d 
pianist, comiHised some line things and 
among the younger men ^ergei Ihokoiuft 
(prdTo-f\ef) and Oimilri Shosiakmuh ide- 
me'lre shns't.i. kf/xichi are outstanding. 

The Russians w'ere not the onlv peojde 
who were beginning to tind their inspiration 
in the airs they heard at home Other coni' 
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posers in other lands were weaving intt) their 
works echoes of the simple folk songs they 
had learned to sing as tiny children. For 
every race has its own ]>arlicular genius 
when it comes to the music that humble 
people make to cheer them while they work 
or w’hen they gather for a wedding or a 
festival. 

How Folk Songs Are Composed 

No one knows where this folk nuiNic 
comes from, any nn^re than \\e can tell what 
sowed the wdld flow’erb that spring up along 
a country road. Some simple ploughman, 
some countrv , 

fiddler, some { 
busy mother { 
humming at her 
work devised a 
little tune and 
others heard and 
liked it. Finally 
it w'as tossed 
about f r m 
mouth to mouth, 
peoi le improN od 
up< 1 it as they 
sang it, and no 
one under hea\ en ^ 
could remember 

where it came Here are two of our century's 
greatest interpreters of music. At 
, , the left IS Ignace Jan Paderewski 

But it is those (pa'de>r6f'sk^), the great Polish 

si mole 1 lines tint P*““st. who also served his coun- 
Simple tunes mat ^ premier. At the right 

sing themselves is Fntz Kreisler, the famous 
through the Au.tri.n violinist. 

W’orks of nearly ever\ great composer, for 
they have been born in the \ery heart ol th(‘ 
race— and every race has its (;wn particular 
airs, as different from the song'i of other races 
as an Irishman is <Jifferent from a Swede. 
Just hum over to yourself the tune of *‘Lo(li 
Lomond,” from Scotland; of “\’ankee Doo- 
dle,” from England; and of ‘‘Holy .\ight,” 
from Germany. They are all folk nielodi(*s 
— and how different they are! 

So the Xorw'ogian composer Edward Grieg 
(i 843“I907) built up his exquisite music 
for orchestra or voice or piano by using 
echoes of the wild or gay songs that he had 
heard along the fiords or in the pine-clad 
mountains of his native land. We love his 


strange, moving melodies because they say 
a thing in a way we’ve never heard it said 
in before. 

Antonin Dv'onik f 1841 -i()04), a Czech, 
also made good use of the songs of his native 
land. We in America should be esjurially 
grateful to Dvorak (dvor'/hak), for he liv(*<! 
three years in this country as head of a con- 
servatory of music in New* \’'ork, and at that 
time WTtUe his beautiful symphony, “From 
the Nev' World.” Into this noble work the 
Itoheniian butdier’s son w'o\e the Negio 
melody, ‘‘Swing low', sweet chariot” and 
echoes of various other Negro melodies JUit 
we know' him even belter for llie po])ular 
“Ifumores(|ue,” w'hich lie w'rote during a 
.summer’s stay in SpilKille, Iowa. Me had 
_ ”Wa\ down u[K)n llu* 

it, iind i1r- two 
sung at the >ame tiini^ 
^BCl^ VI I \ nittlv 

M jr* thi‘ ilose of the 

^ last (inliirv Jean Si 

I lx lills isr-lu'li O'- be 

Bt gan to pul into 

might}, sonibi'i 

^^B music ))i( 

I^B / his 

I^B’ 

^ o 

1 thousand lakes and 

' lli^ s}m[)homc 
1 poem ‘‘I'inlundia 

^ DS(4) so stirre-d the ])a- 

/ tii«>tii s])iril of the hmiis, wlio 

' w(Te then under the heel of tlie 

C'zar of Russia, thtit the Russian authorities 
forliade its lieing jilavisl. 

In England during the last centurv there 
were no serious musicians of real genius, 
though all of us w'ho sj)eak Lnglidi love to 
sing the sjiaiklmg music from the light 
ojuTas of .\rlhur SuIIiv'an -“'Fhe Mikado,” 
“Pinafore,” and “lolanthe” are a few of 
them. W. S. Gilbert, the jioet who wrote 
the rollicking w'ords, did almost as niuvh 
as the composer to put those merry tunes 
on ever} body’s lips. It is safe to s;iy that 
they w'ill be loved for a long lime to come 
f)f late there has been a d Tided reviv'al of 
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music ill interest in i^nglaiifl, and sIr has 
produced sc\<ral c()m[)oscis of real talent 
I d ward IJgar, Ircdcrick Delius, (iusta\ 
Ilolst, and Vaughan Williams die among 
the lies! known 

'I he United State s, too, his had to borrow 
most of her musu from luher lands In 
the earl} fli\s the lo\c of song was giouiKl 
undi r the hc( Is of those gum old Pun 
tans who felt that e\ci\thing he luti M 
fill must he wicked and ^ 

who we>uld not 


hut both of them have, come to u-* Irom otlicr 
count lies J^loih has written some mag 
niheent oielicstrd vvorkson Jhblieal subjects, 
and \are\e hies to take all the liarsh noises 
of a gicat eitv and weave them iiite) music 
\iron ( o[)l ind lias been Mcing what there 
is to be made out of ja// St> did Ueorge 
Clershwiii f i Sf>S-io ^ 7 ), vvhose e irlv death 


iderthe heels of those gnm old Pun robbe el 11 ^ ol one ot eiur most gifted talents 

ns who felt that eveivthmg be luti (Jiher \me in ans doing outstanding wenk 

1 must be wickeelarid IIow inl IT uison William Se human 

ho would in>t V Wilier JM^lou ind Jfirl MeDoiild 

en allow i line ^ v* ^ 4 Put eiui licst-kiujw n \mericancom- 

mninehuieli In ^ ])oser is Deems Javlor, who has 

.«id, the minisle i written two excellent ejjxras, ‘ The* 

id e)ut the hvmn Kings Henehman 

line at a time flfek S / ^ ^ and “Pe ter Ibbt t- 

son His 

most popular 
ore he stral 
work IS an cv- 
ejuisitc suite 
called 
Ihiough the 
Looking- 
gl iss » His 

writte'n eriti 

the devil iw iv ll loi can composer He was the eism ot music 

n.ithinfr I 1 m ' beauty in the ishicThlv \ ihi- 

noltung e I e stranRe, wild music of the American , * lUgni} xaiu 

Siiiee tilt n we seem Indians, and to weave their themes able aLo and is widclv read 
u.,. into compositions of his own ,, ,, v 


even allow i line * t 

h\ mn in ( huie 1i In iS 

slCiid, the minisle i ♦♦ 

le id euit the hvmn £ / A 

j; I I ]> I t I 0 n ^ 

mole 01 less ‘ 

to Ills ow n t ui e 1 lie j » » , i> < 1 

lesull must hive Ixe 1 Fdward MacDowell, whose 


can composer He was the 
first to see the beauty in the 
strange, wild music of the American 




, I 1 .1 ijiiu \,uiiiuusiiivFiia ui iita < 

to ha\ c bee n te)o l)Usv 

building 1 iilroids uidbndge s andskv seiape rs 
to give nuieh time to m iking beautilul nuisu 

indeiiii lite is the' poorei on ae count ot it 
I he oiih n.ime ot tiist impoit uue* he re in all 
the eighteenth anel nineteenth centuiies w \s 
tluit of I dwaid MacDowell (iSfn ie;oS) i 
reallv gifted man wlm, though his musu eon 
lams a good nianv euhoes of other me)elern 
eomiieisers, realized that in the songs of the 
Amt lie an Indians there was something fresh 
and beautiful He wove the m into an orehes 
tral suite (iiSegi) that was a real landmaik in 
Amciiean music and is plive'd olienei thin 
anv othei \meriean eoni[)osition toi 01 
ehestra VlaeDeiwell is liest kneiwn, how- 
ever, for his piano compositiems 1 \er\one 
has heard the haunting mclod} of ‘‘To a 
Wild Rose ” 

At the jiieseiil monunt 1 rnest Blexh 
(bl6K) and I elg»ii \ uese (va^t/0 ‘He 
writing xery new and oiiginal nuisie here, 


W ill \me IK i e V ( 1 produc e great com- 
pose rs like Wagner Hetlhoxen, and Bach-* 
Wh » e in sav W ^penel a billion dollars a 
ve u on niiisie i>re than the whole sum 
th it goes foi higlu r education Mmost everv 
house in the iind has its radio or phono- 
graph and miiu hue other in'^trumenis 
as well BeeauM' we are rich we can bring 
aeioss the \tlintic the greatest perfenmers 
and eondiietors mi the world, and we can 
have the linest oiehcstras Vet, we continue 
to be one ot the less musical nations 

\nd we alwav'' shall be unlL^s wc learn 
to like mu-ie enougb to want to make it 
oui->elves and not be suislud with letting 
Mime one ('Ke do it fe>r us ovei the ra<lio 
I 01 the onlv wax to be muMcal is to make 
musu’ We have a line lolk muMC in our 
Indian anel Negro melodicb, but we neeci to 
liave thousands and thousands of people 
who will lo\e music enough to learn to play 
or sing and do it everv day at home. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 

A modern full orchestra is divided into four sections, 
or **choirs”: the strinj^ed instruments, or ‘^strings,** 
which give forth a musical tone when a string is made to 
vibrate; the wood winds, or those wooden instruments 
which give forth a tone when the player blows into 
them; the brasses, or those brass instruments which 
give forth a tone vrhen the player blows into them ; and 
the percussion instruments, or those which give forth 
a sound when they are struck. Of these various choirs 
the strings are the most important and the most 
numerous, for they usually make up over half the 
instruments in the orchestra. An orchestra made up of 
strings and wood winds is sometimes called a ‘‘small 
orchestra." The brasses are the instruments that 
furnish the larger part of the power in an orchestra, and 
the percussion instruments most primitive of all, 
since they descend from the savage tomtom are of 
especial use in marking the beat. 

STRING CHOIR 

In this group are the following instruments: 

VIOLIN 

The violin, one of the most important solo instruments 
of our day and one regarded by many people as the 
finest, belongs to the family of stringed instruments 
played with the bow. It is the treble or highest 
instrument of the group, and the smallest. The others 
are the viola or alto the violoncello or ‘cello and 
the bass viol or double bass. The violin family are 
usually the only stringed instruments in the orchestra, 
and. taken together, they are called the “strings." 
They are really the most important instruments in the 
orchestra, and to one of the violinists, called the 
concert master “concertmeister" in German is 
given the responsibility of transmitting the conductor's 
wishes to the other musicians. 

Of all instruments, the violin is the nearest to the 
hum4a voice. It is capable of expressing every human 
emoJ /n, whether sorrowful or gay, differing m this 
from the ‘cello, which is rather melancholy. In the 
hands of a great player a fine instrument can produce 
unbelievably beautiful, singing tones, and it is a rare 
privilege to be able to hear one of the great violinists of 
our day, such as Kreisler (kris'lSr), Zimbalist, or 
Heifitz (hi 'fits). One of the greatest violinists who 
ever lived was Paganini (pd'ga-n^'n£), who was perhaps 
the first of the great performers. He was born in 
Italy in 1782 and died in 1840. 

The violin is about three centuries old, and will prob> 
ably always remain as it is now. It is made of a resonat- 
ing box of wood with two F-shaped sounding holes in 
the top of the body. It has four strings tuned in fifths, 
three of them usually strung with sheep gut called 
catgut and one with wire. The pitch of a tone is 
regulated by pinching the string against the instru- 
ment’s long “neck." The strings pass over a bridge 
of ebony, the last part of the violin to be perfected, and 
when a “mute" a little device of ebony or brass is 
placed on the bridge, the tone is veiled. The violin 
bow is long and slender, and slightly bent. It is strung 
with white horsehair, which is rubbed with resin. 

The finest violins of the world were manufactured in 
the Italian city of Cremona by the Amati brothers, 
the Stradivari, and the Guarnieri, who flourished from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Some of our 
concert artists still play on the violins and ’cellos those 
early craftsmen made. 

Much beautiful music has been written for the violin, 
as for instance the great violin concertos of Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. There is also chamber music for 
stringed instruments written by some of the greatest 


composers - Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart. On othei 
pages of this set you may learn more about the violin 
and its history. 

VIOLA 

The viola (v(-d'U), or alto, which descends five notes 
lower than the violin, is the alto of the violin family. It 
is made like the violin but it is a seventh larger, has 
heavier strings, and is played with a heavier bow. Like 
the violin it has four strings tuned in fifths, and the 
three uppermost strings are identical in pitch with the 
three lower strings of the violin. The viola has a 
peculiar, melancholy sound and its tones are veiled 
and somber. It is not used as a solo instrument, but 
has an important part in chamber music and in the 
orchestra. Mozart wrote a trio for piano, clarinet, and 
viola, and Berlioz used the viola in “Harold in Italy’’ 
to carry pensive melodies. A general description of the 
violin family will be found in the article on the violin. 

VIOLONCELLO, OR 'CELLO 

The violoncello (ve'6-l6n-ch^l'f»)» or ’cello (ch^l'f)), a 
bass member of the violin family, is an important solo 
instrument of our day and widely usea both in chamber 
music and in the orchestra. Its form was fixed by the 
Stradivari, and since their time it has usually been 
made forty-eight and one-half inches long. The violon- 
cello has four strings tuned in fifths, and it rests on the 
fioor. Its pitch is between that of the viola and the bass 
viol. It has a rich singing tone, at times very melan- 
choly, and IS the most romantn. instrument in the or- 
chestra. In chamber music it is second only to the 
violin, and since Beethoven’s time it hc.s been a very 
necessary part of the symphony orchestra. The 
violoncello carries the “Andante con moto" of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony and also the Scherzo of the C 
Minor Symphony. Wagner uses the violoncello 
often. A number of violoncellos made by the (ruarnien 
and the Stradivari are still in existence. A M'neral 
description of the violin family \m 11 be found in the 
article on the violin. 

BASS VIOL. OR DOUBLE BASS 

The bass viol, or double bass, is the largest of the in- 
struments of the violin family and the lowest in pitch. 
It has a flat back like the viols, w'hich were the stringed 
instruments used from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. The player rests it on the floor, and plays 
from music that is written on octave higher than it is 
played. The bass viol is not a solo instrument, and it 
has only secondary importance in chamber music, but 
it is very necessary in the orchestra, where it furnishes 
the foundation on which the harmony is based and 
marks out the rhythm. Often it strengthens the bass of 
the ’cello by doubling the lower octave, as in the 
Scherzo of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Beethoven 
uses the bass viol to create the impression of a storm in 
his Pastoral Symphony. The instrument has an im- 
portant part in Wagner’s “Gotterdammerung," in 
Richard Strauss’ “Salome," ai^ m Verdi’s “Othello." 
Serge Koussevitzky (s^r'g^ kdb's6-vit'skf), conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is a skilled per- 
former on the bass viol. The instrument’s construction 
is described in the article on the violin. 

HARP 

The harp is a very ancient instrument which was known 
to the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and 
Romans, and to all Celtic peoples. Our modern harp 
is called the “double-action harp’’ because each of the 
seven pedals has the effect of playing both the natural 
and the sharp of each string. In other words, each 
string, without the pedal, gives forth when plucked the 
flat of one of the notes in the scale. This instrument 
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was invented in Paris by Sebastien Erard in the early 
nineteenth century. It is a large contrivance with 
forty- six strings, which are vibrated by the fingers; 
the range is six and a half octaves. The upper notes, 
where the strings are of gut, are suited to rapid pas- 
sages ; and the middle notes, where the strings are also 
of gut, have a singing effect. The bass notes, where the 
strings are of wire, are very rich. Meyerbeer makes 
frequent use of the harp in his orchestral works. You 
may hear it in the “Meistersinger** overture. And 
Saint-Saens, Mozart, Liszt, Debussy, Bizet, and many 
others have written for it. It is an instrument fre- 
quently played by women. In the late nineteenth 
century a chromatic harp was invented, but it has not 
displaced the older instrument, which still labors under 
one great disadvantage: it is practically impossible for 
the performer to play a chromatic (krO-m&t'Ik) scale 
upon it that is, a scale in which all the half steps, or 
semitones, are included. Though it is a stringed 
instrument often used in an orchestra, the harp does not 
belong to the string choir. 

WOOD WINDS 

In this group are the following instruments: 

FLUTE (ALSO PICCOLO. FIFE, AND 
FLAGEOLET) 

The flute used in our modern orchestras was perfected 
by a flutist or flautist (flo'tlst) named Theobald 
Bohm (bum), who was born in Munich in 1794. It is 
called the “transverse flute” because it is held across 
the face of the player, who directs a stream of air 
across an opening cut into the side near one end, which 
is closed. Over the openings in the tube of the flute 
usually fourteen or are keys on which the 

performer plays with the lingers of both hands. Flutes 
take their place with the wood winds in the orchestra, 
even when they are made of silver. Usually there are 
two flutes and a piccolo (pik'A-lo), a small flute which 
plavs an octave higher than the flute proper and has 
ihe highest voire in the orchestra. Another small flute 
IS the fife, a small, shrill pipe resembling a piccolo and 
used with the drum for military music. The flageolet 
(flAj'6-t^/) also belongs to the flute family, though 
it IS held straight down from the mouth; it is used in 
dance music in certain countries, but it has no im- 
portance in the orchestia. The flute has a range of 
three octave, blends w'ell with other instruments, and, 
like the violin, can be either gay or sad. Its tone is very 
sweet. Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” was written 
around that instrument, and the flute is heard all 
through Bizet’s opera “Carmen.” Beethoven liked 
the flute and wrote many flute parts into his sym- 
phonies. He also composed a serenade for flute, 
violin, and alto or viola. Haydn wrote two trios for 
two flutes and violoncello. One of the great modern 
flutists is Georges Barrere (zh6rzh bd r£r'). 

OBOE 

The oboe (ft'boi or A'bfl) belongs to the wood winds of 
the orchestra and is the treble instrument of the oboe 
family that is. the instrument with the highest pitch. 
In rapid passages it can be light-hearted, but it is also 
capable of producing a plaintive, melancholy sound that 
is very penetrating and, once heard, unforgettable. 
The oboe is a little wooden tube with a very narrow 
mouthpiece to which is fitted a double reed; the tube 
grows gradually wider toward the bell that is, toward 
the spreading, open end. The openings cut in the tube 
are htted with keys, and the instrument has a range of 
two octaves and one-fifth. Orchestras usually have two 
oboes. Other members of the oboe family are the 
English horn, which is a fifth lower, and the bassoon, 
w^-ich is the bass member of the family. There is 


also a baritone oboe, which is not much used but is 
employed by Richard Strauss in “Salome.” Haydn, 
Mozart, J. S. Bach, Handel and many other great 
composers have written for the oboe. Beethoven 
particularly likes the instrument, and it can be heard in 
his opera “Fidelio,” in his church music, and in his 
symphonies. He also wrote a trio for two oboes and 
an English horn. It has been said, “When you hear 
coming from the depths of the orchestra a very nasal 
and penetrating voice of incomparable sweetness, 
which seems like a small, impassioned French peasant 
serenading his adored one, make no mistake, it is the 
oboe.” The oboe family are all reed instruments - 
that is, the player blows against a single or double 
reed instead of into a cup-shaped mouthpiece, as in 
the bra.ss winds. The reeds are made from a grass that 
grows in Southern Europe especially in France. 

ENGLISH HORN 

The English horn or cor anglais (kor aN’gl^O is 
descended from an old English instrument called the 
hornpipe, and is not a horn at all, but the alto member 
of the oboe family. It is a fifth lower than the oboe, 
and has a slightly curved beak in order that it may be 
played more conveniently. Its tone, fuller and richer 
than that of the oboe, is very beautiful and penetrating, 
and highly romantic in quality. Wagner uses the Eng- 
lish horn in the opening of the third act of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and Dvorak uses it for the exquisite largo at 
the opening of the slow movement in his “New World 
Symphony.” 

BASSOON 

The bassoon is the bass in the family of wood winds and 
is the lowest of the oboe family. It is a very long tube, 
but it is doubled back on itself so that its length is 
reduced to a little over four feet It is so heavy that its 
weight must be supported by a strap around the player’s 
neck. The mouthpiece is a thin tube fitted with a reed, 
w'hich projects from one side of the instrument, and 
in playing, the performer’s left hand is at the level of 
his breast and the right much lower. The Italians call 
the bassoon “fagotto,” from the word for a bundle of 
sticks, which the instrument a good deal resembles in 
appearance. The double bassoon, or contra-bassoon, 
is the lowest instruirent in the orchestra. It consists of 
a conical tube which is about sixteen feet long and is 
doubled on itself. This instrument is seldom heard. 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Bizet, and many others wrote 
parts for the bassoon in their orchestral works, and 
Beethoven has bassoon solos in his symphonies. The 
orchestra to-day usually has tw'o bassoons and one 
double bassoon, a longer instrument which plays an 
octave low'er. Richard Strauss has a double-bassoon 
solo in “Salome.” and Beethoven uses the instrument 
in the Fifth Symphony and the Choral Symphony. The 
bassoon can be a very humorous instrument Mendels- 
sohn uses it in this mood in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” to accompany the braying of Bottom. Mozart 
composed a sonata for bassoon and ’cello. A witty 
writer has said, “Bassoon’s leading role is clown of the 
orchestra. His hard, dry. rather strained and some- 
what rank serio-comic voice is irresistible when he 
begins to cut up his nimble antics. Sometimes he 
produces a squalling sound, like the tone you once got 
from the footer you made, as a barefoot boy, out of a 
pumpkin-vine stem. One of his best roles is the fat 
old man acting the young lover.” But the bassoon 
blends well with other instruments, and its upper notes 
are much like the human voice. 

CLARINET 

The clarinet belongs to the wood winds of the orchestra. 
It is a German instrument invented in 1690 by Johann 
Christopher Denner of Nuremberg, and Mozart was the 
first of the great composers to give it an important part 
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in the orchestra. Although sometimes made of other 
materials it is ordinarily a wooden tube with twenty 
openings. The instrument is played through a reed 
attached to the mouthpiece; at the other end is a 
**beir' — the name given to the flaring end of wind instru- 
ments. The **bore’* -or hollow inside the tube is 
cylindrical, whereas in the oboe the bore widens and 
becomes cone-shaped, in this way producing a different 
tone. The clarinet has a compass of three octaves 
and a fifth, and its charm lies in the fact that its different 
registers "that is, the groups of lower, middle, and 
upper notes —give different musical effects. No other 
wind instrument has so wide a compass and such a 
great variety of tone. In general its quality is rich, 
tender, and feminine. There are several members 
of the clarinet family the ‘Mittle clarinet,'* which 
Berlioz, Wagner, and Saint- Saens used in symphonic 
music; the bass clarinet, which sounds an octave 
lower than the clarinet proper and is heard in “ Tristan 
and Isolde” and in Meyerbeer's ”The Huguenots”; 
and the basset honi, with additional low keys, used by 
Mozart but now usually replaced by the alto clarinet. 
Both the bass and alto clarinet turn up at the end. 
Much lovely music has been written for the clarinet. 
Mozart's symphony in £ flat is sometimes called the 
clarinet symphony; Weber loved the instrument and 
has written fine clarinet passages in the “Freischiitz” 
overture and the overture to ”Oberon.” Mendelssohn 
favored the lower register and Beethoven the upper 
notes, which can be heard throughout his symphonies. 

BRASSES 

In this group are the following instruments; 

FRENCH HORN and BUGLE 

The modem horn used in the orchestra and called the 
French horn, is a long brass tube wound three times 
on itself, with a flaring bell and a deep, funnel-shaped, 
cupped mouthpiece. It is descended from the hunting 
horn, and must not be confused with the English horn, 
which is not a horn at all but a member of the oboe 
family The performer on the French horn plays semi- 
tones by inserting his hand in the bell of the instrument, 
and he can also change pitch by putting "crooks'* into 
the instrument’s mouthpiece. These are pieces of 
tube curved in a particular way and used in many wind 
instruments for changing the pitch. The horn, of all the 
brasses, most resembles the human voice, andjcan be 
majestic, or soft, mournful, and mysterious. As a rule it 
is used in passages with the wood winds. Usually there 
are at least two in the orchestra, where a horn with 
valves is replacing the older form. The valve horn is 
easier to play but its tone is far less sweet and pene- 
trating. Most composers since Handel have written for 
the horn; in "Der Freischiitz” Weber uses it to express 
the romance and poetry of the German forests, and Bee- 
thoven employs it to give the effect of power and senti- 
ment in &e Eroica, or Third, Symphony. In the 
"Rheingold” prelude there are eight horns, and muted 
horns gpve a magical effect in the scene of the Tamhelm. 
Brass instruments are "muted,” - that is, made to 
produce a more mellow, veiled tone —by inserting 
various devices —called "mutes” in the bell. The 
French horn is one of the most difficult of all instru- 
ments to play well. "Without warning it will begin to 
sound like a man with a bad stutter whose coffee 
has gone down his windpipe.” 

The bugle is a military instrument of the horn class, 
usually without, though sometimes provided with, 
valves. It is a treble instrument with a cupped mouth- 
piece. 

TRUMPET 

The trumpet, according to the Bible, is the instrument 
which is going to summon us all to the Last Judgment. 


It is very old. At first trumpets were made of animal 
horns or were simple straight instruments. The 
modem trumpet, on the other hand, is a very compli- 
cated affair. It is a long brass tube with a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece bent twice upon itself to make three parallel 
bars. It differs from the horn in that its tube is cylindri- 
cal instead of conical. The simpler form is the slide 
trumpet, but the one ordinarily used has three valves 
which control the volume of air and enable the per- 
former to play the scale. The bell- or open end- is 
flaring, and the tone very brilliant and clear. The 
trumpet is used by the army and also has an important 
place in the symphony orchestra, where there are 
usually two and sometimes three. In "Das Rheingold” 
Wagner has four, the fourth being a bass trumpet 
Schubert uses the trumpet beautifully in the slow 
movement of his great symphony in C. Beethoven 
writes for it too. but it was not a favorite instrument 
with him. The martial quality of its tone made it a 
great favorite with royalty. Henry VIII of England had 
an orchestra made up of ten trumpets and nine stringed 
instruments. In the Middle Ages the instrument was 
so important that there was a trumpeters’ guild. 

TROMBONE 

The trombone, a very ancient instrument, belongs to 
the brasses, and is the bass of the trumpets. It is 
made of two brass tubes so curved that the ends of one 
tube fit into the ends of the other. The part which is 
stationary is fitted with a mouthpiece that is usually cup- 
shaped. The movable part slides in and out, shorten- 
ing or lengthening the instrument and in this way 
changing the tone. It can be seen that the notes are not 
fixed, but depend wholly on the judgment of the player. 
A trombone with valves like a cornet has been made; 
it has fixed notes and is easier to play than the common 
form, but it has not displaced the slide trombone in the 
symphony orchestra. The trombone has a majestic, 
imposing voice which appealed to most of the great 
composers. Mozart has used it in "Don Giovanni” 
and also to represent the trump of doom in his Requiem. 
Mendelssohn makes beautiful use of it in the "Ruy 
Bias” overture and Schumann in his First Symphony. 
Beethoven employs the trombone to perfection in his 
masses and symphonies, and Wagner has three tenor 
trombones and one bass trombone in "Das Rkeingold.” 

TUBA and SAXHORNS 

The tuba is the bass of the saxhorn family brass 
instruments of the bugle type with valves. They were 
constructed for use in the French army bands. Most of 
the family has not found a place in the symphonic 
orchestra because they do not blend with the stringed 
instruments so well as do the French horn, the trom- 
bone, and the trumpet. Wagner, however, made use of 
the tuba, and since his time it has remained in the 
orchestra. He has five of them at times in the Ring 
Cycle including a double bass tuba. Siegfried's 
combat, Hunding's rage, Fafner’s roaring, all are 
accompanied by the tuba It is a very large instrument 
made of a tube bent upon itself, with a very wide, 
flaring bell, or open end. It is fitted with valves. In the 
orchestra it furnishes a fine bass to all the brasses, and 
in fact to the whole orchestra. 

CORNET 

The comet was developed in Germany in the early 
nineteenth century, but its advance does not seem to be 
welcomed by musicians, who consider it, at least for 
orchestral playing, greatly inferior to the trumpet and 
the hom, which it resembles. Its pitch is that of the 
trumpet, and its lower notes are very good, though its 
tone has neither the clarity nor the dignity of the 
trumpet. It is easier to play than the trumpet, and in 
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the hands of a skillful performer can produce beautiful 
effects. For this reason it is sometimes found in small 
orchestras, playing the parts of the more difficult 
trumpet. In the military band it is an important 
instrument. It consists of a brass tube bent on itself 
and fitted v^ith three valves. The mouthpiece is larger 
than that of the trumpet, but the bell is of the same 
size. 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 

In this group are the following instruments: 

KETTLEDRUMS, or TYMPANI 

Kettledrums- or tympani (tlm^p&-ne) have an im- 
portant part in the symphony orchestra and are always 
used in pairs, one larger than the other. They are 
different from all the other drums because they can be 
tuned to produce musical notes in harmony with the 
music of the score. They are large basins of brass or 
copper, the open end covered with calfskin which is 
slackened or tightened in tuning. When musicians 
speak of the drums they mean the kettledrums. 
Beethoven was the first of the great composers who 
appreciated the kettledrums fully: he uses them in his 
symphonies, even giving them solos at times. The man 
who plays the kettledrums has to deal with one of the 
most difficult instruments in the orchestra. He must 
have an ezcellent sense of time and rhythm and a very 
exact ear for pitch, for he often must tune his drums, in 
only a few seconds, to a key that is entirely different 
from the une in which the rest of the orchestra is 
playing meanwhile. 


DRUM 

The bass drum is one of the important percussion 
instruments of the orchestra. It is a short cylinder of 
wide diameter covered at both ends with pieces of 
calfskin and played with a single stick, which ends in a 
soft knob. 

The snare drum, or side drum, is a cylinder of wood or 
brass covered with calfskin at both ends. Across the 
bottom are catgut strings which rattle every time the 
drum IS struck. The snare drum is used as a percussion 
instrument in the orchestra and also appears in the 
military band, where a player on horseback usually has 
two snare drums, one on each side of the saddle. The 
roll of the drum is made by striking two blows with the 
left hand and two with the right in rapid succession. 
A good example of the use of the snare drum in the 
orchestra is found in '*Fra Diavolo.” The kettledrum 
is described in a separate article. 


CELESTA 

The celesta (s^-l£s'U), often used in the orchestra, 
looks much like a small organ and is an improvement on 
the old-fashioned chimes, formerly much used in the 
orchestra. It is a keyboard percussion instrument 
consisting of plates of steel suspended over resonating 
boxes of wood. The plates are struck by hammers, as 
the strings in a piano are struck. The instrument was 
invented by Mustel of Paris, and gives forth a tone of 
great purity. 

The following percussion instruments are known as the 
**battery” in an orchestra : 

CARILLON 

The carillon (kAr'V-l&n) sometimes called a glock- 
enspiel (gl6k'An-spAl) is often used in the orchestra. 
It is made up of a series of bells tuned to form a scale. 
They are struck by hammers or played from a keyboard. 


CYMBALS 

Cymbals (sIm'bAl) are very important among the 
percussion instruments in the orchestra. They are 
two metal disks with a leather strap through the center 
of each, and should be struck against each other with a 
sliding motion. Sometimes the drummer in the 
orchestra has to play the cymbals too, and in that case 
one of the disks is fastened to the drum, but the tone is 
not so good when the cymbals are played in this way. 

TAMBOURINE 

The tambourine is a wooden hoop covered at one side 
with a piece of calfskin. It is beaten with the hand. 
Little metal plates called ‘‘jingles” are attached to the 
hoop. The tambourine is used in some kinds of solo 
dances and occasionally in the orchestra. The French 
“tambourin” in no way resembles the tambourine, but 
is a long narrow drum. 

TRIANGLE 

The triangle is a percussion instrument often used in 
the orchestra. It is made of a steel rod bent into 
triangular form with one angle open, and it is beaten 
with a short rod of the same matenal. It is very 
effective for accenting notes, and many of the great 
composers, among them Rossini, Brahms, and Bee- 
thoven, make use of it. It is either suspended from 
the player’s desk or held in his left hand, suspended 
from a cord. 

XYLOPHONE 

The xylophone (zi'16-f6n) is composed of a resonance 
box to which are attached parallel strips of wood of 
varying size, arranged to give a scale. It is played 
with wooden mallets, one held in each hand. In larger 
instruments bronze bars are used instead of wood. 


OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

ACCORDION 

The accordion consists of a small pair of hand bellows 
with a keyboard on one side. The number of keys 
varies w'ith the sue of the accordion. The right hand 
plays the keyboard while the left works the bellows. 
Each key gives forth tw'o sounds, one when the instru- 
ment is expanded or pulled out and one when it is 
compressed. The accordion has an important part in 
the folk music of many of the peoples of Europe. 

BAGPIPE 

The bagpipe com ists of a leather bag fitted with tubes 
that have reeds in them. Air is supplied either by the 
player’s lungs or from a bag which he carries under one 
arm. The instrument is played everywhere in Europe, 
though we usually associate it with Scotland. It has a 
compass of nine notes which do not form a scale. 
The fact that it is impossible to play our scale on the 
bagpipe accounts for the wild character of the music 
we associate with it. 

BANJO 

The banjo is a stringed instrument that may have come 
from Africa. The body is of parchment stretched over 
a loop, and has no back. The neck is long and is not 
divided into frets. Frets are slightly raised crossbars of 
wood or gut or ivory across the keyboard of instru- 
ments; they guide the player in pinching the strings 
against the neck of the instrument to change the pitch. 
The banjo is played by plucking the strings with the 
fingers. The number of strings and the tuning vary. 
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CLAVICHORD 

The clavichord is an instrument now no longer in use, 
but its name remains familiar to us through John 
Sebastian Bach’s compositions. It was the earliest of 
all the instruments made with a piano keyboard and 
strings, and the first in which the strings were struck, 
not plucked, as in the harpsicord. The mechanism con- 
sisted of little uprights of brass that struck the strings 
from below, producing a sweet, weak tone that could be 
increased or diminished by the player. The clavichord, 
which looked like a square piano, was in general use in 
Germany until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Mozart wrote ’’The Magic Flute” on a clavichord which 
is now in the Salzburg Museum; the oldest known 
specimen, dated 1537, is in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 

GUITAR 

The guitar is a stringed instrument of eastern origin, 
and is played by twanging the strings with the fingers. 

It differs from the mandolin in having a flat back and 
curving sides somewhat after the pattern of the violin. 
The Spanish guitar has sii strings, three of gut and 
three of silk spun over with wire; the keyboatd is 
fretted. Guitar music is written an octave higher than 
it is played. Sometimes guitars, like mandolins, are 
inlaid with tortoiseshell, hard woods, or mother-of 
pearl, axvd the circular opening in the sounding board is 
often gayly decorated. Both Berlioz and Paganini 
played the guitar, and there is living to-day a great 
Spanish guitarist, Andrea Segovia, who has given con- 
certs in the United States. Boccherini wrote a quintet 
in which there is a part for the guitar, Verdi wrote for it 
in ’’Falstaff,” and Donizetti in ’’Don Pasquale.” 

HARPSICHORD 

The harpsichord was the piano of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, used just as the piano 
is to-day in orchestras, to accompany the voice and 
other instruments, and for solo playing. It looked like a 
grand Miano, and had a keyboard of five or five and a 
half 0 aves, but its tone, though sweet, was weak and 
harplike. The strings of the harpsichord were not 
struck by hammers, as in the piano, but were plucked, 
when the keys were struck, by picks or ’’plectra” 
of hard leather or quill. There was no way by which the 
volume of sound could be increased, and the bass was 
especially weak. But different kinds of tones could be 
produced by having two or three sets of plectra of dif- 
ferent materials, each set connected with a different 
keyboard. There are fine specimens of harpsichords 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, 
and a certain number of new instruments are being 
constructed to-day. Occasionally our great concert 
pianists perform upon the harpsichord. 

LUTE 

The lute, an instrument of the Middle Ages and the 
centuries that followed, was introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was as important as the piano is to-day. It 
was a stringed instrument with a pear-shaped back 
and a neck of moderate length, divided by frets or 
slightly raised crossbars of catgut or wire into a 
measured scale. Often it was a beautiful instrument, 
artistically painted and inlaid with hard woods or 
mother-of-pearl. Both Handel and Bach wrote for 
the lute, and Bach introduced it into the ’’Passion 
According to St. John.” The lute declined in use when 
the violin family became popular. The mandolin is 
derived almost entirely from the lute. 

MANDOLIN 

The mandolin is a stringed instrument of the lute family 
but with a deeper, rounder back than the lute. The one 
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most commonly used is the Neapolitan mandolin, which 
has four strings tuned in fifths. It is played with a 
plectrum- or pick of whalebone or tortoiseshell held 
in the right hand while the strings are touched with the 
left. The serenade in Mozart’s ’’Don Giovanni” was 
written for the mandolin, and there are mandolin parts 
in Wolff -Ferrari’s ’’Jewels of the Madonna.” Bee- 
thoven’s friend Krumpholz was a highly skilled per- 
former- or ’’virtuoso” (vlr'too-d's6) on the mando- 
lin, and that is probably why Beethoven wrote a piece 
for the instrument. To-day in Rome mandolins are 
being manufactured that have a powerful tone and ap- 
proach the violin in sweetness. 

ORGAN 

The organ has a long history that goes back to ancient 
times when people discovered that a pipe could make a 
musical sound when air was blown into it. To-day it is 
a keyboard instrument, sometimes with as many as 
five ’’manuals,” or keyboards. A very great number of 
pipes of all sizes are furnished with compressed air by 
an electrical motor or some other mechanical device. 
The organs in moving-picture theaters and, above all, in 
churches are the largest, most expensive, and most 
complicated musical instruments of our day, and can 
reproduce, after their fashion, all the sounds made by 
the instruments in a full orchestra. In churches organs 
have furnished sacred music for centuries. It is said to 
have been Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, who first 
thought that the organ might have an uplifting effect on 
people's minds and move them to religious thoughts. 
Each manual, or keyboard, in the large modern organ 
is connected with groups of pipes arranged in a scale 
and having the same quality of sound. These groups 
of pipes are called stops, and couplers make it possible 
to play any desired combination of stops. In the 
Madeleine church in Pans the manual called the 
Grand Organ is connected with twelve stops, among 
them the ’’English horn” and the ‘‘trumpet” w'huh 
means the stops which imitate these instruments 
Large modern organs are really five organs, each 
with its keyboard. The name's these organs are 
Great Organ, Swell Organ, Choir Organ, Echo or 
Celestial, and the Pedal Organ, which is played with the 
feet; but since one player plays all the manuals which 
taken together are called the “console” we consider 
the organ to be one instrument. 

PIANO 

The piano is an Italian invention, and takes its original 
name of ’’pianoforte” from two Italian words meaning 
’’soft” and ’‘loud.” It is easy to understand this name 
when we remember that sounds on a harpsichord could 
not be increased in volume, and that the clavichord, 
although more expressive, was still a weak instrument. 
Pianos are said to be developed from the principle of 
the dulcimer, which was a stringed instrument played 
by hammers held in the hands. It must have occurred 
to many people at about the same time that keyboard 
instruments could be improved by hammer action, but 
the first man actually to make a pianoforte was an 
Italian named Cristofori, who lived in Florence. One 
of his instruments, dated 1720, is now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. Pianos have 
been made in three shapes square, now no longer m 
use; grand; and upright. Uprights were first made in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. They take 
less space than grands, but the tone is usually inferior. 
Ever since they were first invented, pianos have been 
constantly improved, until we arrive at the perfection of 
■ modern concert grand. 

The strings in a piano are of wire tightly stretched. To 
stand this tension the frame must be of iron. The 
musical sound is produced by padded hammers which 
strike the strings from above when the keys are 
touched. The naturals arc of ivory and the sharps of 
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ebony, though in some of the early instruments the 
naturals were black. The keyboard usually has eight 
octaves or a little less, though only six and a fourth 
octaves are necessary for playing most piano pieces. 
From the very first, musicians were struck by the 
superiority of the piano. There is still in existence a 
letter which Mozart wrote to his father telling of its 
evenness of tone and of the fact that the piano never 
sounded too long when a note was played. Mozart's 
favorite piano is still in existence and can be seen in the 
Morart Museum in Salzburg. It is a grand, with black 
naturals and a five>octave keyboard. Much beautiful 
music has been written for the piano, which, like the 
violin, is capable of expressing both joy and sorrow. 
It gives us both melody and harmony, it is useful in the 
orchestra and for accompaniment, and it is the musical 
instrument most often found in the home. 

SAXOPHONE 

The saxophones are a family of seven brass instruments 
invented by Adolphe Sax, a Belgian who set up a 
workshop in Pans and made instruments for the French 
army bands. They consist of brass tubes with many 
openings fitted with keys. All of them turn up at the 
end except certain soprano members of the family 
which are now hardly ever used. Saxophones are 
classed with the wood winds because the mouthpiece is 
fitted with a reed, like the reed in the clarinet, which 
the saxophone resembles somewhat in tone. Berlioz 
wrote enthusiastically of the instrument when it came 
out, and Meyerbeer, Debussy, Bizet, and Richard 
Strauss have parts for it in their scores, though it has 
never become really popular in the orchestra. It has 


found a place for itself in military bands, and, unfortu- 
nately for its dignity, in jazz bands. 

SPINET, or VIRGINAL 

The spinet is a keyboard instrument now no longer in 
use, but from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century it 
was very popular as a household instrument and the 
young ladies of a family were often taught to play it. It 
was constructed on the same principles as the harpsi- 
chord, which it resembled in shape, although the spinet 
was smaller. In England the name "virginal" or 
"virginals" was given to instruments of the spinet 
type. 

UKULELE 

The ukulele (n'kO-lft^A) is a guitar widely played in 
Hawaii and recently introduced into the United States. 
It is really the Portuguese guitar, a small instrument 
with four strings. In a short time a player can master 
the ukulele well enough to accompany popular songs, 
but as a solo instrument it demands a great deal of skill. 

ZITHER 

The zither consists of a flat box strung with a number of 
strings. Usually there are five for the melody and from 
twenty-seven to forty for the accompaniment. The 
instrument is usually placed on a table, and the player, 
in plucking the strings, wears a kind of open thumb ring 
for a plectrum, or pick. The zither, which is a very 
pleasant accompaniment to the voice, is popular in 
Austria and Bavaria. It has been introduced into the 
orchestra for imitations of national music. 
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PALESTRINA 



Voices and ori:.an combine iii as exalted music as the 
church has ever known The inspired organist is 
Palestrina, the (greatest musician the world had seen 


until his lifetime and the greatest to live for many 
a year The history of music the history of great 
musicians, and Palestrina Has one of the first of these. 


The CHURCH’S GREATEST MUSICIAN 

Living in a Day When Much of the Best Music Sacred, Pales- 
trina Wrote Hymns and Chants So Beautiful That in Over 
Three Hundred Years They Have Not Been Excelled 
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of bitter disappointment. But the great man 
was not to be daunted. With the young wife 
whom he married when he was twenty-one, 
he set out on the road to achievement. She 
brought him the modest dowry of a house 
and an olive grove or so, to add to the small 
salary he earned at the cathedral. The two 
were altogether happy. 

When Palestrina Went to Rome 

Now that was the lime indee<l when all 
roads led to Rome. I'he eternal city was a 
center of enlightenment, and a fountain head 
of inspiration. So it was a great moment in 
Palestrina’s life when he was called (1551) 
to be choirmaster at the Julian Chapel in the 
church of St. Peter. He brought his wife 
and children to Rome at once, and set to 
work under the sympathetic and stimulating 
influence of Pope Julius III, a broad-minded 
man who brought out the best that was in 
the youthful genius. 

A few years later he was appointed to the 
Pope’s choir, by the favor of Julius. And 
the ne.xt pope, Marcellus IT, smiled upi)n him 
too. But when Pope Paul IV came to j)ower, 
he began to enforce the rules very strictly; 
and one of them forbade that any member 
of the jiope’s choir should be married. Pales- 
trina had to go, with a pension of some six 
dollars a month by way of consolation. 

The disappointment was so bitter that the 
young man fell ill, but in a few months he 
received another appointment as choir direc- 
tor, and six years later (1561) he found him- 
self back in the church where he had begun 
as a lad, this time as choir director — in Santa 
Maria Maggiore fma-re'ii miid-jo'ra). 

Now at this time there was heated discus- 
sion in the church as to the kind of music 
that ought to be sung. All sorts of i>opular 
tunes, many of them associated with vulgar 
words, had been run into the chants, and 
many people felt that the sacred nature of 
the service was being lost. The Council of 
Trent was looking into these matters, and 
in 1562 it severely condemned the music 
then permitted in the church. It appointed 


a committee to look into the matter, and at 
the invitation of certain of its memiMTs, 
Palestrina submitted three musical settings 
of the Ma.ss, for consideration by the com- 
mittee. They met with the highest approval, 
and in 1565 one of them was ])ublicly sung 
in the presence of Pope Pius I\\ who was so 
moved by its beauty that he compared it to 
the music of the New Jerusalem as it is de- 
scribed by St. John the Divine in the Hook 
of Revelation. 

Thus was a style of music establi.shed to 
be sung in the church. And a noble style it 
was. The compositit)n that so touched the 
Poj)e is known as “I'he ^Ma.^'S of J^ojie Mar 
cellus,” and is one of the world’s great ma.s- 
lerpieces, perhaps the line.st thing that Pales- 
trina ever did, though his lofty spirit poured 
forth a flood of great church music , full of 
the dee|)est religious feeling. Pope Pius i rc* 
ated for him the j)ost of composer to the* 
papa] choir, and in ts7t he was ieaj>poiiiled 
to his old position as choir direilor in tlu‘ 
Julian Chapel. 

The Last Days of a Great Composer 

But he was still poor, for non(‘ of ihe^* 
positions paid much. Mon'ovt'r, in 1 ^So lu‘ 
was over\\]ielm(‘d by the death of his wife* 
and he had already lost three of his four 
clilldrcn. I'he next y(‘ar, houe\t‘r, he mar- 
ried again, this lime a wealthy woman, who 
relieved the financial wi>rries of his later 
years. Hut he did not stop working. Only 
death, which came in 15^4, })nt a stop to 
his labors. 

We do not hear Pah'slrina’s music so often 
sung to-day, a.s it once was, for it is difficult 
to sing well. Hut many of his things still 
move men de(*ply and ar<‘ among our treas- 
ured musical possessions. Wagner said that 
the great Italian’s “.Stabat Maler” was “an 
absolute s})iritual revelation which filled us 
with un.sj)cakable emotion.” Like eviTy 
great genius Palestrina brought to perfection 
the stubborn materials that lay at hand, at 
the same time pointing new paths to genera- 
tions yet to come. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach used to boast that he had an learn how to play an instrument or two. Above is a 
orchestra right in his own home. Of course that was scene in the great musician’s house. The whole family 
after some of his children had grown old enough to has met for morning prayers. 


The GREAT GENIUS of BACH 

The Little Lad Who Had Sat Up at Night to Copy His Music 
Secretly by Moonlight Became the Greatest Composer of the 
Eighteenth Century, and One of the Greatest the 
World Has Ever Seen 

X A (lark atlic •'ilvorcd by a few rays soundly, hut tore up all the copies and locked 
of rn()onli^j;lil *1 I \\rlvf>\ oar-old hoy away the hooks in a strongtT i)hire. He \Aas 

sal jiorin^ o\tT the piii^es of a great jealous of the ibild’s talent, 

volume of inusie. Jle had ojiened the locked That little hoy ^\as Johann Sehastian Bach 

caliinel in the corner liy i)utting his arm in (haK), one of the three or hmr greatest 

ihrouglt its lattiied iloor, and now at mid- composers who ever li\ed. Though his 
night in llie silent house he was painstakingly brother might roh him of the hooks he had 
copying tlie works of various famous organ- l)een so long in cojning, there was no wa> 
isis for his own use. His elder brother, to to take from him the many secrets that the 
whom they belonged, had forbidden him to hard labor had taught him about his traiie 
study them, but genius is too strong to be of music building. He was started for good 
bound Ijy such commands. The lad’s eyes and all upon his musical career, 
smarted and watered in the dim light; he 'Hie whole Bach family, for two hundred 
couid hardly see the notes he w’as copying — years back, had been so musical that in the 
but he kept steadily on. After six months little CJerman town of Krfurt, where a good 
of patient labor, he had copied out several many of them lived, any musician was known 
volumes. Then, alas, his brother caught him as a “Bach.” So it is no wonder that Johann 
in the act, and not only boxed his ears (yO'han) Sebastian had to listen to the beau- 
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liful harmonics that kept running through 
his head. 

He was born at Kiscnach (I'/en-iiK), in 
Germany, in When at the age of ten 

he lost both father and mother, he went to 
live with his elder brother. But live jears 
later his brother died, and the lad had to 
shift for himself. 


choir, pla>ing the organ, and writing music 
all the time. He was a busy man— the bee 
is a sluggard in comparison. When his liisl 
w’ife died, he married a .second, a beautiful 
singer for whom he wrote some of his loveliest 
songs. By her he had thirteen more children, 
making twenty in all. lie used lo boast that 

he had an orthes- 


beautiful tra 

voice got him a own 

place as chorister ^ 

the of Ilk must 

Liineburg, and jo]l\ paitK'swhen 

when he was only the 

nineteen he went ^^|j|||||M|||^^ together, 

from there to eveiNone 

Arnstadt to apply pla\ 

for a position as 

the mcnN. 

church. He m o 

one tvi(enior(‘. 

[)iece, but he so Mr*- 1 tiiTU' lu* went 

im[)ressed the to ( 'oilu ii 1 1 71 7 j, 

ga\c him the ^ 

plac without I 

more nLy ^ I 

There he ^ j ot tin 1 lie\ wi'U' ]i.ip})\ 

stayed for several W ^ \tar^. He h.id no organ, but 

years, playing /j / be wn>te nian\ pi<‘ces for tlu 

and composing all I f / W hai[)^ich()id, \iolin, and t>tlKi 

the time. He ^ ^ / ^Jw iii^trinnenls, im liniing j)ait of 

used to walk to • m hnest works, “dh(‘ 

LuVjcck, a good ^ ^ Well lenn)eie(l CLuk-r.” He 

distance, to hear the great M usid to go on jolly concert 

organist Buxtehude ts- • • f t tu friend and pa- 

(b(lbks'te-h(7r/dt*) during his greLs* of airmusiLn^^ trf»n, the I )uke of Weimar. Gn 

vacations, and once he played of the most mdustnous, Johann one of these in Dresden, he 

truant and stayed there four ^eb-stuin challenR.d the I n nch organisl 

months, instea<i of the one nothing, saying, “I was made to -Man hand (mar .shoA ) to a 

month he w^as allowed. He If you are equally industri- contest, but that gentleman, 

..,aa..a r,.. ous, you will be equally successful.’* 1.,., ..wr.aK^ f.. 


ot till 1 >uK(v 


was severely scolded for that, 
and also for showing too much originality in 
the compositions he wrote for the organ. 
But the church elders did not discharge 
him; he W’as too good to lose. 

The Busy Life of a Genius 

Of his own accord he left Arnstadt to get 
married and settle down as organist in Muhl- 
hausen. Here he spent .some ten years, rear- 
ing a family of seven children, leading the 


auy.u™u,. secretly listencMl to 

Bach’s playing before, had the g(jod sense 
to run away before the contest took place, 
and to leave Bach master of the field. 

But with all his music Bacli grewv homesick 
for his beloved organ. It was his closest 
friend. So when he was invited to come to 
Leipzig as teacher and musical director in a 
school there, he accepted a lower salary in 
order to gc. He thought that better school- 
ing for his children and an organ for himself 
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made up for the difTerencc in his imome 
although it meant that he had to work 
harder than ever to keep the j)ot bciiling. 
lie lived in lA*ipzig until he died. 

Hach never thought of himself as a genius. 
He said simply, “1 was made to work. If 
you are ecpially inrlustrious, }'ou will be 
e(jually .suecessful.” Afid again, when praised 
for his organ playing, “'rhere is nothing won- 
derful about it. ^^)ll merely strike the right 
note at the right moment, and the organ cloes 
the rest.’^ Hut if there were no mon* in it 
than that, w^e should many of us be great 
musicians! 

lie did not leave things as he found them; 
he was always trying to improve* old methods. 
Me was the lir.«^t to ( ompoM* mii^ic in the 
“erjual temj)erament” that has made modern 
( hromatie harmony ]»ossible. before liis time 
people had used only three linu;ers in playing 
the clavichord, just as some* of us to-day u^e 
only one when we* write on the l\pewrite*r. 
Haeh adde‘<l the ihumo and little* finger, and 
started a whole new s_\ste‘m of fingering as a 
!e*sult. 

rhe*se* two eliscove*rie‘s, and his .,ens(^ of the 
Ix'st way to make um* of them, g<i\e his 
music vitality, j)«)wer, and sturd\ strength. 
Hut most e»f all, he took the- old e ontiMj)unt»d, 
e)r ‘‘many-voie e*d,” st\le of music that had 
gone* before and made it into a thing of Mich 
be'auty and j)owe‘r that no eaie has ever e*\- 
eelled him in that kind of music since. All 
great mu'^icians since his elay have sat at his 
fee‘t to le*arn. 

For seime time* he w rote his weekly “|)iee e,'^ 
just as the jiarson wrote* his weekly sermon. 


te) j)lay on Sunelay at the church, but this w as 
only a elrejj) in his mu.sical bucket. He e*ould 
sit down at clavichorel or organ, take a 
melexly, and make up a marvelous piece 
aremne! it on the spot. In the sixty vedumes 
he has left us there are j)ieces of church 
music (if all kind.s, some te) be j)layed with an 
eirchestra, .some without one. There arc 
songs, compositions for se^lo instruments with 
orch(*stral ae‘com])animent, suites, sematas, 
(he)ral(*s, fugues— all elifTerent forms of mu<ic 
that are well worth study. They w’ere so 
seiunellv (“orKeiv(*d and so seiliellv built that 
the y are moelels which other ce)mj)e)sers are 
glad to follejw'. d'he structure never has a 
we*ak spot; it stands like a rock, a monument 
to a giant in minic. 

He was a religious man, very simjilc and 
dignitie*d, and his fine character show'eel in 
his mu'>ic. Anel yet iiobixly recognized its 
true great ne.ss until a hunrlred years after 
his death! 

On 111- dtathbed, in I'jKo, with Ids family 
about him, he dii late<l the cIom* of a chorale 
he had begun some months before, d'he 
original words were, “W hen we are in deepest 
need,” ])Ut he changt‘d them to tlie more 
hopeful wt)rds. “1 ‘*uj)plic:ite before thy 
throne.” He needed to supiilicate, for he 
was ohl, lie had In-i*!! blind for three years, 
and he knew he was leaving his family in 
j)overty. And yet In* was serene to the end, 
and confuli-nt of an answer to his ])ra}er 
from the (iod lie had served st) faithfully. 
His s])irit was set free on the wings id one of 
the Uneliest chorales in the whole literature 
of music. 


The MAN WHO WROTE “THE MESSIAH” 


If the Great Handel Had Never Written More than the Hallelujah 
Chorus, We Should Still Revere His Memory Whenever 
Christmas Time Comes Around 


LMOS'F before he could talk (ieorge 
Frederick Handel (i(>S 5 “i 75 o' began 
to show' signs of what he was going 
to he when he grew up. Fverythiiig that 
made a noise interested him - particularly 
things like hells and toys that tootcnl or 
S(jueaked. His father, a good (lermaii doc- 


tor, ilecided ver\ early th.it George shouhl 
be a lawyer. He w.is st> eager that nothing 
.should interfere with the j)lan that when he 
saw little George so greatly charmed with 
his musical toys he took the things away 
from him. He tried to keep the boy from 
hearing music of any kind. Hut it was more 
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than a busy doctor could do to keep an active 
little boy from learning anything about mu- 
sic, especially when the child had an indul- 
gent aunt who was ready to help him. The 
more he heard and the more he learned, the 
more passionately fond of music he became. 

Without saying anything about it io his 
father, his Aunt Anna got Cieorge 
a small clavichord (klav'i-kord\ 
which he kept up in the attic 
where he could practice with- 
out being heard. The V 

clavichord was the father, 
or perhaps the grandfather, ' 4 

of our piano. It had keys ^ 

like a piano and maile a ¥ 

soft tinkling sound that ij||L 

could not be heard 
very far away. 1 1 ** 

came in manv sizes, ^ 


very tar away. it ne won their hearts 

came in many sizes, ' completely, d'hey 

sometimes nearly as i were' so delighte<] that 

big as a piano and ^ arrangt'd to haw 

sometimes about the W " the l)uke hinisc'If hear 

size of a suit case. Of ^ the boy. 

course the small ones y p\ . .^BT Now the Duke was soine- 

could be carried around / / ** thing < a’ a nuiMi iaii, loo, and 

and j.iid on a table to be V ^ he kiu'w good |)la\ ing w lien he 

played. Gcori ' probai)ly P heard it. He w.is so wdl 

had a feWV lemons from his George Frederick Handel might pleased with the way George 

Aunt Anna or from someone become famous if it piaved tliat la* congratulated 

, , , , , ^ had not been for a bu^on! Once, 

else, and he worked away at when Handel was a young man. Dr. JIanflel on ha\ing su( h a 

his clavichord without his son, and siid ho hojK-d tlu- Ix.s 

father’s ever hearing of it. A large button on his coat saved was getting the hiNt musii.il 
One day Dr. Ilan.id had I>r. Han.loI^^as an 

to make a trip from Halle write “The Messiah” and to be- noyt‘d. “Xo,” he said, “lie 
(hal'e), W'he.''e George I*Te<l- come famous. d(.K*s nothing with music; h(* is 

erick was born, to the town of Weisscnfels going to study law.” Lutkily the Duke 


late to send him back. So he was lifted into 
the carriage and brushed olT. His father 
scoldeil him at first, but finally forgave him, 
and George rode happily to Weisscnfels to 
sec the Duke. 

At the court (ieorge had a very good time. 
While his father was talking to the Duke 
and other important jiersons, the 
boy listened to the court orchestra. 
'* musicians were interested 

in the staring lad and began to 
IkcHl) with him. d h(^y soon 

N found that he w'as eager to 

wBl ^01 learn from them; and what 
cav was more surprising, that he 
^*V||bp 9ft already knew' a great deal 
vWR about music. rhe\' asked 
him to ]>la\ and then 

.s > they arrang(‘(l to haw 

' hinisc'If hear 

Now the Duke w.is smiie- 
^*1 thing <‘l’ a nui-^ii iaii, too, and 

I V lu‘ kn(‘w good |)la\ ing w lien he 
P heard it. He w.is so wdl 


(vl'sSn-fels), about forty miles aw’ay. A trip 
of forty miles in those days was something of 
an event, especially for a little boy. Gecjrge 
was very eager to go, but his father said it 
was impossible. Dr. Handel thought that he 
w'ould be too busy in Weissenfels, where he 
had to see Duke Johann Adolf, the ruler of 
that region. But if Dr. Handel had a strong 
will, his son inherited a large share of it. 
George watched his father get into the car- 
riage and drive off ; then he clenched his fists 
and set off also, running after the carriage. 
He trotted along until they were w'ell out of 
towm before Dr. Handel noticed his dusty 
son in the road behind. Then it was too 


argued wdth the ob.stinate old doctor and at 
last persuaded him to let (ieorge study music. 

So George began to take regular lessons. 
He worked hard and hap[)ily at his music 
while he was growing into a tall, serious lad, 
and did so w'ell that lie was honored with a 
position as organist at seventeen. The boy 
became a large, almost clumsy man with big 
hands and a severe face. But his face was 
never too severe to break into a smile for 
anyone w'ho could crack a good joke, and 
his big hands were more skillful than ever 
on the kc\s of the clavichord. 

After sev\‘ral years of travel, visiting many 
cities of Germany and Italy, he settled down 
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High up beneath the rafters of the attic, little George 
Handel practiced secretly upon his clavichord. What 

in Londidi ( 1710) «in(l lo ^^rUc o]Hia‘N. 

Handel liad studied the ojiera in Itah, wltere 
tliis iKu kind of nnisii ^^a^ m rv t)oj)iilar; 
and now lie ^a\e London some opeias in the 

I tali. in st\le I'or a time it was fashionaLle 
lo ])alroni/e HandiTs peifoiinaiui s, and he 
prospered. He ne\ei learned to speak Knc;- 
lisli \ery well, .ind people sometim<*s made 
fun of tlie wa\ lie mixed si\rral lanj^uages 
together. He did not tare if only lhe\ 
listened to his music. 

Handel’s Great Gift to the World 

He had his share of ups and downs I he 
London aiulieiites were litkle; after he had 
written and jirodiiccd several ojieras a year 
for several \ears ju'ople lost interest in him. 

II ut he was never discouraged. If the Lon- 
don peo])le were tired of him, he would just 
go somew’here else. So he went to Dublin 
and there presented in 1742 an oratorio called 
‘‘The Messiah. ’’ An oratorio is very much 


if his father should discover him sometime, and take 
the beloved instrument a^^ay! 

like an ojiera e\itj)t that tin re is no scenery 
and no acting it is all mu^ir “Ihe Mes- 
siah.” as one lan tell from its name, is ilie 
storv of (dnist s(*t to music It was the 
gie.it achiiNcment ot Haiidil's life From 
that time on, he ile\uted hi^ eflnrts to ora- 
to!ii>. In our da\ Mr\ few jn-oide can e\en 
gi\e the namt‘s of Handel's operas, and the 
music that he wrote for xaiious instruments 
is rarelv j)la\ed, but nearl\ twervone knows 
his great “Messiah.” Of course he wrote 
other line ()ral<>rii»s;“Saul.” ‘‘^amson,”“Alh- 
ahah,” and “Israel in Lg\pl” aie a few 
of them. 

Ilamlel died in 1750, a blind old man. Hut 
he seeing to have known that ‘‘ 1 he Me^^siah” 
w’ould continue to please ]ux^ple, for his will 
provided that the prohls from performances 
of it should go to an orphan as\lum in 
London. Yet, even then, he probably did 
not realize how' great a gift he had left to 
the world. 
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Photo by (irnirntorff Ur 

How charmed the crooned heads of Europe must have from the ground ' And how well the surpnsing children 
been at the sight these two infants sitting so pnmly played! This picture shows Mozart and hi& sister 
befof< the harpsicnord, with their legs dangling far placing before the empress Maria Theresa. 

A GENIUS THAT FLOWERED EARLY 

Mozart Wrote a Concerto When He Was Four, and Went on a 
Concert Tour When He Was Six; and When He Died He Had 
Come to Be the Greatest Composer of His Day 


I YOU shoiilfl (•\er \isit the nuiM uni 
Lit Sal/fiurpj, in \ustnti, nou max 
a htlle vHlou noU-book full «)f muMi 
written in a neat, clear hand It wa^ mjmd 
there by a little box who lived nearlx two 
centuries ago, for in that small book, which 
wc prize so highlx' to-day, Wollgang Mo/art 
fvolf'gang mo'tsart) set down hi'j first con- 
certo for the hai7>si( hord, ((imposed when he 
was only four, and a sonata written at the 
age of she, besides minuets and other pieces 
that he wrote as a tiny child. 

His father was a distinguished violinist, 
and the boy may be said to have breathed 
in music from the day of his birth (ly'jb). 
When he was three he began to take lessons 
on the harpsichord— one of the little ances- 


tors of th( piano and will n h(‘ was li\( ga\( 
Ills first public pcriorm.im on it Mcmii 
while Ik had t. night himsi‘Jl the violin Whin 
he was si\ Ik and his eh \ i n-\ car-old sister 
Marici wt i(‘ taken b\ ihinr 1*1 1 her on *i tom c rt 
tour, and pla\<*d bedore man\ of the crowned 
heads of Lurof)e I xcrxwlKie the two thil 
dren were j)tTted and 4 ip[)laud(d, but jicople 
were i-spec Lillv (h.irmed 1a th(‘ amazing tal 
enls of the handsome little boy in white 
wig, short satin knie kerboe kers, and rullleel 
shirt Ihcy loved him for his unsjroilesl 
natunil wavs and his winsome manners In 
Vienna he sy^rang ujron the Lmy)ress^s lap 
and gave her a hcMrtx hug. Anel when the 
little princess Marie Antoinette helped him 
uf) from a tail, he thanked her gravelv and 
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said, ‘‘You art* very good; when I grow uj) 
I will marry you.” 

When he w^iis seven they went to Paris 
and the little hoy a|)i)ear(‘d before 
the French court al Wrsailles. Ity ^ 

this time he could sing, and could ✓ * 

l)lay uj)on llu‘ or- 
gan, the harj)si- 
chord, and the 
violin; and this 

year in Paris lie ^ — 

published two 
sonalas. 'Fhe zSSS^ 


were ast«)nished when ihey heard that the 
youngster had att(*nded service in the Pope’s 
chajiel during Holy Week and had then gone 

liomc and written 
down from mem- 

^ ^ ^ <lidicult 

nine-j)art mass he 
had heard sung. 
Perhaps he did 
not know that t(/ 
do so was strictly 
forbidden, (jn 
riain of e\com- 


him playing be- 
I’oie the l.nglish 
court and < om 
posing hi> lust 
s\ inphony. And 
everywhere he 
went , in I lolKind, 

I raiK e, I ngland, 
Swii/eiland, and 



jiain ol e\com- 
m u II i c a I i o n . 
A n w ay, t h e 
l^»j)e overlooked 
the offen.se, and a 
few' months later 
li * I. Mu M.ii ‘t- d e hi m a 

This bit of music is from the pen of Mozart himself. It is part of knight of I hr* 
“God Is Our Refuge,** composed in 176s and presented by the r,rfl#*r f 'The 
author to the British Museum. o i u i 1 01 

(h)Id('ll Spur. 

(ierinany, ]>eople show 1 iiitillN . in his opera was jiroducerl 

[ills and applause. lor in Mil. in Iheic w err* m. 11. y en\ ious people 
dsi the s[H‘ll of his magi- toli\ lo])re\t‘nt its sur i eeding. How coulrl 
me wlirMi a surl\ customs au\r»iu not au liali.in write an oj)(‘ra wc^rth 
le pa^t^ at . li>-tening to-' Anti how could 


author to the British Museum. 


Swii/eiland, and (ierinany, ]>eople sliow 
(ird him with gift^ and .ipplause. lor 
ilie\ (ould not ir'-ist the s[H‘11 of his magi- 
cal mii‘'ic. One time wIkmi a surl\ customs 
ollicer held u]) the pa^t^ at 
llie bordc‘1, Mo/ail seized 
\ ioliii .ind pl,i\ ed, like ( )i j>}i< iis 
oil his lute, until the* otiici.il * 

heart wa'. melted .ind tht\ ^ 


llu musical crntc-r of the 

woiM, and no musician's W/ 

H*en, his father dccid<*d ^ ^ 

that it was lime for the box \ 

to go to Italy, d'hey left his ^ 

native Sal/burg for Milan, This is a picture 0i Wolfgang 

Mrwl l ij rnm- Mozart, whom Europe feted as 

•ind there llu la xxa. c a precocious child and neglected 

missioJU*d to write an Oliera. when he became the dazzling 
, • ( o Reuius of later years. But no 

Imagine*, if you can, a aniount of hardship or disap- 

foiir teen- X'ear-old box' re- pointment could mar the se- 
• . . ' , remty of his music, 

ceiving such a commission irom 


- duct a large orchestra? Hut 

'^hen the r»]>era xxas sung it 
^ \ aiou'-ed a fexi'r of enlhusia'^m. 

/ \ li j lor twenty nights and its 

xoii. / composer xxas hailed as 

strangely enough none 
ihe^e trium])hs did much to 
till Mo/art's po( kets. So back 
V he* to drag out nc\irly 

scweii xt'ars of dull life at Sal/.- 
. - -- ^ ' s buig, where he tilled the post of 

'' X musical director in the house- 

\ ludil of the aichbishoj). Now it 

\ h.ij)penc*d that the archbishop 

This is a picture oi Wolfgang xx.is (*nlirc’ly imxx'orlhy of his 
Mozart, whom Europe feted as ntVice, a mean, proud man, XX ho 

a precocious child and neglected 

when he became tb»* dazzling did not care a lig for miiSlC c^r 
gemus of later years. But no ;^j^vthing else intellectual. 


Tt tickled his vanity to keep 
the sensitive young genius al 


Ihc Mctr<)i)<)lilan Opera C'ompany in New his beck ami call, wretchedly underlaid, to 

make him eat at the ser\’ants’ table, and to 
Then thev went on to Rome, where jH-opIc address him ruilely as "lump” or in other 




This > the scene of Mozart's death as an artist has 
imagined it The story of his bunal is tragic A few 
friends had planned to see his body to its last resting 
place, but the weather was bad and they did not go. 
His wife was too ill to go herself, so the body of the 

insulting Urni'j \o one appreciated the 
noble masses, s\ nijjhonics, and other com- 
positions that Mo/art poured forth. Vnd 
finally, as a last straw, when the \oung 
max* called to protest against an extraordi- 
nary piece of rudeness the archbishop had 
him put out of the room without a hearing 
In thorough disgust Mo/irt left Sal/hurg 
and went out into the world to seek his 
fortune, m 1777 

Mozart’s Early Struggle 

First he went to Pins, where ho heard 
some of the operas of the fimous (iluck 
(gl( 5 ok) and learned a grt«it deal from them, 
as we may see from the successful ojicra 
“Idomeneo” (17^1), which he was commis- 
sioned to write m Munich Tt was the finest 
opera that had ever been heard uj) to that 
date Meanwhile, he had had a great blow 
in the death of his mother in Pans And on 
his return he found that a >oung singer with 


greatest musical genius of his day was taken uncere 
moniously and dumped in the potters' field where 
paupers were buned When his wife went a few da>s 
later to visit his grave, she could find no tiace of the 
spot where he had been buried 

whom he hid been detjiK in ln\i liid grow 11 
cold lo him H( w is nbligid to go biek to 
his luted archl)is]n)p uul life must ha\e 
seemed \cr\ dre u\ indeed 

But 17S1 found him in Xieniu, and theie 
he resigned his post with (he arehbishoj) toi 
gcx’xl and till 1 lie 1 mpe mr e onimandi d him 
to write an opei i, ‘ I he Vbduelioii from the 
llarcm’’ (t7Sj), whieh was a gn tit sue e ess 
\nd m the same }ear he man led Const me e 
Weber, a sister of liis Jirst f iithless swett 
heart and a giil as impulsice and tlirifllcss 
as he was himst If d lie\ h i<l no monex, tind 
few wa}s of gelling il, but they were as 
happ> as thex were poor, and when thex had 
no coal or woexl to burn, thev used to wait/ 
l>riskly by way of ke'efiing warm. 

It was luck} that thev took their troubles 
so easily, fe)r in spite' of the fae t that Mo/art 
was made court musician to the empere^r 
Joseph II, his salary was so small that 
they were always in elebt. And though the 
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When Mozart was twenty-one, he fell in love with the his fortune in Pans, and he returned to find Alo>sia*8 

fascinating Aloysia Weber She had a beautiful voice, heart captured by somebody else Mozart seems to 

and Mozart must have taken great pleasure in playing have recovered from this disappointment, however, for 
her accompaniments, as he is doing in the picture five years later he marned Alo>sia*s charming and 

above Alas for the young lover I He decided to seek light-hearted sister, Constance Weber. 
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ojieras he now wrote - “'riie Marriajje of 
Figaro*’ (fe'ga-r6\ “Cosi Fan Tiilti," “Don 
Ciiovaiini” (jo-van'ne), and *‘Tlu' Magic 
Flute”— were irresistibly fresh an<l charm- 
ing, other people made all the money from 
them. 

Tt was at this time that the young man 
became a friend of the distinguished com- 
poser Ilaydn (luM*!!) -“Pa{)a’* Haytln, he 
called him. for his fellow musician was 
twenty-four years older than he. He had 
studied Hay<ln*s work carefully, and now he 
dedicated his br>t six ^lring fjuarlets to me 
elder man. “It was iliie from me,” he -aid 
‘‘for it was from Haydn that I learne<l iiow 
quartets .should be written.” .\?nl Papa 
Haydn, in his turn, m)W' learned a great d(‘al 
from the work of his more gifted young 
friend. 

.\nd then, all at once, the brilliant, ^trug- 
gling, meteoric career came to an end. One 
day a stranger — we know now that it was a 
Count Walbcgg— came to comini-.^ion him 


to write a re(|uiem (re'kvvi-em) mass that 
is, a ma.ss to be sung at a funeral. For some 
time Mo/arls health had bt‘en failing, and 
now he was seized with the notion that the 
mass was to be sung for himself. Nothing 
could checT him or dislodge lh(‘ idea. Six 
months later, before the work was entirely 
finisheil, he came (lown with tyj)hus fc*v(‘r 
ami (lied ( i 0. 

'I'htTe was not even money to gi\'e the 
great musician a dcctait funeral. He was 
iiiistled into tin* ground like a ])au])er, i'i» 
one knows where. And yet he was tlie gre: 1 
musi(.al genius of Ids age, a man from whom 
melody camt* like a swift, clear stream bub- 
bling from an ine\lKiiisii])le fountain. Out- 
wardly he was frivolous, ]}leasiin*-loving. 
i.ireless^ and (‘\tia\ ag.int, though alwa;. s 
winsome and charming. lUil his inner Id'e 
was one of imctMsing and sUtii diAntion to 
his art. Nothing e\'er stoppl'd ld‘^ aidci t 
music making and nothing e\'r ini.le him 
gi\t' Us anything bnt Ids b'-t. 


The HERO of a MUSICAL WAR 

Of How Gluck Engaged in a Musical Combat and by His Victory 
Made Opera into a Thii^g Quite New and Different 


T IS the hour of rehearsal at the Paris 
opera. The comluctor stands over 
his orchestra, viidently waving his 
baton. lie is a big man, who someliow’ man 
ages to look dignified in spite of the fact that 
he is dressed in flopping slipj)ers and ( alico 
dressing gown, with a little black velvet cap 
on his bald head. Although this is only a 
rehearsal, the jdace is colorful with the lace- 
ruffled shirts and brocaded coats of French 
nobles; they whisper among tht'mselves, dis- 
[mting for the honor of holding tlie ma.stcr’s 
large w'hitc wig. Perhaps Marie Antoinette, 
the beautiful and gracious fjueen, is there 
herself, rustling into her box, listening, clap- 
ping her little hands in ap[)roval. 

As for the singers, they are watching the 
conductor’s every move. Some of them have 
dem,anded extra pay for this opera, becau.se 
they know how' hard he is to j)lease. 'Fhey 
know, and so does the orchestra, that he 
may make them go over a scene thirty or 


forty times until tlit'y gel it i'.\.icll\ light. 
For he throws every bit of himself into tlicM- 
opiTas that 111' has ^lr^t writli'ii and then 
])ro(luc(*d. “He ragi's with .\ildll(*s,” .some- 
one has said, “weeps with Tj)ldgenia, and in 
the dying scene of Alia'^^te throw .s himself 
back in his chair and Ijeconies a corpse.” 
No w'ond(*r he is hard to j)lcase! 

This was {'hristo[)h Willibald (duck fglook) 
at the hi'ight of his glory. And the opi*ras 
which he was produi ing in Paris in the 1770's 
and J7.So’s not only were bc*autiful in tlii'in- 
sclvc's but were a turning j)oinl in the history 
of opera. 

Cdurk w'as not born in France, but at 
Wiedenwaiig fve'dcn-viing), in Austria. 'Fhat 
was in 1714. He was the son of a jKK)r game- 
keeper, but he must ha\T Ijeen ]>orn under a 
lucky star, for no j^rincc' could have l^een 
educated better for the career he chose. 
First he attended a school k«'pt by monks 
near the csl ite of Prince Lobowilz, by whom 
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And so the son of a gamekeeper became the wnter of 
fashionable operas ^ Those were the glamorous days 
when the aristocracy of France played and danced or 
talked and wrote of intellectual things — comfortably 

his f.illier ^^as ^'mpliAod 'Iht n lie went to 
IMcipjiic to continue his sUuK of nuisic, carii- 
ini; his ^^av 1 )\ li(l(Hini4 at tails and Milage 
<lan((.>.. JUit l*jin(<‘ J.o 1 k)\mI/ t^^ok .i great 
inleiest in the (h\er lad, and introduced 
him l(^ 111.111} ii(h .ind niusu d ju-ople H} 
the time he was twi nl\-t\M) he w i*- in \ u iina, 
al)out to stall for Il.ilv with Piiiue Mcl/i, a 
great lo\er of music. 

Gluck’s Popular Early Operas 

In Ttah (duck studied lounlMjioint under 
the great S.immarlini f>am'mai-li 'lu" ) I lien 
lie began to write ojiei.is .it a guat rate. 
'IJiev were not \er\ good opcias, but they 
were ju‘>t in the popul.ir taste of the (l.i\ , and 
(iliuk was soon well known. In 174s came 
a llatteiing imitation to go to Lngland .uid 
compose ojieras llu re. 

But these earl} operas of Gluck’.s, with 
all their trills and iiins and Itali.in airs, did 
not win so much fa\or in Kngland. Itaiulel, 
the great (lerman composer who was living 
in Kngland at that time, thought that Ciluck 
did not know liow to gi\e his nu'hxhes the 


unaware of the seething volcano beneath their bnlliant 
but artificial little world And then it was that Gluck 
came into his own. Here you see him at the court 
of Mane Antoinette, a former pupil of his. 

right liclp from the orchestra, so that their 
true meaning and beauty might be made 
clear. “Mein (ioU, he is an idiot, llandcl 
exclaimed indign.intly; “he knows no more 
of counleijxiint than mein cook.” Gluck 
locjk to he lit wh,ile\M Handel could teach 
him. and leaiiud a great dial, too, in a short 
\ isii lu ina»l( to P.itis on Ills way home from 
J^ondon In 17^^) he settled down in \’ienna, 
and lime bi g in to woik out new idcMs that 
were giung Id make liis later work \er\ dit- 
fciciil and far belli r thin tin} he liad done 
before. 

A New Way of Writing Opera 

Itw.is not until 1702, sexeiiteen }etirs after 
the \isil to London, tliat the lirst of the 
opcT.is in Ills luw manner came out, but 
‘‘Orplieus and Pur} dice*' (u-l^d'i-^e) was 
bcMUtiful enough and important enough to 
make all the woiking and waiting wc^rth 
while. It w.is ver} dilTeient from the Italian 
ojieras of the dav, and thus ditTercnl from 
CUuck’s own eaiK woik. In them the com- 
]>osiT hid tried mainly to give the singers 
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as many chances as he couKl lo show otT 
their voices; he would not mind stoppin^y the 
story in the miildle of the most exciting fight 
or the lenderest love scene while the soprano 
or the tenor came forward and sang a solo 
full of the most elaborate and ditlicult trills 
that had nothing at all to do with what was 
supposed to be going on. Clluck decided that 
if you were going to write a story in music 
you ought to keep the music close to the 
story. So he left out almost all of these 
“show’-off” j)ieces. Then he tried twice as 
hard to make every bit of the music that was 
left fit the character who sang it and the pari 
of the story to which it belonged. In other 
words, he started opera along the road that 
led to what Wagner called “music dramas** - 
dramatic stories told in music. 

The Idol of Fashionable Paris 

Gluck followeil “Orpheus and Eury<Uce*’ 
by two other fine operas in his new style, 
both with stories out of (ireek myths. These 
were “Alcestis*’ (al-ses'tis) and “Paris and 
Helena.” lUit the audiences in \’ienna were 
not v^ry enthusiastic — they missed the fa- 
milia frills of the ohl stvlc. So Gluck was 
glad to accept the invit.ition of Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who had once been a j)upil of 
his, to come to Paris. There he presented 
his new o[)era, “Tphigenia in .\ulis’* (if'i-je- 
ni'a), in 1774. Vnd very soon In* was “all 
the rage” in fashionable T'aris. 

But his new idea^ were certain to mukt* 
him musical enemie.'i, and (iluck had a le'.ty 
temper which made liim glory in the battle. 


There came to be a fierce rivalry between 
him and the Italian composer Piccini (pet- 
che'ne). with all musical and fashionable 
Paris cheering the one or the other of them. 
“Armide” (ar'med') was produc<‘d in the 
midst of the e.xcitement, and was promptly 
(juarreled over even more lustily than “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” had been. Finally, at a party 
where they had both had enough wine to 
make them reckless, the rivals agreed to write 
each an opera ti^ the .same words. Tl was to 
be another stor}' about Iphigenia - “Iidii- 
genia in Tauris.” When Gluck’s o[)era was 
finished, twi^ years later, even Piccini gener- 
ously admitted that Gluck had won the 
contest. 

Gluck could be generous, too, in the midst 
of the battle. One day he vas w’atching a 
rehearsal of one of Ificcini’s ojx'ras, and the 
Italian got into difficulti(‘s with the Kreiu h 
language and a strange orchestra. Suddenly 
Gluck threw' off his w'ig and his coat, ste]>ped 
up on the stage, and brought onler out of 
confusion. And Piccini, genenms {n tin- end, 
tried, after Gluck’s death, to raise a fund for 
yc'arly concerts of liis w'oiks. 

Gluck Soon WTote another opera, “la ho 
and Narcissus,” but it w is not so W(‘ll like(l. 
In the midst of work on another }>iec(*, he 
had a stroke of apoplexy and left liis g.iy lifi‘ 
in •^^lris to go once more to X’ieniiti. Then*, 
in 171^7, after a few (iiiii’l ye.irs, lu‘ died, 
leaving beliind him the seven «»ptTa‘^ of w'hich 
we have s[)<>kt‘n, for the delight of miisii' 
lovers arvl the ins|)iration of musicians who 
c.irried on his wi>rk. 
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seized upon the excuse to put him out of the 
school. 

It was at night, in midwinter. Josef ha<l 
no money and nowhere to go. He wandered 
about the streets, womlering .sadly what to 
do next. Fortunately the choir tenor came 
uj)on him about midnight and took him home 
.to share the garret room already occupied 
by his wife and baby and himself. .\t fifteen, 
then, Josef was oldiged ti> make hi.^ living. 
He did everything played for we<ldings, 
dances, funerals, taught whomever lie couM 
find to t<‘arh, gave .street serenades. 

Haydn’s First Commission 

One evening, with a few others, he went 
to serenade the bride t)f the manager one 
of the biggest theaters in Vienna. I lie man- 
ager called down, “Whose music is tluil?” 

“Josef Ha\dn*s,” came the rejil\. 

“Who and where is he?” 

“Down here, /am Hay<ln.” 

The manager invited him in and ga\e liim 
an order to write the music for a comii' <^pera 
to which he him.self had already written the 
worch 

Ti. lo this, Haydn needed i>eacc and (juiet, 
so he took an attic of his own. He had no 
stove, and the rain and sn(»w leaked through 
the roof and froze upon his manuscript as he 
sat in bed trying to write. lUil he keyit on 
doggedly for sixteen hours a day composing 
and plodding through two lieavv Ix^oks on 
harmony which he managiMl someliow to bu\ . 
And when the ojiera was jiroduced it was a 
great success. 

The Beginning of Success 

The Italian yioet Metastasici (mf/tiis-ta'- 
zyo), who lived in the same house, heard 
him playing one clay on hi.s worm-eaten old 
sfiinet, and took pains to meet him and to 
intrcKluce him lo Porfiora f[)6r'])o-rii), an 
Italian w’ho w’as the finest .singing leachc-r 
then living. Porpora engaged him as iic- 
companist, with the achled duty of curling 
the great man’s wigs and shining his shoes. 
Hut Porpora also corrected Haydn’s manu- 
script and taught him lo sing, tc^ok him along 
to the country for the summer months, and 
introduces! him to many influential [leople. 
So Haydn’s success really began at this point. 


He had several jialrons before he setth'd 
down with the Fslerha/ys, and for all of 
them he wrote masterly music. Hut in 1700 
he was made sul»-(lirec'l()r of I’rince Ksler- 
lia/y’s orchestra, then the best in Austria, 
and lived in the family for the next thirty 
years. It was not long l)'*h»re lie became 
director in chic‘f. 

'Hie most im]H)rl;iPl event of his life at 
this time was his warm frien(lshi|> with 
Mozart. 'I’he \»>ung genius was t went \'-four 
\ear.s younger than his diar “Papa” Haydn, 
but the marvelous bo\ had lH‘gun lo write* 
at about tb(‘ same time as I lie older man. 
In the beginning hr had Uxirned from Haydn 
how' a string (|uarlt‘t should lu* written, and 
later Ha\<ln in turn learne<l a great dexd from 
the works of liis gifted \oung friiMid. 

The “Darling of the Nation” 

When Count I‘st(‘rha/\ dird, Ha\<ln ac- 
cepted an imitation to visit !• ngland. lie 
g*ive an itnrnc ns(‘ i oiu er t in London in 
“'Fht* IvnijxM'or (^)uiMi*t” arnl liis oratorio 
“'Fhe (h'ealion” wcat* writtin in the liapjiv 
mood that result(‘(I from hi- warm rete]»tion. 
When hc‘ was honor(‘d with the* degree of 
Doctor c^f Music at 0\fi>id, he went around 
for thr(*e da\s |)roU(ll\ wtxiring the- < ream 
colored hood which lie n‘( caved vsith the 
degree*. He visited !■ ngland two or three* 
times more* bt‘lorc* liis dc*ath. and each time* 
his fame and j>ojnilarily wen’ great (*r than 
ln'fore. His name* was kinnvn all oven' Imi- 
ro|)e. When he died, on .May ^otli, iSoc), at 
seven t V -sev’en, a [iapi>v. kindlv, g(‘nlle spirit 
])asse‘d away, and Vusiri.i lost, “the darling 
of the nation.” Hut his fame lives still m 
his musie. 

Havdn said, “'rhe invc'iition of a fine 
melocly is a work of genius,” and provTcl in 
his own fre.sh, lovely airs that he* fulfilled the 
rec|uirem(‘nt. He* neve r hesitat(*d lo ii.se folk 
.'iongs, always the* (dearest and simplest form 
of melody, and the ('roat tunes which he 
learned from the* village* f<»lk in his youth go 
lilting through liis charming works. Part of 
his great service to music was the perfecting 
of what we call “sonata” form in symjihonic 
music. 

He loved a musical joke, and ])layed plenty 
of them. His “Surjirisc Symphony,” coni- 
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Aftei the death of his noble patron. Prince Nikolaus, 
Haydn found himself free to do more or less as he 
liked. In the following ydar (1791) he set out for 
England to conduct his own works in London The 
young Mozart wept as he said good-by to his fnend, 
lor Haydn was getting to be an old man and Mozart 


was afraid that he might never see him again. As a 
matter of fact, it ^as the gentle Mozart who died - 
in that same year. Haydn met with the greatest 
success in London, and made a second tnp to Eng- 
land in 1794* In the picture above you see the famous 
composer crossing the stormy Channel. 
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PLuiu b> Mu^r••llll 

This is a sketch for part of the chorus “The Heavens 
Are Telling/* from Haydn’s popular oratorio, “The 
Creation.” In this fine piece of music we can hear 
the crashing of the great storm, the roar of mighty 

posed in Kngkind, has a soil, soothing melody, 
calculated It) lull an audience already drowsy 
from u)o much English roast beef. But all 
of a sudden a crashing chord comes unex- 
p)ectedly in the midst of the softest i)assage, 
and awakens the listeners from their nap 
with a start. The “Foy .Symidiony,” in 
which drums, bells, whistles, and <'lhcr chil- 
dren's toys acconifKiny the nielod\, was an- 
other of his jokes. 

How Haydn Said Farewell 

But the most famous of all his fanciful 
pieces is his “Farewell Symphony.” The 
story goes that Prince Ksterha/y, having 
suffered financial reverses, decided to di.«imiss 
Haydn and disband the orchestra. For its 
last concert Ilayrln composed a new sym- 
phony, in the closing movement of which 
the musicians rose, one by one, blew out the 
candles on their music stands, and stole 
away, until only a solitary violinist remained. 
He, too, after playing the closing bars, blew 
out his candle ami departecl, leaving the 
stage empty anrl in darkness. The Prince 
was so moved by his compo.ser’s touching 
“good-by” that he reconsidered his decision 


waves, and the babbling of brooks. We can even 
recognize the various animals as they make their first 
appearance upon earth we hear the prancing hoofs 
of horses and the murmur of insects. 

iiiifl re.storeil Tlauln and lh<‘ pla\t‘r.s to their 
posts. 

Hayiin wmir ilearly, neatl> , with i<irefiil 
regard to the line details of his musk. I'!\ei\ 
instrunieni in tlie orcliesira was givei^ a pai! 
suited to it he uas the first man to ada])l 
his tunes to the* various voitt^s that were to 
])hiy them; and he was the lirst man to de 
velop the string ijuartet. He discovered neu 
effects for tlie orchestra, such as the bf‘aut\ 
of muted strings and the charm of a clarinet 
used among the other instruments. AH the 
sounds of nature, which he* loved so dt*arl\ , 
can be heard in his symj)hoiiies, enriched by 
these new effects. 

The list of his writings is much too huig 
to give }u*re. Vet Ids one regret in dying 
was that he had to leave un.siing .so many of 
the musical thoughts he wanted to express. 
His lofty, serene l>elief is summed up in his 
own words: “f know that (iod aj)pointed me 
a task. I acknowledge it with thanks, and 
hope and believe I have done my duty and 
been useful to the world.” 

Xo wonder he was a happy man — and no 
wonder the world remembers him with 
gratitude! 
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The first of morning peers through the casements 
of Beethoven’s room a disordered room with scat- 
tered sheets of music and garments lying about the 
Hoor Becthoveiii sitting disheveled before his harpsi- 


chord, IS quite unaware of the general state of chaos 
about him quite unaware that the night is gone' 
for he is dreaming a great dream that is soon to 
become a musical masterpiece 


BEETHOVEN: MASTER MUSICIAN 


This Is the \ohle Story of the Man Who Was Born the Son of the 
Milage Drunkard and Yet Became as Great a 
Composer as the World Has Ever Seen 


HI \ Mint Ml^'llllIU illU^lltll t>f 
tin tint I took it tin ttisllt <d I hrtn 
l)rtilst(i[i muiittl tin pt limit ss 
(Iriink.ird who in tlio \illi;^f ot Htinn, 
!io;^r( It folk t.imt totluii widilnii; Instead, 
the* hridt /[^room's latlur turntd his m»i\ tnit 
ot the houst* ioi 111 ikini^ silt Ii i m.iltli \iul 
ihi* old man had his u.istdis 1 or oluii and 
often, in tht* mmis that itillowtd, he hail to 
Stej) in and feeil the slar\in^ biood ot his 
woithless, illiiatiirid son Viid \tt fiom 
that wretchtd marriaji;i was born a miisual 
Kcniiis that was peilups the RicaUsl the 
world has seen And the giand (arinan folk 
who smilt (1 or trowned as the degraded lather 
went reding down the street wtre onU tot* 


proud in I 111 1 \i 11 s to Ntt iht giiltd MHi a 
gui st undi i till II loots ind li^ hilj) loail him 
with hoiioi-' 

but toi the bo\ the loid was to be a hiid 
one Ihiet Mars afttr iht biiih (1770) ot 
little laiiiwiix\an lUcihoM n i,\an bi tt> \Cnb 
lilt good olil grandlalhir tlittl, ami nothing 
but eoltl ami himgtr and r.igs wtre lett tor 
11 k iinha]i])\ lad and his three Mningtr 
biothirs the lather went down ami down, 
and gicw more and more diunktn ami brutal 
lit saw that his son had takiit, ami matle up 
his numl to turn it into mont\ as soon as 
ever he tould With tonsiant cuises and 
beatings ht diovt tht little ttllow to never- 
emhng i>iatlitL 1 vtrs instant outside of 









One day so the story goes when Beethoven was 
out for a stroll, he chanced to hear the notes of the 
Moonlight Sonata,’* touchinRly but imperfectly played. 
He went to the house from which the music came 
and there he found a blind girl seated at the piano. 

tliDNcn ami ])iais(‘(l somr of liis i onipo^ilioiis 
two \iMrs hrfoTf, \\lu*n llic 
p.i^sini^ throuj^h lionii on liis \\.iy to I.nmlon. 
Now hr \Nas to ha\r a hand in sliapin^ the 
\onn^ j^rnius all lor the jiriiurly Mint of 
Iwrnly ti*nl^ an hourl 

When Beethoven Came into Fame 

And now fanir did not krrp onr hero wail- 
ing; lon^. C'ount Waldstrin ha<I ^i\rn him a 
shraf of Irtlrrs inlrodiu inji; him to mrmhrrs 
of the Austrian nobility. .Soon hi'A strikiiij; 
])rrsriu'r, his noblr mind, and his masterly 
genius made him a darling every\\here. 
'J it led ladies idolized him, though he was 
very independent and ofu*n even rude. l"or 
some ten years lie lived olT and on as a guest 
in tiie home of I’rince Idthnowsky, and no 
outburst of temper, no rude disjilay of his 
demorratic spirit could shake the love and 
admiration that |H*of)le felt for him. “.My 
nobility is here ami lierel'’ Beethoven had 


Beethoven played for her the ’’Moonlight Sonata” 
and many other things besides. When he had finished 
she said, enraptured, ’’Surely the master himself could 
not have played more beautifully!” “I am he,” was 
Beethoven’s simple reply. 

oiKr said jiroudl) . hr juiinlrd to his head 
an»l Ids hiMrt. And ihosr noble Austrian 
lorcK si‘emrd to find it true. 

In Ha\dn, Beethoven ^^as di.'^ajipointed 
Ur recognized the great composer's gifts and 
even dedualnl M>me of his sonatas to him, 
but the \ounger man's genius could not be 
ma<Ie to lit into lhi‘ older man's moulds, and 
Ha\dn found Ids pujdl dilTicult and slub- 
bornl\ indei>endenl. lie called Beetho\en 
“the (Irand .Mogul," and must have had his 
patience sorely tried hy his refractory and 
gifted puj^il. 

How Beethoven Developed His Style 

After two years of it l^celhovcn went to 
anothiT teacher, for he fell the neetl of a 
sterner discipline. But the new man found 
him just as headstrong, and tmally said, “He 
has leariu'd nothing: he never will learn any- 
thing.'’ 1^'or this, you see, was the Beethoven 
y\ho cmce said, “ The rules forbid this sue- 
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cession of chords— very well, T allow ill*’ 
Already he had the vision to know that he 
must break down old usages and blaze new 
trails. 

All the while he was composing. These 
earlier works, in spite of all his indej^mdence, 
are pretty much in the style (^f that day- - 
the style of Mozart and Haydn. Hut all the 
while he was trying new experiments, and 
after a time he broke away and wrote in a 
manner that was all his own. 

Beethoven’s Greatest Tragedy 

But meanwhile a terril^lo tragedy had co’ue 
upt^n him. As early as 1708 the cku^d li.ul 
begun to loom up over hi.^ horizon. Cirad- 
ually it climbed the sky. darkening his life 
more and more, bringing him more and more 
hours of fear anti torment. For the worst of 
all misfortunes that can overwhelm a musi- 
cian was coming relentlcs^^ly upon him. He 
was growing deaf. 

For a long time he ke[)t it from all but his 
nearest friends. lA'en after it had made con 
versation hard, he coultl still conduct. In 
1814 ht jdayetl in his B llat trio ^\ith grctd 
succcs: In 1815 he reached iht' very ]>in 

nacle of glory, for when the Congress of 
\*icnna met to settle the affairs of Kiin)p(‘ 
after the dtnvnfall of \apoleori, the govern- 
ment of Austria gave him a magniticent hall 
for two niglits in which to celebrate the occa- 
sion with his o\\n mu'iic. And it was Ludwag 
van Jk*ethoven himself who irivite<l all the 
crowned heads of Kiiro]>c* to be j)resent. His 
great Seventh S_\m])hony was ])erformed 
then, before thousaiuK <4 the most di'^tin- 
guished iK*rsons in Furoj)e, and its author was 
the lion of the hour. 

Facing the Terrible Truth 

But in 1822, when lie was Irving to con- 
duct a dress rehearsal of liis opera “Fidelio’' 
(fe-da'li-o), the terrible truth c(iiild be hi(I 
no longer. “It was evident he he.ird nothing 
that jjassed on the stage. General confusion 
followed . . . Beethoven disquieted, agitated, 
turning to left and to right, endeavored to 
read the expressions on the various faces, to 
understand w'herein lay the obstacle. . . . 


“Suddenh he called me to liim in an im- 
petuousmanmT. When I drew near he handed 
me his cojiybook and signed for me to write; 
1 traced the following words: 'I beg of you 
not to go on, 1 will explain why at home.’ 
With one bound he lea|)ed into the pit crying, 
‘la't us get out C]uiiklyl’ He ran without 
stopping until lie reached the house, entered, 
and fell motionless upon a couch, covering 
his face with his haiuls. I fe had I>een .stricken 
to the heart, and to the day of his death he 
never forgot the impression left by this ter- 
rible scene.” 

And \et, out of all tliose years of suffering 
WMs l)t)rn such music as happier souls can 
nev<*r make. The slow movcnuMits of the 
great master’s .symjihonies iind sonatas, of 
his string trios and (juarti^ts, have in (liem 
a depth of ft‘eling that no writer can surjiass. 
'That loni'ly, disap]M)inle<l man had mighty 
things to say, born of his bittiTness ami of 
his suffering. His later work went far 
ahead of th(‘ understanding of his day that 
people could not listen to it. lie himself 
never heard those harmoiii(‘s tlial opened up 
th(‘ wa% lor musi( ians ilieii unborn. 1 le i ould 
not know that he was speaking in tluaii to 
the ctuitnries to i ome. 

Music That Will Live Forever 

Oife wild da>' in Man h. rS 7, .i few of the 
great man’s lrien«K s« i i»ut to t'lnd a gra\(‘ 
for him. He flie«i that night at dusk, arul 
two (lays later Iweniv thousand people sor- 
rowfully followed his body to the tomb. 

Klsewliere in these boc»ks w<‘ have told of 
Beethoven’s noble service to his art. His 
nine great syiiijjlionic s, his many (omju>si- 
lions for j>iano and for -^Iring-^ an* still im 
surpassc‘c| in .all the held of nupic . All that 
has followed has ili»wed from his great ui 
sjiiratiori as from the fount. lin hc'acl. .\nd 
vet it is not to lh*ethoven the- great musk i, an 
that we give our dec*} icst love and admiraticui. 
It is rathcT to the brave, kindly sjiirit that 
through f'l life of c'onslant toil and bitter suf 
fering, (ecasek*ssly dogged by jxiverty and 
illnes.s, jioured out his nol)lesl thoughts for 
other ears to hear. What better monument 
!<i the invincible grandeur of a human soul! 
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I 1 

Seated before the piano is Carl Maria Friedrich Frnest seen as though through a cloud of mist They are 

von Weber, and hovering about him are vaf,ue forms, the children of his musical imagimngs. 


A CiEMlIS of the OPERA 

IVeher ITav the First Man to Write Romantic Operas, and in 
Doinil So He \ot Only Set Ilis Great Art Free from Many 
Ilamperhiii Customs but Left l\s Charming Music 
That We Still Delight to Hear 

S ir \ I I \ I R ni i\ lu in i(U <)l \ »u C irl 1 Ik innilili v in ilm lu tiRiI to linct tlu 
It will lUMi Ik \ nui^Kiin \inl ilnld ulio w is ildiLiti and su kl\ to i^rou 
liltU C III M ui i I ludiuli I iiK st \()n ujimiuhtin l‘l 1 In hipj f imiK h id Ik cn 
Wthus h dl hinllKT ri}^|Kd him NlmpU mult mlo i Iruupe t>l Ma\i Imu; pla\t rs and 
o\ci tlu kiiiu kli s with his \ U)hn ium \t\ir ' dl had In .ut uiough l*nih ( irl and 
inako a nuisu un inditd' Ihis (ail is his molhi i halt il tin haul, Milgar hU J hen 
(kstiiud tn ^inw up into nm nt iht ^^^it itcst C iil ^^as unlut k\ ciuui^h to ha\ e for a tnusin 
men in the histor\ oi modi in ojicud tht musuian Mo/ut (nio'lsart'^ who had 

Ins famiK, OI i.itlur his tallui, seiiiitil giNtn his liisl puhht com tit at tlu age ot 
bent on prt \cntmg it 1 1 ) he suit tlu iatlui, si\ Carl’s lather thought hi\ son should do 
Baron I ran/ Anton \on Wtlxi (Idn sa htrX as will, and made him lisp stales and piac 
was himself a Molmist, and was lai liom titt at tlu piano be tort he tould e\en walk' 
meaning It) keep C\iil funn btmg a musician l.aier on the Baron mule at least one un- 
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WEBER 


fortunate choice of teachers h)r his son, and 
so all his life Weber had to try to unlearn 
the wrong things he had been taught. 

He was twelve in lygS, when he first ac- 
tually played the piano in public. What was 
more important for his future, he had also 
begun to compose. He jniblished a set of 
six short pieces that year, and his father was 
always pressing him to write more a mass 
and piano i^ieces and even an ojiera, which 
was later destroyed. Hut when lie was only 
fourteen Carl wrote anotlier opera, called 
“The Forest Maiden,’' which was actually 
put on the stage. At eigliteen he was con- 
ducting an orchestra in Breslau (brc^s'lou). 

At Breslau, and later at Stuttgart, where 
he was private secretary to Duke Ludwig, 
the very young musician led too gay a life 
for the good of his always uncertain health. 
His associates at Stuttgart won the nickname 
of “Faust’s Descent into Hell” liy their wild 
pranks and practical jokes. WcIxt got into 
debt, and the fact that by this time he ha<l 
to support his father did not helj> matters. 
In the end he had to leave Stuttgart in 
disgrace. 

But dll the time he was working at his 
music, and he kejit on working at it through 
the years he spent in Mannheim, in Darm- 
stadt, and in Prague. In Prague he remod- 
eled the whole management of his opera 
house. The best work of these year^^ was in 
piano music, and in some very tine patriotic 
music that grew out of the wars against 
\apoleon. During this time, which was like 
a prepiaration for his great work, his father 
died, and he him.self fell in love \sith his good 
angel, the opera singer Carolina Brandt, \Nho 
later became his wife. 

He was the conductor of the o[)era at 
Dresden in t8i 6, when he starte<l work on 
his masterpiece, “The Mark.sman.” He 
worked at it, along with much else, for more 
than three years. Then, in 1821, as j^art of 
the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Battle of Waterloo, the new theater at Berlin 
was opened wdth Weber’s o;)era. It was 
greeted with a chorus of praise, and was soon 
produc:ed in other cities, too. Weber had 
won his fame. 


'I'his oiH'ra is one of those masterj)ieces 
which not only are line things in themselves, 
but also mark the beginning of something 
new' in art. It is the first important opera 
of the kind we call “romantic.” Instead of 
taking Ids story, as even Cluck liad done, 
from the legends of aneient (ireece and Rome, 
Weber look it from the country life of his 
own fatherland; h(‘ worked into it the music 
of old folk songs, and made the whole as 
thoroughly (lerman as an> thing eould wtH 
he. He used, loo, romantii fiends and ghostly 
litiers out of the suj>erstitii>us tales of the 
simi)le people; no one can put magic into 
music more cimvincingly than he. All the 
score, indeed, is full of color aiul drama. 

It was really not Weber’s fault that his 
next i>pera, “luiryanlhe” (u'ri-ai/the ), which 
has a story a little like that of Shakes] )ea re’s 
“Cymbeline,” was not .so successful as “"J'hc 
Marksman” had been. He liad a sillv li- 
bretto. or book of words, to work from. So 
far as iht^ music is conciTned, this is .1 
“grand” ojuTa in (‘very scns(‘ of the wonl. 
I'or not only (lot‘-% it )iav(‘ a .serious ])lot, with 
e\(Ty word sot to music two things that 
mark what we call “grand op(*ra” but its 
music' also has great nobilit}'. 

All this time Weber had been fighthig the 
ill health he had sufferi'd (‘ver sini'c hi.'- birth. 
By “1S2 V when he starle<l work on his lU'M 
master})iei (*, the fairy story called “Oberon” 
(o'ber-oii), he was already very ill with con- 
sumption. His doctor had told him iIkiI if 
he w'ould slop work lie might live for \ears. 
but that if lie w’eiit on with this new' la^-k, 
he might not live six weeks. \ow tlie l‘aig- 
lish ]>roduier, ('harles Kemble, had oiTered 
Weber a thousand jioimds for “Olieron”; and 
Weber, feeling that he must die s<»on anyhow, 
was determined to leave his wife and child 
something to sujiport them. So when his 
doctor told him how matters stood, he merely 
murmured, “As ( iod w ills” and went ahead. 

So in 1820 ‘T)l)eron'’ was played in London 
befoie a wildly enthusiastic audience. But 
for Weber it w'as the end. He did not even 
live to see his w'ife and child again, but died 
(|uietly in London less than two months after 
the oi)ening of his last great piece. 
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SCHUBERT 



Wherever he was, lying on a grassy slope by the was ali^ays busy with some enchanting melody. As 
river, trudging al *14, a, dusty road, or in a tavern soon as he could, he would write it dowm without 
where he had paused to rest, Franz Schubert*s mind stopping even to blot the paper! 


The GREATEST WRITER of SONGS 

It Seemed to be Nearly as Easy for Schubert to Express Himself 
in Music as in Speech; and of All the Masterly Compositions 
That Flowed from His Pen the Best Are His Songs 


XE rlay an u;^ly, stumpy liitlr buy of 
ricvcn ^t()l)(l in the onlninre of a 
school for choir Ikivs in Vienna. Ib* 
h.nl ihitk lips, an ill-sha])t‘(l nose, jcl-bhuk 
fu//y hair, aiul a daik lomplcxion, and his 
coal sc giMV suit was very shabby. For h'ran/ 
Sihiibcrt (frants ^hoo'bcrt) w’as juior. His 
father was a .‘-iiiiplL* xill.ii^c schoolmaster wlio 
liad married a took, and ihcir family of four- 
teen (liildrcn ha<l to ^el along on about as 
little as it was jiossible to li\e on. So the 
other boys in the sthoob splendid in ihcir 
gold -laced uniforms, whispered and snickered 
and nudged one another wlu'n Fran/., red to 
the roots of his liair, stood up to sliow’ what 
lie could do. And even the headmaster could 
not keep back a smile at sight of the strange 
little raganuilTin before him. 

Hut none of them smiled for long. When 
the first clear, true notes fell from those thick 


lips, the snickers .stopped and all the ridicule 
was turned to admiration. For Fran/, had a 
beautiful \oice, and was admitted to the 
Si nool immediately. 

He already knew* something of the violin 
and the j)iano — all that his father and elder 
brother couhl leaih him— and for the next 
five years (1S08 iSi^O the lad worked hard 
at the school, which trained singers for the 
i ourt clui]H‘l. Hut he was not ha]>in', for the 
te.iilnng he got was poor and hi.s head was 
full i‘f the music that he already had in his 
gifteil mind but could never find time to put 
down. He stole precious moments for it 
here and there; and at last, when he diil not 
even have money to buy jiaper to write it 
on, a generous bin' came to the rescue out of 
liis own little piX'ket money, and Schubert 
wrote his first piano fantasia (^fan'ta-ze'a'l 

His friend kept supplying paper, and befort 






SCHUBERT 


Fran/ left the ‘‘Convict'* School, as it was 
called, he had written many songs, a sym- 
phony, and a number of pieces for three or 
four stringed instruments. He must have 
had great fun playing those last at home on 
Sundays, when he and his father and his 
brothers made up a stringed quartet in which 
Fran/ played the viola 
(ve-o'la\ his father the 
'cello (chel'o), and his 
brothers the violin. 

He was not yet 
seventeen when he had 
to turn in and help 
support the family. So 
he went to teaching in 
his father's little school 
in a suburb of \denna 
-and hea\y work he 
found it I Ilis pupils’ 
exercises had a way of 
coming back to their 
owners covered with 
music instead of cor- 
rections, and his mind 
was so ull of beautiful 
melothes that the 
sound of them quite 
drowned out the mo- 
notonous drone f)f reci- 
tations. He was 
studying musical com- 
position too. And yet, 
in spite of all this 
drudgery, he managed to turn out so much 
music during 1815 that xve call it his “won- 
derful year.” Two symphonies, two masses 
-or muskal arrangements of the serx'icc of 
the church — five ojK*ras, a string (juartet, 
four piano sonatas, and 146 songs, all came 
out of his teeming brain in this one xear - 
and there were a number of small works be- 
sides. Xo comj)oscr w'as ever such an inex- 
haustible fountain of beautiful music. 

A Genius Rich in Friends 

At last his friend.s came to hi', rescue, at 
the moment when he felt he would go mad 
if he had to teach any longer. A young law 
student invited the musical schoolmaster to 
share his lodgings (1816), and under that 
friendly roof Schubert could escape the 


drinlgery of teaching, and w’ork without in- 
terruption. “1 write all day/’ he once said, 
^‘aiid when I finish one j)iecc I begin an- 
other.” It was one way to show his gratitude 
to his friend. 

And there were others to help him too, 
for though he w^as poor in money he w^as 
ri( h in friends, who 
loved him for himself 
and adniire<l his magi- 
Ciil gift'^. Hi^ friends 
kept him in wilting 
m.iterials, and fed him 
as many liini lu'ons and 
dinners as lluy could 
get him to ai (cpl. Tor 
he was \ery jnoiid. 
Imagine how' glad he 
was when he linally 
sedd a o| music 

for tweiitx dollars' It 
was lli<* lu^t mone\ his 
music had brought 
him though alrea<l\ 
he had oxtr li\( hun 
(lied composilijuis to 

his t n dil. 

\t laM, in rSiS, he 
s( ( un d a post as music 
tcaclur m th(‘ fainilv 
of ('oiint Johann I sU*r- 
ha/y. d he ’‘.ilary was 
sm.ill, but it was \ery 
dilTerenl from having 
no money at all; and it gave the hard-woi king 
young man of twentv'-oiie a ch.inct* to sjxMid 
a happy summer at lire country place of the 
Fsterha/.v s, in the ini(i''lof.i charming family. 

What Schubert l«)V'ed most of all was to 
w’eavx* those beaut ilul melodic*s and rare 
harmonies that make him the greatest writer 
of songs the w orlf 1 has ev er seen. 1 le worked 
like a galley slave. It w'as almost as if he 
knew his time was short and felt that he 
must say all he had to say in the few years 
that were giv'en him. And yet that wonelerful 
flood of music ]>ourcd from his mind as easily 
as a stream. He wrote over six hundred songs 
and an enormous quantity of other music, 
including eight symphonies. And there was 
never any puzzling over the way it ought to 
go, never any erasing or scratching things 



This is Franz Schubert, the creator of charming and 
spontaneous poetry in music. Whatever the Muse 
whispered in his ear, Schubert wrote down once for 
all, rarely turning back to work over or expand his 
themes. 
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out. 1I(‘ hfunl ill*' music' in his mind and 
\vrot(‘ it down “hurlrd” Uk‘ notes on paper, 
as one* of liis friends said, wh(*n he cauj^ht 
SehuIxTt writing his ma^nifircMil sonpj “'I'he 
Krl King'" at the advanccNl a^'c* of ei)j;hleenl 
All that seemed nerc‘ssary was a beautiful 
poem to art as a spark for his imap;inalion. 

So it was a |>ic‘ce of f^ood lurk that ^ ; 

after his lirst summer at the 
I'Lsterha/ys’, Srlnibert went 
to live with the port 
Mayrhofer finlr'ho-fc-r )- ^ 

They were a (piecT 
pair Sc h ube r t , 
warm and li/^ht- 
heartcvl; the j)oc‘t, a 
man of few words 
and those few 
;;lo<)my. lint they 
^oi alonj^ f.unou'^ly 
loj^elher, and Mayr- 
ln)ft‘r brou^'lu lu" 
friend a grc‘at d(‘al of 
IxMUliful j)oetry to 
i<‘ad. It mu'^t have 
bc-<Mi a funny '•ii'ht to s(‘< 
the lw(^ iiKMi workint^ all 
day lonj; at the same tiibU 
MayrhofcT ^^Tuntini^ um!<‘r 
Ids breath as he iric-d to make 

I • 1 1 i' 1 I . .-1 J*h<iffa»v Srr\ 

his rlivmes and Schubert st»ltlv _ 


but could not score a hit. He was jKJor an<l 
in debt, and without regular employment. 
When he want(*d money, he sold his priceless 
.songs for twenty rents apiece. Hut he went 
right on working, turning out a steady flcjw 
of masterly music- -.songs, masses for the 
.service of the church, music for the piano 
and for string quartets, and the 
' . magnificent “Unfinished” sym- 
'■' , j)hony. He could no more- 
/ ^ help c'omj)osing than he 

' ^ could help l^rc^athing. 

i)uring the last 
three years of his life 
thc‘ sky brightened a 
little. He managed 
to get a few’ things 
I)ubli‘'hc*d. anrl so was 
ra»t cpiite so poor. He 
ga\e a i)ublic concert 
of Ids works in 1828. 
lint lh(' mo^t he ever 
got for anything he 
wrote was a hundred 
dollars, and as a rule 
he could not sell his things 
at all. 

Tt was about this time 
that he drop])e(l into a tav- 
ern one day and found a friend 
rr.i. \iilume of Sluikespeare. 


Inirnming his melodies to himself. Franz'* Schu?^^ He picked uj) the book and at 

Whenexer he ran out of w’ords used to play. onre w.is lust to the w'orld about 


Whenexer he ran out of xvords used t 

t(» weaxe hi^ music around, .ill he had to <lo 
was to reacli ox'ct and helji himself to some 
verses (d’ his friend — xvith the ink still xvet 
upon them. 

Music That Was “DilTereiit” 

It xvas Mayrhofer, too, xnIio iiuroduc'ed 
Schubert to Yogi (fog'l), a famous baritone, 
who l)egan to sing the young man’s songs 
cvcryxvhere in Vienna. Rut it xvas uphill 
work getting recognition for Schubert. Yogi 
wTiit to the publishers* ollices and roared 
Schubert’s songs into the jmblisliers’ ears, 
but no one w'ould undertake to publish them. 
They all w'erc afraid, for Schubert’s songs 
were “different” from the common run. 

Those were unhappy years for Schubert 
(1822-1825). He tried his hand at opera, 


once was lost to the xvorld about 
him. Kigiit on the spot he wrote the lox’cly 
“Hark, hark, the lark,” and then he took 
the* book ]iv>me and wrote “Who is Sylx’ia?” 
before he went to bed. No xNords of Shake- 
speare’s have ever had so beautiful a setting. 

All this lime lie was xvriling more and more 
furiou‘'ly. Music llowed from his [len. His 
iileas were steadily groxving more mature and 
his statement of them more poxverful. I'hcre 
xvere times xvhen he felt ill; various signs 
shoxx'cd that poverty, overwork, and anxiety 
were telling on his constitution. But he kept 
on working. 

Finally one day near the close of 1828 he 
came doxvn with t\*phus fever. In a fexv 
days he xvasdead, and his brother, Ferdinand, 
with xvhom he had been staying, laid him to 
rest near the grave of Beethxiven. 



MENDELSSOHN 


This is Felix Mendels- 
sohn- Bartholdy, a com- 
poser who was an ac- 
complished musician at 
the tender age of 
eleven ! 



Mendelssohn became so fa- 
mous in his o'vn day that it 
was said that he “could not 
stick his head out of the 
window but someone would 
shout ‘Hurrah-* *’ 


A GENTLE arid GIFTED COMPOSER 


Besides Writing Music of Great Charm and Sweetness, 

Mendelssohn Was the Greatest Orchestral 

« 

Conductor of His Day 


XE Sunday morning in JiiTlin a good 
many years ago a family of IjrotheiN 
and histers Mere bustling aljout, 
ting up chairs and music stands in ihe spa- 
cious drawing-room of the old house where 
they and their parents lived with their 
(jrandniothcr Mendelssohn. 1 hey were get 
ting ready for the mu^'icalc which they held 
there every second Sunday morning. Hut 
this February day in 1824 was to be «in espe- 
cially important occaMon, for it was the 
fifteenth birthday of their brother f\li\, lh<‘ 
leader of their little ore host ra. L\<t sime 
the time when he had had to stand u[>on a 
stool in order to be seen by all the pla\er'>, 
he had WTitten something new' h^r them to 
olay at nearly every (onccTt If it was a 
piece for the piano, he either ])layed it him- 
self or gave it to his sister Fanny, who w\is 
extremely talented. Meanwhile, his sister 
Rebec ka sang, and his brother Paul played 
the ’cello. 

But to-day they w*crc going to celebrate 
by performing one of his operas, “'I'he 'rhrec 


Nephews, Ihe I ik le Irom iJosion ” It 
had be(‘n written two yais ]>etoie lor the 
giftc*tl bo\ had beui composing l>iisil\ o\er 

sini e the age of en I 'ui mg his thn ti c nllr 
Near alone he had wiittcn live symphonies, a 
number of \oial <|iiail<ts, two short ojieras 
and pail of a tliird. and a great many other 
pit'ces of all kinds. 

Iacin thing sc( med If) (orne e<isily to the 
charming .in<l lalenteil la<l. The family was 
a wealthx one and highly culli\*iled In- 
deed, the grandf.ither, Moses Nlendelssohn 
fmonMel-son), luid l>(‘en a distinguished phi 
losophi-r, one of lire liMcling niiiuls ol his day 
'J'he little Mendelssohns did not have to go 
to school. The best of tetichers tutored them 
jirivately, and in music they had the most 
Ccindul instruction. Ieli\ was a finished 
pianist at the age of five. When he w'as 
sixteen his hither look him to Paris, where 
he met some of the most distinguished musi- 
cians of the day. And on their way home, 
they stopped to visit the great i)oet Goethe 
(g^'te), to w^pom Felix had already made 
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Mendelssohn found the road to fame an easy one to 
travel When he was only twenty-six years old he 
became the director of the Gewandhaus concerts - 
the highest honor a musician in Germany could attain. 
In England too he met with great succesb Altogether, 


he made ten tnps there to conduct vanous of his 
works His music was much admired by Queen Vic 
tona and the Pnnce Consort, who, on at least one 
occasion, received him with honor In the picture 
above you see him playing before the Queen. 
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a sixteen-day visit as a lad of twelve. 

And after his return the Sunday inusieales 
were more crowded than ever. For his par- 
ents had moved into a new home that liad a 
kind of conservatory in the garden, where 
several hundred peoi^le could sit. Here, in 
1827, Felix's little orchestra played hi.s over- 
ture to Shakespeare’s “Midr^u miner Night's 
Dream." Its autlior was <mly a lad of eight- 
een, yet that exquisite music was a work of 
mature genius, and when it was j>ul)licly 
played under his direction in tlu‘ folk)W'ing 
year, showed the world that a new star had 
ri.scn. 

.\nd yet, in s])ite of l.is e\traor(linary suc- 
cess and the applause he won ever\ wliere by 
his charming social gifts and his great talent 
the boy’s head was not turned. He was taken 
for an equal by many of the most distin- 
guished artists about him. Tint iii'^tead of 
growing conceited, he sta\ed the same gener- 
ous, gracious person he had always ])een. 

ft was about tins time that he brought 
back to fame the works of the great Johann 
Sebastian jtach (balO, w’ho had remaine<l al- 
most unknown since his death som<‘ seveiit\- 
five y irs before. Mendelssohn organi/ed a 
choir to stiKly the great master, and hnally 
directed them in a performance oi Bach's 
magnificent “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew\" It was one of the most important 
things that Mendelssohn ever did, for since 
that day Bach’s mighty music has been more 
and more loved. 

How an Experience Made a Melody 

Meanwhile Mcndcl^sohn worked hard at 
his own compo.situ)ns, and went alxnit Furope 
giving concerts. A vFii to Kngland in 1829 
brought him fame there and resulterl in his 
WTiting his “Fingal’s C’ave Overture" and 
his “Scotch .Sym])hony.’' An Italian visit 
inspired the “Italian Symphony." IN'ery 
experience — a poem, a lovely scene, a meeting 
with a friend — .seemed to start a melcxly in 
his head, which his easy gift turned into 
fX)lishcd, skillful music. “I cannot describe 
how my music came; it has been utterly a 
part i}t myself," he once said. Beautiful 
pieces for orchestra, for violin, for piano, 
string quartets and songs, operas and ora- 


torios, ail llowed out of his own inner experi- 
ence. His charming “Songs without Words," 
written for the piano, are as full of sentiment 
as it they had been w rit ten to clothe the 
words of some moving jH)em. 

Mendelssohn’s concerts brought him ever 
greater fame, till at the age of Iwenty four 
he was appointed general nni.sic director to 
the town of Diisselilorf. It was there that 
he began tc» write his oratorio “St. I*aul." 
Two years later h(* was ap{)oinlid director 
of the (lewandhaus (ge-vant'hoiis) ei)ncerts 
in Leipzig, 'riiat was the highest honor tluit 
could ct>me to a musician in (lerman\. 

Chief Musician to the King of Prussia 

From that time* on, his fame was seeure. 
In I <8.; 7 hr was ver\ liaj)[)il\ marrii-d to the 
charming daughter of a Fn*neh I’rotestanl 
minisltT, lor though lie was of J(‘wish Ijirth, 
he was a member of the Lutheran cluirdi. 
Later he ret eived tlie ap]K)intment of ( liief 
court musician to the King of Prussia, but 
lie still kej)t his ])ost in ia‘ip/ig. and ev(‘n 
establislied the eonsrrvatory there. In iSp) 
his “Llijah" was lir l perlornu‘d in l.ngl.iiul; 
it is one of the greate-t oratorios e\(T written. 

.\nd then, while he was still a young man, 
death suddenly ( ut him off from his fame at 
the age of lhirt\ -eight. 'Vhv news of llu* 
cleath of his sisirr Fanny was a slioek from 
wliieh hi‘ never reco\ . red. l^erhaps the st rain 
of eomj>osilion had been too inu( li for bis 
liealth. Perha|)s his orilliant and cMsy \oulh 
liad never taught him how' to meet sorrow. 
One cannot know the cause of his (‘ollapse 
But it is safe to say that if lie could ha\e 
lived, his mu>ic w'ould have bc‘eii the richer 
for his bitter e.\])erience. 

For dejitli was what it lackc'd. His success 
had always come; too easily. Ilis gifts were* 
great and his lalxirs were tremendous, but 
he had never fedt the di.se ipline of exjKTienc e. 
And so he could not write the mighty music 
of a B(*ethoven or a Schumann or a Bach. 
Life had never made it possible for him to 
have tlio.se things to .say. As one kindl\ 
critic said, “He began Iiy being a genius, but 
ended by being a talent." But in botli those 
roles he war one of the most distinguished 
and lovable musicians who ever lived. 
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The painter of the picture above has shown you Robert followed their marriage. Presiding over their happi- 
Schumann and his wife in those blissful days that ness are the spints of music. 

A GREAT “ROMANTIC'' COMPOSER 

How the Gifted Schumann Gave Himseff to the Cause of Musical 
Progress, and Wrote His Otvn Immortal Works in the 
New Revolutionary Manner 


TTEX R»)l)(‘rl Sclnnnann ('>hon'inan^ 
as a littU’ lad |)layi*il about lii^ falhiT's 
bookshop at Zwickau, in (h'rniaiiv, 
his jiarcnts never susptvled that lhe\ had a 
great composer on their hands. A \Nriter, 
j)crhaj)sl I'or lu‘ loved to read, and when he 
was fourteen con I ri bull'd a V(»lume of 

‘‘Portraits of Famous Men," ediletl i)v his 
father, lly the time lie \\.is sixteen he had 
finished a novel. lUil the wide-awake boy 
lovetl music, too. ;\t the age of six he couhl 
play the jiiano well. At sewn he was com- 
j)Osing; and later he organi/etl a school or- 
chestra in order that he might hear his own 
compositions. 

It had always been Robert’s father who 


took an interest in the lad’s music. Put the 
father diid when Robert was sixteen (iS::0', 
and the nu'llier was set upon having her 
gifteil son turned into a j'jractical, monex - 
making lawyer. So off he went to study law 
at the rniver‘'ity v)l Leipzig. But it was too 
late to make him over. In Leipzig he studied 
the piaiw) under a celebrale<l teacher named 
Wieck (vek) -and often .saw about the house 
his ti'acher’s little six-year-oM daughter 
Cdara. We must remember the little girl. 
She was already a prodigy at the piano, and 
we shall hear of her later. 

Meanwhile the law came along pretty 
slowly, .\fter three years at Lei]vag he w'ent 
to the University of Heidelberg, where he 
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worked se\cn hours a day. Over his hooks.^ 
By no means! He worked seven hours a day 
at his piano, and in the eveninp:^ pave im- 
promptu concerts. He was comj>osinp a 
little, too- — and writing busily for the college 
publication. 

The Accident That Made a Composer 

Finally, when he was twenty, he heard 
Paganini (pa'g.i-ne'ne), the great Italian 
violinist. That put an eiul to his career as a 
lawyer. With his mother’s unw illing consent 
he went back to Leipzig to study 

again under Wieck. He lived in his master’s 
house and worked like one possessed. He 
was so determined to strengthen the fourth 
finger — always the weakest one of the ku 
that he invented an instrument to use on it 
when he practiced. The result was that he 
ruined his hand^ forever, and had to give 
up all hope of being a great ])ianist. 

But he did not gi\'e up his career as a 
musician. Instead, he set himself to stialy 
musical composition. The unhaj)[)y ai cident 
set him definitely on the road to becoming a 
great composer. Two years later C’lara, who, 
at tb* age of thirteen, was already launchetl 
on her famous career as a i)iani''t, filayed one 
of his comtiosi lions at Schumann’s old home 
in Zwickau. And from then on he devoted 
his life to giving the world his best. 

Music for the New Age 

Now the world of musii'ians was full of 
turmcnl about this time. Sfjnie were for 
writing music in “the good old way.” '1 hey 
did not like the new-fangled notions of jieople 
who wanted to make music .say more than 
it had said Ijcfore. But Scliumann \Nas 
young and ardent. He could rnjt hear to -see 
his beloved art done to death by timid i)<‘o|>lr 
v’hr> had no imagination. He belonged to 
i! e new age— wliich we now know the 
age of “romanticism’^ (ro-nian'li-sf/hnl. .^o 
to champion the cause of the [)CO[)le who 
were writing the new style of music, music 
of strong emotion, he started (iS.^4) a musical 
publication called “The New Musical Jour- 
nal For years he wrote articles for it, and 
always was fiuick to jiraisc any work that 
was fine and sound, be it old in style or new. 


Both C’hopin and liralims had him to thank 
for hearty recognition. 

It was hardly strange that as lime went 
on the man wlio was devoting himself to 
composing for the p\ino .should have fallen 
in love with the gifted young pianist who 
had been his friend so long and api)reciate<l 
him so thoroughly. Hut Clara was famous 
now, and when her father was asked for his 
consent to tlie marriage, tlie slirewd old fel- 
low saw no rea.son why his eiglitec'n-year-old 
(laugliter should lie herself uj) to an unknown 
young com]>oser witli juMir IhmUIi. More- 
over, the money she eariie«l w.is highly useful 
in swelling her fallier's income. 

So nl4l Wieck refused his consent -and the 
law' was such that the unhatipy young ])(‘ople 
could not marrv without it. 'I'hiiigs dragge«l 
on miserably until Sehumami’s patience wort* 
out ami he haled tlu* stubborn old man into 
court. He ^^o^ his case and was married to 
('Lira in 1S40. 

Schumann’s Happie.st Years 

'rheii began th(‘ period of IfK noblest wia’k. 
It was an unusiudlv happy nhiriiage, and in 
his joy he pour(‘d forth during tin* lollt)wiiig 
year si>ngs, among tlie fluent (‘\<'r w'rilt(‘n. 
d hen came svrnphonies and other <?oni|)o''i' 
tions f(»r stringed instruments, and luiiillv 
clniral works and an opera. Me.inwhile he 
was mad(* a ]>rofe-'Sor in the C'tinservatorv of 
l.eip/ig. 

Hut the -train v\as telling on hi-, lu'alth. 
Four vears after lh( ir marriage he sufu red a 
nerv'ou-. lollap-e, with many di*Ntr(-sing 
mental symptoms. Jh* grew lutter for a 
time, and went to work again. Hut in 1854 
it all came ba( k uj)on liim. In a Id (d te rrible 
melancholy he hurled himself into tl'. * Jvhiiie, 
anel when he was rescued he was biuiid to be 
(juite insane. H(‘ was taken to an asvium 
ami died there in ('Lira’s arms in 1850. 
S(»rrow fully she set herstdf to support tlicdr 
family hy giving concerts all ov(t Kurope. 

.\nd yet, in spite of liis latiT insanity, 
Sthumann wrote music that was strong and 
sound and noble. H<‘ had a sujhtI) .sense of 
humor, arul in all his work lie voiced the 
lenderne.ss* and aspiration (»f a Fifty ami 
generous nature. 
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This monument is a fitting memorial to Frederic has ever seen. While he plays upon his beloved in- 
Chopin, one of the most gifted composers the world strument, Music sits enthralled at his feet. 

The POET of the PIANO 

Haunted by the Wild Sweet Strains of His Native Poland, Chopin 
Conjured from His Piano Music More Fanciful and Im- 
passioned than Any Composer Before or Since 


\r. in ;i family of llirtr sistors \\lio 
adon* him usually has (juili* a happy 
lime. Frederic Cliopin (sho'juN') 
had the good luck lo be so fortunately placed, 
and his childhood was almost ideal. Louise, 
the eldest sister, was a bookworm, alw.iys 
ready to tell him wliatever he wanted to 
know if it came out of a book. Isabella, the 
practical, sewed on his buttons ami kept him 
neat and tidy, ianily, his favorite, had a 
fine imagination and entered with him into 
all his games of make-believe. I'lieir mother 
was Polish, their father French, and both of 
them were kind and loving parents. They 
lived in a plcasiint house in Warsaw with a 
charming garden full of flowers and sunshine. 

‘"91 


Here came a ciuistanl stream of interesting 
visitors, and in the evenings there was alwa>s 
music. It uas an atmosjfliere ]H*rfectly 
suited to a sensitive, fastidious child like 
Fre<leric. 

lie was born at Zela/.oa-Wola, near War- 
saw, in j Sio, but the family moved to Warsiiw 
when he ^^as still very young. Like Mo/art, 
he showeil musical talent almost immedi- 
ately, and gave his first public concert at the 
age of nine. At the s;une lime, he wrote a 
march for a brass band, which he dedicated 
to the Polish grand duke, Constantin. He 
was the town jx*l — everybody made a great 
fuss over his piano playing, and it is a 
wonder he was not spoiled. But he apj>ears 
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to have enjoyed it all without growing con- 
ceited. 

Though his father early arranged for him 
to study composition, the family took his 
music very much for granted, and did not 
seem to think seriously of making a musician 
of him. He went to the Ihiiver^ity of War- 
saw’, and received a 
good general educa- 
tion there. He really 
drifted into his 
reer, as a result of 
the success of the 
compositions he 
modestly kept pro- 
ducing. His friend, 

Prince Radziwill, 
did much to encour- 
age the young man; 

and the death of his i 

sister Kmily (i.SjjX 
w’hich he felt (leei)ly, 
drove him to work in 

to forget. rhen^.-^^^^^|k 
he W’cnt to 

sistar' to the professor 
of zoology the Uni- 
of Warsaw', hut 

he took care to avoid all V » 

the scientific meetings ^ 

and to attend as manv 


meteor.” Although his second conctTt w’as 
even better received than his lirst, he turned 
a deaf ear to the pleading of his manager 
that he give another; he was afraid he might 
bore the public! So he visited various cities 
and then went back to Warsaw. 

Hut there was something wrong. He w'as 
j no longer contented 

' in Warsaw. He 

thought he was 
love with Constance 
(Iladkowska, and 
w rote about her con- 
stantly in his letters, 
though he ^el- 

ilojTi to have met 
' her, and certainly 

JB never to have m.ide 

b> He that 
a>* it may, lie was 
PIHpi^ bored and unhaf)i>y, 

^ irrital)lt* and morbid, 

he 

\ to 

\ )i( rt‘ f(»rtiin<‘ 

I upon him. He txa^ the 

I lion of the lu»ur, the 

darling of society. \o 


f>rv*n^ 'ind eoneprt^ No wonder Fr^d^rtc Cliopin beesme the dflrlinf^ ii'irtv' (if 'inv mthk irt 'ow §• 
operp ana concerts as Pmsian society! He was handsome and ol an> imjM.rtam L 

possible. That visit filled agreeable, and, above all, there was no mistaking wast omplelew itliouthis 
V- -.1 _ ,1 „• the fire of genius that burned within him. i •« i i ■ 

him w'lth enthusiasm. white-gloved, evpiisite- 


He W’cnt home eager to finish his piano trio, 
and to WTite the “Krakow'iak,” which later 
became one of his best-loved jneces. It w'as 
now that his family really decided to take 
him seriously as a musician. 

Chopin’s Debut in Vienna 

So he went to Vienna in 1829, to make his 
piano debut there. Although he was pain- 
fully nervous, his first recital was w’ell re- 
ceived, and w'hen he improvised upon the 
piano, his audience climbed upon the rear 
seats or danced joyously to his music. At 
his second concert, all the musical notables 
appeared, and all joined in singing the praises 
of the new star that had risen. Schumann 
published an essay in recognition of his gifts, 
and the newspapers called him ''a brilliant 


ly-tailorcd jicrson. He wrote home, ‘‘Here 
I am--laiirRhi*d. I move in the highest 
circles, and 1 don‘t know' how' I got lluTe! ’ 
lie never .saw hi.s fatherland again, for the 
rest of his life wms spent in I’aris. 'J'he time 
passed j)leasanlly enough. He had many 
pupils, whom he taught w'ith sweetness and 
jiaticnce, urging them always to give to their 
music the very best that was in them. He 
had an interesting circle of friends —Schu- 
mann, Lis/.t, Mendelssohn, the French painter 
DcIacroi.K, and best of all the writer (ieorge 
Sand, w'hose name in real life was Madame 
Dudevant fduMe-v6N'). She was a woman 
much older than he, w'ith w’hom he appi^ars 
to have enjoyed a truly wonderful friendship. 
She inspired many of his compositions, and 
made it possible for him to work under ideal 
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conditions in lu*r siiminiT home at Noharit 
(no'oN'j. When he developi’d lh<* tubercu- 
losis from whicli he sulTered for the last ten 
y<*ars of liis life, slie nursed liim tenrlerly and 
brought liim back to partial hc*allh. Prob- 
ably one of the saddest evTiits in his life 
was the breaking ofT of tins friendsliip, whidi 
had l)C‘en liis main human interest from 
to iS.jy. It caiiH* to an end because of a 
disagrecMiienl between C'ho|)in and Ma<lame 
Dudi-vant’s son. Ifis death (iS. 4 <;) was the 
saddiT Ixrause his faithful I>uj)il, (lutmann, 
fctiring to (‘\( ite him. refused to allow her to 
s(‘e him when slie ( ame to call, the d.iy before 
he dii‘d. 

Mj)sI composcT-* pour out •'ymphonies, 
ih.itiiber mu'^ii , songs, son.itas, and other 
forms of niu-sit iniparli<ill\ . (’hopin liad a 
talent for one instrument, tiu* }»iano, and 
lil-a* a wIm* shoenial.er. he stiak to his last. 
Mis ('ompo^itioiis, therefore, do n<»t make* up 
su< !i a \aried nui.>s oi j..iteri.d a> those of 
Some (»tln‘r »omj)o>ers Iliil his j)iano music 
is of iheliiLrhest order. He \n rot <• and rewrote 
and poli'^h<‘d, -pending \se<‘ks o\er one page, 
although he (ould improvise lik(‘ lightning, 
lie ju*o\ed tint iNqnisite small pieces ( ould 
be is perlec ( in iheii way <is big oru's in 
tlieirs. lie used strong rhythms. (ouj»le<l 


with themes from 1‘oli.sh hdk tunes, ami ()ver 
and around them all he wove the delicate 
embroidery of ar}>eggios and of smoothly 
rij>pling chromatic .scale.s. ITis mazurkas, 
j)ohjnaises, ancl waltzes are marvelous dances, 
his cH tides reflect many mcKxIs, while his 
noel times and jireludcs arc rich in poetic 
feeling. 

Probaldy no one, not even the best pianist, 
j)lays Choj)in’s music as he did himselb Cer- 
tainly, it can Ih* completely sjioiled by a 
heavy-handed, conscientious t}iumi)er. Un- 
like that of some ]jl.iyers of the German 
school, who went from srift 1*) loud with 
llu^roughness ami determination, literally 
tearing the heart out of llu^ piano, his per- 
formance was tender anfl (hdirate, a thing of 
line shafles and difUTences, oi deep though 
restrained feeling. It n-volulionized the 
whole art of jiiano ])laying. 

No wonder he preferred the drawing-room 
to ihi concert fiall, and a small group of sym- 
patht*lic listeners to the gajiing puldic. He 
i^ b<‘st piclurefl as bent o\er his piano in a 
darkened rcKim, with Uvo or three listening 
faces shining with rapt attention in the fire- 
light, wlule one melody after am>lher falls 
as gently as rip[)ling water from his speeding 

fingers 


The WIZARD of OPERA 

What Shakespeare Was to Spoken Drama, the Great Wagner 
Was to Opera, and by His Stupendous Works He 
Wrought a Revolution in Music 


flKN Richard W.igiur i\.igbu-r< was 
a little lioy he pki\ed about in a real 
theater. More than that, his step- 
father was an acti>r, and so all the talk at 
home was of the stage an<l t)f the jilays in 
which the lad would have been glad to take 
a part himself. His own father had been a 
f)olicT clerk, and had died six months after 
the hirth of Richard, his seventh child. Hut 
before very long the mother marric'd again, 
and the family left Leipzig, where Richard 
hail been born ^ind wTiit to live in 

Dresden. There the boy had a blissful time. 
Every minute he could spare from school he 
spent behind the scenes in the theater, drink- 


ing in the talk of actors and playwrights. 
And though his stepfather died when Richard 
was only eight, that early lure of the play- 
liou.se helped to shape the lioy's wlnde life. 

Of course he wanted to be a j^layw right 
himself. He had a gift for turning verses, 
and wlieii he was thirteen he translated into 
his native Cierman the first twelve bc^i^ks of 
Homer’s ^‘Odyssey'’ (od'l-sl) — just for fun. 
When ho was fi/urtecn ho Ix'gan to write a 
tragedy, and wxis so generous with his thrills 
that he killed off forty-two persons in the 
first part of the play, and had to bring some 
of them on as ghosts in order to have any 
last act at all. 
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Meanwhile he was reading all the {)ot‘try 
and plays that he could lay hands on, and 
had learned any number of romantic legends 
from the long ago. Ami then one day he 
heard some of Beethoven’s great music 
played at a concert in Leipzig, A\here the 
family had again gone to live. Pei haps the 
boy was conceited- -jx'rhaps he alrc'ady felt 
his genius stirring in him I 
Anyhow, he said then and 
there to himself that his 


some salary of live dollars a month. 'Fhere 
he wrote an opera called “ Phe Fairies,” but 
could not get it produced. 'Phe ne\l year 
he was made conductor of the opera at 
Magdeburg, and there he wrote a second 
ojK'ra, “Forbidden Love,” adajUed from 
Shakes] )ea re’s “Measure for Measure.” It 
was sung just once! 

1 hen he took a j)ost in the theater 
at Konigsberg- arul thi‘ manager 
went bankrupt! But thi.s time the 




This is a portrait of Richard Wagner, the 
greatest genius the opera has ever known. 

The world laughed his music to scorn, but ^ 

Wagner had faith in his genius, and knew 
that some day the world would agree with 
him — as it did ! 

dramas must have music like that to ac- 
company them. And since Beethoven \va'> 
dead, who w'as there to write that mu'^ic 
but Wagner himself? 

So on the spot he got a book out of the 
library and began to study mu.sical composi- 
tion. When his family .saw that he was in 
earnest, they arranged for him to have music 
lessons. lie w’orked hard, and though he 
was never very good at the j)iano, by the 
time he was st*venteen he had one of his 
overtures played at the* theater in Leijvj’g. 

Phree vears later a famous orchestra there 


We can all take a valuable hint from 
Wagner's story. If we wish to be 
intelligent we will never condemn 
a thing a bit of music, a painting, 
a scientific theory just because 
we have never heard or seen any- 
thing like it before. 


\oung man liad something 
to .show for his jiains, lor he had marrit*d 
Alinna Planer, one of the act n‘ss(*s ’there. 

'Phey did not ha\e a cent brtw(‘(*n tlumi; 
S(»*Richar<l was gla<i enough to gel an aj)- 
])ointment as conductor of the ore hc'stra in 
the theater at Riga (re'ga), in Ru.ssia. And 
there they sta>ed for two \eais, while he 
began another ojieia, “Rien/i” (ri-en'zi). 
When the two years were u]) they .sc'l on I 
with their ])ig dog Robber to go to Paiis 
In a little sailing vessel they crossed the 


w'as playing his first symphony. Meanwhile 
he had enrolled at the Lniversity of Leipzig. 

The Slow Struggle for Fame 

Tt was only a little later, at the age of 
twenty, that he began his career as a pro- 
fessional musician. lie had not had much 
preparation for it, but before he died he w’as 
to make the writing of oi)eras into an entirely 
new art, and to com{)ose music which f)laccd 
him in the very foremost rank among the 
world’s composers. 

His first position was one as chorus master 
in the theater at Wurzburg — with the hand- 


Norlh Sea in tlie midst c^f a gale .so tcTrible 
that they thought they must sur<‘ly go down. 
But to a genius everything comes handy in 
the way of exiierience. TO cheer the seasick 
passengers the sailors told them the tale of 
the Filing Dutchman, who was condemned 
to sail the stormy seas in a phantom ship 
forever and ever unless he could find a maid 
whose faithful love w'ould save him from his 
fate. That story Wagner wove into the jdot 
of an opera, “The Flying Dutchman,” and 
the shriek of the wind in the rigging is heard 
in many of its harmonies. 

In Paris disappointment kept dogging the 
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I'liiitit h> llrititli Miihpiiiii 

Here is a bit from the manuscript of an early work 
of Wagner, the great composer— written, as he said 

iiuiskian, and hr ^^lad to get am thing 
to do that hr could lay his hand to. 11 is 
m\isi( was loo nrw, too strangr, loo diffi rriit 
Iroin wh<\t iniisir liad 4ilwa\s Ix^rn, for hi'^ 
work to grt a hraring. 

Wagner’s First Successful Opera 

Hut al Iasi tin* twrl\r-\<‘ar '^prll was 
hrnkrn whrn “Ricn/j” wa^ gi\rn a hraring 
in l>rr^drn in iS|.\ Ii had «i m.ignilKcnt 
success, and in lh(‘ nr\l \i‘ar tlu* courageous 
and persevering author was ni.ide director 
of the theater there. ^ et when “ I lie I Iving 
J lutchniiirr* was sung it proved to he too 
hitter a pill foi rvcMi the Ilirxii n public, vcho 
iesrntr<l .ill its novc‘lli< s and wouM have* none* 
of It. d hry were no kiiwh r to “ rannhaiiser*’ 
( tan'lioiven, whiih was sung in 1S4S. 

Hy now Wagner’s jiatieiui* was getting a 
good rl(*al worn as well it might he He 
was tlioroughly liierl witli h.iMng to light 
all tlie stujiid ju'ople who had not the im- 
agination to sec that iheie might he more 
than one way to do a thing So when a revo- 
lution hioke out in (lermanv in iS4<S, he 
was full of svmj)alhy for the cause of the 
downtrodden who v\anteil their ficvilom, and 
he spoke his mind freely. 

Now the government did not see things 
in just that light, and the outspoken muskian 
had to IcMve the country hastily. He tied to 
the great Lis/.t (list), in Weimar (vi'mar), 
and was heljied by him to escape into France. 
He wTiit from there toZairich, in Switzerland, 
and stayed in e.\ile there for twelve vears. 
His little reign of prosperity in Dresden had 


himself. do something grand.” It is a sketch of 
the beginning of the “People's Chorus” m “Rienzi.” 

been sofju ovcT.and \ ears of jKJverty followed 

Hut those vears of exile were rich vear*^, 
for all that. His was loo stnnig and great a 
sfiirit to he worsted hy ill fortune*. He wrote 
a great di‘al about his art fierce defenses of 
his nwn lik.is. Hetter still, he wrote some 
of his greatest ojieias: th<‘ first two c^f the 
‘‘Ring*’ c VC le -“Rheingold,” which almost 
tran‘'latc*s itself into “(lold of the Rhine,*’ 
and “Die Walkun or “ I he V.ilkvrie*’; the 
splendid love story of “Tristan an<l Isolde” 

( (‘-siM'dc ) , and “Die Meisier^'inger v’on Xurn- 
herg,” or “ 1 he Ma'^lersingeis of Xurem- 
hiirg ” ^IiMiiwliile Li^/l, who was alwavs 
generous to lii'N fellow musicians, h.id pro- 
duced “Lohengrin” ih/cn-griiif shiirlly after 
Wagner ha<i had to le.ive (k rmanv Stormy 
as was the iriliii'-ni, the* piece finallv started 
Wagner on the lo.id to rccognitii»n 

The Failure of Two Great Operas 

Hut even then Suc(c*s’s alwavs dis,ippcMred 
around the corner ju'^t helore he caught up 
w ilh liei “ rannh.iu*'er.“ t)n which he pinned 
gre.it hopes, was ])roduced in Haris 
amid such hoots and whi'-llcs that it was a 
comjik'te failure. The trouble was due to 
the f.ul that the Parisian Ji)ckey Club had 
determined to ruin it because it dkl not 
cemtain a ballet in the thirvl acti “Tiistan 
and Isolde” w.is rehearsed fifty-sevcMi times 
in Vienna, and then dropjx'd as “impossible.” 

Then King Ludwig of Havaria coinmis- 
sionc'd the composer come 

Munich and finish the music of the great 
“Ring” cycle of four dramas. “So great is 
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What would we not c^ive to join this interesting group 
and listen to their conversation! In the center stands 
Richajd Wagner himself. To the left is Wagner’s 

my joy that it has crushed me!’’ wrote the 
penniless Wagner, iiut when he got to 
Munich he found ^o many political enemies 
that he had to lea\e almo^t at once in<l tlee 
to Switzerland again. Meanwhile he and 
his wdfe had parted, and in iSOO ^he <lied. 

When Fame Came at Last 

Yet slowly, slowly he was winning his 
audience. Pec^ple were beginning to stand 
up for him. “ft U I'oriinlden to Di^cus-^ 
Religion or Wagner*’ was the sign that, a 
little later, owners of cafes had to jiost on 
their W'alls to protect their <rofker\ from 
the heavy beer mugs that their exciU^l 
patrons often used on on(‘ another’s heads jri 
place of arguments. 

In 1870 Wagner found a devoted wife in 
Liszt’s daughter Cosima. And then, with 
her help, he began to realize the dream of 
many years. In 1872 the corner stone of his 
long-dreamed-of Festival Playhouse was laid 
at Bayreuth (bi-roit'), on W’agner’s fifty- 
ninth birthday; and four years later the great 


wife, best known to the world as *‘Frau Cosima *’ To 
the nght is the great composer Franz Liszt, the mo‘i 
devoted fnend Wagner ever had. 

opera hou^e was limslud bv ]) 0 |>ular suh- 
scriptiori from all o\<r llie woild. Tl w.i'^ 
designed lo lx* .1 })laie wbc rc W.igncT naght 
work out his great luw ide.is, ami al it> 
dedicalion wiri‘ pcrformt<l the lour guat 
ojieras that nkike uji ihr (ule known 
“ 1 he King of llie Nibt'lungs" (lu'bi hiTnig) 
'\ In \ aie, in order, “ 1 lu* Rhine ( lold,” “ I m* 
Valk\rie” f\al-kir'i), “Siegfried ’ (s(g'lrtd», 
and“( iol terdammcrung,”or“ 1 he I wiliglit nr 
the (iocU” and taken togcthc-i, the\ tell 
the f.imous old \ors<* s!or_\ ot the .struggl** 
for the magic ring tlial bi ought supreme* 
power to its po’-sessor tind oi the* tinal down 
f.dl of the gods who had seized it. 

In 1S82 “Ptirsifal” (par'sbfal), Wagnc'r’s 
last «ind many jieople think his greatest 
o|x:ra was given there, only a short lime 
before the gn*at comjioser’s dc‘ath (188 ^ 
But though lie had cmly a little more than a 
decade in wiiic h to eiijo} his fame, his great 
inlluence has lived on, and to-day jK'ople go 
to Bayreuth from all over the wwld to hear 
his operas si ng. 
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LISZT 
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IMioUi of Muhif t<> Itriiitih Miii»i‘ijiu 

This is Franz Liszt, a great 
musician himself and a great 
friend to other less fortunate 
musicians. Above is some 
of his music, written in his 
own hand. 



The GREATEST PIANIST WHO EVER LIVED 

But Liszt Was More than Just a Great Performer. He Wrote 
Music the World Will Long Delight to Hear, and AVver Lost 
a Chance to Befriend Musicians Everywhere 


niA' I'ran/ Li-'/t {fr,ml> lisO, at the 
liri^hl of his faiiK‘ as j)ia]ii''l and coni- 
jui^cr, jilayrd •'onu* of Ids rrli^ious 
nui''ic f(»r his friend W.iLnier, ihe latter sinifdy 
said, “Voiir (lo«{ makes a l<a of noise!” d hc 
(onmient U'lN u-' a ^tuid deal alunil Lis/.t if 
\v(‘ know }u)w to tak(' it. It is certainly true 
that the ^reat pianist and conijuiscr loved 
those startling; and dramatic effeits whicli 
hrinj' a thunder of ama/ed a])j)]aus<‘. It is 
also true that Ids “noise” was liedicated to 
his Clod for he was a man warm kindli- 
ness and line frenerosily, and .so reli^i<»us that 
he finally became a monk. 

Trom very early Nears Lis/t hail been 
deeply reli^^ious in feeling, and had sea relied 
about am<»ng the <lilTerenl creeds to find one 
he Could b(‘li('ve. It was not until he was 
well on in middle life that he came tt) the 
end of his seanh, and meanwhile he had 
lived a very w’orhlly life indeed. lUit in 1805, 
at the af^e of fifty-four, he became a Fran- 
ciscan monk and was i^iven the title of Abbe; 
and for the last twenty-five years of his life 
he lived the life of a monk in Koine, though 


hesprnt nuudi time in (iermany and Hungary. 

Sometnie has left an appealing picture of 
him as a majestic oM man lighting his guests 
to the door w ith a candle ludd high above his 
head, its soft gli.w casting a halo around his 
white hair and benign countenance ami illum- 
inating the folds ot the long black rol>e he 
wore as jiriest. Tope IMus IX called him his 
Palest rina. and loved him dearly. 

He hail been born in Raiding, Hungary, in 
iSii. He was a sickly baby. One evening 
w hen he w as only a tew months old, his father 
had come home to find the mother weejnng 
over their dt‘ad child. The village carpenter 
w;is called in to measure the little body for 
the colhn. Hut that lotTin was never needed. 
The baby showed signs of life and recovered, 
ami when he came to be one of the world's 
great musicians he thanked Clod for that re- 
covery in music of deep sincerity. 

Unlike many artists, young Liszt never 
had any struggle with poverty. His father, 
an accountant to Count Ksterha/y, was not 
a bad musician himself, and he gave the boy 
his first lessons. At the age of nine Franz 
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gave a performance in ])ublic which so im- 
pressed the great Beethoven that he kissed 
the little lad. A number of I lungarian nobles 
supplied the money for him to study music 
in \'ienna for the next sLx years. There he 
became a pupil of C/erny (chcr'ne\ whose 
books of finger exercises still mean many an 
hour of toil to young pianists to-day. He 
also studied with Salieri (sa-lya're'), the man 
who had been teacher to Beethoven and 
Schubert. In one concert after another, in 
Vienna and on tour, the little boy won so 
much applause and was so much loved for 
his unusual and gracious personality that 
someone Siiid of him that “he climbed to 
greatness over ladies’ laps.” When his father 
died (i8’S), the lad, though only seventeen, 
was already widely famous and was able to 
support his mother. His gifts and fascina- 
tion made him known as “The New ^\'onder 
of the World.” 

It was \\hen he was twenty that Lis/t 
heard a concert played by Paganini (pa'ga- 
ne^ne), the great Italian violinist ^\hom many 
suppo.<^ed to be in league \\ith the devil be- 
cause he could do such amazing things on 
his instrument. In a sense this was the turn- 
ing point in Liszt’s career. He niadt' up his 
mind to jday the juanu as Paganini jdayed 
the violin. He slaved to train his fingers till 
they could do things that ne\er }»ad been 
done before. And you may .see how well he 
succeeded from the fact that he is still con- 
sidered the greatest pianist who ever lived. 
In the same year he met Chopin (sho'paX'), 
the great pianist and comp<jscr, and got fresh 
inspiration. Wherever he went to play during 
the next fifteen years, he met with the wildest 
applause. During a trij) to Vienna he re- 
ceived a title of nobility from the emperor 
of Austria. 

The Generous Heart of Liszt 

Meanwhile many famous men and women 
and many of the greatest musicians — Chopin, 
Schumann, Berlioz, Rubinstein, Wagner — 
became his warm friends; and richly he de- 
served it! For he always showed the most 
beautiful generosity tow^ard his fellow^ artists, 
and helped them whenever he could. After 


1847 all his concerts were given for the benefit 
of others, and he WH)uld not take any of tlie 
prtK'ceds for himself. He threw ofx'n his 
rooms to gifted students, w^hom he would 
hear and instruct without a cent of pay. 
When the subscriptions to rai.se a statue to 
Beethoven at Bonn were too small to cover 
the costs, la.szt made up the sum out of his 
own jMK'ket. He established a permanent 
fund for the poor in his l)irlhj>lace of Raiding, 
and there are coiintle.ss other stories of his 
goodne.ss and generosity. 

The Musical Czar of Europe 

In 1848 he gave u]) jdaying in j)ublic, and 
took a position as music director for the court 
at Weimar (vi'mar). Inhere he Ix'tame .1 
kind of musical c/ar for all Ihirope, and lie 
gave all the younger, newer composers a 
chance — men w'ho might otherwise have 
waited a long time to get a hearing. ^J'here 
were plenty t>f ])eopl(‘ who hateil him for it, 
plentN of peojile who disliked the new' musu . 
But lime has proved that he was riglit, and 
the man who lent ti h(‘l|)ing hand t<) Wagner, 
to Berlio/, and to Schum.uin to naMUion 
only a fewv -certainly deserves the worM’s 
gratitude. Later, his daughl(T ('osima be- 
came Wagner’s wife. i\nd it was wliile he 
w'a.s visiting h(T in ordiT to attend the great 
Wagner fesii\al at Bayreuth (bj-roit'j, i” 
1880, that he died. 

Though Lis/.t was not so great a comjxiser 
as a number of other men who lived in his 
day, he nevertheless left ns a great deal of 
beautiful and atTeUing music. He took the 
wild songs of hi.s owm Hungarian gypsies and 
wove them into tine and stirring piano music, 
which he called rhapsiidies (rap'so-dl). I'hey 
were written for his own amazing execution, 
so no one but an accomplished pianist dares 
to try them. And then for orchestra he in- 
vented what is known as the symphonic 
(.sim-fdn'ik) fKK'm, a piece in which a literary 
story is told in music alone. T'hosc tone 
jMiems, such as “Orpheus” and “Tasso,” were 
full of dramatic fire, and exfircssed many 
different mcwKls; they gave the world a new 
form of orchestral music, a form that many 
later composers have been glad to adopt. 
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Because of his patriotism and his love for the people of Italy, and be- 
cause he could write beautiful and stirring operas, Giuseppe Verdi 
became and has remained a hero in his native land Above is his 
portrait and a few lines from “La Traviata.’* Strangely enough, this 
opera, which is still a favorite to-day, was a complete failure when first 
produced Or was it strange^ The tenor, we hear, had a bad cold, 
the baritone was sulky, and the soprano was so fat that, in the third 
act when she was supposed to be wasting away with consumption, 
everyone sci earned with laughter' 



A FAMOUS WRITER of OPERAS 

Verdi, the Great Italian, Wrote Operas So Charming and Tuneful 
That They Still Are More Popular than Those of 
Any Other Composer 


\1. ^\ln iiCiiiist])])! Vt rdi^ i<«) st j>' 

pa \ irM( ) i>. ‘'I \t n he u as assist injr 

till m11 piu'^t in till stiMus at 
till ihurili I lie monii nt had innu* wlun 
till pr 11 si lu (’did )ii)l\ ^\at( I, .iiid tlinc tinus 
hi .islvi d Ills assistant lot it liut llu littlr 
lid ilid nut luar .1 woid lu \\as in a hlisstui 
d i/i , hstinmi^ to tlu swilling mud'll of thi 
organ llu* lioh man, who supposid him 
men 1\ ahs« nt-mindi «i, g.iM' him so luartN 
4i cuff that hi* rolled down tlu stijis liadmg 
fiom the .dial, .ind w is taken u]) in a taint 
Ills liist words whin ho i *ime to his senses 
were .i ri finest th il lu might he *dlow<'d to 
slud\ mu^ie. 

I^iK kil\ lor him and for till lo\eis of 
singing tunes .ind nulodious oper.is the 
little 1 ) 0 } \ hither gi.intnl lus reqiust thin 
and tlu re d he fat her, w ho w as an innkeepe*r 
in thi tiny Itali.in Milage of Koiuolc (ron- 
ko'la\ h.id had the good sense from the lirst 
to feed his son’s strong musual talent as well 
as his rather frail body When a tra\ehng 
violinist lame around to squeak a whole 


iipiitor\ em his wrilehed liddle for a few 
]Hnniis little (iiusippe was (iiiourigfd to 
Itsieii as long as hi jilctisnl Now hi was to 
ha\i a qiiiut and the \iiiage organist was 
to gi\i him li ssi)ns. 

d he bo\ must ha\e studied to good pur- 
posi, toi a Mai lati r the Milage organist hid 
taught him all thi good man knew , and at 
tlu age ol tin Cuusippe wa> himselt the 
org.inist m the thiinh ol Koneole \t the 
same time he was not neglecting his general 
tiliuaiii>n, hut waygoing to school. 

Ills li How townsmen made a gnat fu'^s 
oM I him, and e\in raised a fund to smd 
him to Milan to siuiK One ot them. Ikire vi 
(ba-red'nh tieatid lum as a son, took him 
into his house whin he lame hack trom 
Milan, and later ga\e him his daughter 
Maigarita for a wile So at twent\-thre'e 
we si'e the \iHing man ahead} a com- 
l>oser, the conductor of the Philhaimonic So- 
eiet\ of Busseto {hilTis-sdtoh husband e'lf a 
beaut it ul ami aceomidished woman, fathc'r of 
twoehildren.andadoiedb} allwhoknow him 
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Milan seemed to oflfer a wider field than 
Busseto, and so he move<l his family there 
and at once set about writing; an oj)era, which 
was successful enough to get him a contract 
to write three more the following year. 

Unfortunately, he was taken very ill, and 
hardly had he recovered when his wdfe and 
two children were stricken, one after the 
other, and died, leaving him alone in the 
world. lie was in a fren/y of <lesj>air and 
grief. The comic opera called “King for a 
Day/’ which he forced himself to write at 
this time in order to fulfill a contract, was a 
dismal failure — and no wonder! He jnit his 
pen aside, refusing to set down another 
note, and gave himself over to melancholy 
brooding. 

Verdi’s Unforgettable Operas 

ITis friend Merelli. the pro<lucer who had 
brought out his oj>eras, humored him a^ 
tenderly as a chihl, and <lid not try to force 
him. But when he thought the moment ripe, 
he thrust into the young man's hands a new 
libretto (ll-bret'o) — or w'ords for a new* opera. 
Verdi .\as so captivated that in spite of his 
grief, iie could not help .sitting down to com- 
pose the music. The opera “Nabuco" hiii- 
bdb'ko'l was thus born. Verdi himself called 
it the beginning of his artistic career. “Kr- 
nani” (^T-na'iie) and “ 7 'he Lombards” fol- 
low'ed, and were received with e.xcited en- 
thusiasm by the public. During a perform- 
ance of “Krnani’’ in Rome, one of the s|kh- 
tators in the gallery was .so carried away by 
his sympathy for the leading charai ter that 
he hurled his coat, vest, .shirt, and finally his 
sw'ord at the stage, and had to be forcibly 
put out of the theater. 

That w'as likely to happen when \'erdi’s 
operas were jiroduced, for the man was of a 
strong, courageous. Independent spirit, and 
felt keenly on the side of lil)erty in all the 
bitter political struggles of his day. Time 
and again his operas were suj)])ressed because 
they spoke for freedom, and time and again 
the people w’ho came to hear them burst into 
W'ild demonstrations. In itS6o they sent the 
compo.ser to the Italian parliament, and in 
1875 made him a senator. 

From that time on, Verdi wrote fijKTas 


very rajudly, for he was assured of their suc- 
ces.s. His “Rigolelto,” “II 'I’rovatore” (el 
tro'vii-to'ra), “La 'fraviata” (la tra-vya'ta), 
and many others are sung by graiul ojiera 
companies all ovit the world to this day. 

But this was ni>t enough for Verdi. He 
stiiilied Wagner’s ojieras with deej) admira- 
tion; an<l w hen the Khedive of ]!g\ |>t ordered 
from him an opera on an llgvptian theme, he 
welcomed tin* chamt* li> try a new style of 
writing, for he knew that there was some- 
thing better than the older form of It.ilian 
opera, with it^ elaborate runs and trills aiul 
turns that were ervLelleiit to sliow* olT a 
.singer’s \<uce but vt‘r\ tiresonu* as mu'^ic. 
“Ahla” (a-C'da), his grand experiment, was 
also his gre.itesl oper.i up to tliat day { 1S7 i > 
In it he left the old, .irtil'uial '^[\\v behind. 
and<*rt*ated somtuhing deeper, warmer, nioie 
dramatically ('«)nsi^tent. 

The Last Years of a Great Artist 

“Olello” < iSS; ) and “Ltd^lalf'’ ( iS() ;) \\i*r(‘ 
Venli's la.sl opi*ras, wriltin in a .stvie e\en 
more ad\anced than that of “Aida,” .ind th(* 
best thing.s he had ewr done, din* last was 
compoM‘d when the auilM)r was in his (‘ighl 
ieth \ear. d lu‘y an* liet r in st\le, h.i\e 
fewer set air.s, and liavt* the advantage of 
being written on fine librettos that are truly 
maSterl}' x’ersions of .Siiakespeare ])l.i \ hour 

.sacred ]>ieees. written in iSocS, wliiui lie was 
eighty-five, (onlained some of the nolilest 
jnissiiges in all tlu- author’s music. 

I’raise, love, and llatterv neviT turned 
Verdi’s head, though they were showered 
upon him his wduih* lib* long. His was a 
.singularly lovable nature. With his white 
beard and })oinlt*d, bristling nioust.uhes, 
dee})-s(‘t, fuTv eyes an<l kindly wrinkles, he 
was the* picture of a great but simple artist. 
Whether his emotional countrymen lowd 
him most for this jne tures(|iie c|uality, or for 
his fine and generous character, or for his 
(levotion to liberty and justice, or for his 
eloquent music, which not only changed the 
course of opera in Italy but enriched the 
w*holc world, it is certain that they lovc‘d 
him w’ith a deep and te nder personal afTec- 
tion. And when he died, in ic^oi, they 
mourned him as a national hero. 
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BRAHMS 


This is the portrait of Johannes 
Brahms, a composer who took 
the musical forms of Beethoven 
and Schumann and, by giving 
them richer harmonies and 
deeper shades of somber tone, 
made them into something new. 




Brahms is a composer that 
everyone can love. There is 
nothing sensational about his 
music, nothing theatrical. His 
art is dignified and sincere and 
so profound that it has remained 
fresh and undated. 


The WEARER of BEETHOVEN’S MANTLE 

The Composer Brahms Wielded the Mighty Harmonies of His 
Great Predeco .‘■nr , and Wrote the Finest Symphonies of His Day 


B l W \S n<»t .ilu.iNS <Ms\ ).ii liflrrn- 
\<Mt old J<»li.inn(‘s • \d-lMn'rs 

hriini-Nj lo t urn niii <»1 lx <1 al da \ hrrak 
lo l)l;i(K the I’aniily IxM.ts liul <\(‘n 
lu* luhlxxl his vliTjA ru s la um d to sintr 
and whi'-llo, and as he jilud lu'^ hiushcs such 
lovely nu lodies took sha}x- in his liead that 
almost helore he kni'w U I lie shots wen* all 
stiindiFi;^ there Ixloie him in a nt.,t lovv. 

'I hat luinihle task nt hku kinit liuots ix-iran 
ahiisydaN. I'oi tin le \n,.s st h(X)l, ol ( tuiise, 
and exalting miisn.J -Indus too Hut in 
addition the l>o\ hid lo jiitk uj) as miuh 
niont‘\ as he eouM l>\ leathin^ and h\ J)lay- 
in^ in the ihe.ittus, vr 1»\ selling his tucn 
lovi‘ly nu‘lodies. II is little earnings were 
sorely luu'ded, I'oi his latlur. who ])ki\ed in 
the orchestra at the theater in llainhiirg, 
earned liaiely enouj^h lo kc'ej) his famil\ in 
decent poverty. 

Hut thoujrh lie could not give his son all 
the pocket money a hoy might like to have, 
there was one thing he (ould gi\e him, and 
that tl.e lad absorbed like a thirsty sponge. 
It was a musical educ.ation. When the 
father’s store of kmm ledge was exhausted, 
other able teachers were hired. By the time 
Johannes was twenty (1853) he had ^^orked 


so liaoi and h.ai learned so much that 
Rt‘men\i ( i e'mii-n\ 1 ». a flistinguished Hun- 
garian \iohni-t. invited him to go on a con- 
cert t«)Ui as acc<>mpani''t. You ma\ imagine 
lliat \oung Brahms juini>ecl at the chance. 

'rhe\ had not been long on the roail to- 
gether before our young ])ianist had to show 
the stutT that was in him. He had told tlie 
manager- at C elle, where iIu n were to gi\e a 
cvuuerl, th.it tin* piano he was supposed to 
pla\ on w.is a “j>ilitul rattKl)ox,” .iml the 
manager had |)ri»mised to ha\e another ready 
for the coiKcTt. Imagine* ibc chsrnay of the 
two musicians w lien, arri\ing for the concert, 
they found that the new piano was tuned a 
half tone tcx'i low I 

I he exi it able Hungarian violinist stormed 
.d)out. Ihie.ilening Xo cancel the ci>ncerl and 
leave* town at once. Hut young Brahms rose 
to the euiasion. He simply transpeiseel e\ery 
accompaniment as he i)la\ed it lo a kc\ a 
half lone higher than the one in which it was 
written I 'I'liis was a fc'at that only a first- 
rate pianist, unusually well-versed in musical 
techniejue, could have accomjdishcd. 

It ejuite won Remenyi's heart. lie told 
the audience all about it wIumi the concert 
was over; and from that lime on the two 
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were fast friends. The famous Hungarian 
I )anccs, written on gypsy themes, are JJrahms’ 
tribute to that friendship. His (cat won him 
also the friendship of the great (icrman 
violinist Joachim (yo'a-kim\ wlio happened 
to be in the audience. And through Joachim, 
Brahms met Ins very dear friends Ro])ert and 
Clara Schumann (sh(K)'man). 

Schumann’s Warm Praise 

It was Robert Scluimann who fl^^t realized 
that IJrahms was a great composer as well 
as an accom[)lished pianist. What few' 
hearers Brahms had had for his own nnl^ic 
had not cared much for it. But Scliuniann 
was great enough to .see that a new star had 
risen. When Brahms came to see him Sihii- 
mann spent several days going over the 
young man's com]>ositions- -there weie only 
a few of th(‘m as yet and then wrote an 
article about them for the nui>ical journal 
of which he was editor. 

I'hat article, called “Xew Faths," h.iiled 
the young comJ)0'^er as one of the great ones 
of the earth. “He has come,” it saitl, “at 
whos^ cradle graces and heroes kej>t waittli. 
. . . ifis comrarles greet him at his first ste[) 
into the world of art, wIutc wounds nuiy 
perhaps await him, but bay and laurel al^o; 
we welcome him as a valiant warrior.” 

Of course the article aroused a storm of 
comment. People all felt they had to take 
sides. And Brahm.>’ successful a})pearan(e 
at a concert in Leipzig, when he placed one 
of his own compositions, added fuel to the 
flames. But whether pe()[)le lik(*(l his mu^ic 
or not, Brahms wa^. from now' on a c()m{)oser 
to be reckoned with. Schumann had seen 
to that! 

When Brahms Met Liszt 

Joachim intro<luc(‘d Brahms to the great 
Liszt nisi', too. After ])raLsing Brahms’ 
pla>'ing, Lihzt him.self .sat denvn at the piani> 
and played one of his own sonatas. But 
when it was finished and he turned around 
for comment, he found his listener dozing in 
his chair. Years later, Li.s/.t rebuked Brahm.s 
gently for his rudeness, saying, “Since you 
do not like my comj)ositions, I must give a 
double measure of admiration to yours.” 


In i«S54 Schumann was taken ill, and 
Brahms was like a son to him and to the 
devoteii wife, Clara Schumann, during the 
two wretched years that followed. After 
Scluimann died, Brahms became director of 
music at the court of tlie Prince of Lip[)e- 
Detw'old. Here he spent seven jilacid years, 
reading constantly, taking long walks in the 
beautiful forest, and composing in ev<Ty 
spare momtuit. 

Finally, after some wandering years of 
concert lours with jiMcliiin anti otliers with 
a gtnxl tleal of con<lucting tlirown in lie 
went to li\e in X’ienna 11S7J). Until his 
de.ilh (iSt)7), he cnnsi(ler(‘d that Ix^iiitiful 
cil\ his luinie, though lie s]>eiU long periotN 
in other j>Lues. 

In the Shadow of Beethoven 

All in .dl lu‘ had some l'i\e hiiridrtxl lom- 
po'^itioiis to hi^ irtxlit, wiiiten in ev'er\ loim 
c\c(‘pt opera. Most famous t)f all. jKwliap^, 
are the four grt.^t s\inphonics, ihe |)o[>ul.ir 
Academic 1 t‘Nti\al ()\eiture, and llie (ni 
man Rc-tiuiem. On hi.s iirst s\mphun\ he 
work(‘d fourteen mmi's. ,ind did not l>ring it 
<iut till he was past forl \ . I’or he said, “I bav 
tan T write a sMnph(»n\ when 1 fi < I the 
shadow of the great B(‘(‘tlio\eii Ireaduig < on- 
.slant ly 1>< hind iik*.*'” 

Brahms did not belong to ihi‘ grouj) (*f 
musicians who Iriecl ii> iv 11 a slor\’ in tlu-ir 
musu and u-ed all the art lh<*y had to make 
the orchestra .^ay strange new things. In- 
stead, III' wa.s what we lall a “classiiist” 
(klas'i-sist ). His strong, dignihcfl, nol>!e 
music always clung to the old musical forms 
of Haydn and Mo/arl and Beethovi'ii. When 
lii.s first symphony was finally published 
(iHjt)), the pianist I hois von Biilow' (fon 
]ui'l<j) <all(‘cl it the 'hentli .S\mphony, becau.se 
he considered it worthy ItHollow' Beethoven's 
mighty Ninlli and last. 

Brahms hated t<> be lioniz(*d, but had an 
imnien.se amount of warmth to give to people 
he admired. In looks he was a kind ot sober 
Santa Claus, .stout and shaggy and bearded, 
his p<)rk(‘ts always l>ulging with goodies for 
the children he met. He never married, but 
he had mariy loving frieiuls, (‘specially among 
children and young composers. 




GRIEG 



Edward Grieg was a true son of 
Norway both in patriotic fervor and 
in his fidelity to Norwegian themes 
and harmonies throughout his musi- 
cal compositions. 


Grieg borrowed from the peasants 
of Norway many of their tunes and 
many of the mysterious little crea- 
tures of their imagination mis- 
shapen gnomes and sprightly elves. 


A MUSICIAN of the FIORDS 

IIow Edward CricU. the Greatest Composer of Norway, Wove the 
Songs of Norwegian Peasants into Fine Music 


I‘ ^’Or sliouM ever \isit Norway, and 
''ail iij> luT roc)] ^ray-^rrcn t'lords 
licninicd in by rnoiiiil.iiiis dad with 
pine and !u*inlo( k, \ on will hrin;^ l)aik with 
\ oil siu I] j)ii lurrs of luT wild grandeur and 
siK !i crhoc^ of lh<* M»nil)cr ^oii^rs lu-r ]H'a''an(s 
sing as will till \oiir mind for many a day to 
(onw. And tlirn \ou will un(k-rstand ihr 
nui''i( of Jalward (irii-g For lie was onr of 
ihc most dislinguislic'd sons uf that romantic 
land, and e\e*rylhing lie wrote is full of lier 
strange diarm. 

He was born in Ilergen (1S4.;), and it was 
there that lu* grew ii[), under the care of a 
gifte<l mother who, a jiianist herself, began 
to give him lesson.s when he was only six. 
His father was the Fugli^h consul at Ik'rgen, 
f*>r the (irieg Igreg) family was Scotch in 
origin, the name being originally (ireig or 
Clregg, and l-ahvard’s granilfatluT hail come 
to Bergen after his Iwdoxeil ]k)nnie Prince 
Charlie hati been deb'aled at the Battle of 
C'ulloden. Clrieg’s miUher had been liorii a 
Norwegian j^easanl. 

'I'here is a funnx* story of the little boy’s 
childish musical eflforls. One day when he 
was nine he was told at school tt» bring in a 


literary comj>osiiion. But the composition 
bon'd him exceedingly, and so what he sul)- 
initled instead was a set <»f musical variations 
on a (icrnian iIkuik*. As a literary exercise 
his teaxher iluaighl it a distinct failure, but 
we t<»-day .ire grateful for the gift that began 
to sjieak out M) '*• 'on. 

At that time Ole Bull, the great Norwegian 
vif»lini''l. was deligniing the world with his 
wizardry. The great man saw that Ixdward 
ha<l extr.iordinaiy talent, and j>ersuaded his 
mtUher to send him, at the age of lifteen, to 
the lonscrxatorx at la'ijvig. There he 
studied for four years, often very impatient 
with the drudgerx that was assigned him, 
but always insjnred and delighted by the 
niuMc of Sthumann ^shoo'iiK.nl and ('ho]un 
(sho'iuN') and various i>ther ctunposers in 
what was then the “new'* st>le. When he 
left Leipzig he studied for a time under the 
great Dani.sh musician Gade (ga'del in 
Copenhagen. 

But most imi)ortant of all, he made friends 
in C'openhagen with a gifteil musical genius 
named Nordraak, who opened Grieg's eats 
to the beautiful music that he had heard all 
his life on the lips of the peasants around 
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him. 'The two men Iktiuiu' i’;ust friends, and 
together with a few other ardent souls they 
founded the Kuter])e (u-tur'j)Cd Society, 
which devoted itself to tlie cause of further- 
ing a national style of music in Norway. l\>r 
its concerts they compose<l and perh)rmeil. 
One of its members was the l>eautifiil Xina 
Hagerup, Grieg’s cousin, who .sang the Xor* 
wegian songs as no one else could. Later he 
married her, and they gave many concerts 
together. 

For some thirteen years in Chiisliania. and 
later in Bergen, Grieg directe«l music cd so- 
cieties, all the while compvising. for voice and 
piano and orchestra, those ^^orks width are 
so full of the spirit of his native land. 1‘ven 
a beginner at the time-honored ganu‘ t>t 
guessing the cornptwr of a .strange piece 
sehlom makes the ndst.ike t^f gues'^i^g that a 
piece of Grieg's was writtt'n b\' an\ one evce})t 
a Norwegian. Tlis talent n*ached it< fullest 
development early in life, and his nui.sical 
nature changetl little after lie reached the 
age of thirty; though Mime t*f his nui^t famous 
composition^ d»ite from hi^ later \tMr.s. 

Ip 1874 the Norwegian parliament, on the 
warm recommendation of the great Lis/t 


tlisth grantc'd him an anniKd income, and 
he was able to retire to his villa outside of 
Bergen anal devote all his time to comjiosing. 
Here he wrote th(‘ famous “Peer Gynt’’ Suite, 
as inculenlal music to llu' play of that name 
by the great Norwegian dramatist, Hendrik 
Ibsen, d his suite is one of the most jiojnilar 
i\mipositions for orchestra in tin* world. 
Grieg IraM'led widily all over lairope, and 
everywhere his eonecTts brought liim the 
warm(‘st adndration. lie is dc'seribed as 
having been “a bundle i)f nerves,*’ l)ut very 
handsome, with a massi\c head set on a 
small l)od\, and a la< e that wore a scTious, 
M»ft e\[)rt‘s^ion aiul Ixnt* tratt‘s i»f ill-health, 
l or he had lost tin* Use* t)f one lung. 

By thi‘ time he ilied in 1007 he had tht‘ 
.s.iti.sfac tioii of .s(‘t ing a line bo<ly of national 
music in \()rwa\. whi('h lu‘ himself had been 
th(* leading sjiirit in ( n*ating. d'o it he liad 
himself conlribiiteii nuit h that w'asl)est. t'or 
though Ids musit' lacks the giandeiir of tiu* 
mighty (rcrman masters, and the brilliance 
and gayety of the' Italians and the Freni h. it 
is alwavs full of lendc'r gr.u e and charm and 
s.i\ s c'crlain c harming and poetic things more 
juTfei tl\' than lhe\ had e\'er bc^cui said bc-fore. 


A REBEL in MUSIC 

The Personality and Career of the Defiant Berlioz Were as 
Stormy as the Music He Delighted to Write 


0 EC^TOR HMRLIOZ had red hair and 
the fiery disposition that is supposed 
to go with it. d'hat may have been 
a good thing, for he needed every bit of his 
fighting spirit to get even a start as a musi- 
cian. His father, who was a doctor, told him 
that a musical career was a “risk that no 
.sensible person would dream of taking,” and 
his mother murmured that it was really “not 
resj)ec table.” His teachers tried to make* him 
cut his music to patterns that he did not 
believe in at all. But dinging Ijack his long, 
darning locks, he defied them all. 

It had all started when he was a mere 
child — for in those comfortable days in the 
French village w'here he was born in 1S03, it 
was not very didTicult for him to gel his own 
way in such matters. One day he founrl an 


old dageolet in a drawer, and imj^eliiou.sly 
started out to play it; the* sounds lie made 
were so horrible that in self-defense his father 
taught him .something about the instrument. 
When, in his teens, he pored dutifully over 
Munro's “Anatomy,” it was lu'cause he had 
been ])ribed with a new llutc*. If he could 
only have had lessons on the j>iani>! But he 
never clid lc*arn to play the piano well; years 
Liter he c oinplainc'd bitterly that he* “could 
only crash out a few* chords.” 

Tlie battle* royal did not be^gin until he 
went up to Paris in 1822 with his cousin 
Robert, to study medicine. The first time 
he w't*nt into the dissecting rexim, he took 
one horriliCd look around anel lied, vow’ing 
that he would never go back. He did go 
back, persuaded by glowing pictures of a 
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I Jii r<» li> iiii 

This is a page from the manuscript of the symphony It is called “Harold in Italy,” after the poet Byron’s 
which Hector Berlioz wrote for the violinist Paganini, famous “Childe Harold.” 


conifortiibk* fiilure iis his hitlicr’s succcbsor; 
l>iU llu* >lu<ly (lid not 

OiU' day h(‘ liapiu'ncd to ihr Ac ademy 
uf Music and immediately his hue medu'al 
career was ihnnvn to the winds. He l)ecame 
a different j)erson, with no longer the slight- 
est doubt as to what ho wanted to do. 
Rushing to the lilirary of the Conservatory 
of Music, lie demanded tlie scores of (duck's 
works, and settled down to study them. 

Berlioz Makes a Bitter Enemy 

On tliis very first visit to the C'onscrvalory 
the headstron^^ yoim^ man fell foul of Cheru- 
bini fkii'r(V)-]H 'neb head of the Ckmservalory 
and later one of the hitlerest enemies of 
Berlioz (InT'le-os'). I lie younf^ man had 
pone into the ii!)rary by the wronj^ door - it 
was just like him and when ('herubini told 
him to go l)ack and come in by the right one, 
he refused. That was just like him too. He 
did not know, of course, how jiowerful a per- 
.sonage he was disolx'^ ing. When Cherubini, 
who was a great stickler for law and order, 
sent the door man to chase him through the 
library, he managed to escape. And that 
was like him, too. 

But in spite of medicine and in spite of 
Cherubini, Berlioz intended to get a musical 
education at the Conservatory. He studied 


harmony under Lesueur (le->u'ur) to prc[)are 
liimself, and th(‘n enrolled. He was much 
too eager and original, }iowe\er, to get along 
under C'herubini's iron rule, and at the end 
of his first year, he failed. 

What a chorus »:>f *T told you so’s'^ arose 
from his native village! d'he family had been 
aghast at their black sheep’s first straying 
from the safe fields of medicine. Now Ber- 
lioz Semior simjdy st()i>ped his foolish son's 
allowance, saying he could have it again as 
soon as lie came li) his senses and went back 
to the medical school. 

Stealing the Famous Prize 

But Tierlioz, with his red hair and his ro- 
mantic love ()f music, had no intention at all 
of going back. He found himself a job in 
the chorus at a Parisian theater, and just 
managed to keep from starvation. Mean- 
while he threw himself to work at the exami- 
nations he had failed- - passed them at last 
and immediately entered the contest for the 
Conservatory’s most coveted prize, the Prix 
de Rome (pre de rom\ which provided for 
three years of study in Rt»me. 

I'he story of how Hector Berlioz won the 
Prix de Rome is very amusing, because it 
shows how clever he was, and how difTerent 
his music was from what his teachers were 
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used to. For three years the compositions coulil lielp it. It could not altoji;ether helj) it, 

he had sent in for the prize were all rejected. however, for Berlioz was tlie .st)rt of i)erson 

Berlioz was sure it was not that they were who insists on being iu^ard. lie wrote a 

poor, but just that they did not follow' all great deal of musical criticism, and his t])e- 

the musical rules then in fashion, Xow’ Ber- ories began to In talke<I about. More im- 

lioz, being a “romanticist,” did not believe porlant, he won f.ime abroad, ile toured 


in following rules — closely — but he needed 

that prize and needed it . _ 

bailly. So he wrote a 

piece so perfectly cut to 

rule that the judges had 

no sort of excuse for not 

giving it the prize. Then 

w'hen he came to play it 

at a concert just beLre 

he started to Rome, lie 

put in all the romantic ^ 

parts he had left out in 

the coj)y for the judges, wSBT* 

and played it as though 

he had never heard of a 

rule in his life! 

As if being a starving 
musical genius were not a 

enough excitement anri / ^ 

roma 'e, Berlic^z had ^ ^ 
all this time been ha\- / 
ing the mo^t romantic i 

of love affairs. He had / 

fallen in love with Miss Hen- / j 
rietta Smithson, the charming ’ 


(iermanv, 


> 




Austria, Bohemia, Russia, Kng- 
land. l-lverywhere li<‘ went ex- 
cejU ill Paris he was hailed as a 
great conductor and a great new 
xoiie in music. In the 
end, e\<‘n l‘aris had to 
I#. make him librarian of the 

r jS C'onservatory, elect liim 

MBy lo th(‘ \cademy and the 
fc-*-' Legion i»l I huior , aiul give 
^ him \ at ions ribbons and 
dei orations. 

But I’aris was always 
cruelly disappoint ing 
him. When hi- fiisl 
-V ))la\i‘«i hi^ s\ mphoiiN , 

“Harold in I tab ’ based 
’ X on P>\ roll's fcinioiis 
> j)o(‘m about “( lulde 
' Harold" the gieat 
Itali.tn Jbiganiiu 
] ».i 'ga-m 'lu ) rudie<l to tin' 
* ])lallorm, sii/ed hi^ hand, and 
(o\ered it willi kisses and 
next dav sent him lv\entv 


T-urAUT e 1 1-1 This IS Hector Berlioz, whose dar- • i i r 

Irish Ophelia of an raigllsh mg genius and fiery disposition thousand miK b-needeil fraiK s. 


production of Hamlet. Ber- him so much unhappiness alter that triumph 

{. , 1 i.- 1 1 • his life long. Wagner, during > 

lioz changed hls lodging to be those early, bitter years when Berlioz w. is imt made haimonv 

near her, faiowcl her to and STaVTl.srhTh.S'ford".’ ('>->-rva(n,y 

from the theater, wrote her unhappier than he was himself. He as hr longed to be. The most 

was speaking of Berlioz. ,_.a _ ..r .ai u- 


jiassionate love letters, dedi- ^ 

cated music lo her- all w'ithfiut having so 
much as met her. X'o wonder she at first 
thought him crazyl Several }<Mrs later 
^fiss Smithson mairied Berlioz. Hut 
the marriage was not nearly .so hap[)y as the 
courtship was romantic. B(*rlioz, for one 
thing, was a jealous, im|)etuous, and rather 
weak person, and one of the most unhappy 
men who ever lived. After several years 
they were divorcerl. 

Meanwhile Berlioz had had his time of 
study in Rome, and had returned to Paris 
to battle w'ith poverty and the critics. His 
beloved Paris would have none of him - if it 


nras himself. He as hr longed lo be. d'he most 
of Berhoz. popular of all his works, he 

Damnation of I’an'-I," aft'T a triumphant 
tour of Austria wa^ playisl in Paris to an 
audience so small and chilly that Berlioz 
da.died off to Russia at once lo escape*. 
His ojiera “Ih vc*nuto ('ellini'’ (bfiP\a-ndo'- 
to (hel-le'ne) was a siuiess in (lermany 
and in laigland not in IV.ince. When his 
last opera, “The 'I'rojans,” turncil out to be 
a complete failure in l\iris, Berlioz^ heart 
xvas really broken. He died in 1869, sunk 
in desfiair. 

The great dramatic sym])hony, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and the im])ressive “Mass of the 
Dead“ are perhaps Berlioz^ finest music. 
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Charles Gounod, 
whom you see to the 
riKht, is one of those 
composers best 
known for a single 
composition. It is his 
opera “Faust.” 



If Gounod had never 
wntten anything but 
“Faust,” he would 
have been famous. 
On the other hand, 
if he had not wntten 
“Faust,” few would 
ever have heard of 
him. 


O 


A POPULAR FRENCH COMPOSER 

The Composer of “Faust** Wrote Music That Everyone 
Can Understand and That the Finest Musicians 
Are Still Glad to Hear 


IILRI .irr ^oinc ^toru ^ llial muiiuMi 
m to tin* ot tc'llini: One of tlum 
Is till' st(ir\ nl 1 cUl>t till oM 

jjInlosopluT ^^llo lon^s M) (1( sjH*ial<*l\ foi his 
losl \«Mill). with ail Its jnuNcr ol liNinj^ and 
lo\ nit^, that Ik* si IK his soul to tlu* di \ il to 
n;^iiu Jl. I his Is a talc lh.it ;^ors h.u k to 
tlu* Muldir \j.c<s; it was n'told l)\ tlu* I.ni; 
li-h port .M.irlowi in Sh.ikrsp* au K link . and 
a^ain hy thr ^irat < irrnian port (hmIIu* 
i'lVtr) ahout two hiindrr«l \rars kitr?* Main 
t o n|>osris h.i\ r wiiltin nuisit ahoul it, tot'> 

I hr most famous \rrsi<jn of thr stor\ in 
music is by C'harlrs (Jounod (I'tMdno'l 

Chmiiod liad not srt out to hr a writer of 
operas. Vc'l lir h.id .ilwa\s lu'en musical 
Horn in P.iris in iSiS, hr had a paintia lor a 
f.ithrr and a t.drntril jiianisi toi a mother, 
and himself rc*ci'i\rd an e\(rlI(Mit mu^'ical 
education. It is said that his motlua aiul 
Ids teacher tried to discour.i^i* him at lir^l. 
Hut one day he c‘omj)osc‘d »i son^ on a sug- 
gested subjcTt which would lia\(‘ been much 
too hanl for most lads of hi.s age and with 
tears in his eyes his astonislied te.icher begged 
the boy not to fail to go on with his music. 


(jouiu)d did go on with it, f*nthusiastically. 
He studied for ^r\eral \tMrs in Paris, and 
then, in iS<o, won the great horu^r of the 
Pii\ dr Rome (pre de rom , at the Paris 
(*onsrr\ ator\ lhal meant that he could go 
U> Rome to coniinue his studies for three 
\(‘ais 

In Rome the >oung musician <lrank in llie 
br,iut\ and s(*renit\ of the sacred miisii of 
ihe griMl religious com]>osers, l\de--lrina 
'pa'l^V-lre^ia ‘ and llach (I ak'^ He him*'elf 
bee a me a w ntei ot rc'ligious music When he 
Irli Rome he* went for a time to Vienna, aiul 
wlnli* there wu)te in si\ wc*eks a fanums 
“Recjuiem” (re'kw’i-c*m\ or mass h)r the 
dr.id, whi(h clcMrly shows that hr had been 
studying this noble music. Indeed, t\^r lliree 
}ears tifler his leiurn to Paris, he wn>te no 
music e\ce])t for the i luin h. and almost made 
up his mind to become a j’lriest. 

He newer became a j)rie‘'t. but some of his 
greatest music, first and last, was on religious 
ihc'mes. Besides smaller pieces there are 
splendid masses, such as the “Mass cif St 
Cecilia,” and great oratorios— “The Redemj)- 
tion” and “Death and Life ” “The Redemp- 
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lion’^ was dedicated to Queen Victoria, for 
Gounod had lived in England during the 
Eranco-Prussiaii War in 1870. 

Meantime he had written “Faust” and his 
other operas. It seems to have been the 
musician Mendelssohn (infn'd^l-son), Gou- 
nod’s friend, and Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny, 
and Pauline Viardot (vvarMo'), a note<l 
opera singer, who together |H*rsuaded him to 
give up his idea of gtung into the priesthood 
and turn to more earthly things. His first 
opera, “Sappho” (saf'o), was not a very great 
success, but it brought him commissions to 
write other things. 

A Composer^f Lovely Music 

Then at last, in 1850, came the first j)er- 
formance of “Faust.” Goumxl had read 
(ioethe’s drama, and it haunted him. He 
determined to make the stor\ into an opera. 
Hut when it was nearly finished, his producer 
casually canceled the order as if the opera 
had been a pound of sugar instead of a mas- 
terpiecel The pnxiucer did this because a 
play on the same subject had just aj^peared. 
Jiut V en the play failed, Gounod went on 
with his score. Meanwhile he had spent 
some time writing a charming musical setting 


for Molierc’s (mo'lyCrO comedy, “The Dtx - 
tor in Spite of Himself.” When “Faust” 
finally api>earcd, it was a great success. A 
few years later it was jilayed in London, and 
soon grew so popular that it was being sung 
at two theaters there at the same time. 

Setting Shakespeare to Music 

(iounod wrote seviTal other operas, but 
only one of them is very often played to-day. 
'fhis is a charming version of Shakesjieare’s 
story of romantic lovers, “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Hut “Faust” remains the favorite. Jt is not 
the very greatest kind of music. Its sweet- 
ness and pathos delight us, but do not move 
us .so deeply as <io the miglit y harmonies, for 
example, of Wagner or of Heellioven. \'et 
w'e cannot alw'a\s l)e listening to the mighti- 
est voices, and operti goiTs to this da\ throng 
eagerly to hear llie tender sorrows of Faust 
and his lovel\ MargiuTile. 

Gounod died in iSo^. He was a chaim- 
ingly modest man. d'hough himself a vei\ 
fine musician, he never stinted his praise t)f 
those who had g{)ne btd'ore him. “Wlien I 
was verx \oung,” he said in his old age, “I 
used to say ‘L’ Later 1 said T and Mo/art,’ 
thim 'Mo/art and F and now ‘.Mo/art.' ” 


The GREATEST CZECH MUSICIAN 

The Story of the Bohemian Butcher* s Son Who Wrote 
a Great Symphony about America 


ORDINARY days the streets of the 
little village of Muhlhausen (miil'- 
LmJ hou'zen), in Czechoslovakia, lay as 
quiet as if everyone had gone to sleep. But 
on a holiday, how' they came alive with gay 
costumes and flying ribbons, with singing 
and shouts and wild dances I On such a day, 
while the peasants w'hirlcd thnmgh the fast 
measures of the “furiant” or the “dumka,” 
a sturdy, swarthy lad would stand in the 
doorw'ay of the village tavern and scrape his 
fiddle, or flinging back his tangle of black 
hair, would step rhythmically from one part- 
ner to another, joining in the wild dance 
with a will. 

This was young Anton Dvofak (dvor'- 
zhak), who would one day become the most 


famous musician of his native land. His 
father ownecl the tavern and was village 
butcher besides. He was so jmpular that 
when Anton was born, in 1841, the whole 
towm turned out to colc!)rate the event 
appropriately, with song. I'>om earliest 
childhood, little Anton listened to his father 
playing the zither with his cronies in the 
cool of the evening under the trees. Very 
early the child knew' that lie loved music, 
and he eagerly devoured everything the local 
teachers could tell him about singing, violin, 
organ, and harmony. 

When Anton was fifteen, his father decided 
that it was time for the boy to do something 
practical. V^hat kind of living could a peas- 
ant lad get out of music? Let Anton make 
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sausilges and l>c ^^eiieral handy nian in his 
father’s new and larger inn. In time he 
might inherit the business. Poor Anton 
thought he would convince his father b}' 
writing a symphony and getting together 
his own band to ])lay it. Hut no one harl 
ever taught him how to mak«‘ his strings and 
his trumpets j)lay together 
in the same key; and the 
sym]jhony soundi'd so t(*r- 
rible that Anton gave up 
arguing- for a while. 

Hut only for a while. lie 
faithfully made sau.sages 
and helped at the inn hir 
six long, iinhai)})y months. 

Then he finally managed 
to win his father over, and 
jiroudly set out for Prague 
to study at the organ 
sihool there. 'I'he father 
sent him a little money at 
lirst, and then he had no 
more to s<*nd. Hut the boy 
would not givt* u|». He 
som(‘how’ struggled on till 
he had been gra<liiated 
from the music s< hool, 
with a S(‘Cond ])ri/e, in 
iSoo. He struggl<‘(l on, 
after that, for a dozen 
yea IS more, Avorking 
hard, studying, and constantly composing 

He was desperately j>oor. At lirst he 
siav(‘d off star\.ition by j)la>ing the viola in 
an orchestra that went from cafe to cafe. 
Later he was in an tirclieslra connected with 
one of the theaters; later still he earned a 
little as the organist for a church, ffe alst) 
took a few' pupils. \'et he* was often so 
poor that he could not buy the pajK‘’- ti, 
write his music on, or the .scores h<‘ needed 
to study. Tie couUl not afford to hire a 
piano. When Weber's great ojiera “dhe 
Marksman” was performed, he did not 
have the four ixjnnies to buy ihi* cheajK'st 
»eat in the house. Tt is hard to see how 
he could have got on at all if his friend 
Hendl had not generously lent him the 
scores of the w'orld’s great symphonies. 
Over these he labored in his miserable 
lodgings, trying to discover their secret, 


him.self comf)osing dozens of things and 
then destroying them. 

At last, when he was twenty-nine, he 
thought he had learned enough to lei 7)eoj)le 
see whal he had written. Ilis first oi>era, 
“King and C'ollier,” was not a success, Ik*- 
cause he luui foolishly tried to WTite like 
Heethoven instead of like 
himsedf. He later rewrote 
the piece, w'ords and music. 
Meanw'hile, he had 
launched his fame wdth a 
fine j)atriotic hymn, which 
was S(;on lieing playerl and 
sung in cvtTv inn and vil- 
lage in Hohemia. Fn 1S75 
he was awarded a i)ensi<)n 
from a fund for “veiling, 
])oor, and talenterl artists." 
So the starving time w'as 
o\er at last. 

Xot long after this, he 
wrote a series Slavonic 
Hances — full of the color 
aii«l rhythm of the gay 
pea.sant dances he had 
joined in or fulilled for 
w hen he was a boy. I'he.se 
jiieces took the jK^uple by 
storm. At once his j)ub- 
li.shers began to clamor for 
more — and yet more. Hy 
iS8^^ his fame had gone far beyond his native 
Hohemia. 1 he choral w ork, “Slabat Mater" 
(st.i'bat ma'tcr', had wein the hearts of the 
Knglish. It was followed by a cantata called 
“ I'he SjK'cter’s Hride" and by various sym- 
phonic pieces. He was clecoratetl liy the 
Austrian government, w'hich at that time 
ruled the Czechs, and given honorary de- 
grees by the universities of Cambridge and 
Prague. 

Music Loved by All tne W'orld 

between iSgj and 1S05 Dvorak was iu 
New York, as director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music. He was homesick for 
his native Hohemia, but just the same 
found some of his best material for music in 
America. This was the “Negro spirituals.” 
to which one of his colored students intro- 
duced him. He urged American composers 



Anton Dvorak's father wanted him to stay 
at home and make sausages, but Anton, 
whom you see above, was more interested 
in music than he was in sausages — and the 
world has had reason to be thankful for his 
preference. 
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i'hotu by Metropt<Iit»u Mumiiui of Art 

It is only of Ute years that the strange, moving music 
of the American Negro has been appreciated by musi- 
cians, though songs like **Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 

to use these native melodies. He used I hem 
himself in two fine string quartets, and in 
the most popular of his longer compositions, 
the “New World Symjihony.” Jf you listen 
carefully to this last, you will hear in the 
first movement familiar [jhrases from “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” The ‘‘Xew Worhl 
Sym[)hony” is especially popular, as we 
might expect, in America. It is the sort of 
music that both musicians and the great 
public like, and is played both at symphonic 
concerts and in moving-picture iheati.r.s. 

Indeed, much of Dvofak^s music has been 
very popular. We have managed almost to 
spoil one or two things he wrote — like the 
‘TIumoresque,” dedicated to the violinist 
Fritz Kreisler — by playing them loo often. 


were long sung by black and white alike. To-day we 
recognize that in the *'spiritual5” of these humble black 
men America has a priceless musical inheritance. 

d*hc *Trunn)rcs([U(**’ only oiu* of tlu* numer- 
ous songs, sym])honir jiuems, and symjdionies 
]X)urod out in a joyous llotxl when I)vofak 
had returned to his beloved bohemia. 'I'liis 
music, like all he; wrote, has ricli, llowing 
melody, * hiring ni<»dulalions, color, and a 
rliythm that sometimes almost sweeps you 
off your feet into the elanie. 'There is in it 
som<*lhing of the fri'shriess and simidicity of 
the humble peasants among whom Dvorak 
grew up. 

'There had ]>een only one great Bolitmiian 
musician before Dvorak — .Smetana; and most 
]>eople think Dvorak the greater. When he 
died in IQ04, though all the world mourned 
him, his own dear Hohemia mourned and 
honored him most of all. 
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RUBINSTEIN 



Anton Rubinstein, a great pianist and one of the men who helped 
rive Russian music its cummaiiding position in the world to-day. 

A MASTER of the PIANO 

For More than Half a Century Rubinstein, the Great Russian 
Pianist, Charmed Audiences over All the Civilized World 
with the Music He Wrote and Played 


r W \S .1 liilliT to 1)C a Jcu ii 

Russm iiiidcr llu* t/ar'' In 
wliin Anion Ruhinsli'in (loi/idn- 
stini w.is only «i mmf old, tlir i./ar Xiiliol.is 
niadf lift* rvcn hardiT for j)i*oj»lr of Jewish 
r.uf and rrli^^ion than it had hren hidoii'. 
riu*ir |»roj)crt\ ^^as to l>r taken 1)\ th<- state, 
a id tliey A\(Te to los(' wluil leu rights had 
hern left to them. So tlie Rnliinsteins met 
in solemn ciuincil, and (h*i i<led that the only 
tiling to do was to Ik* hapti/ed In tin’s way 
little Anton lurame a C'lirislian, .ilvMij; with 
hfty or more of Iiis rel<iti\(‘s. It made lile 
nnuh easier for him as lu* giew iij), Init lelt 
him in an unhaj)p\ position just the same. 
“ The Christians tall me a Jew,” lie iisrd to 
say whimsically; “the Jews, a C'hrisiian.” 

If Rubinstein never seemed <|uit(. to lit into 
either a Jewish or a ('hristian scheme, he 
never seemed to settle snugly intt) any one 
place, eillier. Ilis wMiiderings began when 
lie w'as only live, 'riien the whole Rubinstein 
( Ian, lliree families with their servants, furni- 


ture. and other goods, fnled into a huge cov- 
ered wagon and went creaking t)fT from the 
little village where they had lived to the city 
oi Moscow. I his was a lucky move for 
.\nton, for he ' ad already shown so much 
talent at ])kiying the ]>iano that his mother 
at ome looked up the best teacher in Mostow 
for him. This man, whose name was Villoing, 
liked the little kuTs playing so well that he 
wanted to teat h him for nothing. Rubinstein 
never had another piano teacher, anti huig 
aft(*rward he s.iitl he could not have hail a 
better oiu*. 

Villoing's new' pupil turned out to be an 
infant jinxligy, one tif those astonishing chil- 
uren who, even before they are in their teens, 
do things better than most grown people. 
\l ten, he gave his first public concert, and 
was haileil as a genius at the |nano. At 
twelve, he went on a concert tour with his 
teacher, 'riie great ]>ianist Lis/t tllsl) em- 
braced him in joy at his playing, anil in Paris 
the famous composer Chopin (sho'paX') 
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RIMSKY-KORSAEOV 


praised him. Everywhere people were widlly 
enthusiastic. 

His mother, who was naturally ambitious 
for such a son, took him and his brother 
Nikolai, also a talented piani«;t, to study 
harmony with a famous teacher in Berlin. 
There they stayed until Anton was si.xteeri. 
Then his father <lied, leaving them in pov- 
erty; and his mother and brother had to go 
back to Russia. Left to shift for himself, 
young Rubinstein went to Vienna and worked 
desperately for two years. “What diil I not 
write in those days of hunger I” he later ex- 
claimed. For he had already begun to com- 
l>ose as well as to play, and when he ^^.^s 
ready to go back to Russia he had a wlude 
trunkful of musical manuscri])t. 

But he never got them to St. Petersburg. 
In fact, he had a hard time getting into 
Russia himself. The trouble was that he 
had left the country when a little child, and 
so he did not have any {lassjnjrt. He had 
little trouble convincing the otlicials that he 
w'as a musician as he claimed to be— all he 
had to do was to play to them. Hut even so, 
he con’d not get into a hotel for w'eek^, and 
had ti» ^tay with his friends. Meanwhile the 
officials could not be persuaded to give up 
his trunk. They thought the music in it w'as 
unlawful writing in cipher — for there wxtc at 
that time many conspirators against the gov- 
ernment, and they had a w'ay of passing 
messages about in a secret code that looked 
like a score of music. Before jujor Rubinstein 
got back his trunk, his precious comjxi'^itions 
had been sold by the pound as waste paper! 

But after that his luck changed, and le‘ 


found himself fast becoming famous. His 
concerts in St. Petersburg- -the present Len- 
ingrad— w'cre a great success, and after he 
ha<l pRKluced an opera, the Grand Duchess 
Helene invited him to stay at her palace, 
where he could meet all the finest musicians 
and artists of the day. Here he sjient two 
happy years; he started three more operas, 
an<l wTote a trio, a violin and a cello sonata, 
and several fine comj>ositions for the juano. 

Hut, though he would have liked better to 
be considered a great composer, it was alwa\ s 
as a concert pianist that he won the highest 
praise. That meant that he was alwa\s wan- 
dering about the world, on tour after lour, 
each more triumphant than the last. Jie- 
tween tours, he came back to St. Pidersbiirg, 
where he would find his wife and childr(*n 
waiting to welcome him. 

In iSj.’ one of his tours brought him to 
.\merica, where he was received with great 
enthusiasm. There* is a story of how once, 
at a concert in Xi‘W’ ()rh‘ans, he stopjM'd the 
j)anic that nearly followed on a fabe alarm 
of fire by ({uietly stepping to the jiiano and 
keeping the terrih(*d peoj)le s])(‘]ll>()und b\ 
his commanding i>erson*dity — and his miisit 

In St. Petersburg Rubinstein gave* a great 
deal of his lime and mone} to \ariou^ goewl 
causes, especially to the cause of music. It 
wMS-he who founded the St. Petersburg (\)n- 
servatory of Music, and it was he who labored 
for it as director for years. In his later \ ears, 
most of the j)rofits of liis concerts went to 
some cause which had touche‘d his geneToiis 
heart. He was sixtv-five when he dieel, in 
i‘S04. 


A GREAT MUSICIAN of RUSSIA . 

One of the Famous Five Who Put the Soul of Old Russia into 
Music, Rimsky-Korsakov Has Become Widely Known over 
All the World as a Writer of Charming Music 


N.VVAL academy would seem an odd 
place in which to get a musical train- 
ing, and yet it was while he was 
learning to be a naval officer that Nikolai 
Rimsky- Korsakov (rim'skl-kor'sa-kof) got his 
start in music. Or perhaps we should not say 
his “start,” for at his home in the country the 


little lad had made up pieces for the piano 
before he was nine. But in t<S 56, when he 
was tw'elvc, he was sent up to St. Petersburg, 
now Leningrad, to spend six years in the 
Naval College. In due course of time he 
carncfl his commission, and even spent .sev- 
eral years at sea. 





RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


In Si IVl(*rsl)iir^ the youn^ cadet haft rnc*t 
tlie miisitian Balakirev (ha'la-ke'ref), and 
that liad made it much e.isier for liim not to 
for^^et liis early love tor music*. Alj<»ut liala- 
kire\ was ^i;athered a little grout) of eager 
young music lovTrs the c*omi)osers Mous- 
sorghky (moos'sorg-skt), Borodin (ha'ra-dfn') 
and Cut (ku-e'), besides Kimsky- 
Korsakov himself. 1 hey all en- 
couraged one another and urgecl 
one another on. Rimsky- Korsa- 
kov l(‘arned to play the ])iano 
and the (*ello, and on hK iruise 
he wrote a symt)hony which was 
later j)erforme<l th(‘ \ery lirst 
sym|»li(iny by a Russian lom- 
posei that Balakirev liad e\er 
had a ( ham e to direct. 

So it is not strange that in 
1S7 ; Rimsky-Korsako\ , ha\ing 
the thiiiKc to be .1 J)n)fe'^M)r 

at the miisital (onser\alor\ in St. 
Petersbuig, should ha\e dt‘c ide<l 
to lea\e the sea and gi\e his time 
to music. \ f(‘w \ears lal<T he 
was ask(‘<i to becomt* <lire( tor of the ( on- 
servat<jry, but he deiUne<l; In* (hulined, 
also, to go to Mos( ow todired lhe(onser\a- 
lor\ tiu-ie. But he was \ery acti\e in the 
miisi(al life of SI. Petersburg, dins ting main 
com erts, st)nu*t imes w ith Balakirev ami some- 
times cdone. He also went now and then to 
Paris or to Brussels as a guest (omiiulor 
In the year <»f lea\ing the na\ \ he had liler- 
.dl\ wedded himself to inusu by marr\ing 
llie gifted jiianisi, \adejda Pourgold. 

In that same \e»ir he Siiw the ])rodiulion 
of his first opera, “d'hc Maid of Psko\ " 
(pskof). From this time on, until his death 
in i()oS, he wrote an opera ever\ few yeais, 
thirteen of them in all. The most famous of 
these are “'The Snow* Maiden,” “Sadko,'’ 
ind “'The (iohlen C'ockerel.” \long willi 
the oi)eras he wrote all sorts of other things - 



This IS Nikolai Rimsky- 
Korsakov, whom the 
world will not soon forget 
while it has a chance to 
hear his enchanting and 
fancif'ol music. 


songs and chorales and arias, symphonies, 
piano j)ieces, various sorts of music for a 
small luimlxu* ol stringed instruments, and 
above all many colorful orchestral suites, the 
best-known of which is “Scheherazade” (sh6- 
lia'ra-za'de; taken out of the “Arabian 
Vights.” One often hears it over the radio. 

No matter w’hat he wrote, Rimsky- 
Korsakov was first and last a Rus- 
sian. 1 le anfl the others who had 
gathens] about Balakirev in 
tlieir \outh were full of enthusi- 
asm for stories taken from Rus- 
‘'lan life, ami music that should 
be the very breath anrl spirit of 
R ussia . Rimsky- Korsakov 
lo\ed to build his harmonies 
out c)f old folk songs and the 
rh\ thms that the Russians ha\e 
sung since before the memory of 
nun. \o one who has e\er heard 
any Rus.sian mu'^ic before could 
mistake his operas and symphonic 
writings fur those of any other 
land. 

d'he stuiii's of his best-knovMi operas are 
faiit.istic oM Russian legends and fairy tales. 
“Ihe Snow' Maidt*n” is about a fairy maid 
witli a lieart of it e, who melts away ami dies 
when the it e is mi“]led in the llames of lo\e. 
“Sadko,” wliicli, 1a the way, contains the 
familitir “>ung uf India,” is all about the 
wandeiing-^ an«i !o\e of a mercliant of the 
long ,igu “ 1 In* lioldeii C'ockerel” is alrno.^^t 
as nuuh fun to look at as to hear- with its 
gorg(‘t)Us ,'ind fantastic costumes, its singing 
lot k. .ind its magic jirophecy. I'here is a 
tlair of humor in it, which makes both chil- 
dren and grown people delight in it. Tn all 
i)f these, and in the other things that Rimsky- 
Korsakox wrote, we may hear the mystery 
and merriment, the strange and stirring 
rhx iluus of OKI Russia. He has written from 
the heart of a ]>eoj)Ie. 



TSCHAIKOVSKY 


The BEST-KNOWN RUSSIAN COMPOSER 

How Tschaikovsky Interpreted the Great Music of Modern 
Russia to the Rest of the World 


Tl^flO MAN\' musicians begin to play the 

^ piano when most of us are still proiul 
of having just learned to walk or talk, 
and are composing before they are in their 
teens, that it is rather encouraging to hear 
of one who showed no signs of genius at nil 
until he was more than twenty. Peter Ilkh 
Tschaikovsky (chi-kof'ske), indeeil. was 
twenty-one before he even realized that he 
wanted to be a musician. 

Tschaikovsky was born in a Russian village 
in 1840, and was brought up in St. Peters- 
burg, to w’hich the family nu)ve<l soon after 
his birth. He did .study the ])iano as a lK»y, 
because he enjoyed it, l)Ut he re.dl\- intended 
to be a lawyer. He even took a ])ositi(m in 
the Ministry of Justice. So far as music was 
concer led, he was a graceful, indolent ama- 
teur, j>opular in society because he w'as hand- 
some and could j)lay the juano. d hem one 
day his cousin sluaved him how you can pass 
from one key to another by means of a few 
chords. It was like a <loor into fairy land. 

Peter asked a thousand ((uestions, and 
tried as many combinations of chords as he 
could think of. He realized how little he 
really knew' about music anrl was eager to 
learn more. His j)arents consented to his 
resigning his legal position and going to study 
at the conscr\’'atory of music in St. Peters- 
burg. He worked hard th<*re under the gr(*at 
pianist Rubinstein fnF/bin-stln), and when 
he finished (i860), he became head of the 
conservatory in Moscow'. 

Then he began to write, both music and 
musical criticism. In St. Petersburg he had 
learned to know Rimsky-Kor.sakov (rlm'ski- 
kor'sa-kof) and other ^‘advanced” young 
Russian composers, and these friendships 
made him more eager than ever to write fine 
music. Although he clid not agree with all 
his friends* ideas about a completely Russian 
sort of music, he i)robably did more than 


any other one man to make the fine music 
of his native land known to the world. \vi 
it was not in Russia but in the rest of Kurope 
and in America that he won his first fame. 
In Russia j>eopl(‘ said ht‘ was not Russian 
enough. 

I'schaikovsky was ])oor and did not have 
as much lime as he needi‘d to write or as 
ninth money as lie needed to get his W(»rks 
]>roduce<i. Hut, in 1S77, came a rom.iiitic 
solution to this jirobhun of finances. A 
wealthy woman, Madame von Me(‘k, sure 
that he ought to be giving great music to 
the world, tiffereil him a regular income. .\s 
if to give the proper romantic ttnuh to this 
fairy-godmother gift, she mad(‘ the condition 
that they .shouhl never meet. 'I'schaikov sky 
w*as miserablv uriliap{)v just tluai from gen- 
eral discouragement and fr^iin lemorse ovit 
the breakup, through his own fault, of a brief 
marriage, .^o he was doubly glad to 'accept 
Mme. von .Mtrk's generous otb'r. Though 
they could not meet, they corresjumded for 
many years. When, in iS(^o, th(‘ lad\’, pr(*ved 
upon by tlu* foolish delusion that she lia'l 
lost all h(*r money, suddenly slo|)ped the 
allowame and the corresponderu'e, the over- 
sensitive musii ian w as almost broken-hearteil. 

A Sad Writer of Brilliant Music 

He had liverl up to her faith in his power. 
He had a real success with his oper.i “haigen 
Oru'gin*’ (1S70), and when he wrote his first 
symphony, he called it “our symjilumy,’' out 
of heartfelt gratitude U) his bencfactre.ss. 
Aluch other great music came crowding to 
his gifted mind during these yeans. 

'Pschaikovsky was never hajijiy; melan- 
choly was his habitual state of mi ml, a state 
which almost amounted to insanity, 'bhe 
astonishing thing about his music is that it 
is so graceful, brilliant, and warmly melodi- 
ous. He died in 1893. 






STRAUSS 


A FAMOUS MODERN COMPOSER 
At First Received with Hoots and Jeers, Strauss Has Lived 
to See His Compositions Heartily Applauded 
Whenever They Are Played 


0 111 RI art' fashions in music just as 
in cvtrxlhiiiK cls( Mon^^ in the 
iS^o’s anil t iil\ looos if \ou saui 
‘‘Richard Strauss (shtrous) to a Iom r of 
music, >oii were likcK to biin^ thuiuUrs of 
scorn and lightnings of diNjiU isini whirling 
about \our h( id Struiss him ill sit ill the 
tmu in the c< ntc r of i 
storm of disapj)io\ il — — 

.ind gloiii d m it I hi 
more lh( crilus nged, 
till more modtrn lie ! 

m idt his mu^K *ind I hi 
moil h( ])ili (1 on till 
agon\ ol inii \ mIkI 
sounds ind hirmoniis 
t h 1 1 SI < nil d to his 
ciilKs like tdiiiilc dis- i 

colds 

Net TiowidiNs few 
jiirsons in ^hoikid at j 

Ihi nuisii of Striuss 
\ oiingi 1 nnisii i ms j 
luM done things In 
sliingii and piopli 
h i\i glow nail ustoniid 
to till usi of ‘ dissi? 


OI lllSCOKls 


1 hi \ sa\ the SI things 
tin a wav of i \])ii ssing 
the age we 1 im in 
Some peo])Ic like tin 


IS in music just as Wagni r Tic leirncd to read musir before 
Isi Mong in the he li irntd to re iil words, at four hi i ouhl 

looo s if \ou said pi i\ will on the j>iani), it si\ he comi)ose.d i 

rolls) to a lovir of polk i H\ ilie time he was sixteen, three of 

o bung thunders of Ins songs h ul been sung in jiublic, and he 

elispli isun whirling hid i mg qu irtc t and a s\ mjihonv tuckid 

ss him ill sit ill the aw i\ in hI'^ disk \11 these beginnings were 

, St net K in the old tra- 
dition. 

Hut thev' were not 
the n il Strauss. The 
re al Strauss w is a mod- 
ern and a rebel, and he 
had not vet discovered 
himself Iwo friends 
helfKil him do it One 
was von TUilow ^ton 
bu'lo), an orchistril 
conductor who made 
Striuss his assistant 
at ti r 'Strauss had shown 
his t ilcnl bv conduct- 
ing in on he still si lec- 
tion without an\ re- 
hearsal at all or anv’ 
cirlitr txpe lienee at 
conducting The other 
was the violinist Mex- 
indcr Ritter, who 
urged him on, as he 
u Ul.,. ^ * storm 

Richard Strauss, whom >ou see above, has been . . 

called an orchestral wizard, for b> using a great Wind, tO strike OUt lor 


Sift”*.;;'*” ar, •»>'' '>» 

not, but no one gets so musical effects that no one would have thought thing new and untried 
stormih e'xiitid aiunit possible before Parth ihiough Ritter 


It any more. It has come to be acceiitid. 

I here was nothing in the liainingof Strauss 
lo make him a nbel lie was born at Mu- 
nich, in Southern Curmanv, in iS ()4 Ills 
father was an excellent plavcr on the biss 
viol, and >oung Richaid must have inherited 
plenty of musical prejudices Hi w .is brought 
up on the line old classic composers— Havdn, 
Mo/ait, Beethoven — and taught to frown 
darkly at the mention of the musical iibil, 


he discovered the arch rebel Wagner i^v ig'- 
nei), and suddcnlv knew that hi must con- 
duct the gnat ojxra “Iristan and Isolde” 
some dav before he dic'd. 

About this lime Strauss fell ven ill, and 
went to Italv for his health When he came 
back, hi bc'camc assistant conductor for an 
oiiheslia in Ins native Munich and there he 
wiote the fust of those ‘s\mphcmic (,sim- 
hm'ik) poems,’* or poeiub written m mubie 
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instead of in words, which brought the storm 
thundering about his ears. 

llis first symphonic poem, or tone jH>em, 
was called “Macbeth’’ (1SS7). It was fol- 
lowed the next year by “Don Juan,” and 
then by a tremendously dramatic piece calletl 
“Death and Transfiguration.” These time 
poems, especially the last, are still often heard 
on concert programs. Nowadays the trium- 
phant burst of the horns which announces 
the victory over death thrills as man}' liearers 
as it used to puz/le and distress. Tor we 
have grow’n used to “program inu>ic*’ or 
“descriptive music,” which tries to te!' a 
story or to make us see and hear a scene or 
understand a character or an idea -and that 
is what Strauss tried to do in his tmie jHJcnis. 
Later he wrote others, two or thn‘e of them 
as masterly even as “Death and Transfigura- 
tion.” “Till Eulens[)ieger.s ( oiMCfn-.sphe'gen 
Merry Pranks” is one of tlie merrie.'^t musical 
pieces ever w'ritten. “Thus Sjxike Zarathu- 
stra” bolilly tried to explain to us in mu>ic 
what the philoso[)her Niet/sche fnet'che) 
meant by his idea of the sui>erman. “Don 
QuLx< e” gives us a picture of the mo^L whim- 
sical hero of all romance. In “The Life of a 
Hero” Strauss wTote a stor}’ of the struggles 
and trials of a great soul. 

Homely Sounds in a Great Symphony 

Nothing could be cleverer or more uncon- 
ventional than these pieces. It is really little 
wonder that when they were first heanl, 
people threw up their hands in bewilderment 
or in horror. In “Don (Juixote,” for instance, 
Strauss trie<l to give the efTect of bleating 
sheep and crashing windmills. In a tone 
poem called “The Domestic Symfihony” he 
even described in music the crying of a baby 
and the smashing of dishes! To get these 
(|ucer new' elTects he used all sorts of instru- 
ment.s, and with his blaring discords and 
broken rhythms hurt the ears of his hearers, 
w'ho had been brought up on gracious and 
dignified harmonies. Yet no one could help 


admiring the cleverness and real genius it 
took to write these things. Strauss w^ell 
earned the title of a great musical realist. 

After he had felt his way w ilh these shorter 
j)ieces, Strauss began to j>ut his ideas into 
operas. He had written one, “(hint ram,” in 
1S04, but it had not had a very gr(‘at success. 
'The last t^f the lone poems ajipeared in 1904, 
and for the next few' years his chief work 
was in opera “Klectra,” “Salome” (sa-Io'- 
me) and “Th(‘ Rose Cavalier.” “Salome” 
has .some of the most marvelously intricate 
of .ill Ills music for the orchi‘stra; it takes 
112 dilTerenl instruments to play it, and is 
the admiration of other mu.sii'ians. lUit it is 
“ The Rose C’avalier” that we most deliglil 
to see and hear to-d:iy. Its scraj)S of sway- 
ing walt/es, its fun and frolii', it.s romantii 
charm, fill the ojiera hoii.se with a deligIit(Ml 
audience. Strauss has written otluT operas, 
too, and many .songs and d.uu'es; but tlie 
lone jH>em-> an<l “dlu^ Rt)se (\ivalier” are 
tin* most fiunou'^. 

fn the meantinu* .straii'^«% ha<I long ago left 
Municli. He liad Ixhmi in \V<‘imar Ui'mar), 
and b.uk in Munich again. lie traveled 
in ()reec(‘, I'.gxpt, and Sicily. He 
profliK'cd Wagner at last, at the liume of 
W’agner’s oj)cras, B.iynaith M>i'roitT, ami 
marriecl the [irima donna aflc rw'ard. In iSc^c) 
he went to Berlin, where for a long time lu‘ 
conducted the Bc*rlin Pliilli.irmonic (^rche.s- 
tra, and then bc'canu* conductor of the Royal 
()|)era. All fiver tlie world he found conteri 
audiences cxiger to honor him as pianist, 
composer, and conductor. .Mthough Iiis de- 
clining y(*ars were troubled, he continued to 
compose almost u|) to his dc'atli in ic;4(;. 

Strauss was a blond, blue-eyed giant, v'ery 
absent-mind(‘d, very gentle and mild. He 
had a way of wandering about the house 
looking as though he had lost sometliing, 
until his wife said to him, practic ally, “Now, 
Richard, go to your composing.” And the 
big man went obediently, and shut himself 
into his study with his music. 




DEBUSSY 


A COMPOSER of the NEW DAY 

How the Gifted and Original Frenchman Debussy Turned the 
Course of Modem Music into New Channels and Left 
Us Some of the Most Beautiful and Interesting 
Compositions of Modern Times 


I' "IITI'X Clau(U‘ T)c‘l)ussy .i t liihl, hr 
th<)s(» ania/iiij' >t>un^y 
L—J musicians likr \V(‘l)(*r oi Mo/ail, who 
j)la\ Ihc piano hcfon* lln \ can walk and give 
('orucTls when they arc^ si\ Hc‘ did not even 
begin to t.ike lessons on the j)i.in() until 1871, 
when lu* was nine, ^'el v In n lit' grew up, 
he ])robably had more 
inlluente on modem 
miedt til, in anyone cl-t' 
htis had sinte W.ignci 

I /i I tie C lauot il.lld) 
look those Ills! ]»iano 
h'^stms fiom his aunt, 
who piac lit all\ bitnighl 
him up, i<n his mother 
St t ined to iind her c hil- 
dien r,ither a bore. 

C laude's father would 
have liked to see him lie- 
( oine a iia\al tilficer, but 
tin bo_v h*id other ideas. 

And wht'n his later ])i- 
ano teat hers saw that he 
liad talent, he was sent 
to the conservatory in 
]*aiis to puisne his mu- 
sical studies. 

ICven at tin* conserv'a- 
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set med to those arountl him like the sensitive 
y>ung genius he was. He looked, they sav , 
like a vouth fnim the romantic Florence of 
the ^fiddle Ages, with his curly black hair 
and beautiful eves, and his strong, sinewy 
hands that could only be thc^sc of a j)ianist. 
lie hat! a habit of walking up and down the 
room as he thought out 
" hi^ harmonies, before 
sitting down to the ja- 
ano to try them. He 
w rote the music out only 
when he knew* exactly 
what he wanted to set 
down, and as a result, 
when he was through 
there would be scarcely 
a correction on the 
whole manuscript. He 
was as iiidei)cnden t 
about his playing as he 
was about his comj>os- 
ing, and since long hours 
of ])ractice at the pianc^ 
bori'd him, he simply re- 
fus(‘d to submit to them. 
Hut being a genius, he 
V)ccamc a fine pianist all 
the stime. 

‘ 1 hough I )c])us.sv mav 

"1““; ha^c looked like a' I'lor- 


lory Debussy (de-bu'- ‘ 1 hough Dc])us.sv mav 

in i.nf ^his is 8 portrait of Claude Debussy, the distin- i \nnUH\ like q Fhir 

Sc ) fxg.in ti^ work out guished musician of France whose works w-ere so looktcl like a 1 lor 

his own theories. He oriKinal and strange that it has taken the world a entine, he was really a 

would not follow the a.l- long tun. to undersUnd them. of (he Paris- 

\ice of C'l'sar franc k (frbNk\ famous coni kins. Cioing to Rome bored him — bored 


poser as Franck was, and <lid not even think 
it worth while to study harmony under him. 
Hut for all that, Dc'biissy managc'd to take 
a great many prizes at the conservatory, 
and at last the biggest j)ri/e of all, the i^rix 
dc Rome (pre dc r6m\ which gave him a 
chance to sj)end three years studying in 
Rome. 

Hy this time (1884) Debussy must have 


.r^utnu mem. Parisian of thc Paris- 

ians. Cioing to Rome bored him — bored 
him as much as practicing the piano. He 
hated to leave Paris in the first place, and 
he longed for Paris all the time he was away. 
He delc'stc'd the place where he stayed, the 
other students, the climate When his host 
tried to lure him into the .social life of Romo, 
he invented a story that he was very poor 
he was not — and had had to sell his cvenirg 
clothes. Hut, even thus left in peace, he 
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was too unhappy to get mudi out of liis stay 
there, and after only one of the three years 
Jiis prize allowed him, he went back home. 

Even in his exile he had begun his long 
war with the musical conservatives, who 
cither did not understand or did not like his 
strange new music. He had sent back two 
pieces for the orchestra, “Springtime” and 
“The Blessed Damozel.” The judges had 
not liked either of them at all, and had re- 
fused to let them be iH'rformed in public, as 
compositions by the holilers of the great 
prize were supposed to be. lint Debussy 
went on writing in his own way. year in 
Russia made him even surer that he did I'iOt 
want to write like the oMer comj)osers of 
either France or Germany — not even like the 
great Wagner. For he had been taken cap- 
tive by the strange music he had heard in 
Russia, anti by the strong, new notes of 
Moussorgsky fmtlTis'sdrg-bke) and the other 
young Russian composers of the day. Vet 
what Debussy was doing and continued to 
do was not at all Russian; it was clearly 
French — and expressive t)f Debussy himself. 

Debussy’s Firmest Friend 

Xow anyone who starts out to fight the 
whole world for a thet)ry is bound to be a 
little lonely, .And Debussy, who was a sensi- 
tive ])er.son, was rlceply lonely and unhappy. 
But he found one devoted companion at 
least, in his wdfe, Lily Texier (tek'sya'). The 
two w^erc in.scparable. I'ogether they went 
to the newspaixir ofiices to correct the ])roofs 
of Debussy’s many articles on music. d\i- 
gether they strolled through the streets, while 
she did her best to shield him from the sight 
of ugly people, and from noisy children — the 
two things he thought he could not bear. 
She w^as never far from his side while he w^as 
w^orking at his music, although he often kept 
at it far into the night. 

But for years he suffered from the neglect 
and ridicule of the other musicians. There 
is a story for instance, that someone, as a 
joke, put a dress pattern on a pianola an<l 
[)layed it as a record, and that a composer 
who heard the confused sounds coming out 
of the instrument cried out, “That must l)c 
Debussy’s!” This com|>oser certainly dkl not 


understand Debussy's “whole-tone .scale,” 
made up of six notes separated by ecjual in- 
tervals -as, for instance, CS, J)?, F, G, A, 
B. He did not understand Debu.ssy’s strange 
new' “bitter-sw'eet harmonies.” But as time 
went on, more j>eo])le grew^ used to these 
things, and many learned to like them. In 
fact, many younger composcTs went to school 
to Debussy's music and to his theories. 

ddiis music is tlelicale and refined, wdth 
lovely, sensuous phrases that shift and tlow' 
like the waves of the sea. It is usually soft 
and restrained, and a litth* mysterious. 
Among the shorter selections the most fa- 
mous is perhaps “ The Afternoon of a f aun,” 
a lovely wo(Mlland j)iece. l'hi‘n there is his 
strijig (|uartet, one of the finest things he 
WTote, and there are some beautiful nocturnes 
and various other things. In his later years 
Debussy wrote piano pieces with that .silvery, 
shimmering ([ualily of mystery whii h we c.ill 
“im])res.sionism.” He widied hi-^ mu'.it to 
aw'ake in you tlu* moo«l nou would feel if 
you were actually seeing tin* things he de- 
scribes. 'These (‘omposiiiouN ha\t‘ sut h cdlur- 

ing titles as ‘‘Happy Island, Tin* laiguifed 

Cathedral,” “Cloiuls,” and “Gardens in the 
Rain.” 

But the most “impressionistic” and the 
most famtuis of all is his ont* opera, “Telleas 
anrhMelisande” fperia'as' and ina'le'sdNd'k 
On this he S[)ent most of his time for ten 
whole years, l)elwi*en iSqj and He 

t(H)k for his plot the dreamy, j)oetic play of 
the samt‘ name by Mac'lerlinck (mat'er- 
Imgk), and no one has evtT succeeded better 
in saying in music exactly the same thing 
that has been already said in words. It is 
as though the music w’ere the very soul of 
the play. It has the same atmosphere of 
mystery and of sorrow', the same vague and 
dreamy loveliness. There is nothing else 
quite like it in opera. 

Debussy lived until tqiH, but his later 
years were full of sufTering, for he had been 
stricken with cancer. Long before his death 
he was recognized as a genius and a great 
new force in his art. His music is .so jk*- 
culiarly his own tliat tli(*re is no one whose 
work wc car. guess the authorship of more 
easily w'hen \'c hear it. 



SULLIVAN 


The MAN WHO WROTE “T/ie MIKADO^^ 

Hoiv Arthur Sullivan Joined Forces with the Poet Gilbert to 
Write Tuneful Operas That Still Pack the Theaters 
Whenever They Are Produced 


0 1 MUST ])c gu it fun to hi\c ill the l-ttn ajjpicciation of folklore and poetr\ 
difTcmU instrument^ of a militir> But \rthui s musical talent \^ould ha\c 
hand to pla\ with to c\j)cnmcnt its w i\ When he w is l^^el\c (iS54j, he 

\Mlli horns and eliiinets ind liiul out just i)ri\ iihfl uixai his fitlitr to take him to s< e 

how the\ must h( blown to mikc ihcrngue Mr Ihlmore, Mister of Children in the 


a muMeal sound in 
stead of a whee/e 
\ oung \rlhur Sul 
li\.iii was luck\ 
enough te) be the 
son of the lund 
m isti I m the gre it 
milit ir\ sehoeil at 
Sindliurst, in i ng 
I ind and o pu ii 
e)t '-uch chances 
e mu his wa\ Tn 
his spue time as a 
little b(A he went 
to ill his fitheis 
b ind I e he .11 s ils, 
and made fi lends 
with the inembeis 
ot the bind who 
t night him e\er\ 
tiling tile \ kne w , so 
ih it In the time he 
w is eight he knew 
all their ineees In 
heart, and eould 
]) 1 1\ prae tie ill\ an\ 
jiart ein an\ instru- 
ment. 






C hajiel Ro\al, and 
to his flelight, after 
he had sung for the 
gentleman he was 
bidden to dem the 
searlet ami gf>ld um 
lorm of Oueen \ ic 
t*)ria’s chori'^ters 
I he suee^cteling 
\ears were ^cr^ 
\tiluabk to him 
lie w IS extreme 1 \ 
hijipv, despite the 
hinl work fe>r his 
teaehei hael a s\ ni 
pathetie iinder- 
st Hiding ()1 the 
\ oung pe eiple m his 
e ire 

During these 
\e irs, Vrthiir har- 
ni ei n 1 / e d m a n \ 
h\mn tunes, and 
g<»t the tr lining 
which enabled him 


])li\ praetie ill\ an\ n 1 i s ii 1 t » « e - later to write s»)nic 

Jiart on an\ in&tru- Here is Arthur Sullivan, who. with W S Gilbert, wrrote bl\t\ h\ mils among 
ment. comic operas whose charm and wit have never been sur- 

passed They arc the happiest possible mixture of horse- 
1 he father W«ls play, gentle satire, and beautiful melody For instance, it known ones as On 

nmiiil Ilf fhi linv is charactenstic of them that the fat. middle-aged lady who (hrisfiin 

puniu ol the l)0\ s appears in almost every opera to delight the audientc with xnri lian 

tail nl, but although her foolish antics, should be given the loveliest ot songs Soldiers When he 
he was himsilf a to smgj Iklmore, 

line ilarmetist aiul an able musician he re- at siMnte'en — with the paiting gilts ot a 


frainid from doing 'in\ thing to foue his 
son into a similar einer 1 hi mother, who 
had Ixeii a teacher, siw to it tint the lun s 
general education was as good as his musical 
training. And bedsides, she bequeathed him 
the spice of her own Irish humor and a 


Ibblt and LOo from the Quim hi eould 
ri ul anMlnng at sight, pi iv fiom am 
score eleaiU ilistinguisli an\ aiul ill lombi 
nitions ut sounds, and aceoni]dished m the 
liiu of stud\ in iwc minutes what othirs 
could not succeed in doing m li\e months 
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No wonder that, although the youngest 
contender, he won, at the age of fourteen, 
the Mendelssohn scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music. He held this for two 
years, and then went to study at the con- 
serv^atory in Leipzig, the great music center 
of Europe. His stay there opened a whole 
new world to him. For he not only studied 
piano with the famous j)ianist Moscheles 
(mosh'^las) and com})osition with other line 
teachers, but he heard the music of Schu- 
mann and Schubert, at that time ( i8()o) 
hardly known in England. His letters ring 
with his enthusiasm at each new musical find. 

Sullivan’s Triumph in England 

WTien he went back home, England was on 
tiptoe, waiting to see what the Mendelssohn 
scholar had to offer. He did nt>t <lisappoint 
them. His overture, “'I'he 'rempest,” was 
|)erformed at the Crystal Palace in not 
long after his arrival. Its rece[)tion was 
tumultuous. One of the leading musical 
critics of the day Siiid of it, “'fhere has been 
no such first appearance in Englanrl in our 
time.” Sullivan would seem to have been 
born under a lucky star, for he had practicallv 
none the struggles and disappointment 
that come to most comj)osers. 

He might have ste*p[»ed out of one of hi-, 
own operas —the gallant henj without a fault. 
Handsome, charming, and gracious, he made 
friends wherever he went. Ciifted A\ith ea.sy 
talent, generous with money, an admiralile 
son and brother, the friend of kings and 
princes, and blessivl with a limitless p(nver of 
enjoyment, he led a life that reads lik(‘ a 
fairy tale. The villain in the story was ill 
health, which dogged him for twenty-five 
years before his death, bringing frequent 
painful attacks to sap his strength. 

He followed '‘The Tempest” with some 
songs, with the “Renilworth” cantata, and 
the “Irish .Symphony.” In the company of 
Dickens he visited Paris and drank insjiira- 
tion from the Paris opera as well as from its 
gay cafes and crowded streets. He w'as en- 
gaged to conduct several big music festivals 
in England. 

In 1866, in a moment of depression, he 
complained to his father of feeling stale and 


empty of new ideas. In fad, he si)oke of 
giving up his work as a cf>mf>oser. “\o, my 
boy, .something is sure to (ktut to put new 
vigor and fresh thought into you. Don’t 
give up,” siiid his father. Something did oc- 
cur — something far from both their thoughts. 
A few nights later the fathcT died in his sleep, 
quite without warning. In the shock of grief, 
Arthur sat down and wrote the “In Memo- 
riam” Overture, a beautiful tribute from a 
son to his father. Much s(‘rious music fol- 
lowed, both choral aiui i»rch<\stral pieces. Of 
the f4>rmer, the best-known is “'I he Oolden 
Legt'nd" (1880). 

But Sullivan is best loved, not oecause of 
his symphonies and fini* church music, but 
because, with the help of W. S. (iilhert, he 
turned out a .serit's of comic opiTas that are 
unique. In them he j>oked good-naliireil fun 
at all the foibles of th(‘ English, at their ]>oli- 
tics, their dispositions, tlu‘ir daily doings. 
And the English, like good sports, ro.ired 
with laughter and kept asking for nioie 
(Jilbert’s lines were witty and point(*d, Sulli- 
van's music suit(‘d th(‘m iktU'c tly. It is 
hanl to say which is b»*st or nioie imj)orlant 
to the finished masterpiei e. 1 hi‘V formi'd 
an irleal combination. In the twenly-ti\e 
\ears ( 1S71 iScjO) during whith tluw worked 
together, they wTotc “Trial by Jury,''^ " flu* 
Sorcerer.’’ “iMnafore,” ‘‘ 1 ’he Pirate*^ of Pen/ 
anct^ ’ “lolanthe,” ‘‘Princ(*ss Ida,’’ “Riiddi- 
gore,” “I'he Yeomen of the (hiard,” “ Ihe 
(iondoliers,” “The Mikado.” AH of these 
operettas, most of whirh were jiroduced at 
the .Savoy Theater in London, have been 
given in America at dilTerent limes. And 
even to-day, whenev<*r “(iilbert and Sulli- 
van” hold the boards, the theater is crow'(l<*d 
night after night to full cajiacity. 

When (Iilbert and Sullivan .s(‘pa rated, they 
both tried their hands at working alone, but 
neither succeeded very well. So they joint'd 
forces once more for a few last pieces. 

In if)oo he died, at the age of fifty-eight, 
a victim to the disease w'hich for years had 
brought him so much suffering. lie had 
fx'en knighted in 188^5, and now he w’as 
honored with a grave in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where, clatl in scarlet and gold, he had sung 
in his happy boyhood. 
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MACDOWELL 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST COMPOSER 


The Story of Edward MacDowell, the First Man to Turn into 
Music the Strange Melodies of the Red Man, and the 
Greatest American Composer Up to the Present Day 


B TILRK arc cl grccit mtin\ jRopk m the He was born (i86i) in Viw \ork Cit\ of 
world who fell that Ihi \ could write Jrish Amcru an parents, in a neighborhood 

poct!\ or(ompos( music or punt pit- lhat is now gi\cn ovtr to poor tenements, 

tuns il onh lh(\ had half a (hincc but though m his da> it was fishionible Tic 

most of them in too bus\ i uning i living took piano lessons — as all good children were 


to rcali/i th( ir 
dnams To i 
few, how evil 
the chance is 
now given, in 
the n imc of 1 d- 
w 1 r d Mac- 
Dowell, the 
Xmenc in jiiin- 
is| I nd ( ( n 

p« s( I 1 1 IS wife 
h IS si( n 111 to 
perpelinlc his 
m< morv in a 
V 1 1 V be luliful 
w IV \t Peler- 
1)010 New 
II i m p s h 1 r e , 
wluie his last 
V ( »i r s were 
s j) e n t , she 
gilhirs everv 
summer a group 
of jHople am- 
bitious loeieatc 
works of art, 
and bv insuring 
them jKace and 
quiet and j)hv si- 
(al eomfort, 
gi\es them the 


to realize their obliged to do — 

Jr. » __ first from a 

C uban and then 
from a South 
\merican who 
happened to 
1 1 \ c in the 
ne ighborhood 
Ihen he was 
fortunate 
enough to tall 
mtothe handsof 
rheresa Car 
re no, a fine 
teacher as well 
as a famous con 
cert pianist \t 
once she rccog 
mzed and fos 
tend his talent 
\t fifteen, he 
went to Pans to 
stud\ at the 
Conservatorv , 
where the 
1 rcnch com 
jioser Debussv 
(<le bu'se') was 
a fellow siuelent 
1 roll! 1 he re hi 

gi\es them the ^ ^ ^ w ^ « ... went to (jcr 

This IS a portrait of an artist who went to nature for much of his ^ ^ i 

opportunitv le^ inspiration Edward MacDowell nuld translate into music a rose, manv lo studv 

(1 o S e> . 'I h e • of the moun as charmingly as a pamter could ^ Joachim 

kindl\ spirit of Raft, for whom 



the great composer broods ovci this Mac- 
Dowell Colonv, and inspues the dwcllcrb 
there to create works of art 

Lxeept for its tragic end, his own life was 
almost as serene as the life in his colonv 


Raff, for whom 
he had the deepest respect. Raff was a big 
enough man to sav to his voung stueient 
after listening to one of his eemi]>ositions 
‘*\oui music will be plaved when mine is 
forgotten.’’ lie spoke the truth 
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When MacDowell had t'mishcd his course 
under Raff at Frankfort, he became head 
piano teacher at Darmstadt. Here he eked 
out his income by going several t imes a week 
to give private lessons to the little counts 
and countesses who liveil at Erbach-Furst- 
enau, a two-hours’ ride on the train. The 
chiklren were neither very musical nor very 
intelligent, but he <lid not count the time 
lost. For though he unearthed no genius in 
the royal family, he always com])()sed on the 
train going back and forth. It was in that 
way that he finished composing his ^lr^t 
j)iano sonata. 

How MacDowell Found a Wife 

While he was in Darmstadt, a young girl 
named Marion Xevins came to him for les- 
sons, sent to him by his mvii teacher RatT. 
She came unwillingly, for she was indignant 
at Raff for sending her to a young assistant 
when she had travele<l all the way from 
.America to study. And MacDowell accepte<I 
her unwillingly, because he did not believe 
she wished to work seriously, and h(‘ tjbjected 
to wasting his time. In the end, he not only 
taught her, but fell in love with her and 
mai ‘ ied her. The marriage was an ideal on<‘. 
Mrs. MacDowell, like a <lutiful wife, used to 
go through the scrap basket in her husbancr> 
study every evening and rescue the manu- 
scripts he had crumjiled up and thrown 
away. In that way she ])rcservcd some of 
his best work for us to enjoy to-day. 

The dean of pianists, Franz Liszt (list), 
received MacDowell at Weimar in 1882, and 
heard him play his first jiiano concerto. 
Idszl praised its boldne.ss, skill, and original- 
ity. It was a rare tribute from one who was 
never too generous with praise. 

A trip to America was now in order, and 
the young couple spent some time in New 
York. But even at that time life here was 
hurried and crowded as compared with the 
leisurely ways of Germany. So they went 
back and bought a little hou.se on a mountain 
l<^p in the outskirts of Wiesbaden. Here 
MacDowell could read fairy talcs, legends, 


romances, poetry, and his beloved Mark 
Twain to his heart’s content; and here he 
could put into music the thoughts and feel- 
ings they aroused. Such titles as “The West 
Wind Croons in the Cedar 'Free,” “The Swan 
Bent Down to the Lily,’’ and “Moonshine,” 
reflect the ])oetic turn of his mind. 

But the three happy years had to come 
to an end. Macl )owell was called t o America 
once more, and the Wiesbaden cottage was 
sold, not without regrets, d'he next eighteen 
years he spent in Boston. c()inj)osing and 
playing. He appeared witli the famous 
Rnei.sel (^)uartette, was freijuently soloist 
with llu‘ rheodore Thomas Orch(‘stra, and 
found himself growing steadily in fame and 
po]>ularity. 

In i8(K) he w\'is asked to the chair of the 
newly-founded department of music in C'ol- 
umbia Fniversity. He had very delinitf* 
kleas of how the stud}' shinild be organized, 
and he carried them out ably. 

The Sad Fate of Edward MacDowell 

But eight years of hard work then*, in 
addition to his other labors as (omposer and 
f>iani‘-l, pro\efl too miK'h of a slr.iin Hi>. 
mind gave w’ay, and lu‘ was obliged to n'lirt' 
permanently to th(‘ hou.se in l\‘terboro, wliii h 
he had ]>urchased in hapj)ier days as a sum- 
mer homt‘. Here he }»assed the last four 
ybars of his life*, in a peace that was bitter 
sw’eet. We are left with a tou(hing piiluri* 
of him- a handsome man with snow-white 
hair and nioustadie, fair skin, and elear blue 
(‘ves, seated beside the o|)en fire and 011 his 
lap a b()f)k of fairy lalt*s of which he imdcr- 
..tood not a word. For hv IijkI become like a 
very little child, gentle and mild, but w ithout 
powTr of thought. And so he remained until 
his death in igo8. 

A bron/e tablet, with some lines from one 
of his own songs, marks his grave. But liis 
famous compositions, such as the “Inrlian 
Suite'’ for orchestra, his j)iano sonatas, and 
his exc|iiisite miniatures for piano, are a more 
lasting monument. He ranks as America’s 
greatest composer up to the present day. 
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THE MIGHTY ANNALS OF THE STAGE 


On the south front 
of Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall in New 
York City is this 
great metal and 
enamel plaque 
representing the 
drama. 


Photo I13 l(o 4 



The Greek actors 
used masks much 
like the ones 
shown here. The 
one at the left 
was for use in 
comedy; the one 
at the right, in 
tragedy. 


The MIGHTY ANNALS of the STAGE 

In Savage Jungle, in Christian Church, in Every Land in Every 
Age Men Have Put Their Deepest Feelings and Finest Ideals into 

Dramatic Form 


ARK forms are danring solemnly 
around a campfire, there is the sound 
of a ceremonial chant. SuddenU into 
the midst of the throng darts a whirling figure 
wildly garbed and wearing the towering mask 
of a gigantic beast. Then follow chanted 
words from the leader and chanted answ'ers 
from the other dancers. Next come dancers 
in masks, w’eaving their way into the light to 
ask the beast-go<rs blessing on the corn. 
Religious dramas such as this are acted out 
to-day in many a distant jungle or desert, in 
Africa, in Australia, in our own Southw’est. 
For all ixjojiles seem to have the dramatic 
instinct, and all drama everywhere seems to 
have begun in religious ceremonial. 

It was under the blue skies of ancient 
Greece that the theater of the West was born. 
As usual, it grew out of the religion of the 
people, this time out of the festivals in honor 
of Dionysus (di'6-ni'sus) — called by the 


Romans “Hacchus” Muk'us; the gixl of 
wine and ferlility. At lliese fesli\als l)ion\ 
sus wa^ worshi])ed with a ceremonial of 
dance and song tailed a dithyramb (dilh'l- 
ramb). At first the worshipers ])robal)ly 
made up this terenumial as they went along, 
but by the middle of the sev(‘nth century 
before Christ poets had begun to compose 
dithyrambs beforehand. \ century later 
Thespis (thes'pis) -he from whose name we 
get our word “Thespian,"’ meaning “having 
to do with tragedy”" -made the rlithyramb 
much more like drama by dressing himself 
as Dionysus and bidding the chorus, who 
were already dress(*d as satyrs fsat'er) 
creatures part man, f)art goat — to act as his 
followers. A generation later another actor 
was added. With him came dialogue- -and 
Greek tragedy had api)eared in the world. 

It was Aeschylus fds'kMus), the first Greek 
dramatist, who added that second actor. You 
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will find more about the noble plays of the women of the town, though no actual women 
great (ircck fx^riod in our separate stories w^ere allowed on the Greek stage — chanted 
about Aeschylus and the other famous poet- (omment on what was going on and moved in 
dramatists the majestic Sophocles (sofo- a sort of rhythmic fiance. So, you sec, these 
klC*/), who added the third actor; Euripides (]reek Iragerlies were also rather like ojicras. 

(li rlji'T-dcv), most tenderly human of the The Romans took over the (ireek theater 

tragic dramatists; and Aristophanes (ar'is- along w'ith other things (ireek, but they difl 
tof'a-ne/), one of the greatest comic writers nothing very wwthy w'ith it. We remember 

t)f all time. In (ireece during the fifth the work of certain Latin comedy writers, 

( entur\ H.c. look place one of the great siu h as Plautus (254 -184 n.C ) and Tcr- 

ilowenngsof the human B-c ). and the Irag- 

pla\s tile rhtatei .iv ted. 

l)i()iiNsus! We shall see bt Ihe Romans did develop 

lore our \eiy e\es the 1 *. < • 1 ^ UMk.i..ur cmi. imich more elaborate stage 

unfolding of famous and The mad whirl of dancers has inspired this settings. Ill fact, they likcil 
.l*M.lly (icods of Kod'. and &of tSI c'.ty entertainment more 

men. Ami siuh gloriinis York City. It is fitting that it should be elaborate and usually less 
jioetrv as NN ill be chanted 1)> D?am1i,”*fi?VamT'and literary than the 

the ciioru^I ways gone hand m hand. Cireeks. It was they who 

^ invented thi ' ircus, and their hugest spec- 

The Theaters in Ancient Greece gladiatorial combats. As 

At these festi\als we must imagine the time went m, Roman comedy tended to sink 
neonle sireamine into the onen air theater, lower and lower into indecent \aiide\ille 


the chorus'. 


The Theaters in Ancient Greece 


At these festi\als we must imagine the 
jH'ople streaming into the open air theater, 
which was rather like an athletic stadium of 
our owTi tinms. d’lie *iclion, far lielow, loc^k 
place before the stage building, the fionl ot 
which suggested a temple. Olheiwise there 
was little or no scenery. Inionu'dx the actors 
w’ere paddeci luilicrously undcT their short 
tunics and wwe grotesejm* masks. In Iragc’dy 
they wore long tunics and richly coloicd 
mantles, tragic masks, ami shoes, calk'd 
buskins, that incrc'ased their height. They 
spoke some dialogue, chanted other passages, 
and even sang certain jurts as solos or ducts, 
with a harp or llutc to accc)m|ian\ them. The 
chorus, representing jx^oplc who were supposed 
to be onlookers of the action for inslaiu e, old 


skits, ami the sacred dance of tragedy grc'w 
less ami less religious in lone, spectacle was 
made the wlude entertainment, an<l was even 
debaseil, sometimes, to a mere dancing of 
naked women on bancjucl tables. So for the 
lirst lime cliama found itself at odds with 
religicui. The Clirislian church, and many 
good i)agans too, cried out against it. Fi- 
nally, in the si.vth century \.d., thc^ stern 
barbarians wlio liad ewerrun the Roman 
empire from the north closcil clown the 
theaters altogether. 

The next five centuries were the Dark Ages 
of the F.uropcan theater. Yet the dramatic 
instinct w’as not dead. All over Euroin: 
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The ancient Romans dramatized the re-awakening of 
nature by a festival in honor of the goddess Flora, the 
divinity of Spring. During the festival, which lasted 
from April 30 to May 3, the doors of the houses were 
garlanded with flowers, people wore wreaths in their 


hair, and everyone went to the Circus Maximus to see 
the games. Many ancient religious festivals must have 
been beautiful, as this picture shows; and if to our 
minds they seem rather worldly, it was because the 
ancient folk saw divinity in the simplest happenings. 


wannering minstrels sang and danced and did 
vaudeville ^^vod'vll) tricks, and puppet plays 
seem never to have vanished from the country 
fairs. And country folk danced and sang at 
their folk festivals, such as May Day, in 
ceremonies that had come straight down to 
them from the old heathen religious festivals. 

Some Early English Plays 

Out of the sword dance or morris dance 
that was part of the May Day celebration 
everywhere in England, grew in time the 
English mummers' play — just as (ireek 
drama had grown from the festival of Diony- 
sus. At May Day or Easter, harvest time or 
Christmas, villagers and farmers would put 
on their homemade costumes and troop to 
the nearest castle or manor house to act out 
the tale of Robin Hood and Maid Marian or 
of St. George and the Dragon. The Christ- 
mas performance became most elaborate of 
all, with old f'ather Christmas an important 
character. Far into the nineteenth century 
the mummers were still part of Christmas fun 
in many a lonely district of the British Isles. 

Meanwhile, as early as the eleventh cen- 


tury, the Christmas and Easier services ii 
the church itself had become .solemnly dra- 
matic in form. The altar might represent the 
tomb in which the body of Christ uas laid 
after the crucilixion ; a i)riest niiglit stand 
before it, taking llie ])art of the Angel of the 
Resurrection, and inttine rej)lies to nuns an<l 
priests who ai)j)r()ached, fjuc'stioning. in I he 
characters of the two Marys and the disciples. 
Such ‘Tropes” Trnp) or “liturgical (If-tiir'jb 
krdj {)lays” grew nn)re and more elaborate, 
until by the middle of the 1200’s they had 
to be se])aratcd from the rest of the Mass and 
moved into the cathedral courtvard. After 
that they rai)i<lly lost their sacred character, 
came to be acted by laymen instead of priests 
and in the language of the people instead of 
Latin, and in lime moved away from the 
cathedrals entirely. Once more tlie drama 
of the people had been bc^rn of religious 
ceremony. 

What Is a Miracle Play? 

But for a long time drama clung to the 
hand of religion. All the [)lays were still 
“miracle juays,” as they were called, base<l 
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on Bible stories. When they were given at 
some flefinitc place, as in the yarrl of the 
church, they were sometimes acted out on 
long stages with what are called “multiple 
sets,’^ so that from left to right, for instance, 
there might be scenes rej)resenting Heaven, 
the fields where the shepherds heard the 
('hristmas angels, the stable where tlie 
infant Jesus lay, the home of one 
of the shepherds, and “hell- 
mouth,” with its red-clad 
devils climbing out of a 
dragon’s mouth, 'riien 
the actors could move 
from one ])lace to an- 
other as tlu‘y needed 
to, sometinu*s talking 
on the \Niiy, as they 
do for instance in the 
most famous of the 
Knglish miracle plays, 

‘■'Fhc* Sec'opd ^‘h'*pht‘rds’ 

Play.” This play, by the 
way, is famous not onl\ 
for hs j)oetic telling of the 
(diristmas ^toiy, hut also 
for the anu^^ing tale c»f Mac 
the sheep .^tealcT, who is 
caught in the* act and j>roj)- 
c-ily lossrd in a blanket he- 
lw«*c*n the Christmas scenes. 

Por the simj)le folk who 
composed and acted out the^^e ])la\s did not 
se|)arale tomcsly from t rages ly, or rc-ligion 
from the lest of life, and often slipped in 
hits of realistic fun to lighten the solemnity 
of the Bible stories. The l)e\il, in those 
good old days, was always a ccunic charac ter. 

If ycni are going to act pla>s out of doors, 
you have to watch the weather. That is 
why the church festixal of C'or|)us Christi 
(kcVpiis cris'tl), which comc's in c'arly sum- 
mer, bc'came the chief time for gi\ ing miracle 
plays. In ICngland ('specially xarious towns 
dc'XTloped grc'al cycles of pla\s, covt'ring 
everything from Creation to the Judgmc'nt 
Day, and j)layed them at Cc)r[)us Christi one 
after another from dawn to dark, or exam for 
two or three clays in succession, d'he differ- 
ent guilds would be responsible each for a 
different play -the car|>enters for Noiih’s ark, 
for instance, and the bakers for tlie Last Sui>- 


per. Kach would have a sort of two-storied 
theater truck, or “pageant” fpaj'Cnt), cur- 
tained below for a dressing room and arranged 
crudt'ly above to represent the scene of the 
play to be acted upon it. The first play w^ould 
be j)erformed at .some corner or crossroads, 
t hen 1 he I )agean t would be wheeled on to repeat 
the |)erformance at its next sto|)ping 
])lacc, while the secemd ])ageant 
rolled up to perform where the 
first had been. The j)cople, 
of course, would stand all 
about, listening in awe 
to the solemn words 
of the bearded, red- 
masked figure of (iod, 
or jumping delight- 
edly axxay from the 
])ricking pitchfork of 
the Devil — xx'ho had a 
habit of ski])ping about 
among the audience. 

The miracle plays did not 
die out till Shakesfieare's 
century. In fact to this day 
we have a descendant of 
them in the famous Ober- 
ammergau (o'ber-am'er- 
gou'j Passion Play, xxhich 
tells of the Crucifixion. 
Meanxxhile, toxxard the end 
of ih(' Middle Ages people 
had bc’gun l* Uv t out other stories besides 
tho^e in the- Bible. One fax'orite type 
xxas lh(* “morality play," xvhich had Virtues 
and Vii'cs for characters instc'ad of i)eople, 
as in *‘Kxeryman," xxhich is sometimes 
rexixed to-day. There xvere jilenty of good 
stories in history, too; by ^hakesj>eare‘s 
time “chronii le (krc)n'ik‘l) plays" had become 
so j)opular that he xvrole a xvhole series of 
them about the Knglish kings. 

.Mong about 1500, strolling ccmi panics of 
professional actois ajxpeared, xvith a long 
list of “interludes," short pieces originally 
jilayed, j^robably, in the interludes betxvecn 
courses of a banejuet or other entertainment. 
Four or lixe men, xvith a boy to lake the 
feminine jiarts, would xvancler from town to 
toxvn. leaving in the manor house or selling 
up their stage in the courtyard of an inn. 
I'his last arrangement was undoubtedly the 
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“Song,” one of the three great metal 
plaques on the south tront of Radio City 
Music Hall, IS a fitting companion for the 
other plaques showing "Drama” and "The 
Dance.” For the three arts can hardly be 
separated even to-day; and when the race 
was young were woven closely together 
into a beautiful and harmonious whole, 
much as they are in our modern opera. 




Phutc >i\ German National K> 

Maiiv years ago, in 1633, the inhabitants of the Bava- 
rian village of Oberammergau were saved from a 
plague. To show their thankfulness they vowed to 
enact, every tenth year, the story of the Passion and 

origin of the Elizabethan theater building, 
for the inns were built in the ‘^hapc of a 
horseshoe around open courts, with balconies 
on each story. From these balconies specta- 
tors could watch the show as it \\as pla>e<l on 
the ground below them. 

The First Modern Theaters 

By this time Europe was thrilling to the 
Renaissance (ren'^-soNsO, with its exciting 
rediscovery of the ancient glories (jf Cjrcece 
and Rome. Men’s thoughts expanded as 
suddenly and as adventurously as the known 
world of the Middle Ages was expanding to 
include Southern Africa, the Far East, and 
at last America. Scholars began ferreting 
out old Latin plays for their pupils to act in 
the universities. In Italy, home of the Ren- 
aissance just as it had been the home of that 
old Roman culture, academies were formed 
during the fifteenth century to find out how 
the old plays ha<l been staged and to put on 
revivals, eventually in buildings built for the 


Crucifixion of Christ. To-day this religious spectacle 
attracts visitors from all over the world. Anton Lang 
IS here shown in the part of Christ. Some of these 
simple German peasants have proved to bd^ble actors. 

purpose^ - the first modern theaters. Some 
body discovered a treatise by an old Roman 
WTiter named Vitru\ius ( vMnlTi'v i-us) whith 
toM all about theater buildings, stene 
painting, stage machines, and such things 
All the scene painters started billowing 
Vitruvius’ directions as to the jiroper sieiierv 
for tragedy, comedy, or other styles of jilays 
Scene painters outside Italy later cojiied the 
Italians -and even to-day many an old- 
fashioned theater has certain pieces of scenerv 
in the style of Vitruvius. 

The Most Famous of All Clowns 

Meanw’hile, among the common people of 
Italy a gay, informal sort of comedy was 
growing up. It was called the “Commedia 
deir Arte” (kom-ma'dya dCl ar'ta). You 
have heard of Harlequin (har'le-kwln), have 
you not, the athletic clown with black half 
mask and close-fitting, diamond-checked 
garments.** He has changed very little since 
he first walked the boards in Renaissanie 
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Italy long ago. His fellow troupers were 
Pedrolino fpfiMro-le'no), later called Pierrot 
(pyC'ro'), whose dead- white face and frilled 
ruff arc often seen on our own stage, Pul- 
cinella ('[>dr)l'che-n^'‘ria), who may he the 
ancestor of Punch; ('olumhim' (korum- 
hill), the roguish maidservant, 

Zanni (dzan'ne), whose very .• 

name, zany (/a'nt), has come ^ 

to mean a fool; the Doctor, 
the Captain, the young 
lovers Flavio flla'vi 6) 

and Leandro and Isa- 
bella and many an- A 
other. These char- m 
a( Icrs were types, 

not individual ])eo- m 
j)le, and they acted ^ 
in countless come*- S 
dies and farces all ^ 
over Italy, then all ^ 
over Europe. In \ 

Pdiis native 
took them ovTr, and 

some of them even 

walked into the c()medic*s 
of the great Moliere (mo 
Iver') without so nuuh a'^ 
changing their names 
d he “Conimedia dell’ I'Ioim,. 

.\rte ’ pl.iys were a Our own dancers aim 

]• r ' 1 I movement and raim< 

iiaradise for ch-v er clowns, 


)w troupers were d’hose Ivlizabethan theaters, w^hat gay and 
iter called Pierrot lusty places they must have been' Hig 
e face and frilled public playhcjuses, such as Shakespeare’s 
‘ own stage. Pul- Globe, were not allow'ccl insicle the walls of 
vho may be the London the Puritans saw to that -though 
umbine (korum- in the city proj)er were a few “firivate'’ 
iiidservant, theaters, such as Blackfriars, meant 

very .• * ' * originally for the use of the 

1C ^ 1 * choir boys from the cathedral 

schcxds when they put cm 
their plays. d"he public 
theaters in the suburbs 
were rather rowdy 
jdares, to which re- 
sjiectable women sel- 
dom went without 
masks, ddic galleries 
were full of elegantly 
dressecl and noisy 
!) aristoc rats ; the 
“]>il,’‘ or yard, which 
boasted no seats, with 
roughly dressed and 
even noisier men of the 
|>et)|)le. Young dandies 
>ccasionally sat on the 
tage itself, amused to 
badger the actors And 
i heers and insults and 
ixi.iiM.. rotten eggs often came 

Our own dancers aim at beauty of form and the* actors' way from the 





indeed. 


!• r ’ 1 movement and raiment, but this native of , i 

]»aradisc' for chwer clowns, Kabalo in the Belgian Congo has got himself - 

v\ ho were allowed to make up with ammal skins and feathers to look hke The actors, indeed, 
1 f .1 • 1- 1 « demon, in order to frighten awav tht evil i 

u|) much of lhc‘ir dialogue spmts. Many savages paint or tattoo their s>tcnicd milch nearer the 

and antith as thev went »"<* hideous masks when andiente than to-dav, for 

they dance in their religious ceremonies. , . . i • 

along. the stage jiilted out into 


How Shakespeare Began His Career 

By the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
when the “Cominedia dell’ Arte” was at the 
hcMght of its glorv, the iheatiical revival was 
in full .swdng pretty much all over laiiope. 
In Sjxiin, Lo|>e de Vega (l(")'p^* vd'gal, 
about whom we have a sepaiate story, was 
making Valencia a theatrical center to vie 
with the capital city eff Madrid. In England, 
a lad named William Shakespeare liorn in 
1564, just two years later than the Spanish 
dramatist - trudged up to London from Slral- 
ford-on-Avon and began his career, legend 
says, by holding the horses of Elizabethan gal- 
lants while they alighted at the theater tiooi. 


the stage jutted out into 
the middle of the buihling. with the audi- 
ence on ihrc'e sicles of it This main stage 
seems to have been almost bare of sicnerv. 
But back of it was an inner stage, which 
ccnild be shut off bv a curtain. In it special 
sets were probal)ly arrangc'd. Aiuive the 
inner stage was a balccmy, vchich would serve 
alike for Juliet whispering to her Romeo in 
the g.irden and tor Macbeth watching the 
approaching foe frcmi his battlements 
Abovx' the balcony was a little lower where 
stage machines, such as piillcw'^. were stored 
from its roof lloaled the llag that told London 
a play was being played to-day For the thea- 
ters were unroofed as well as unlighted, and sc 
the plays had to av oid both darkness and rain. 




Photo hy K<irk^f<*ner Out^r 

The form of our theaters is always changing with the 
changing age, and they are constantly growing more 
luxuKOUs. This beautiful lounge is in Radio City 
Music Hall, the largest indoor theater in the world. 
It seats 6,200 people, and has a movable stage which 

This was the sort of theater and audience 
for which Shakespeare and the others of his 
lime wrote. Richard Burbage (bur'baj) was 
the great actor who first played Lear and 
Hamlet and Macbeth. Rosalind and Portia 
and V'^iola were first played l)y some clever 
boy, for not until about 1660 were there any 
women on the English stage. As for the 
rowdy comedy and bloody violence in Eliza- 
bethan plays, it would be relished by gentle- 
men perhaps no less than commoners; as for 
the mighty passions and glorious poetry, 
those too were things dear to the Elizabethan 
heart. So, on either side of 1600 in England, 
another of the world’s great dramatic periods 
was in full swing. 

What Were “the Three Unities”? 

This Elizabethan drama had been a queer 
compound of native miracle plays and inter- 
ludes and chronicle plays with the more 
formal tragedies and comedies of ancient 


rises to bring a whole symphony orchestra into view. 
Its great auditorium is shaped like an egg, with the 
stage at the smaller end, and amazing amplifying 
devices bring the faintest whispers to the last row in 
the topmost gallery. 

time.s. Some Englishmen of the time. Hen 
Jonson for instance, tluuight that men like 
.Shakespeare and Webster, for all their genius, 
were not paying anywhere near enough at- 
tention to A play, Jonson thought, 

shouhl be either tragerly or comedy, not both 
scrambled together, ami it shcnild not jump 
from time to time and |)lacc to |)lace so 
blithely as Elizabethan plays were likely to 
do. He wrote some e.xcellent |)lays himself 
on more or less “classical” lines of this sort. 
At least one of them “Voli)on(‘’’ (vol-po'ne), 
has recently been succe.ssfully revived. In the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries 
England was to liear a great deal more about 
“form,” and “the three unities” of time, 
[dace, and moorl. But these revived classical 
doctrines would come back with the exiled 
Stuart kings from France. 

Th/ee Great French Dramatists 

For during the i6oo’s France had her great 
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(Inimatic iH'ricxi. Her great writers of 
tragedy, Corneille (kor'ne'y) an<l Racine 
(ra'sen')— about both of whom we have sep- 
arate stories- showed a great deal more 
respect for ancient authority than the Knglish 
writers did. Their tragedies are stately and 
rather formal, without comic relief or fanta.s- 
tic flights of imagination. On the other hand, 
there is plenty of comedy in seventeenth- 
century French conuxlies; Moliere, about 
whom also there is a se|)arate story, is one of 
the world's greatest comic w'riters. 

When English Theaters Were Closed 

The middle years of this century were a 
dark time for the theater in Kngland. Civil 
war broke out between Puritans and Cava- 
liers, and then for a time while the Puritans 
were in power the acting of ])lays was for- 
bidden altogether. When ('harles 11 came 
back to the throne at what is called the 
Restoration fiOOo), he reopened the theaters. 

1 hey had thangeo a good deal since Shake- 
speare's time. Siune of the changes had been 
taking jilace naturall\ before the theaters 
(lost'd, some the King and his courtiers 
bn night with them returning from their 
Flench exile. 'The tluniters were roofed oxer 
novN, and the* ])art of the stage that jutted out 
into the j)il had shrunk in si/.e. 'bhere wx*re 
still no h)ollights, and if tliere was a curtain 
it d<u's not seem to have lieen drawn bc^tween 
scenes. Rut .'.cenery was nine li more elabo- 
rate*, lon.sisting often of jiainled ‘'llats,” like 
thin walls, which could be slid back and forth 
across the stage in grooves; such .scenery is 
still used in many theaters. Most imj)ortanl 
change of all, feminine parts were now taken, 
after the French fashion, not by boys but by 
women. 

At Drury Lane and Covent Garden 

The theater in those days was again in line 
fettle. Drury Lane ami C'oxcnt (kux^'ent^ 
Carden, two famous pla\ houses, were 
thronged with elegant young gallants in wigs 
and gay-colored silks, and elegant ladies in 
^owing skirts and, sometimes, little black 
eye-masks. Clirls sold oranges up and down 
the aisles -Nell (iwyn, the ])rettv actress 
who became the King's favorite, got her 
ctart as an orange girl. 


On the stage might strut the eloc|uent and 
high-minded hero of some tragedy or “heroic 
play,” done more or less after the French 
pattern without any clowning gravecliggers 
or other Flizabethan foolery. Or the play 
might be straight frivolity, some clex'er, lewd 
comedy of love intrigue in high society— a 
theme the Restoration never tired of. The 
great Dryden, about whom you may read 
elsewhere in these books, wrote both kinds: 
resounding heroic plays in blank verse or 
rhymed couplet— the French influence again, 
that last, for French tragedy is w’ritten in 
rhyme and “comedies of manners” in j^rose. 
A little later, around lycx), William Congreve 
wrote some of the wittiest ccmiedies of high 
society in the language- “I'he Way of the 
World,” “Love for Love”- their very titles 
tell much about them. 

The Birth of Sentimental Comedy 

'I he Restoration stage had been by and for 
the dissipated aristocracy. Karly in the 
1700's the middle classes began to lake it 
oxer, partly through the efforts of those 
famous writers .Addison and Steele. Plays 
became less immoral, but alas, also less witty. 
Sentiment invaded comedy, till Acts 1 to 
IV were Iikt‘ly to be damp with the heroine's 
xirjuf»us tears and .Act V with the uncon- 
vincing tears of the rej>entent hero. 

Vet in the 1770's there xxas a brief flare-uj) 
of revival in | -lax w'riting, when (iolclsmith's 
“>he stoops to CoiKpier" and Sheridan's 
•‘School for Scandal" were first acted on the 
London sta^e within a few years of each cUher. 
( iot<lsmilh's comedy shows how* good the 
sentimental type may be at its best. Sheri- 
dan’s is more or less in the x\itly Congreve 
tradition; it is so brilliant and has so many 
good acting parts that it is still a favorite for 
rexival. 

d'he eighteenth century all over Europe was 
the age of great actors and actor-managers, 
riiere were, of course, some fairly imj)ortanl 
playxvrighls: Sheridan in Kngland; in Italy, 
Carlo Cioldoni (gol-do'iud (1707-170^0. who 
tried to “reform” the “Com media dell' Arte" 
by making it more realistic; in France 
A’ollaire (vorter'V xvho not cnily wrote plays 
himself but tried to pul new life into the 
cut -and -dried procluclioiis of the state 
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theater, the Comedie Franvaisc (ko'nia'dc' 
fr6N'c£zO» which before the Revolution had 
a monopoly of Paris drama; in Germany, the 
great Goethe (gu'te), who besides writing 
plays worked out a whole system of acting 
at his patron's theater in Weimar (vi'mar). 
But, as you may see, these poo])le were all 
important not only 
for their plays but 
also for their inllu- 
ence on the way 
plays w'ere to be 
acted. And other 
great names, such as | 

Talma in France and 
Schroder fshrO'dr^) j 
in Germany, are the 
names of great ac- 
tors. In England in 
the latter half of the 
ccntur>% Sarah Kem- 
ble Siddons (^1755- 
1831), most famous 
inem])er of the the- 
atrical Kemble fam- 
ily, won acclaim w'ith 
hei magnificent re- 
strained power in 
Shakespearean trag- 
edy . o s t r e - 
ni)wned of all was 
the English actor- 
manager David Gar- 
rick (l 7 l 7 ~I 77 (^^ b> Iliintingflou Art f,'iIleT> 



less edited and arranged than by the form- 
loving eighteenth century. Most of the great 
English Romantic poets wTOte plays, but 
their pieces did not go well on the stage. 
The English theaters had, indeed, fallen into 
a dreary i>eriod of “divorce from literature," 
which lasted till the 1890's. In Germany, 
N on the other hand, 

* not only (Soethc but 
such other great lit- 
erary lights as Schil- 
ler (shil'er) wrote 
successful plays. 
Victor Hugo rlid the 
same when the Ro- 
mantic Movement 
reached the Frenth 
theater. There are 
sejiarate accounts of 
all these men in our 
books. 

On the whole, the 
theater of the mid- 
nineteenth century 
was a rather hum- 
drum, stale affair. 
Still it amused a 
gieat many i)eo|)le, 
and had spn‘ad into 
e\'ery corner' of Jui- 
roj)e and across the 
sea to America. In 
the Mississippi 
Valley, wandering 


.hoissai,! to have 

done more to cle- actress, played Lady Macbeth and other of Shakespeare’s steamed up and 

..r 4V.,. heroines with such beauty and such power that her name is 

Vate the art of the forever linked to the deathless name of the poet. Sir Joshua down the rivcis in 

theater than any Reynolds has immortalized her in painting. This beautiful lloating theaters 

.1 1 portrait of his shows the great actress as ‘*The Tragic ^ , 

other one person be- Muse,*' and is one of the world’s most famous works of art. show’boats and 


.1 1 ponrui OK anowa vuc , 

other one person be- Muse,” and is one of the woi 
fore or since. It 

was of his death that his friend Dr, Johnson 
declared it “eclipsed the gaiety of nations." 

The late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were the time of the Romantic 
Movement. For the theater, that meant a 
great wave of Shakespeare worship in both 
England and Germany. Not that the English 
theater had ever stopped playing Shake- 
Sfveare, but now he was played with more 
impassioned fervor, as by the romantic actor 
Edmund Kean (1787-1833) ; and he was much 


’s most famous works of art. snoW’hoaLs and 

drew up at this 
wharf or that to perform their stilted melo- 
dramas and crude farces. Traveling “stock 
companies" played through their list, or 
stock, of plays in the “ojvera houses" of 
boom towns on the far-off mining frontier. 
One jiopular American actress, Lotta Grab- 
tree, made her first appearance at the age 
of eight in a show^er of gold nuggets. Mean- 
w'hile, in the Eastern states, as in Eurojic, 
play prcducing was being made into a 
large-scali money-making enterprise. 
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All this was amusing and profitable, but 
tocj frequently had little to do with either 
art or literature. And so the jdays were 
short-lived. And nowhere did the plays or 
the way they were produced have much 
relation to real life outside the theater. 

*‘Real Life” on the Stage 

The first and most powerful voice to be 
raised in the coming attack on this unnatural, 
commercialized theater 
came from a country 
we have not mentioned 
.before — Norway. Hen- 
rik Ibsen, who has his 
own story elsewhere in 
these books, is one of 
the giants of the drama. 

'fh rough him more 
than any other one 
man was brought about 
the great revival of the 
theater wlil».h lias 
lasted to our own time. 

'I’hrough his ‘‘social” 
plays, such as “A Doll's 
House” and “(ihosts.” 
he attacked false mod- 
esty and musty think- 
ing in the theater, 
laying the foundation 
for the realistic j)lays of 
modern life of which 
we now have so many. 

Hy his “symbolic” 

(slm-borik) ])lavs, such 
as “ 1 'he Wild' Duck” 
and “The Master 
builder/’ he led the 
way tow^ard the poetic 
or fantastic sort of ]>lay which also became 
popular. For in literature a symbol (slm'- 
bt)l) is an object or person who stands for 
something outside the plot. 

Drama Comes to Life Again 

The first battle cry was “realism” — let us 
«how things as they really are. By the late 
eighties and the nineties the new movement 
was in full swing. Non-commercial theaters 
s|>rang u|) in the leading cities to try out the 
new ideas. The first was in Paris, .\ndre' 


Antoine’s (oN'dra' oN'twan') Theatre Libre 
(ta'ii'tr’ le'br’), founded 1887; next came the 
Freie Biihne (frl'e bu'ne), founded 1889, in 
Berlin. Both these names mean “free 
theater.” At the same time the poet W. B. 
Yeats (yats) and others were founding what 
became the famous Abbey Theatre in Dublin, 
which, though not especially interested in 
realism, was i)art of the general dramatic 
revival. A year or two later the movement 
was launched in Fng- 
land with the L<mdon 
Independent 'J'heatre. 
Perhaps most famous 
«)f all was the Moscow 
Art 'theater, founded 
in 1897 by the great 
director Stanislavsky 
Lstan'is-lav'ski). 'the 
revival reached Amer- 
ica somewhat later 
around 1912. as you 
may read in the ac- 
count of recent Ameri- 
can literature. 

The independent the- 
aters began mounting 
the plays of the new 
realistic playwrights — 
Ibsen, of course; his 
countryman Bjornsen 
(bydrn'sen>; the Cicr- 
man Cierhart llauj)l- 
maiin (ger'hart houpt'- 
man); the Russians 
Tolstoi, Lhekhov (che'- 
kof), and (lorki: the 
Knglishman Cieorge 
Bernard Shaw. In a 
few years they had won 
o\ er many of the commercial theaters. Some 
of the great actors of the later iv^oo's be- 
longed to the i>lder traditions — Sir Henry 
Irving of Kngland, Kdwin Bi)Oth of the 
United Slates, Sarah Bernhanlt (b^‘rti'hart) 
of France. But the gifted Kleonora Duse 
(doo'/a) of Italy llourished just at the height 
of the realistic movement and won fame 
particularly in the plays of Ibsen. 

Long before this the playhouse stage had 
evolvctl into the ]ncture-frame stage as wc 
know it to-day. Footlights had been intro- 



IMiiiio bj I III- I A-1 

These girls are known as geishas (g«1^shA), and are 
the professional, classical entertainers of Japan. 
From childhood they study dancing and singing, 
and learn how to converse prettily. Only by mar- 
riage can they become independent. They look 
demure, but it is iust a part of their art. Recently 
they went on strike for better working conditions. 
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cluceci, probably by Ciarrick, and lliroiigh the 
nineteenth century lighting had improvetl, 
with the introduction first of gas, then of 
electricity. New mechanical contrivances 
were continually ap[)earing: elaborate sys- 
tems of getting effects with color and light; 
revolving stages, on which several sets could 
l)e prepared at once and swung successively 
into place; stages which sank out of sight or 
slid to one side to be reset; domes of silk or 
plaster arching over the stage, which would 
absorb and scatter light so that the audience 
got the impression of looking into deep 
distances. All these devices, and others, the 
new directors used for j)roducing beautiful 
and natural settings. 

Some Famous Experimenters 

But directors and designers of scenery did 
not long stay satisfied with making h(uiest 
doors that would open without swaying and 
honest costumes and make-up that gave the 
“illusion of reality.” In the early years 
our own century many of them began to say 
that the theater should try not to photograph 
life, as a camera does, but to suggest its 
me ning after the manner of a portrait. 
Adolph Appia (iip'pya), an Italian, did 
marvelous things with light and shadow. 
Gordon Craig, an Englishman, produced 
startlingly l>eautiful scenic designs with a 
few' simple lines, managing shadow’ and line 
and mass like a painter. Max Reinhardt 
(rln'hiirO, the famous Austrian din‘ctor, 
e.xperimented with the rhythmic movement of 
crow’ds, actors scattered through the audi- 
ence, a stage with no curtain but sudden 
darkness, and other unconventional things. 

A New Theory of Stage Setting 

Reinhardt’s settings w'crc usually spectacu- 
lar affairs, as when he turned the whole 
interior of the huge Century Theater in Xew’ 
York into a Gothic cathedral as a .setting frtr 
“The Miracle.” But with other directors the 
scene was more often simplified, merely sug- 
gesting the place of the play and if pos.sible 
its mood. The set might even be no more 


than rich curtains, or decorativ^e screens, as 
in some Oriental plays. It might be some 
geometric design of steps and platforms 
bearing little or no resemblance to things off 
the stage, but effectively arranged for the 
poses and groupings of the actors. The 
actors themselves, in certain tyj)es of plays, 
might move in “.styli/.ed” rhythms, a little 
like puppets or dancers. 

What is “Expressionism”? 

In all this there were two general ideas: 
that the theater is a [)lace for srrijif^ and so 
stage designs should be artistically beautiful; 
and that what matters is not our seeing on 
the stage what we can see in the world 
outside but rather our understanding the 
inner meaning t)f a scene or a play. This 
trying to express inner meaning visibly is 
called “expressionism.” Sometimes modern 
playwrights wrilt* jdays that call for a great 
deal of it. How it works out in .some of llu 
plays of Kugene O’Neill and otluT Americai. 
W’Hters, for instance, is explained in the stor\ 
of recent .\rnerican literatim'. 

The Service of the “Movies” 

The theater is still \erv much alivt' these 
days, though .some of the exiilement (»l 
experimentation has died down. Somi'what 
throttled by dictatorship in (ierman and 
Italian cities, it tlourishes in London, I’aris. 
and New York, ami in Moscow, where sinie 
the Revolution a new .socialist art is Ix ing 
born. Unluckily, the best dramatic fare is 
to Ijc had only in a few big cities. But there 
are little theaters, and traveling companies, 
and even a few’ good sto( k companies still. 
And then there are the talking lectures. 
U.sually critii's .speak of them as the 
enemy and rival of the “legitimate” 
(le-jIl'T-mat), or “genuine,” stage. But 
there have already been many very fine 
pictures, which cither do what the stage 
cannot do at all, or take goofl stage plays to 
people who would never otherwise see them. 
Perhaps in the end the theater may find the 
screen not so much an enemy as a friend. 
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SOLON 



t'hoto li> n^rlio 


Legends have a way of growing up about famous 

f ieople —and artists have a way of illustrating the 
egends just as though they were historical facts. 
The scene above, which shows you Solon at the court 
of Croesus, king of Lydia, could never have taken 
place, but the story is a pleasant one, so we shall 
tell it here. Croesus was extremely wealthy and ex- 
tremely proud of the fact. He showed Solon all his 
beauttful treasures and then asked the great Athenian, 
*'Who, do you think, is the happiest man that ever 


lived?” He thought, of course, that Solon would im- 
mediately answer, ”You are!” Solon, however, was 
not a flatterer, and he answered, ”Tellus, the Athe- 
nian.” ”Why?” said the crestfallen monarch. ”Be- 
cause,” answered Solon, wisest of all men, ”he lived 
in a well-governed land; he had sons and grandsons, 
all of them happy, healthy, and virtuous; and he died 
the most glorious of deaths, for he was killed de- 
fehding his country and was buried with the honors 
of a hero. Call no man happy until he Is dead!” 


WHAT DO WE MEAN by a “SOLON”? 

Twenty-five Hundred Years Ago There Was a Ruler in Athens So 
Wise that We Stilt Call Any Good Lawgiver by His Name 


HEX the Athenians counted over their 
Seven Wise Men, they alwa}s in- 
cluded Solon fso'lun). He was a poet 
who had written a great many p<K*ms full of 
praise of his native city or of good advice 
for her. He had also written many j)(x;ms 
about love, though the Athenians hardly 
thought of this as a fit subject for a sage. 
But when we remember Solon now, it is nut 
as a poet but as a great lawgiver. Both 
when he wrote and when he governed he was 
truly a sage. 

Solon was born about 638 B.C., in the days 
before the greatest gloi^*^ of Greek civiliza- 
tion, when Attica (it'I-ka) was still a strug- 
gling city-state, and its capital, Athens, was 


still very much like any of the other Greek 
cities. He left his country with better laws 
and a more democratic government, well on 
the way to her future glory. 

His first great service to Athens he per- 
formed partly by his jioctry. lie was a 
trader, and from every trip he made away 
from his city he came back more intensely 
patriotic. So he mourned even more than 
other peojile did when the fine island of 
Salamis (sill'a-mTs) was lost to Megara (mfg'- 
a-ra). A law had been passecl providing that 
no one should speak of this loss, for the 
Athenians were very bitter about it. But 
Solon, pretending to be mad, went to the 
market place and recited one of his poems, 
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full of fiery words about the glory of Athens 
and the loss of Salamis. Of course a madman 
could hardly be arrested for breaking the law. 
The peoi)le were so stirred by his i)oetry that 
they rose in mighty wrath, chose Solon for 
their leader, and won back the lost island. 

Athens was grateful to Solon and believed 
him a wise man indeerl. 

Soon he was elected ar- 
chon (iir'kon), or chief 
magistrate, and given 
power to make whate\er 
changes Iki thought best 
in the laws of Attica. So 
now the fiery jioet turned 
lawgiver and fulfilled the 
other half of his mission. 

Indeed, the arcluni 
lU'eded the wisdom of all 
lhi‘ Seven Sages to 
straighten out thi‘ tangle 
int(» which things had 
lallen in .Vttica. Almost 
all the money and |)ro|)erty 
was in the hands of a few 
men. The cost of li\ing 
was .so liigh that small 
larmers had to mortgage 
their little |)lots to rich 
men. \ gr(*at many i)eo- 
ple ha<l fallen so deeply in 
debt that they had sold 
themselves as slaves to tht‘ men they lAved. 
Of course as long as they were slaws they 
could not earn mon(*y to pay the debt, and 
so they had .scant cliance of ever tilling their 
own soil again. fhe ])eople were groaning 
in their misery and muttering revolt. 

Solon at once freed all who had sold them- 
selves for debt, an<l forbad<* anyone ever to 
c'lislave a man in that way again. It is sup- 
posed that he also canceled all debts, .so that 
the small farmers might once more till their 
own land. Certainly he left Attica with 
fewer great landlords and more proud free 
citizens. 

And he arranged that these citizens, even 
the lowdiest, should have something to say 
about how the city-state was to be governed. 
He divided all the citizens into four classes 
according to their wealth. At the top were 


the “fivc-hundred-measure men” or lho.se 
who had at least that many measures of 
wine or oil. Next came the ‘^horsemen,” 
Cc'ich of w'hom furnished a horse to the army. 
'J'hird were the *'()\en men,'' w’ho tilled the 
land w'ith a yoke of oxen. Fourth and last 
came the servants, fishermen, and artisans. 

Only men of the first class 
could be archons, and 
only men of the first three 
classes could hold any of- 
fice. But cvery'onc could 
vote. The pc‘oj)le even 
chose the judges and could 
af)j)rove or disapprove 
their decision.s. So it was 
a real beginning of democ- 
racy, or the rule of the 
“demos,” the people. 

Solon made many other 
laws, too, such as the one 
requiring each father to 
U*:ich his .‘ion an honorable 
trade, fhen he w'ent on a 
long journey, to be gone 
ten years. lie had made 
\lh(‘ns promiMq they say, 
to try his laws for that 
many y(‘.irs. and he wanted 
to M'e how' they w’ouKl 
work without his l)eing 
there to adminstcr them, 
lie visited Kgypt, Cy])rus, and Lydia. In 
CVpnis, the king nami-d a city after him. 
When Solon returned home, he found Attica 
fallen again into strife and confusion. But 
soon a friend of his, Pisistratus (]M-si>'tra- 
lusb .sci/(‘d ilie ]K)W'er, and set up a strong 
and wi.se government. This was not a de- 
mcKTaev any longer, but it saved most of 
Solon's reforms and made it p<issible for the 
others to be set up again in cpiieter and more 
normal lime.s. 

Solon lived to a ripe old ago, and dieil 
aboiil 558 n.c\ According to legend, his 
ashes were sprinkled over the island of 
Salamis. But his memory was not to be so 
easily wiped out. For he had engraved his 
name deep in the hearts of his countrymen, 
a monument more enduring than any that 
could be cut in brass or stone. 



Solon is pictured here writing out his famous 
set of laws which was to do so much for the 
downtrodden people of Athens. Draco, be- 
fore him, had given the Athenians a set of 
laws, but these had been so severe that 
they were said to have been written in 
blood. And blood, after all, makes very 
poor ink! 
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Themistocles is making a speech in the market place build more ships, for only behind their wooden ualls 
of Athens. ^^Ships, ships!” he is saying, ”we must shall we be safe from the Persians!” 

The CRAFTIEST of GREEK RULERS 

With Enemies Hammering at the City Gates and Quarrels Eaging 
inside Them, Themistocles Had to Be a Master of 
Wiles to Save the State of Athens 


grccit (Iramalists like Sophocles (s6f'o-kl0/) cians. Tt is said that he knew almost every 

or great j>hilosophers like Socrates fsok'ra- citi/en in Athens by name; and there is 

tez) could nourish. All that gifted nation nothing mort* llattering to voters than being 

might have lain under the blight of P<*rsian called b\ tlieirown names and given friendly 

tyranny; and in that ca^e we ourselves, even advice aliout their little alTairs. So 'riiemis- 

novv, w'ould be living very dilTcrent li\es and toclc's .soon rose to gre.it i>ow'er in the Athe- 

thinking very different thoughts, ^'et this nian ileniocracy. 

very Thcmistcx:les died a traitor to Greece, Themistocles had fought at Marathon, the 
in the pay of Persia. And it w^as the very great battle which turnc'd the Persians back 

trick by w'hich he had saved Greece from from comjuering Greece. When Miltiades 

Persia which later won him Persia’s favor! fmil-tl'a-de/), the hero of Marathon, died, 
As you have guessed, Themistocles was a there was only one other man in Athens so 

strange and wily person. Born about 514 n.c. powerful as Themistocles. That man was 

in Athens, of an obscure and not very wealthy Aristides (ar'I.s-tiMe/), called the Just. The 

fjimily, he climbed into fame by sheer brains two men were about as different as could 


□ 


F TT had not been for '1 hemi'^toch s 
( the- mis' tcVkle/) there might pos'^ibh 
have been no free Greece in which 


.ind energy. High-born and fastidious Greeks 
disliked him for his bragging and his vul- 
garitv. but he was the clevt'rest of politi- 




THEMISTOCLES 


W'(‘ll b(* Aristides, slow, and so honc‘st lliat 
no one ever even dreamed of his taking a 
bribe; '^rhemistoclcs, quick-witt(‘d, impatient, 
and quite willing to use almost any means 
to gain his end. 

dliey both knew that the PcTsians would 
come again. Aristides thought Athens ought 
to build up her army; "riiemistocles was sure 
lli:it the navy was more im- 
portant, both for the Persian 
war and for trade. "Fhere 
eamc a time when Athens 
was not large enough to hold 
both these rivals, and d'he- 
niisloeles managed to have 
Aristides .sent away for a 
wldle. 'riien he fortified the 
harbors an<] bu'It many new 
slr'jis. lie jwTsuaded the 
Athenians to u^e for tliis 
some silver from a new mine, 
allliougli lliey liad intended 
to divide tli^ among 

themselves. 

In 4S0 n.r. the IVrsians 
lame. 'their huge, lialf-bar- 
barian hordes swejit away 
all the (Ireek defenses and 
poured into Atliea (at'l-kat, 
lh.it jiart 01 Cireive which 
Athens rul(*(l. In Athens all 
w'as terror and despair. Jt was wdiisperc'cl 
that even the gods had deserlcsl thc‘ doomed 
c it y. 

'This was the great hour of 'rhemistodes. 
'rh(‘ ora('l(‘ at Deljdii had told the Athenians 
to trust to thi'ir “wooden walls,” and 'rh<*mis- 
todes had always argued that this meant 
their W'ooden ships. Now', at Salamis (sal'a- 
mls), lie was trying to jiersuade all the leaders 
from the other cities of (irc'ece to join their 
forces in battle with tlie l*c*rsians, instead of 
sailing away to defend each Ins own cit\. 
Put thc'y would not be convinc'cMl, and 'Fhe- 
mistodc's knew that if something was not 
done, (ireece W’ould be lost. 

So he sent a message to the I'ersian king 
advising him to come through the narrow 
straits at once and attack, since the CIrc'eks 
were frightened and cpiarrding among them- 
selves. 'rhe Persians attacked, and the 


(ireeks had either to fight or surrender. Just 
as 'rhemistodes expected, they fought, and 
fought so well that they w'on a glorious vic- 
tory. 'J'he Persians were so badly beaten 
that they w ent home — and (ireece w'as saved. 
If th(‘y had w^on, Themistocles couhl simpi}' 
have said, ‘'Sow that 1 have betrayed my 
country for you, what rew'ard wall you give 
me.>” He was wdly enough 
to have thought of that 
\.'hen he played the trick. 

After the war, he played 
another trick for the defense 
of his native city. The Spar- 
tans, being jealous, did not 
want high walls built around 
Athens. But Themistocles 
crguecl iiO h^ng w'ith them 
about it that the workmen 
had time to build the walls 
before the Spartans were 
through protesting. Athens 
bc*g in to be .strong and pro.s- 
perous again. 

'fhe Athenians w'ere grate- 
ful to 'rhemistodes. But he 
was now’ more vulgar and 
boastful than ever, and they 
wi*re sure that he had never 
come honestly by all the 
vast w'eallh he flaunted in 
their farc*s. Finally he was susiiecled of 
being in the pay of the old enemy, Persia, 
and he h.id to llee to escajK* arrest. AflcT 
many adM‘ntures, he made his way to the 
IVirian c nirl. 'Fhcm it was that he re- 
minded the Persian king of how he had 
tried to betray the Greek lleet t«) him at 
Salamis. And the king believed him! M 
lc*ast he paid him gri\it honor. Themistocles 
grew’ rich and jiowerful in Persia, though at 
hc>me he had bt^en ])rodaimecl a traitor. He 
went to li\e in lhc‘ town of Magnesia, where, 
after his death in 440, the people worshijied 
him as a go<l. 'riiere is, hc)we\er, a Ic'gend 
that his last wish had been for his bones to 
rest in Athens, and that his wish was secretly 
carried out. 

'I'o-day it is the lofty Aristides who wins 
the admiration of mankind, and has won it 
through all the centuries. 



li\ Ai iSoiiit* 


Themi«5tocles 1 ^as a very clever 
man indeed. If he had not 
found a way to put an end to 
the disputes of the Greek forces 
at Salamis, the Persians might 
easily have won the day. 





It well for the Romans that they had not yet fighting an army single-handed in order that the only 
learned to build bridges of stone! Here is Horatius way across the Tiber to Rome may be destroyed. 

HOW BRAVE HORATIUS KEPT the BRIDGE 

Whether It Is Strictly True or Not, This Is a Great Story That 
the Early Romans Loved because It Showed the Kind 
of Men They Wanted to Be 

0 ERE is the famous story of Tloratiu^ win* not saft* in her own home. But the 
at the brulKO. It may not have hap- Tarquins would not willini'ly give up a 
pened in just this wa\, for it is really throne. They had plotted wilh Rom.in 
more legend than history; but it is such a traitors to win back their power; and that 
good story, and has been told and admired failing, they had pinned their hopes on \\ar. 
so long, that it seems as real and thrilling a Now Lars Porsena (por'se-na) of Clusiuni 
thing as if we w'ere quite certain it was true, (kla'sl-um), ruler of all the hUruscans and 
It happened in Rome, in the “brave days the strongest king in Italy, had taken up 
of old,’* five hundred years before Christ, arms in their cause, and with a vast army 
Rome had risen in wrath and had driven out at his back was marching u])on Rome, 
the Tarquins — cruel, dark, foreign kings from Early one morning Roman farmers, tilling 

Etruria (e-trdo'rl-a), who had bid Roman their Jields outside the city walls, caught a 
freemen work like slaves on the public distant flash of sun on bron/e breastplates 
buildings and had brought things to such a and spears. Like chickens before a thunder- 
pass that the most virtuous of Roman ladies storm, they fled to the shelter of the walls. 
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HORATIUS 


Within the city was terror and confusion and 
hasty preparation for defense. 'I'he country 
people, who had been streaming into the town 
for days, ever since the news first came that 
Lars Porsena was on tlie marcli, crowded to- 
gether fearfully in the market place. S(ddiers 
rushed to the w'eak points in tlie walls, and 
especially to the woodc^n brlrlge which lay 
across the Tiber Ixdween Rome and the ad- 
vancing enemy. 'I'he ni.'iin army marched 
to a neighboring hill to meet the Ktruscans. 

Anxiously Rome watcluxl the meeting of 
the armies. Then horror cliiUhed at the 
liearts of the* watchers -the* Roman linc*s 
broke, and with yells of triumph the hordes 
of the enemy were speeding toward the 
bridge. 

What could the ])uny numbers of the 
bridge guard do in the face of that assault? 
'They threw awa\ their swords and shields, 
and turned to ilec* for dear life to the shelter 
of the walls. 'Fhe bridge, unguarded, lay 
oj>en like aj» iiiMtillon lu the advancing 
Llru>.cans to enter Rome. 

but no how the* hearts of tlie wMtehers 
must h.i\e l<*aj)ed to theii throats to see that 
I he bridge was not lo'>t after all! One man 
had not llecl. Swart lu Iloratius ('odes 
(kc")'kle/) it was, bniwny \eieran of many 
w«irs, who could sec with hut ont‘ eve by 
rcMson i)f an old spi-ar w'ound receiv'ed in 
«lefeiue ol Rome Hc' was roaring at the 
lleeing guard. 

Horatius at the Bridge 

“Slop! 'rurn bac k he was saying, 
rannot protect Rome from tlie other side of 
the bridge*' ^ ou onlv t>[)en the wa> for the 
ck»gs of C'lusiurn l)o vou want them to kill 
vour ehildren and burn vuur city from within 
the walls.-" Cut down the bridgel Hack 
it to bits I Jiurn ill I will stand here 
and kill the first Etruscan who dares set 
foot on it!” 

The soldiers heard. They fell furiously 
upon the wooden bridge, hacking and cut- 
ting at its beams. Cili/.ens rushed to their 
''id. For very shame two Roman generals 
sprang to Horatius’ side. So the three heroes 
stood, covered with their shields, to meet 
the whole army of the enemy. 


The JOtruscans st capped aghast to see lho.se 
three grim Romans barring the way. They 
hesitated, then made a ru.sh. But the heroes 
defended themselves with skill, and the 
Etruscans fell back. Many a brave Etruscan 
lay dead before the bridge W’as ready to fall. 
'Fhen a cry went uj) that only one or two 
planks remained and that the defenders must 
hasten back to safety. Horatius shouted an 
order, and his two companions ran swift 1\ 
across the tottering planks and reached the 
other side just as the bridge fell booming into 
tlie swirling waters of the river. 

Hut ll.)ratius stood alone, w’ith the Tiber 
behind him, and only his shield between him 
and the Etruscans. 

The Heroic Escape of Horatius 

He was still shouting at them '-insults and 
deliance. They liesilated to attack him. an 
army against one hero. But his taunts wen* 
stinging, and at length they launched their 
javelins. Horatius covered himself with his 
shield and esiaj)ecl them all — save one. 

Fhen he turned to address the riv'er; and 
.Macaulay, who has written the most stirring 
of all the V'Tsioiis of this story, gives us thus 
the wortls he said: 

"‘Oil, 'Fiber, Father 'Liber. 

Fo whom the Romans pray, 

\ Roman's life, a Roman's arms 
Fake thou in charge to-dav. " 

So jwaying. II >ratiiis sprang into the muddy 
stream, despite his wound and the heavy 
weight of liis armor. Cries and groans of 
henror burst from the Romans. But in a 
moment the hero's bron/e helmet a])pearcd 
abovx' tlu* water, and in a few more he had 
swum .safelv to the side of his friends. With 
shouts of triumph they seized him and bore 
him to the Forum. In their love and grati- 
tude ihev gav'e him all the land he could plow' 
around in a clay. 

Some say that Horatius defended the 
bridge altogether alone, and that he w’as 
drowned in the 'Fiber. But it is pleasanter 
to think that the river heard his prayer and 
that he lived to limp about Rome, lame from 
the thrust of the javelin but happy in the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 
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PERICLES 



M X uikI M I 

This painting is called the **Age of Pencles ** In the and artists Behind him rises the famous Acropuli , 
center is the great statesman himself addressing a which owes the beauty and richness of its n^^ny works 
throng of Athenians — poets, philosophers, historians, of art to this great age. 

The MOST BRILLIANT AgE of the WORLD 

At Least There Are Many People Who Think the Time of Pericles 
Must Have Been the Most Splendid That Our Race Ever Saw 


II \T U ihe time the human race 
e\er knc\\ If \ou could ])iek the 
age in ^^hKh \()u would mo-^t like 
to ha\c been born, which one would it be? 
In California at this moment, m Paris at 
the court of Louis XTV, in the da\s of 
knights and chi\alry, in the Augustan p< nod 
of imperial Rome, in the tent of some wild 
Indian? 

Nobody really knows. But rightly or 
wrongly, many a man who ha-^ re.Ld history 
will say that he would rather have lived at 
Athens in the age of Pericles (pCr'i-kle/) 
than in any other place in any other time. 
And certainly that short bright jieriod in 


that lillk cil\ was one of the mo^t lirilhant 
eras that oui rui has f \ei known 

We call It thi \g' of IkrKlts, Ix^caiise all 
through it Pencks was the hading sjnrit 
in the spleiiflid eit>. lie was boin about 
490 n ( , or just at the lime when Athens 
was winning Ik r great \ictorv over Persia 
at Marathon a cil^ defeating a vast emj>irc. 
He was about ten >ears old when the Greek 
fleet humbled the jiroiid Persians for good 
and all at Salamis (stll'a-mTs) So one of Ihe 
first things he learned was that his illustrious 
city had grown free and powerful. He li\ed 
to see It the most beautiful j^lacc in the world, 
and he had a large share in making it so. 




PERICLES 


Now in spite of its glory, we must not 
think that all was joy in the Age of l^ericlcs. 
It was not so for the women, for very few 
women had much freedom in Greece at that 
time. It was not so even for very many 
men, for most of the men in Athens were 
only slaves. And there was a great deal 
of war. Under Pericles as general, 
or under some other leader, the 
Athenians were at war with one 
Greek city or an- 
other a large part 
of the time. Most 
of the time they 
W('rc victorious, 
but by no means 
always. In the end 
they got into a 
terrible strife with 
Si>ar*a, the most 
warlike of the 
(ireek states, and 
suffered great reverses 
but in spile of all that, it 
was a glorious age -an age 
in whi( h art and ])oeti \ and 
])hilosophy lloiirislu'd as tlie\’ 
had never 11ourish<‘<| in the , 




led in every movement to make his city 
gkjrious and beautiful as the home of all 
the arts. 

He w^as rich and noble, but he almost 
always took the side of the plain people 
against the nobility. He helped to give 
power to the popular assembly and to the 
great jury of five hundred men who 
passed on many of the law's and heard 
the lawsuits. He saw that laws were 
made to pay the 
jurors for their 
work, and also the 
soldiers for their 
services. U e 
helpefl to extend 
the vote to more of 
the citizens, anrl 
did many other 
wise things in 
statecraft and di- 
j)lomacy. 

Above all he encour- 
aged the arts. lie was 
a friend of IlorodcUus 
f h e-rod 'o- tils') and Thu- 
c \ did(‘s (thu-sTd'I-de/d, 
two of th(‘ greatest hi^- 



world lu'fore. And in .dl thi'^ 
the leading man w.is iViidi 
Athen.s had no king, for she 
was a repuldic. Slie eleiled 
her ow'ii leaders. Over and 
over again Pericles w as choM-n 
for the leader of tlie ( ity, ci\ il 
and military, and he held the 
Dow'er nearly all his life. Of 
( oiirse he had his troubles and 
his enemies, and of course 


1’* « !«i I \ \i If r"« n 1 « I » 

Does this bust look familiar to you? It is 
a portrait of Pericles, and yet it reminds 
us of many other Greek works of art, 
statues of gods, heroes, and athletes. That 
is because Greek sculptors were not inter- 
ested in making a portrait that w'as exactly 
true to life. They wanted a statue that 
would fit their ideal of beauty. And so 
they conventionalized the face and left out 
all the lines, wrinkles, and quirks of ex- 
pression that made it truly human. Yet 
in spite of that, this head of the great 
Athenian statesman must bear certain 
features of the man. 


loriuns that ever lived, 
who were celebrating the 
gl*)ry of their land. He 
encouraged Phidias (fld'- 
perhaps the great- 
est sculptor of all time, 
in sucli work as his mar- 
velous statue of Athena 
and the building of the 
Parthenon (piir' the-n 5 n^ , 
possibly the most bcau- 


Ihere were complaints and scandals about 
him. Hut he surmounted all of ihcitl, or 
nearly all, and kept on holding the helm. 

Well he might, because he was a man of 
great gifts. A man of fine appearance, he 
was always calm and unshakable. A fine 
general, he was still a good ileal better 
statesman. He w'as a marvelous orator in a 
d.ay w'hen oratory w’as far more important 
than it has ever been .since ])rinting gave us 
Itooks and ncwspaj)ers. He was a ]ihilos- 
opher and a friend of every art. Ami so he 


tiful temple the world ever saw. He fostered 
a great many other buildings and works of 
art. He slimulatetl Soj)hocles (sOf'o-klc/d, 
the most gifted dramatist of Greece, whose 
plays arc still the models of great tragedy. 
He favored a w'hole school of philosophers, 
with Anaxagoras (an'ak-.sig'o-ras) the chief 
among them. All these men looked up to 
Pericles as their great leader, and all to- 
gether made the age illustrious. 

Tn the midst of the unhappy war with 
Sparla, Pericles died of the plague (4J9 b.c.). 
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DEMOSTHENES 



I he t( by Kita 

When Demosthenes was sentenced to death, he fled him step out on less*hallowed ground But Demos- 
to a famous temple There his pursuers found him, and thenes saw their plan, and saved himself from their 
not wanting to break the sacred laws of sanctuary— if hands by taking poison Above, you see him in the 
they could help It —they tried by lying promises to make arms of his enemies at last 


A STAMMERER BECAME the GREATEST ORATOR 

If the Men of Athens Had Only Listened to Demosthenes, the 
History of the World Might Have Been Rather Different 


II) \ou ever trv to talk with pcbbhs 
in your mouth-* Trv it sometime, 
and if there a beach near, try it 
there and see if >ou can make > ourself heard 
above the noise of the breakers Then sec 
if >ou can recite poetry while >ou are running 
up hill These are only a few of the things 
that Demosthenes (de-m6s'the nez) did in 
order to make his voice strong and clear. 
He was naturally very timid, and he stam- 
mered. So it is all the more marvelous that 


A 

he beeamt the grtaUst orator of the aneunt 
world or of the mochin either, for that 
mat ter 

It was not onl> his stammering that De- 
mosthenes htid to fight His life was one 
long and noble struggle from b( ginning to 
end He was born in Athens about 384 n ( , 
the son of a well-to-do sword maker But 
his fathc’" died when Demosthenes was still 
very smaU, and dishonest guardians wasted 
the child’s money, and let him grow up poor 
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DEMOSTHENES 


and in debt. They did not even give him 
much education, although fortunately he had 
one distinguished teacher. 

One day the boy Demosthenes stopped at 
a law court and there heard a famous speaker 
pleading a case. Seeing how that speaker 
held and swayed his hearers, Demosthenes 
then and there resolved to learn to do as 
well. Neither his timidity nor his weak body 
nor his stammer should stop him. And none 
of them did. 

Now it was that he cured his stammer with 
pebl)les and shouted against the waves. Be- 
sides, he built up his l)ody l)y exerci.se and 
athletics, and watched the graceful move- 
ments of actors to copy them at home before 
his mirror. Most im[)ortant of all, he learned 
the art of argument. He would listen to 
loiterers and tradesmen disputing on street 
(orn(Ts for the old (}reeks were a talkative 
lot Then he would go home, think over 
what he had heard, and work out the argu- 
ments lie would La\e used on either side of 
the debate. In these strenuous w'ays he 
o\»Tc*im(‘ all his defects and made himself 
|)erfei t in all th(^ v.iried accomiilishments of 
an orator. 

Dtunosthenes eariK'd his living by w'orking 
in the kuv courts; but he is remembered for 
the .series of wise .ind brilliant speeches he 
ma<le between n.( . and ^^22 n.c. in the 
might ie.st struggle of his life his attempt to 
arouse Athens and through her all (ireece 
to a defense of the gh^ry of (Ireece again.st 
the semi-barbarians from Macedon (mas'e- 
don). He did not succeed in saving his be- 
loved land, but he maile her glorious again 
even in her defeat. 

What Is a “Philippic”? 

Th(‘ most famous of these speeches were 
the “Philijniics’' (fl-lip'lks) -intense and 
stinging attacks on Philip II of ^lacedon. 
Philip was a great and warlike king w’ho 
threatened to con(|uer (ireece and sweep 
away her independence, her dennK'ratic gov- 
ernments, an(l her very arts and sciences. 
Ikirtly by force, iiartly by wales, he first 
threatened her from without; and then he 
managed to get himself made a member of 


the Greek confederacy and threatened her 
from within. At every turn Demosthenes 
thundered against him, warning his country- 
men, who had fallen into weak and indifferent 
ways. “Is Philip dead?” he demanded with 
scorching sarcasm. “Nay, but he is ill 
What does it matter to you? For, if this 
Philip die, you wdll soon raise up another by 
your listlessness.” So scathing wxrc De- 
mosthenes’ attacks that the word “philippic” 
has come to mean any fiery and bitter speech 
leveled at some particular person. 

At first the Athenians paid little attention 
to Demosthenes’ advice. Then, when things 
began to turn out as he had foretold, they 
honored him and were aroused to make an 
effort to fight as he urged against the Mace- 
donian tyrant. But it was too late. The 
struggle against Philip was hopeless. Yet 
Demr>sthenes continued to scr\^e Athens, and 
was looked up to as the leading man in all 
public affairs. When enemies attacked his 
record, he flefcnded himself in a speech called 
“On the Crown,” sometimes thought to be 
the greatest si>eech ever made in the w’orld. 
He told his countrymen that unless they 
made one more mighty effort, Philip w^ould 
conquer tliem completely and set himself up 
as king over them -a thought hateful beyond 
w'ords to the freerlom-loving Greeks. This 
speech has b(‘en called the “funeral oration 
on Cireek freedom.” 

For if the Greeks w’ere aroused at all, it 
was not enough. The days of Greek freedom 
were over. 

In 324 n.c. Demosthenes lletl from Athens 
to escape an unjust accusation. The next 
year he was again calling his countrymen to 
arms. But the ])at riots were defeated, and 
Demosthenes was comlemned to death. 
Again he lied (^22 n.r 1 and took refuge in a 
temple. There. acci>rding to ancient law*, 
he could not be follow’ed. But his j>ursuers 
broke the law’ of sanctuarx’, and came to 
arrest him. “Wait a moment,” he said to 
them, “while I write to my friends.” He bit 
his pen, and then threw’ back his head, hiding 
it in his mantle. When they came to him 
to chide him for a cow’ard, they found him 
dying. 'Fhc pen had been full of poison. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 



I’hoto by Alman 

After his Yictory at Arbela, Alexander spent the winter was from here that Alexander set out to conquei 
at Babylon. Above, you see his triumphal march into Persia; and here he returned to die in the palace of 
that famous city, as one artist has imagined it. It the famous king Nebuchadnezzar. 

The MOST BRILLIANT of ALL SOLDIERS 

Only One Man Has Ever Conquered All the Known World by the 
Age of Thirty-three. Do You Know Who He Was? 


\CE an oracle told Alexander the 
Great that he \va.s the son of Zeus 
(zQs), most powerful of all the gods. 
After that .Alexander was surer than ever 
that he was no common mortal, and that all 
the people in the whole world ought to bow 
down before him. And indeed, though of 
course Alexander was not really a god, he 
was certainly one of the most extraordinary 
mortals who ever lived. His life is about the 
most fantastic talc outside of fairyland, and 
if he had never lived the whole history of 
the world since his time would have been 
vastly different. 

Even in the story of his boyhood we can 
see both his luck and his genius. He was 
born in 356 B.C., at Pella, in Macedonia. 
His father was King Philip of Macedon 


(m;is't*-don), himself a strong king and a 
mighty warrior, who had comiuered and 
added to his kingdom nearly all of Greece. 
So the boy had a kingdom and an invincible 
arm}' ready to hand, and lie must also have 
received some of his genius in war from his 
father. His mother, Queen Olympias, was a 
half-wild Albanian princess with a Jlaming 
Imagination and no scruples at all. And 
certainly if a great warrior ever had a great 
imagination too, that warrior was Olympias’ 
son, Alexander. How else could he ever have 
dreamed of conquering the vast empire of 
the East? 

Young Prince Alexander went to school 
to the most famous tutor a boy ever had — 
to no other than Aristotle (ir^s-tfit'’!), the 
great Greek philosopher who is often said to 
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I hoto l> the National lialleo IwndiQ 

This u a famous painting by Veronese, a great Italian 
pamtf of the sixteenth century. It represents the 
family of Danus being graciously received by Alex- 
ander. But as you can see, the artist has dressed his 
characters accordmg to the fashions of his own day. 
It IS not until quite recent tunes that we find artists 
and playwnghts makmg any attempt at historical ac- 

out the \\hole cit> of Ihehts without a 
thought of merc> But he told his mtn to 
spare the house of the great jxKt Pindar 
He may not have been a scholar, but he was 
no barbarian 

Then he started for the I ast His father 
had planned a raid in Asia Minor But 
Alexander’s dream was no less than the con- 
quest of the whole vast Persian empire, 
which stretched from Asia Minor and S>ria 
to Egypt in the south, and to Northern India 
and the borders of China in the cast To 
do this, he had about thirty-live thousand 
soldiers — and his dream 

Where Achilles and Hector Fought 

From first to last the performance was 
more dramatic than any romance Alexander 
made straight for Troy, the scene of those 
old heroic legends of which Homer has told 
us. There he offered sacrifices to the shades 


curacy When the great plays of Racine and Corneille 
were produced in Par s, the actors appeared m the 
costumes of the court of Louis XIV, even though the 
characters might be ancient Greeks* So when we 
dress Shakespearian characters in modern alothes, we 
are not really doing anything very remarkable, nor are 
we starting a new stage tradition 

ol VcIiilltN (.1 kil c/) ^ind Het lor and tlu 
other gre il (Uad and look lor himself tlir 
shield that was siip|)oscd to ha\e belonged 
to \e hi lies Ihtn he met lh< Persians in i 

fierce ca\alr\ bitlle* at the river GranKus 
(gra-ni'kus), and the chief tains fought hand 
to hand m single combat, as Homer’s heioes 
had done 1 he Persians were put to flight, 
and Mexander gathered his army together 
at a place called (ronlium, to j)rej)arc tt>r the 
next campaign \t a temple in Gordium was 
the far-famed Gordian Knot, which no one 
could untie, but w hich an oracle had prophe- 
sied would one da\ be loosened by the man 
who was to conquer the world When, like 
all who had tried before him, Alexander 
found he could not untie this knot, he im- 
petuously slashed it through with his sword 
He never untied his difficulties patiently — 
he always cut straight through them 
Alexander marched southward toward 
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Syria. At Issus, not far from the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, he met the Per- 
sian hosts, half a million strong, headed by 
King Darius JJl himself. The great king 
tied in such a wild panic that he left behind 
him his luxurious silken tent and all his 
harem. 

Alexander still marched south, through 
Syria and on into Kgyj)!. Here it was that 
the oracle hailed him {is a 
god. Here, Um), Ik* founded I 
Alexandria, called after his 
own name, which should one 
day iiecome the greatest city 
in the world. 

In the spring of 3,^1 B.C., 

Ale\an(ler turned east and 
slru(k at the very heart of 
tlie Persian emjnre. About 
sixty miles from Arbela far- 
be'la) he met Darius again, 
in what has h''''n call(*d one 
ut the “tifteen decisive battles 
of the world ” Darius lied 
with his ho'^ts to the e{ist- 
w<ird, and Alexander follow'ed 
him in oik* of the most e\- 


mi 


tiiiK ( liases in tlio history of hrs WeUme" Alwander" w^uV everyone trembled be- 


Here he held a great marriage feast, with 
the idea of getting his men to marry Persian 
wives and thus make his empire more secure. 
He himself had already married an Indian 
princess, Roxana, and now, in the oriental 
fashion, he married two more of his new 
subjects. The Macedonians did not like 
this, and the murmurs against him grew' 
louder and louder. For there had been other 
things they did not like: that 
terrible campaign in the Far 
Fast, Alexander’s cruelty to 
anyone he suspected of con- 
sjiiring against him, his 
murder of his dearest friend 
in a flrunken quarrel, his no- 
tion that they should w'orship 
him as a god. 

But when Alexander went 
on P) Babylon, he almost 
had reason to think he was 
indeefl a god. For mes- 
sengers iind em!)assies from 
all over the known world 
crowded about him, llattering 
him. Just as had been his 
dream from the time he was 


warfare. At last the (on- 
(jueror came u|K)n his en- 


no one but Lysippus to make portraits fore him in astonishment and 
of him in bronze. One bronze bust ^ 

of Alexander by this famous sculptor terror. 1 here IS no use trying 


enn’s train; but Darius had of fourth centu^ Greece was so to believe that all this did not 
bi‘en stabbed to death by his that, as the writer phrased it, “The go to his liead. In his last 
(..urtiors to save him from JSrwUh'Shtrz'el.s^Md fla\s his temper was terrible, 

falling into Alexander's *0 Zeus, I place the earth beneath my bed rank a great deal too much 
liands. Before this happened, grelt hw many of his sub- 

the Macedonians had taken centuries; but one may hope to find jecls forgot how to love him 
llic* rich cities of Babylon and other bmSs-^such as*the o'lTe^above" learne*! only to dread 

Susa (soT/.sa), with all their him 

treasure. 'Fhe Persian emfiire lay at the Alexander's death was a dramatic end to 
mercy of the coiKiueror. so amazing a life. In 323 n.c., when he was 

Still Alc.xander was not satisfied. He only thirty-three, he was stricken with a 

fought his way east cl(*ar to the Indus River, fever and died. The whole Macedonian 

Fveryw'here he founded cities. Kightcen of army, man by man, filed through his tent 
them he named after himself; one he named to bid him farewell. 


after the horse he had tanic(l when he was a 
boy. And still he pushed on, seeking “more 
worlds to conquer.’* 

Then one day his soldiers rebelled, flatly 
refusing to go any farther. Disappointed, 
still unsatisfied, Alexander turned back to 
Susa, at the heart of his empire. 


'I'hough Alexander’s vast empire fell 
apart after his death, the East and the 
West had been brought together by his 
conquests. It is hard to say how^ history’ 
w’ould have read if Alexander had been 
an ordinaiy’ king, or if Darius had won at 
Arbela. 
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Thundering horsemen, a rain of iron spears, showers 
of arrows as sharp as needles — these were all in the 
day’s work to the soldiers of Regulus. But a herd of 


fighting elephants which crushed and trampled and 
seemed like mountains moving across the battlefield 
was something new to these Roman veterans. 


DO YOU KNOW the TALE of REGULUS? 

In This Famous Story of Roman Valor We Meet a Man Who Chose 
to Go to Torture and Death Rather than Break His Word 


HIS is the story of a man who made 
a terrible mistake, ami then bravely 
gave his life to protect his ca)untry 
from the effects of it. 

Marcus Atilius J<egulus (reg'u-liis) lived 
more than two thousand years ago, in the 
stern (lays of the First Punic fjiu'nik) War, 
when Rome and Carthage (kar'thaj) were 
fighting each other for control of the world. 
He was a valiant and patriotic Roman, who 
served his country long and well, both as 
consul and as w^arrior. Together with Man- 
lius \ ulso he had now been put in command 
of a vast fleet of war vessels. With their 
rows of sweating men pulling at the oars in 
perfect time, the ships moved grimly on 


toward Xorthern iVfrica, where lay the em- 
])ire of Carthage. 

As the fleet lu^ared Africa, the Roman 
commanders rangc*d their ships in a triangle 
pointing toward the enemy. Thus when 
they went into battle the Romans .^plit tlie 
Carthaginian lleet and scattercnl all but 
sixty-four of the boats. Tliese Regulus took 
captive. 

Made bold by their victory, Regulus and 
Manlius carric'd the war to the land, invading 
the (\arthaginians' country. They stormed 
and took a city, burned houses, drove off 
cattle, seized Carthaginian slaves. Every- 
thing was going so easily that they sent a 
triumphant me.ssagc home, and Rome ordered 
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Manlius to hrinj^ hack I lie slaves and half 
the shi|)s, leaving Kegulus to manage the 
invasion alone. 

A Victory Too Easily Won 

But things would not have gone so easily 
for the Romans if the Carthaginians had not 
had their hands full with a revolt in the 
south of their own country. As it was, they 
could not stop the Roman advance, though 
they did get together some cavalry and fight- 
ing elephants and move to battle against the 
invaders. Regulus easily j^ut them to llight, 
and pushed on to seize the city of 'funis, 
'fhe Carthaginians retreated to the shelter 
of the walled city of C'arthage itself, and sent 
messages asking Regulus hir peace. 

It was here that Regains made his fatal 
mistake. Kver> thing had gone so snuMithly 
that he thought he had the enemy at his 
mercy. Jn his ])ride, he offered peace terms 
so harsh that Carthage had no choice hut to 
keep on fighting. Regulus did not dream 
how far his enemy was from being worn out 
and compH’red. 

Meanwhile inside the walls of Carthage 
new couragi* had (’oni(‘ to tln‘ <l<'fenders. A 
(rreek namecl Xanlhijipius (/an thip'i-Cis) 
had taken command of the arm\ , drilled the 
soldiers, and put new heart into them. 

Regulus a Captive 

When next the armies met, the warlike 
array of the eiumiy a^'tonished llu* Romans. 
Not that they were daunted they clashed 
their shields together and sounded their war 
cry as they advanced. But Xanthi|)pius 
knew how to use liis cavalry and fighting 
elephants, and the stoutest courage was help- 
less before him. 'fhirty thousand Romans 
died in that battle, Regulus himself had to 
take to llight. But he was captured and 
carried in triumph into Carthage b.c.). 

Cari'ful historians will tcdl \ou that this 
is about as much as we surely kiunv of 
Regulus. But after it was all over, the 
Romans told the story of his death; and it 
is so heroic a tale that one wamUl like to 
believe it true. 

For five years, they say, proud Regulus 
ale out his heart in Carthage. He saw cap- 


tured Roman standards hanging in the 
shrines of enemy gods. He saw Roman 
weapons flecorating Carthaginian homes. 
He remembered how he had refused a vic- 
torious peace when it W'as ofTcred to him, 
and he feared for what his folly might mean 
to Rome. 

'fhen one rlay the Carthaginians told him 
that they w'ould set him free if he would go 
to Rome and persuade his countrymen to 
make j)eace. Regulus swmre -i. his sacred 
honor that if the offer of peace was refused, 
he would return to w'hatever fate his enemies 
might prepare for him. 

Proud Regulus Returns to Rome 

It was a bitter thing for the j)roud Roman 
to return to Rome in this w'ay. As he drew’ 
near the citv, he refused to go farther, saying 
he was unworthy to enter the gates. But he 
yielded at length, and found himself stand- 
ing, head bowed in shame and sorrow, to 
listen to the Roman senators debating on 
the Carthaginian terms of peace. 'Fhen, lift- 
ing his head in sudden .scornful pride, he 
began to speak. He did not try to persuade 
Rome to [)eace and thus gain his own free- 
dom, he poured scathing sarcasm on the 
lieads of his people, goading them to renew 
the war. “Where is Roman manhood?" he 
cried. “Will no Roman now fight for hi> 
freedom, or will he stand by and see niight\ 
Carthage rai^rd higher u]H>n the shame of 
Italy?" Swxived by his fiery words, the 
.^^enale rejected the jH’ace. 

But Regulus had given his w’ord, and must 
go back now to face the wrath of Carthage. 
'Fhe senators crowded about him in admira- 
tion and sorrow’, offering to send for his wife 
and children that he might bid them farewell. 
But Regulus answ’ered sternly, “1 have lost 
my Roman citi/enshi]>. I am no longer 
worthy i)f my Roman sons." C\>ldly he re- 
fused their sympathy, and, brushing past his 
crowding kinsmen, set his face toward 
(\irthagc. 

He knew' the Carthaginians would put him 
to a cruel death for ruining their ]>lan. But 
his w’ord w’as more sacred than his life. He 
was a Roman, and he never faltered at the 
torture that awaited him. 




HANNIBAL 



l*bot j lUachciU 

It is not often that a little boy of nine swears a sacred sweanng on the altar of his gods never to forget 
oath to avenge his country — and few little boys would Rome's defeat of Carthage in the First Puiuc War — 
remember it later on. But here is the young Hannibal and as you will see, he never didl 

The MAN WHO ALMOST CONQUERED ROME 

A Supreme Military Genius, Hannibal Ranks with Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon, Even though the Cause He 
Led Was Hopelessly Lost 


H annibal was only nine ^\hcn he 
took his solemn vow to spend his 
whole life in seeking revenge on Rome. 
He had pleaded so hard to be allowed to go 
with his famous father, Hamilcar Barca, to 
fight for Carthage in Spain that there was 
no denying him. So Hamilcar (ha-m!l'kar) 
took him by the hand and led him to the 
temple where a great sacrifice to the gods 
was being offered for the success of the 
armies. The little Hannibal (hin'T-bal) laid 
his hand on the animal about to be sacrificed 
at the altar and swore that he would never 
cease to hate Rome and Romans nor pause 


in his struggle to avenge the defeat aiul 
shame his native Carthage (kar'thaj) h.i<l 
suffered at the hands of Rome in the First 
Punic (pa'nik) War. And Hannibal never 
forgot that sacred vow. 

This was in 2^8 n.c., when it was not yet 
clear w'hiih of the powerful cities — Rome in 
Italy or Carthage in North Africa — was to 
be mistress of the world. Rome had won 
one war and had driven the Carthaginian 
ships from the sea; but on land Carthage 
was still as powerful as Rome. Now Ha- 
milcar, the leader of the Carthaginian 
armies, was sailing away to Spain with his 
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little son to conquer that land before the of to-day. Not a suspicion of the bold i)Ian 
Romans did. warned the Rejmans. Hannibal arrived at 

Hannibal fought in Spain many years, first the foot of the Alps in the autumn with a 
under his father and then, after his father’s great victorious army and thirty-seven war 
ricath, under his brolher-in-hw, Hasdrubal elephants, such as the Carthaginians sent 
(h 3 .zMrdo-bill). When Hasdrubal died, in out before an attack, as we send modern 


221 B.C., the sol- 
diers chose Hanni- 
bal leader. He was 
only twenty-five; 
but he had l>een 
fighting since he 
was nine, and be- 
sides, he was al- 
ready showing 
signs of his great 
military genius. 
When he once had 
an army at his 
back, Hannibal 
very soon found a 
way to bring on ^ 
Second Punic W.ir 
so thiit he could 
carry out his child- 
hood vow. 

What he did vNas 
to attack the town 
of Saguntum in 
.Spain in the face of 
a warning from th<* 
Romans, who con- 
sidered S.iguntum 
their owm territor\ . 
lie took the town 
after eight months 
of siege; then Rome 
dcTlared war (210 
li.c.). llannil)ars 
great day had 





l*lll>t<l 1)> CilIttUliol) I'll I 


tanks to clear the 
way. 

We do not know 
just where Hanni- 
bal cros.sed the 
Ali)s. But for nine 
days his men 
climbed in bitter 
cold and snow, 
such as they, wdio 
came from warm 
lands, found hard 
to bear. They had 
w’ith them all their 
baggage, stores, 
and horses, as wtU 
as the elephants, 
who could stand 
the cold and climb- 
ing even less easily 
than could the 
men. But the ele- 
phants frightened 
the native*^, who 
had never seen 
their like before; 
and that was a 
great help in the 
fights the invaders 
had along their 
sleep way. 

So they climbed 
on. Nothing could 
slop Hannibal, 
^len ilied of cold 


Hannibal de- The sculptor of this statue has tried to sho^ something of the or hardship, of dis- 

rid#‘d iinnn nno nf noble character of Hannibal. A wise and courageous man, an - or wounds or 
ClGta upon one ot leader, he might well have conquered Rome if wouncis, or 

the most daring Carthage had been able to giv* him the support he so richly thev fell over cliffs 
. 1 . 1 . * deser\cd. 


plans in history. 

He would take his army into Italy and lay 
siege to Rome itself. But to get to Italy 
from Spain, his men had to accomplish a 
feat never before attempted — they had to 
climb the mighty wall of the Alps. They 
marched victoriously through Spain and 
crossed the Pyrenees into Gaul, the France 


or down crevasses. 
Tradition has it that Hannibal lost two- 
thin Is of his men between ihe Ebro and the 
Po, and it is certain that he lost five or ten 
thousand. When he apt scared as though by 
magic among the startled Italians, he had 
an army of about twenty thousand foot and 
six thousand horse. 
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I'huto 1>> Jtinrhiciti 

Here is Hannibal receiving the Gallic tribes who have to any sort of discipline or restraint - yet Hannibal 

come to join his army. They were a fierce lot, unused never had a mutiny in his army! 


For fifteen years Hannibal sla\e<l in ItaK, 
carrying out his vow. But for all liis genius 
and for all his persistent e, in the end he 
failed to bring Rome to her knees. 

The March along the Amo 

All went well at first. Hannibal \\on a 
great victory over the Romans at 'I rebia 
(trSb'yii; and gaine<l control of all Xorthern 
Italy. He spent the winter there, and in the 
spring of 217 ii.r. marcheil south to Klruria 
through the marslies along the river Arno. 
That was the shortest way, but it was all 
flooded. The soldiers got little food or sleep; 
they rested either on baggage piled uj) in 
the wrater, or on heajis of dead horses. Han- 
nibal, who rode on the one elejihant left, lost 
the sight of one eye. After this terrible 
march, on which many died, Hannibal caught 
the Roman army in a defile at Lake dVasi- 
menus (tra'sI-mC'nus) and overwhelmed it. 
Then he marched on S(»iith. 

The Romans now gave chu'f commanrl to 
Quintus Fabius Maximus. Fabius (fa'bl-us) 
was called “the Ilelayer’" because he believed 
that the l>est way to defeat Hannibal, who 
was far away from his base of .supj)lies in an 
enemy country, was to w'car him out by 


delay. So Ik* ktpt b)]l()wing Hannibal 
around, never figluing if lie wnild h(*lp it but 
aniKw ing the ('arth.igini.ins in e\er> wa\ lu* 
could think of. Oiut* Fabius llionglil lu* 
had trapped Hannibal. I he m*.i was on tiu 
west, a river on the south, the Koinan arm\ 
on the hills to the east, and t>n the north the 
paths to Rome were barred. But Hannibal 
was one of the chweresi masters <>1 strategy 
in history, and man.iged to estapt* — with all 
his booty. He tied twigs to the horns of 
oxen and on a dark night set the twigs ahre 
I'he oxen were then dri\en through the liills 
above the ]kiss th.it the Romans were guard- 
ing. The Romans mistook them for llaiini- 
bal's army, and left llu* jiass to head them 
off; whereujxm HannibaFs men slipjied aw.iy 
lo .\j)iilia fa-j)u'll-a). 'I here they spent the 
winter, their strength growing every day. 

In midsummer of the next \ear (2i(» n.(’ ), 
Hannil)al won liis greatest victory at (\iiinae 
fkiin'e). dlie Romans had put in the fiehl 
one of the largest armies th(*y had ever got 
together, twice as large, tnidition says, as 
Hannibal’s. But Fabius had lieen rejflaced 
by the rash consul \’arro. The invaders were 
a motley h%>st- veteran Carthaginians armed 
with Roman si)oils, Spaniards in purple-cdgcd 
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while linen lunirs, tall half-naked (iaulsfroni 
l)eyon(l the Alps. Hut lh(*y were fierce 
fighters, and when their great commander, 
by l)rilliant cavalry tactics, had surrounded 
the Roman army, they fell upon it and almost 
wijied it out. When darkness came, bet ween 
fifty and seventy thousiind Romans lay dead 
on tlie held. Hannibal had lost fewer than 
six thousand. 


W'ar into Africa, under the brilliant leader- 
.ship of Si ipio (slj)'l-o), later called Africanu.s. 
And in 20 ,] B.(\ Carthage, in desperate 
straits, had to call her greatest general home. 

Kven then Ifannibal did not forget his 
vo\\. In Africa he fought fiercely against 
S(ij)io. He was def{‘atcd at the decisive 
battle of Zama f/a'ma) - again through no 
fault of his ov\n -and barely escaped with 


If Hannibal could ha\e folIo\M‘d up this his life. He urged his countrymen to make 


victory by moxing at 
once on Rome, he might 
have fiillilled liis vow to 
the uttermost and tlic 
whole history of the 
world might lia\e Iktii 
changc'd. Indeed, the 
xiclory did win to him 
(\ipua and oilier cities 
which liad bevn allied to 
Rome, and for two or 
tlirc'c* years hi^ < o '•''till 
lookcMl bright, liut 
Rome ruleil thi* sea, and 
till* Cai thaginiiin si'iuite 
could not send him the 
men and suj>|)li<*s he 
m‘t‘ded. I Ic* had t(» live 
by j)lunder and tt> re- 
truil his armv fiom his 



peac'e, though the terms 
were hard, for there was 
nothing else to do. 
Then, great in peace as 
in war, he governed 
Cartilage. He reformed 
her courts and straight- 
ened (»ut her finances, 
and in a few’ years had 
made C'arthagc so ]>ros- 
perous that the Romans 
in alarm demanded the 
surrender of the great 
genc-ral to them. 

Hannibal lied, and the 
rest of his life was spent 
at one* Court or another, 
always aiding by advice 
and arms the enemies of 
Rome. He stirred u]) the 


Italian allic‘s. .\nd in 
j r 2 n.(\ the tide turned. 
Rome rc'capturc-d Cajni.i 
and gradually recon- 
rjiien‘d the rest of Ilaly. 
d'hi* decisive blow cm me 


This map shows you the two great powers, Rome 
and Carthage, which at the time of the Pumc wars 
were frowning at each other across the "wme- 
dark sea.” Who knows what our own twentieth 
century would have been like if Hannibal’s eipe- 
dition had met with success and Carthage had 
ruled the world instead of Rome? 


kinn of Syria to war 
UK-iiiist Rome, and again 
the \ictorious Romans 
•lemanded his surrender. 
He escaped once more. 


in joS n.r. llanni- Then he M-rved the king of Hilhynia until 


hal’s l)rother, ll.isdrul)al, unexpectedly for the third time the Romans 

brought his armv from S|),iin to join in an <lem.inded that he be surrendered. This time 
attack on Rtmie. But before Hannibal even he did not escape. But when he looked out 


knew his brother had crossed th(“ .\lps in and s.i,v his hou.se surrounded by soldiers, 
safety, H.isdrubal had been met aiul .lefeated he drank the poison which he always carried 
1)V tlie Romans. Hannihal learned the news in his ling .(gainst just such a day. 


wTicn his dead brother’s he.id was Hung in T'o-day we remomla-r Hannibal, not bc- 
front of the Carthaginitin lines. Lookiitg at cause he won success in what he set out to 

it, he stiid, “f see the <UM)m of Carthage.” «lo as a matter of fact, he failed in that, 

T'he next day he withdrew int»> the moun- and Rome became the mistress of the world, 

tainous country in the south of I tab. Here But we remember him for his line mental 


he remained for four vears more, vainly lioj)- qualities, for his deep dox'otion to a cause, 
ing for aid from Rofne's enemies, Macedonia and for his dauntless resolution. Strangely 
and Syria. But the Romans, .suddenly chang- enough, succe.ss and greatness do not al- 
ing their cautious policy, boldly carried the ways go hand in hand. 








Caesar’s army was devoted to its great leader. He ceysfully through one bitter campaign after another 
had shared with his soldiers all the hardships of life Above, you see the famous general ordenng his army 
in an uncivilized wilderness, and had led them sue- to cross the Rubicon and march on Rome. 

GREATEST of ALL the ROMANS 

In the Building of Empire Three Men Have Stood Out above All 
Other Men in History Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon — and 
All Three Have Come to Grief. This Is the Story 
of the Mighty Caesar 


O YOU know where the month of July 
gets Its name'’ From Julius Caesar, 
writer, orator, soldier, and statesman 
of ancient Rome When }ou have read his 
story, >ou will agree that, whether or not 
you like all the things he did, he was cer- 
tainly important enough in hi'* own day to 
have a month named for him 

It was probably in 102 b c that this 
mighty Roman was born He came from a 


patruian, or aristocratic, family, in fact the 
famil> was so aristocratic that it claimed to 
be descended from Aeneas (e-n6'is), the 
legendary founder of Rome, and through 
him from none other than the goddess Venus. 
Most of Caesar’s relatives were naturally 
members of the aristcxrratic party, but one 
uncle by marriage, Caius Marius, was a 
famous sol licr in the cause of the plainer 
l)eople Perhaps it was because of this uncle 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


that Caesar became active in the people’s return aiifl (rucify them one and all. 'J'hey 

party. When the young man was only six- woukl have been wise if they had let the 

teen, they made him a priest of Jupiter. The ransom go and refused to release him, for no 

next year he refused to marry the wealthy sooner was he free than he really did come 

heiress who had been jMcked out for him, back and f)ut them all to death, 

and chose Cornelia, daughter of Cinna Caesar went on to Rhodes as he had 
(sin'a), leader of the people. After that he planned. Jlut in 74 b.c. he returned to Rome 

stood higher with his party than ever. and i)lunged into politics in earnest. Roman 

Hut Caesar and Cornelia had been married politics, in those last days of the republic, 
only three or four years when a confusion of plots ancl 

Sulla, leader of the aristocrats, counterplots, of one ambitious 

got control of the government. leader scheming against another. 

Sulla not only put a stoj) to all ('aesar was in the thick of it. He 

Caesar’s fine political prospects, knew* how to make himself popu- 

but ordererl him to divorce ('or- lar with the common people, al- 

nelia. When he would not do it, though really he dirl not try ver>' 

Sulla took away his priesthood hard to save any political power 

and all hi^ properly, and would them. He held various- 

<ioubtless have killed him too if / ' ^ oHices, in Rome and in the 

it had not been for ('aesar’s rich' //iV ' » f / f/ j I'*'>vinre of Spain, and in 63 n.c. 

and })owerful relatives ^ ^ was elected ^‘pontifex ma.ximus,” 

This unluc'k'- turn of alTair.s, pric.st. 

however, gave Caesar hi^ first \ ^ In the meantime he had made 

chance to show' what a good 1 v», * , friends with Crassus, one of the 

soldier he was. He set out for Here is one of the many ancient ''t'‘ilthiest and most pow’erful 
the Roman arnivin Asia Minor, commonly accepted as nien in Rome. When the great 

and made a name for himself 111 one can be really sure whether rompey (pom p!) returned, in 
the campaign Koinf; on tliore. ge^Ml'! bVt* h^raU ^ campaigns in 

He w'as back in Rome for a the portraits of Caesar which we ih.e K.ist, C'acsar made friends 
while after 7,S n c , wlun Sulla 5et«m.ned m"n wim ^ "'ih him. too. Two years later 
die<l. Hut he did not much like lofty brow, strongly chiseled he managed to persuade Pom- 
the ])oli( ies of his own parl\ at Such is the face we all have in P^*-^ and ( rassu.s tcj make up 
that time, and soon h‘ft for the th< ir cjuarrels. and the three of 

Past again. He intended to ’ th. ni joined to rule Rome among 


go to Rluxic's and .study oratory for, be- 
si<les being a soldier and a rising young statc‘.s- 
nian, he was Ic'arning to Ix' a grc'at orator. 
In fact, it is said that if he had turned lawyer 
he might have rivaled the golden-tongued 
Cicero (sis'e-ro) himself. 

On the w’ay to Rhodes he had a j>erilous 
adventure. Hci w'as captured b}’ pirates. 
While his servants wxnt to gather the ran- 
som demanded, C'aesar set out to show the 
pirates that it was no ordinary mortal they 
had dared to take jirisoner. When he wantcxl 
to sleep, he calmly ordered them to be quiet. 
When he wanted to be merry, he commanded 
them to amuse him. And the astonished 
pirates actually found themselves idieying 
their captive as if he had been their chief! 
Before he left he assured them that he would 


th. m joined to rule Rome among 
them This was not constitutional, of 
course; but the times were troublous, and 
none of tlie three was much concerned over 
the constitution Their rule is called the 
First Triumvirate (t rJ-iim 'vi-rat) , w hich 
means the first rule of ihrc^e men. 

The triumvirs divided the Roman world 
up among them, and Caesar was given Gaul 
This meant a stri]) of land just south of the 
Alps, and any other land beyond the Alps 
that Caesar could win from the barbarian 
tribes that lived and fought there. He set 
out for the north in 50 n.c., and was gone for 
almost ten years, maiching and fighting and 
conquering. About all these Gallic wars 
Caesar wrote a book that is still read in 
nearly every high school in the world. In 
it we read about his battles w ith the Germans 
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Pbotu h> 


In some such way as this was Caesar murdered by 
conspirators among whom were certain of his dearest 
friends. Brutus himself was one of them —which leads 
a cfuracter in Shakespeare’s famous tragedy to say: 
’’This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 


Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 

Quite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen!*’ 


and the Belgians and other tribes, about the 
taking of cities and the selling of the con- 
quered people into slavery, about the build- 
ing of the famous bridge over the Rhine in 
ten days’ time, about the raids into far-away 
Britain, where the half-wild inhabitants still 
painted their bodies blue. Caesar mafle all 
of what is now France and Belgium and part 
of Holland securely Roman. lie j>roved him- 
self one of the great military geniuses of all 
time. 

What Is the Rubicon? 

Meanwhile Crassus had died, and Caesar 
and Pompey had fallen out. Pompey won 
over the senate and arranged that he should 
keep his own army for five years more, but 
that Caesar must give his up at once. It 
would have been bad enough for an ambitious 
man like Caesar to let Pom|xry get the power 
into his own hands in this way; what made 
it worse was that if Caesar went back to 
Rome as a private citizen his enemies could 


make him give an account of all the union- 
stitutional things he had been doing for I he 
last ten \ears or more. He brought his army 
south toward Rome as far as the little stn^am 
called the Rubicon (ro«>'bi-kbnV To take it 
beyond the Rubicon would be against the 
strictest law, and would make C'aesar a 
traitor in the eyes of the government. 

Caesar Crosses the Rubicon 

It was a tremendous decision that Ca(‘sar 
had to make for himself an<l for Rome. 
Kxtiaiming, “1 he die is ca.stl” he led his 
army at ross the st ream (40 n.r.). Ever siia e 
then the making of a decision from which 
one cannot turn back has been sjjokcn of as 
‘‘crossing the Rubicon.” 

Caesar marched on Rome, gathering many 
of the Italians to his standard as he went. 
Pompey lied to the ICast. C aesar struck first 
at Pom])ey’s followers in Spain, then pursued 
Pomf)ey himself to Pharsalus (fiir-sa'lus), in 
(ircece. Iherc they fought a great battle. 
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Brutus IS delivenng his oration on the death of Caesar 
**As Caesar loved me, 1 weep for him, as he was fortu- 

and Cat MI wdii lit iollowcd Puniptv to 
l)ut l)\ lilt timt 1 r tluR his 
cntm\ had lutn niiiidirtd Indilhui h i^ 
It lint Cat Mr hnj^trtd for st\ti il inonlhs in 
I hist in lit d 1)\ lilt ^\llesol the Ik luli 
ful I i^Npti in (juttn ( It o|) ill i (kit V) p I'lra^ 
But linalK ht ton lnni'»tlf a^^ i\ , ind illtr i 
vihirl\Mnd tam])iii;n in iht I a^t I c inu 
I saw, 1 con(|ucitd he npoittd-ht w is 
batk in konu 1 his w is in 4S t 

But Iht >;rtat It idt r hid onU about si\ 
months tt» ht ditt,itor oi soli lultr ot Rome 
Hi was full of plans for imiiroxinp; iht laws 
tUid htautilMiif^ the til\ He w inltil to 
build a gri at hl)rar\ and magniliet nl tt'mpk s, 
and to dig canals in order to tlrain the 
n arshes about the eit\ lit wanted to ar- 
range all the laws in an ordtrB tixle' 

I he tremble was- as mhi know if \ou ha\c 
rc ad Shake sjxrare’s famous pla\ ealled ‘Julius 


nate 1 rejoice at it, as he was valiant, I honor him. 
but as he was ambitious. 1 slew him 

Caesu tint he wanted too much for him- 
stlf \o one i\etj^t him was to ha\c aii\ 
\oite in the go inmtnt and there were still 
min\ who w inltd Rome to remain a re- 
j)ul)lu it Is e\tn s*iid that he exjx^tted to 
Ik \ oishiptd as a god, and had a statue of 
hinisilf sit u|) with till words under it, “To 
the I TKoiKjiu r ible Cio<! ’ He had inan\ 
Intnds who loMd him for his generosil\ to 
liuiitl iiid foe and for his gracious wa\s 
Jiut I M n some eit these* linalh turneil against 
him 

Iso It t ime about that on the “idts of 
.laith in 44 B r , he was murdered at the 
bisi of the statue of his old enem\ , Ponn^ev, 
in the senate house Iht. stor\ goes that 
whtn he saw his tiieiid Brutus among the 
erowtl pressing about him to tlirust daggers 
into his bod\, he cneel, “You too, Brutus? 
Then die, Caesar 







CLEOPATRA 



l‘hotu by Uucbxita 


Time and fancy have woven a shroud about the memory 
of Cleopatra which historians find very hard to pene- 
trale. She may have been merely a clever woman 
whose main interest was to save Egypt from becoming 
a ftoman province. Or again she may have been the 


glamorous, cruel siren people like to think her. Above, 
you see Cleopatra, as one painter has imagined her, 
trying various poisons on her unfortunate slaves. As 
a matter of fact we have no reliable portrait of this 
queen, so famed for her beauty. 


The MOST BEWITCHING of ALL QUEENS 

They Tell Us Now that Cleopatra Was Really Not Pretty at All, 
but Surely She Must Hold the Title of the Greatest 
Charmer in History 


0 OR two thousand }cars poets have 
been dreaming of Cleopatra (kle'6- 
pa'tra). Ihey dream of her dark 
Eg>ptian beauty, of her imperious qucenli- 
ness, of her long slanting eyes with the light 
in them that lured heroes to destruction, 
^"ct Cleopatra was more than a beautiful 
and fatal dream. She was a mortal woman 
and a queen, in Egypt, long ago. 

She was born about 6H n.c., the eldest 
child of the Eg>ptian king. When her father 
died, he left his throne for her and her young 
brother Ptolemy (t( 5 l'e-ml) to rule together. 
Cleopatra was seventeen, Ptolemy twelve. 
They were to marry each either, as royal 
brothers and sisters always did in Egypt in 
those old days. 

But Ptolemy was not willing for his si.ster 


to rule with him, and made W'ar on her It 
was then that the \oung queen tirst showed 
her power over men She met the great 
Julius Caesar at Ale.\andria, an^l though he 
was getting ol<l and bald, he fell helple.ssl} 
in love with her. With his helj) she won back 
her throne. Her brother-husband was killed 
in the war, and cT >ounger brother, who also 
had a right to the throne*, conveniently died 
Some say Cleopatra poisoned him. Then 
she and Caesar went to K«)me together, anrl 
she did not return to Eg>'pt until 44 B.c., 
when Cac.sar was dead. 

Caesar was dead— but Cleopatra, ^‘serpent 
of the Nile,’’ was very much alive. She was 
only twemy-four, and already she knew her 
power. She despised the “barbarians” of 
Rome, but she would use them to her pur- 
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i i I I 

A powerful ofTic oi mu Fgyptian court had bent 
Cleopatra out of the country, wishing to be nd of 
her. but Caesar, when he arrived in Fgypt. soon sent 
for the young queen In order to pass unrecogiuzed 

POM-* Slu vould I ik( no ])irt in ilit w ir^ 
ih it h 1(1 lollowt <I ( ,u s«ir\ 1 ill l)ul sIr would 
win to ]uis<lf \oung M uk \nton\, om of 
lliL 1( idi IS ol tin wai, and bid liim help her 
found don^ llu caMtin slious ol ihi Mtdi- 
til rain in an (nij)ni whiih sliould not he 
koin in .It all, but (ircik How she must 
}ia\c snnltdslowlN to Ik rsi If .^s she thought 
of It King in ihi tool of llu t\tning in her 
l)iigi on tlu Nik sooilicd b\ tlic gentle 
swa^lng of great |)alm leal fans in the haiiels 
of diiskv sla\ 1 s* 

Mark \ntoiu summoned hir to meet him 
and e\plain wh\ she' had not joined tlie war 
She tame* to him lloitmg in a gorgeous \e'sse*l 
and girbeel as \enus, the goddess of lo\e 
Of eoiiisc he fell (omplctcK under her sj>cll 
1 \en Oaesar had tallen — and Mark Vntoin 
^^as \oung The\ went together back to 
Alexandria, and there \nton\ lingeied foi 
li\e \e.irs, forgetting Rome and the war he 
was sui)poscd to be waging Ontc foi a time 
h broke awa\, and c\en went to Rome and 
mairied a wife, the noble Oeta\ia (ok-ta'- 
\T a), sister of Antony’s chief rival, Oclaxian 
Rut soon Antony desorteei Rome and Oc- 


through the palace gates, Cleopatra had herself wrapped 
in a carpet and brought before Caesar, who, as you 
may imagine, was soon won over to her cause by her 
ingenuity and fateful charms 

taMa, and went back to Lg>pt He even 
listened to Clcoi>atra’s plan for a Greek 
emi)ire The Romans said that he was 
bewitdieel 

\t list, in ^2 B I , Octavian eletermined to 
])ut a stoj) to this shame e)f \nton\ and of 
Rome He dedartd war Vnte)n\ and Cle- 
opatra eombii ( ' their fe)rccs to meet the 
attack But C i )j)atra lleul from the na\al 
battle at \ctium (ak'shl-um\ thinking all 
was lost, and Ante)n\ fidlowcd her Xot 
long after, being told that his beloxeel was 
elead, \nton\ killed liimsclf It is said that 
Cleopatra had betra\ed him, promising to 
die with him and then bidding her serxants 
tell him falsely she was dead Ilowexer that 
ma\ bo, slie tricel now to sa\e herself anel 
I gxpt b\ winning OctaMan as she had won 
the others But Oriaxian was unmoveel 

Cleopatra knew then that Octaxian would 
take her to Rome, to walk in her proud 
bcaut\ before him in chains at his triumph. 
So she clasi>cd to her bosom a little deadly 
SCI pent, the Egxptian asp Thus she died, 
in 7,0 i\ c f anel passed into histor>' — and into 
the poi ts' dreams. 
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AUGUSTUS CAESAR 


“I FOUND ROME BRICK and LEFT IT MARBLE” 


Heir to the Mighty Julius, Augustus Caesar, the First Roman 
Emperor, Could Say This of What He Had Done for 

the Eternal City 


I ATUS OCTAVTAWS was only nine- that it was not lonp; before he had himself 
Ivll the great news and Antony and a man named Lepidus 

L_| came. Ilis great-uncle Julius Caesar, (I5p'!-dils) -who did not count appointed 
dictator of Rome, had been This is Octavian, the great-nephew of triumvirs (tri-um'\ er), that 
assassinated; and he, Oc- Caesar and the first of the Roman mem])ers of a louiuil ol 

tavian (ok-ta vl-iln), was family, Augustus, as he was later called, tliree to rule tlie state. 
Caesar’s heir. Caesar had Sndl,*"?* ' Oi t.uian was as 

further <lec reed that his be- the Trojan hero. To remind people of this tierce and ambitious as 

loved nephew should here- ftltu* o*"cupid'^’it\b*e feet oi"u>e'Empero^^ Aniony himself, atid tlu 
^ ^ first thing they did was to 

m conduct a “j)rosc tiption ” 
j! 'That is, in plain woids, the\ 
after l ordtred ever\ one thev feaierl 

1)0 called s and hated to be put to death 

Gaius Juli- ^ Something like -\-;oo Roman 

us Caesar Octa- noljles w(‘re killled, whih 

vianus. It was others wen* (lri\en into e\il( 

the last and greatest ^ ^ One of those j>ros( ribetl w.i. 

of a hmg series of honors that the great orator ('iieio 

the great man had showered When the tiiunnirs thought 

on the lad. Xow Octavkan things \kM in hand 

had to drop his studios, at Iconic*. tlie\ marched 

which he had been working ‘^K^iinst lb ulus and Cassius, 

in the Greek city of Kpirus, and overcame them at the 

and hurry to Rome. His j| battle of IMiilipj)! ^fMiph ), in 

mother, and others too, (Greece. d hen they i)n 

urged him not to accept the JHTyMjr (<‘e(l(‘<l to divide up the Ro 

grand gif t of the rulership of JU man woild among them 

the Roman world, for thc\ ■jj^m Antoin took the eastern 

knew very well that it would lialf, Octavian tlie western 

mean war and all sorts of Lepidus was at first given an 

troubles. But Octavian was Sr HrV unimportant territory in Af- 

determined to accept. jnir rica, an<l then |)ut out of the 

The troubles began at triumv irate altogether, 

once. Brutus and Cassius, ^ .Mmost at once war broke 

leaders of the band who had J Itm W out In'tween Antony and Oc- 

murdered Caesar, held the *1 tavi.in. But presentl> a 

provinces to the cast. Mark Bf J p(‘ace was made'- for a while 

Antony, an ambitious ^ and Antony married his 

and very clever poli- rival’s sister, Octavia. This 

tician at Rome, tried to ^^B marriage, however, onl\ 

treat Octavian as a silly matters worse in the 

child. But the boy w^as end. For Aniony went to 

so far from being silly Kgypt, looking for mure 


Voung Oi*t.ivitiii was as 
rce and ambitious as 


after 

he called > 

Gaius Juli- 
us Caesar Octa- 
vianus. It was 
the last and greatest 
of a king series of honors that 
the great man had showered 
on the lad. Xow' Octavkan 
had to drop his studios, at 
which he had been working 
in the Greek city of Kpirus, 
and hurry to Rome, llis 
mother, and others too, 
urged him not to accept the 
grand gift of the rulership of 
the Roman world, for thev 
knew very well that it would 
mean war and all sorts of 
troubles. But Octavian was 
determined to accept. 

The troubles began at 
once. Brutus and Cassius, 
leaders of the band who had 
murdered Caesar, held the 
provinces to the cast. Mark 
Antony, an ambitious 
and very clever poli- 
tician at Rome, tried to m 
treat Octavian as a silly ™ 
child. But the boy w^as 
so far from being silly ^***"‘" 
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power, Jincl at once fell helplessly under 
the sj)ell of the fascinating Kgyjitian queen, 
(Mcopatra (kle'o-pa'lra). He forgot all 
about war and government, and frittered 
his lime away for years in attendance upon 
the beautiful queen. Rumors reached Rome 
that the two of them were i)lanning an Kast- 
ern empire of their own. I'hen word came 
that Antony had divorct‘d Octavia f(jr ('leo- 
pat ra’s sake. That was the climax < )clavia’s 
brother set out to concjuer Antony and win 
the world for himself. 

Octavian had Rome enthusiastically be- 
hind him in this war. For he had not been 
wasting his time. Me had turned into a 
wise as well as a strong ruler. He had made 
llie frontiers lirm, he liad f)ul flown the rob- 
bers in the hills and highways, h(* had mad(‘ 
Rome cleaner and more beautiful. In all 
these things he hafl been Inlped aiul inspired 
by lavia (iTv'i-a^ the wist' and lo\al woman 
he had married, 'oid by Marcus Agrippa, as 
wisf* and loyal a friend as an\ rulfT (‘ver ha<l. 
Now he ( ruslied .\ntony at Aclium ^ak'shl- 
i-|m», without a great deal of troubh*. both 
\ntony and ('leopatra (onimilted snitidt. 
\n<l Oct.ixian returned honif* to Rome amid 
the wild enthusiasm of the jieople. 

'This was in jo \\a\ 'Fhe gates of the tem- 
ple of Janus (ia'nus\ whifh alwaxs stood 
open in time <»f war, were closed for the first 
time in two hundre<l \ears. 1he people had 
n*ason to hail the new master of Rome. 

Octaxian set about tlie task f)f reorganizing 
the gf>v(Tmnent. For lialf a century or so 
there had been no Roman republic, but only 
a series of military <lictators, usually at xvar 
with <.)ne another. Octaxian now' brought 
back many of the forms of the r(‘]>ublic. so 
dear to the Roman heart. Hut the real power 
x\as from the first in Octavian. I'. very five 
or t(‘n years, whenevcT his term ran out, the 
Senate xvould reappoint him as *'imj>erator,” 
or em[>eror. Unless we count his famous 
great-uncle as having founded the Roman 
empire, he was tlie lirst and greatest of the 
Roman emjxTors. 

In rewTird for bringing peace and giKwl 
government back to his war-torn country, 
the Senate gave him tlie title '‘Augustus,’* 


which means “majestic.” And it is as 
Augustus Caesar that he has ever since been 
known. All the Roman emjKTors took the 
title after him. 

"J'he reign of Augustus, or the Augustan 
Age, is still celebrated by j)oets and historians 
as one of the great periofls of the human race. 
All uj) anrl down the vast empire, ]>eacc was 
reigning the “jiax romana,” (jr “peace of 
Rome.” Xew' and just l.axvs wx*re passcfl, 
anfl it was a fine thing to be a Roman citizen, 
'femples were repaired or built, highxvays 
were laid, magnificent jiublie buildings arose. 
Augustus said lu* “found Rome brick and 
l(‘ft it marble.” Art llouri.shed and blo.s- 
somerl. Liv\ was writing his great histories, 
Oxdd and Horace their immortal pfxmis. 
Virgil was telling the story of th<‘ hero of 
Roman legend in one of the xvorld’s greatest 
(‘pies, ih(‘ “.Veneid” b^*-ne'Td). It w'as the 
Ctolden .\g(* of Latin l(‘lters. 

Vet even during tliis time of jx^ace and 
plentx . tIuTe was u.suall\’ some fighting going 
on along llu* northern boundaries of the 
(*m])ire, x\ilh llie baib.irian tribes of the 
(ierman xsilderness. .Vugustus tried to push 
them baik aiross the Kllx* Rix’er. but he 
could ni>t do it. During the last ten years 
of his life hi‘ had to spend much time and 
energy on the^* wars to the north. M one 
time in \.i>.. Rome wa^' actually in fear of 
a barbarian invasion. Hut that xvas not to 
come for something like three luindred years. 

So the great enij>eror grew old, loxxd and 
honored by his ])eople. They had forgotten 
the cruellies of his xoulh. .\t last xxhen he 
xvas seven tv-sexen years old, in 14 \.n., 

Augustus died. His adoring countrymen 
hailed him as a god, and set up an altar to 
his menmry. 

It is tme of the startling things of histi>ry 
that in this reign, which marki'd the \*erx 
highest ]>oint of Roman civilization, the two 
forces began to stir wliich were some day to 
comiuer Rome. In the north the barbarians, 
xvho wouM later overrun the emixire. began 
to be restless. And in l\ilestine was born 
Jesus of Nazareth, xvhose followers xvere to 
pul an end to the worship of all the old gxxls 
of Greece and of Rome 
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This is the scene st the baptism of Constantine, as time. Often they were portraits of his patrons, wealthy 
one of the Italian painters of the Renaissance imagined and powerful nobles of Italy. For no matter how im- 
it. Here, as in many of the paintings of that day, the portant the man, he would certainly have been flattered 
artist has put in portraits of people living in his own to be shown in attendance upon such an occasion. 


The FIRST CHRISTIAN EMPEROR 


How Constantine Saw a Sign in the Sky Which Led Him to Make 
Christianity the World's Religion 


0 : 


JOUT sixteen hundred years ago, a 
Roman army was sweejung do^^ n over 
the Alps into the plains of Italy. 
Although they were entering the home land, 
they were bent on anything but peace. They 
meant to make their young general emperor 
of Rome at the point of the sword about 
the only way for any man to become em- 
peror in those days. The young general was 
Constantine (288-337), son of the emperor 
Constantins I and of Flavia Helena, who 
later became St. Helena. His rival, who 
claimed the power in Rome, w’as Maxentius 
(mak-s€n'shl-fis). 

Already Constantine (kOn'stin-tln) had 
won two battles at Turin and Verona, but 
he might still have wondered whether he 
could risk a march on Rome. For the army 
of Maxentius was a good deal larger than 
his own. But at this point a strange and 


famous thing is siiid to have occurred- one 
of the little things that come e\ery so often 
to change the history of the world. 

It w’ds a dream or \i-»ion. In it C’onstan- 
line saw' a great llaming cross in tlie sk\, 
wdth the w'orfis meaning “By this sign thou 
shalt conquer.^ Xow’ the cross w'as the sign 
of the new' Christian faith, which had been 
grow'ing so steaflily for tlirce centuries in 
spite of all the tortures that the Christians 
had been forced to face. And Constantine 
felt that if he fought under the cross ho 
would win his way to rule the w'orld. 

So he put a Christian motto on his banners 
and pu.shed on to Rome. He met the army 
of Maxentius near the river Tiber, and gave 
battle. Nothing could stop his veteran 
legions, and the astonished forces of Max- 
entius were driven into the river. In a few 
hours Constantine was victor. He hatl 
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mastered his Iasi enemy in Italy, and was 
now emperor of the West. 

Constantine did not at once become a 
Christian, but one of his first acts was to 
issue the edict of Milan (3i.s)» which put 
an end to all persecution of the Christians, 
'fhey w'cre now to be allowed to serve their 
own Cod in their own 
way. A little later, 
when the Kmperor 
himself joined the new 
faith, the old pa^an 
reliti;io]i was crumblinj^ 
very rapidly. It might 
linger on, h(‘re and 
there, for some time to 
(ome; but C'liristianit\ 
was sDon to e( r4)s(‘ it, 
and to grow into the 
religion of the great 
empire with the most 
momentous results for 
the future of all hurope 
to this day. 

'fhat is why the 
dream of ('onstantine 
is such a famous thing in 
hi>tt)ty. 

Aside from being the 
first C'hristian emfieror, 

Constantine i^ known for 
mativ other things. lie 
is even called ('onstan 
tine the Creat for his 
achu‘vements. In liis 
day the great Roman empire was split in two, 
with one emj)eror in the West and another in 
the Hast. When ('onstantine had made sure 
of the West, he marched his armies into the 
Hast and mastered the \\hole of it. Then he 
was emperor of the entire stale of Rome, 
.\nd although tlie con(|iu*ror did a goixl many 
cruel things, like many another conqueror 
()f that time, he anus on the whole a wdse 
ruler, anrl a very strong one. 

The Great New City in the East 

He moved the capital of his great empire, 
and that too was a turning point in history. 
Ror many a century the city of Rome had 
been the center of all the w'orld. Xow 


Constantine shifted the center far to the 
east, into a place that is now in the land of 
Turkey. There, at the old city of Byzan- 
tium (bl-zan'shl-fim), he built a capital that 
we still call by his own name — for Con- 
stantinople means the “City of Constan- 
tine.” As it turned out, the most important 
thing in this was that, 
with no emiKTor left to 
rule in the West, the 
pope of Rome gradu- 
ally became the great 
power in Italy and in 
Western ICurope, and 
so remained all through 
the Middle Ages. 

.\nothtT great event 
in the reign of Con- 
stantine was the Coun- 
cil «)f Xicaca (ni-sc'aj 
in ^25, over which the 
Kmperor himself pre- 
sided. This was the 
first of the great coun- 
cils of the church. It 
wa.s called to settle 
various flisputes that had 
grown up in the new re- 
ligion, and especially the 
one between Arius faTl- 
us) and Athanasius 
(ath'a-na'shi-us). In 
settling this quarrel on 
the side of Athanasius 
the Council adopted the 
Xiccnc (ni'svn) Crml, which, with a few 
changes, has come down to our day. The 
chunh thus tiK»k the stand that Jesus 
Christ was Himself “very God of ver\’ God," 
“beg*)tten of the Rather," and one of the 
Trinit>^ of which the Godhead is composed. 

Why Constantine Was Called “the Great” 

Constantine was not a great man in his 
own right, lie had no high endowments of 
mind or heart. He accomplished no miracles. 
But he was wise enough to associate him- 
self with great movements and great ideas, 
"rhis iloes not mean that he was insincere in 
doing so. He was genuinely a Christian, 
and served his faith well. 
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There is a very interesting reason why this bust 
of the young Constantine should seem so stiff and 
unreal, and should look straight ahead with a 
fixed, expressionless stare. When Constantine 
moved the capital of his great empire from Rome 
to the East, it meant that the leadership of Rome 
and of the West had come to an end for many 
centuries. And it meant that the supremacy of 
Western art, as Rome had inherited it from 
Greece, had come to an end, too. The Emperor 
was now to be an oriental monarch; and a statue 
of him would be, not a portrait, but a monument. 
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SAINT GENEVIEVE 



Gei vidve of Nanterre, who became the patron saint the Hun was leading his hordes against them. And 
of Paris, is looking out over her beloved city. She it for that and many other brave and holy deeds she was 
was who put heart mto the temfied people when Attila made a saint and is honored still. 

The WOMAN WHO SAVED PARIS 

It Was the Gentle Saint Genevikve Who Met the Threat of the 
Fearsome Attila, Chief of the Huns 


TULA, iho tiTrible fiun, “the stour^p 
of God/' was sweeping d<jwn on 
It Wcis his boast that wherever his 
hordes set foot the grass withered away for- 
ever. C'ity after city had been throw^n into 
panic and despair by the mere news of his 
coming. WTiat couhl Paris do against him — 
Paris, in 450 v.i>. but little more than a vil- 
lage on an islet in the Seine? 

But there was a pale, weak girl in Paris, 
whose weakness came from devout fasting, 
and w'hose pallor was the bright-eyed j)allor 
of a seer of visions. It was Genevieve of 
Nanterre (zhe-ne-vyCv' of noN'lCr'), long 
devoted to the service of Crod. Sometimes 
the people of Paris had laughed at her or 
hated her, thinking her a fraud. Jiut now 


thev turned to her in their terror and distress 
(ieneMe\e told them not to llee, but to be 
of good cheer and to stand their ground Let 
them hope and trust in God, she Stiid, and 
do rleeds of re[)entance and of penance d hen 
surely God w'ould turn the Huns aside, and 
Paris would be skived. So the jx'ople took 
heart, and hoped, and did repent of their sins 
And it was as she had sai(l. Attila (at'Ma) 
unexpectedly turned his hordes another way, 
and Paris was safe again. The people be- 
lieved that (hid had answ'crcd Genevieve’s 
prayer. It was only the first of many miracles 
this saintly w'oman is said to have jierformed. 

It is not quite certain just when Saint 
Genevieve was born or who her ]X‘ople were. 
But her b'rth date is about 422, and legend 
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On the walls of the Pantheon, in Paris, are a series of 
fine paintings showing the life of St. Genevieve. The 

tells tluil in her KirllKHul ;it Nantcrrc she 
leiuled h(T fiiliier s lU^ks. 'Hir hillside where 
the Hocks \v(Te j)asiured is still called “Saint 
(lenevieve’s meadow',” and \ou may still see 
near it “Saint (ienevieve’s grotto,” the cav- 
ern where .she used to meditate and pray. 
It is said that from <*arliest childhood she 
Siiw visions and workefl wonders. When her 
p.irents die<l, she went up to Paris, where 
she lived a holy life, and made friends and 
enemies, an<l jirased against the coming of 
At till, as we ha\e said, 

There is a beautiful legend, quite filled 
with miracles, of how' the holy w'oman once 
more, \ears later, saved I^iris this time 
from the vengeance of ('lovis (klo'\is), the 
lieathen I'rankish king, wliose army lay clo.se 
a))out the w tills of the city. The people 
would have died, the story goes, if (ienevieve 
had not fetched sujiplies from granaries that 
stood far down the Seine. Setting out with 
eleven fishing lK)ats and some* few helpers, 
she ordered the wiiuls to blow where and 
wlien .she listed. Sand bars that obstructed 
the river’s course vanished at the sound of 
her voice, and when she sj)oke the granaries 
g"vc up their store of corn. Py this means 
the doer of miracles, now grown old, again 
saved the city of her adoption. 

All her life, the legend continues, St. Gene- 
viivc worked in Paris miracles of mercy- 


one above shows how the sorrowing people gathered 
to receive her blessing when her death was near. 

giving speech to the dumb, sight to the blind, 
eais to the deaf that they might hear. Those 
strick(‘n with disease .she made whole. Crip- 
ples w'alketl .straight at the sound of her 
voice. I'hc \ery dead she is said to have 
raised to life again. 

So this holy w’oman grew old, and about 
512. in ripe i)ld age, she died. Her body was 
entombed alongside that of Clovis, the dead 
king, who had become a Christian since the 
time when he besieged the city, both were 
buried in the great church which he had 
raise<l to the glory of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
'Fhere the st-jiulcher of the miracle worker 
continued tv) give aid to those in distress, 
and shortly it became a shrine for many 
j>ilgrims. 'Fhe simjile shejdierdess came to 
be the patron .saint of Paris. Twice more it 
is supposed that .slie saveil the city, once 
from a llood and once from a violent 

j)l.igue which ceased suildenly while 

a procession was lieing held in her honor. 
One .splendid building after another has risen 
to house her relics. Tevday they lie enshrined 
in the great church called the Pantheon 

(poN'ta'oN')- 

Ami every year, in that beautiful edifice, 
January is still celebrated as Saint Gene- 
vieve’s festival day, for the Parisians still 
love the memory of the gentle, Christlikc 
woman. 




CHARLEMAGNE 



So great was the power and fame of Charlemagne, that 
even the pope at Rome vowed allegiance to him. Once 
this pope, Leo III, had to flee from his enemies m 
Rome, and he made his way straight to Charlemagne 
at Paderbom, m Germany. The great kmg received 


him graciously, as we can see in this picture, and then 
sent him back to Rome with a strong escorf^of soldiers 
Later, when Charlemagne himself was in Rome, Leo 
crowned him emperor of a new Roman empire Surely 
that was a generous reward for Charlemagne's help 


The GREATEST KING of the MIDDLE AGES 

How Charlemagne Tried to Build Up the Roman Empire Once 
More, Only to Have It Fall to Pieces Again 


S TIIERL An\ possible chance that all 
the civilization in the world now could 
slowh fade awa} , and the whole world 
go back to barbarism^ 

We arc sure it could not happen. We 
simply cannot think of such a thing And 
yet it all happened once before, and that 
fact is just about the strangest thing in all 
our history. Nobody was expecting it For 
any Roman fifteen hundred years ago would 
have been about as sure it could not happen 
as we are to-day. His world was just about 
as civilized as ours is, even if he had no steam 


cngims cind elcclricit\, and of course h( 
thought It w IS going on forevtr \tt in a 
few centuries it was all gone, and the night 
of barbarism came‘ down on the earth once 
more 

Out of that night of the Dark Ages rose at 
last the ligure of a heroic man, one of the 
really great men of all time It was Charle 
magne (shar'lc-man), or Charles the Great 
And for a while it looked as if something like 
the Roman empire might be born again 

This greatest ruler of the Middle Ages was 
born alxiui the year 742 He ha<l hardly 
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any education as a l)*)y, for no king in that one another and swallowing up one another’s 

day needed any. He never learned how to land. Kven the Pope was by no means safe 

write. But from the very first he showed all from violence, and his lands were frequently 

the superb qualities that a ruler of that day invaded by the Lombards and his other 

would need. enemies in Italy. Then he often sent for the 

lie was a big man, and very strong. There Frankish kings, like ('harlemagne, to help 

are stories that he could knock down a horse him light his greedy and turbulent foes. 


with his fist, and 
could straighten 
out four horsey- 
shoes, tied to- 
gether, with his 
hands. Fatii if 
these tales are a 
little fanciful, 
they still show 
what a mighty 
man he must 
have lieen. And 
he had all the 
other gills of a 
great leader and 
conqueror. That 
is why he mas- 
tered the world 
from Spain to 
Denmark and 
from the Atlantic 
to the land we 
now (all Hun- 
gary -until it 
looked as if the 
Rom. in emjiire 
was ( oniing back 
once more. 



Now’ Charle- 
magne w’as a 
supi)orter of the 
Pope. He also 
had a feud with 
the Duke of 
Lombardy. He 
had married the 
Duke’s daughter, 
and then put her 
away. So two 
\ears after he 
came to the 
throne wc find 
him marching 
o\er the moun- 
tains into Italy, 
to assist the Poj>c 
ancl crush the 
Lombards. He 
won a great \ic- 
lory in 774, and 
the Po]H‘ was 
glad to see the 
Duke of Lom- 
bardy submil- 
ling to a Frank- 
ish ruler. 

But Charle- 


1 he kingdom Charlemagne had lived in more peaceful times, there is no telling But Charle- 
of his father, what marvels of learning and happy prosperity he might have been m a g n e S o o n 
1 ] I able to bring to his ignorant and distracted people. Even as it was, r 1 . 1 > 

J ippin, had f»een managed to do much good, for he was a great organizer and a louncl trial lu 
scattered about K^eat patron of learning. As he stands here among the busy h^d three main 
, teachers and eager pupils, he looks both kindly and wise. 

in various places, enemit's. There 

but most of it lay in Northern Frame and in were the S.ixons over in Germany. He fought 
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ippin, had heen managed to do much good, i 
scattered about great patron of learning. As 
, teachers and eager pupils, m 

in various places, 

but most of it lay in Northern Frame and in 
Germany. When the father died, the king- 
dom was split up between Charli‘magne and 
his brother. But the brother was no match 
for Charlemagne, and at his death a few^ 
years later Charlemagne took over the whole 
kingdom. Then he gradually added to it a 
large part of the rest of ICun^pe. 

In those da\ s a king had to sjx^nd most of 
his days fighting, or he w’ould have all his 
lands taken away from him. All the little 
dukes and princes lived in the hoj)e of ruining 


them for ten M*ars before he finally mastered 
them and made them agr(‘e to Ik’ baptized as 
Christians and to serve him as their overlord. 
There were the Moors in Spain, with whom 
he fought in 77S, and wlnun he held back from 
overrunning Euroi)e all his life. .\nd there 
w’crc ahvays the enemies in Italy, whom he 
w’as fighting, otT and cm, for some ten years. 

He held his ow’ii .against them all, for he 
was a great siddier and a much greater or- 
ganizer. Now and then, of course, he suf- 
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fered a reverse. The most famous of these 
came in Spain, when the Moors fell upon a 
rear guard under the command of the famous 
Roland and cut it to pieces. 'J'hat little 
battle has passed into a vast legend ; through- 
out the Middle Ages, and straight down to 
our day, Roland has been one of the great 
heroes of myth. Thousands of poems and 
stories have been written about him; and to 
this very day the favorite book all Italian 
boys, whether in Rome or in New York, is 
one about the hero Roland. You will find 
the tale elsewhere in these books. 

But Charlemagne nearly always won, and 
then he ruled what he had won w’ith great 
strength and wisdom. By the year 800 he 
had mastered ami brought together most of 
what had once been the western Roman em- 
pire. And the \ear is famous because it was 
then that Pope Leo 111 crowned him emperor 
of Rome. 

But the Roman empire was not to come 
back. When Charlemagne died, in 814, there 
w'as no one who could hold his lands together. 
They flew to pieces again, and the Dark Ages 
kept on — slowly, vcr\' slowly, men began to 
str ggle up to civilization once more and to 
turn their lands into the Europe that we 
know to-day. And the Eurtipe we know 
to-day is still a set of separate nations, only 


too often at sword’s points one with another. 
No empire, Roman or another, has ever come 
back. Charlemagne came nearest to it. The 
other men who have tried it have all had him, 
more or less, for the moilcl. The great Na- 
poleon used to dream of being another Char- 
lemagne. So, it is said, did Raiser Wilhelm. 

The last fourteen 3x\ars of Charlemagne’s 
rule were fairh' jx^aceful, and he gave a great 
deal of time to the improvement of his con- 
quests. He appointed counts to rule his dif- 
ferent provinces, and they met once a year 
to talk things over in an assembly. He built 
bridges, dug canals, and aided commerce in 
ever\' way he could. He brought in fruit 
trees from far lands, and tried to imjirovc 
agriculture. Al>ove all, perhaps, he built 
schools and did everything lie could for 
eclucation. 

The list of things a boy had to learn in 
one of C'harlemagne's schools would make 
an\' modem boy turn pale, 'fhere is not 
room enough here even to li.st them. It is 
only fair to say that after he grew up, an<l 
in the midst of .so many cares and battles, 
Charlemagne learned a great many of those 
things himself. He learned how to read 
Latin and even (ireek a rare thing at that 
time But he never managed to team how' 
to write. 
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1 ‘ • I V 11/ 

King Richard is dying, and the man who shot the fatal 
arrow has been haled before him, a ternfied prisoner. 
But for all his faults Richard the Lion*hearted was as 
generous as he was brave. He gave orders that the 


man be set free. It is a great pity that the littler men 
about the King could not be content to obey him. 
for as soon as their ruler was dead, they put this 
poor soldier to a bomble death. 


The BOLDEST of the OLD CRUSADERS 

Surely This Would Be Richard the Lion-hearted, King of England, 
about Whose Strength and Bravery Many a Stirring 
Story Has Come Down to Us 


OEUR DE LION” means “heart of a 
lion,” and it uas a title ^^hlch RkIi- 
ard 1 ol Lngland \\ell dcs(r^ed He 
was a might\ wariior, in stature like a giant, 
cunning in council, and trul\ lion-hearted in 
the held. So to his great Moslem enemy 
Saladin (sal'a-dln) he was Coeur de Lion 
(kilr de le'oN')- 

But his father and his brothers and the 
other kings who fought with him or against 
him could tell a diffeient story. He w’as 
headstrong and moody and unaccountable 
as the wind. One moment, with cool head 
and w^arm heart, he might generously spare 


the lite of a fallen enemy. The next, with 
hot heail and loUI heart, he might kill a 
friend It was lolly to depend on his word 
lie rehelkil against his father, fought his 
brothers, and blew hot and cold with all the 
crowned heads of Europe. That is why men 
called him also Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

Richard was born in the midst of the W’ar- 
like twelfth centurv, in 1157. That w^as the 
time when the kings of England held more 
land in what is now France and Belgium 
than they did at home, and w'ere alwa\s 
quarreling and fighting about it. When the 
}oung prince was only eleven, his father. 
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Manv are the tales that are told of the valor and 
chi\alry of Richard the Lion-hearted on his crusade 
in Palestine, and just as many are the tales of the 

f enerous chivalry of the sultan Saladin, his noble 
(oslem foe The two men had a great admiration 
for each other, and exchanged the most cordial com- 
pliments between battles Once Saladin’s brother 
even sent Richard two magnificent Arab war horses in 
the midst of a battle' Yet, oddly enough, the men 
never met That is, they never met in life but how 
often have they met in romance' Perhaps the most 

King Htnr\ 11 ga\c him the 1 itnrh (iiKh\ 
of Xquitdine to rule as he ^^oul(l 1 he old 
king had never treated his tlder son^ Henrv 
and Cieoffrc>, \Mlh such favor \^hen 

the elder jirinces ic belled against their father 
(1173), M\tecn-v car-old Richard could not 
bear to be left out of the light King Henry’s 
army swept twice through Aquitaine before 
the imperious youngster would sue for par- 
don The old King’s heart was half broken, 
but he took Richard back into favor and 
reinstalled him as duke of the fair lands of 
Aquitaine 

Richard Becomes King 

The young duke ruled his duchy with an 
iron hand He grew so strong that after a 
few years his elder brother Henry, jealous of 
his power, bade him come and do feudal 


famous story of their meeting is that told by Sir 
Walter Scott in **The Talisman,*’ and pirtured here 
Ricbard lay at death’s door with a fever, the story 
goes, and Saladin came to him disguised^as an Arab 
physician Richard’s advisers feared treachery, but 
the King seized the Arab’s wrist and felt his steady 
pulse ”His blood beats calm as an infant’s,” he 
cfied ”So throb not theirs who poison princes ” 
Then he drank the medicine his generous enemy had 
brought him, and soon after fell into a calm and 
refreshing sleep 

homage lo him Hut it irktd Ruhird to 
swt ir dlhgi.UKi to anv m.in W u it not 
enough ih it he w is ilrt uh v issil l>oth to 
his father and to tin king 01 Iriiuc'’ He 
refused Ihtn IIkr w is war, and the 
doughty >oung warrior wint forth jovfulU 
to battle Hut Priiue Henrv marehtd into 
Aquitaine, and main of Richird’s i>tople, 
w€arv of his harsh ruh , llocktd lo He nrv ’s 
stindard Onlv ai<l from tlu old King, his 
father, saved Ritlurd tliat time The war 
ended suddenlv in 11S3, when Prince Ilcnrv 
died Prince Geoff re \ too was dead, and 
Henry’s death made Richard heir to the 
English throne 

But Henry II did not want his son Richard 
to rule England Richard was wholly French, 
and it seemed right that the Englibh throne 
should go to John, the youngest King 
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Henry therefore asked Richard to yield his 
right to John. Can the King have believed 
tliat the high-spirited and reckh'ss young 
j)rince would consent to that? lie had fought 
his father once-- he could do it again. lie 
allied himself with the French king, Philip, 
and together they chased King Henry nearly 
across Northern France, and forcerl him to 
terms. In his father’s very ])resence, Richard 
did homage to the King of France. Ret ween 
grief over Richard’s defiance and grief over 
the treachery of John, who had sought an 
alliance with Philip, too, the old King’s heart 
was broken. In iiSg he dierl, and Richard 
liecame king in his st('ad. 

At once he forgot his friendshij) with Philip, 
and even ndused to marry IMiiliji’s sister, the 
Lady Alais (a'le^), to whom he lia<l been 
betrothed as a (hild. Vet it did not conn* to 
open war, for both kings had vowed to go on 
a cruside to the Holy Land, and they would 
ha\ e to go togetluT. 

When Knights Were Bold 

Those were the dav'^ when a ('hri>tian 
knight thought there was nothing gallant 
or NO wortliN in the sight of Heaven as to 
go on an t‘\pedilU)n to win ba( k Palestine 
from the 'I'uiks by force of arms. It was 
suih an exjiedition that Ri( hard an<l Philip 
were to lead, l ighting the d'urk.s in l^desline 
w«is much mon* to Ric hard’s taste tlian pro- 
.saically passing liws at home, and he was 
determined to go. He had no money, but 
he sejuee/ed sums from his vassals an* I sol*l 
at auction many t)f his titles and lands. Ry 
ii(;r he had four thousand mounted men at 
arms and as many f<K>l soldiers and a brave 
lleet of a hundred traiisp*)rts. On his way 
he stopped in Italy and later conquered the 
Island of Cyiirus. In the sjuing he joined 
the other Christian armies which were laying 
siege to the city of Acre (ii'kerb 

Richard C’oeur de Lion fought in the Holy 
Land for a year and a half. He was a lion 
in battle, and even the French knights ac- 
knowledged him as leader. Rut Richard 
Vea-and-Nay quarreled wdth all his allies in 
council. Philip w'ent home in high tUidgeon, 
and Leopold of Austria treasured a deadly 


insult against the day of revenge. It was 
even whi.sj)erefl, though no one could j)rove 
it, that the Fnglish King had had a hand in 
the murder of the Italian Duke of Mont- 
ferrat— .so bitterly had the two of them 
quarreled. Finally Richard heard that his 
brother John w'as consj)iring against him at 
home, and quickly patching up a truce with 
Saladin, he set off for England. 

That was in (Jctcjber, 1192. But not till 
March, ii()4, did the King reach his kingdom. 
Every route was beset with enemies. He 
decided to go through Austria, and .set out 
in a mf*an disgui.se. Rut the King’s great 
height and haughty air betrayed him. At 
Vienna he was taken, haled before Lcopohl, 
w'htmi he had insulted, and thrust into a 
strong tower on the Danube. The story goes 
that his subiecls llrst learnerl where he was 
from a faithlul old wandering minstrel. At 
all events, after a weary time, the English 
paid a heavy ransom and rerleemed their 
(aptivt' King. 

Rut Riihard did not stay in England. It 
wa.s true that he was really iu>t Engli.sh, but 
French. He left the rule of his island king- 
dom to one Hubert Walter- who was much 
better al stub things than he wms -and spent 
the rest of hi.N life in his ])ossessions on the 
Continent. Ihere he busied himself in in- 
terminable wars with his oKl ally, Philif) of 
France. When the English heard from him 
it was usual I;. because he wanted more 
money. Tn h(‘ heard of a golden treasure 
in the south, and, groaning in his kingly pov- 
erty, set out to get it. Of course this meant 
m(»re war. Rut the clash of lances and the 
ringing of battle-axe on helmet were nearly 
over for King Richard. As he besieged the 
castle of Chains, he was pierced by an arrow 
from a crossbow^, and fell with a mortal 
wound. 

After his death he became a legend. He 
himself had written graceful lyrics, ami the 
pcK'ts and troubadours took liim to their 
hearts. His giant strength, his courage, his 
very arrogance and rashness, were gloritied 
in song and story. People forgot Richard 
Vea-and-Nay and remembered only Richard 
the Lion-hearted. 





Who IS the hero even more famous for skill at archery the indifferent foreigners, the villagers trembling at 
than was Robin Hood? It is William Tell, the patnot what Tell has to do, the fearless lad, far away against 
hero of Switzerland, who was forced by the tyrant to a blossoming tree, and the steady-armed father him- 
shoot an apple from the head of his own son - and did self just drawing his bow. He has hidden a second 
not miss. In this picture we see the nch trappings of arrow in his bosom — for the tyrant, if he should miss. 

The NATIONAL HERO of the SWISS 

Here Follows the Famous Tale of William Tell, the Man Who 
Shot the Apple from His Boy’s Head 


MAX was Striding Into the jniblic 
square of the town of Altdorf, in 
Swit/erland, with hi'* little mmi 
S trong and handiomc, the man was known 
far and wide for his skill with the b<n\ and 
arrowr. lie was now* through with his busi- 
ness in the town, and was on his way home 
to the neighboring \illagc where he li\ed in 
peace with his wife and his two little Ixns. 
Ilis name w'as William Tell. 

On the way acros.s the square he was 
greeted by his friends on every side. Hut 
suddenly a heav>'' hand fc 11 on his shoulder, 
and he found himself surrounded by soldiers. 
He was under arrest. 

Tell was amazed. What had he done? 

Had he not seen the silly Austrian hat set 
on a pole in the middle of the square? Did 
he not know that the Austrian bailiff Gessler 
had doomed all men to die if they failed to 


bend the knee whtn tlu\ passed that hati^ 
Had he not heard tli.it all the Swiss people 
must kneel before the hat to acknowhslge 
the rule of the hated Austrians who were 
opf)rcssing their native land'* 

In the huge crowd that gathen‘d Tell pro- 
teste<l that he was innotent. He h.id known 
nothing of the order, he had not even seen 
the hat. At this moment Uesslcr himself 
tame riding b\. Tell tailed out to him for 
justice, and was answered with nothing but 
a sneer. All the same, (iessler had a (juitk 
idea. He had been hearing so much about 
what Tell could do with an arrow; now he 
would sec for himself! He ruled that Tell 
might go free if he could shoot an apple off 
the head of his little boy at a distance of 
150 pace'. 

There was great anger in the crowd, but 
not a man dared to sf>eak Tell could only 
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refuse the offer. He would not try to save 
his own life at such a risk to lii.s child’s. 
But the little boy knew no fear. Had he 
not seen his father hit smaller tilings than an 
apple, and farther away? The boy simply 
ran to the tree where he was to stand and 
shouted to his father to shoot. 

At last the trembling father chose two 
arrows. As he fitted one into his bow, he 
slipiH'd the other into his bosom. 'Fhen he 
slowly raised his bow and took aim as the 
(rowd .stood bn^athless. The bo\\ twanged, 
and the arrow sjied through the air an<< the 
af)ple fell from the boy’s head, cloven into 
two clean halves I 

The Mysterious Arrow 

\ shout of joy an<l admiration rose u]> 
from the watchers Kven the ama/erl Ciessler 
was about to congratulate the brave marks- 
man w hen he noticed the second arrow, 'i’hen 
he a^'-ki'd vvhv ‘1^*' two arrous ha<l been se- 
lected when there was to be only one shot, 
'fell did not WMUt to answ’er that (juestion, 
and he had to be assured that his life would 
be before he would open his mouth, 

'fhen he torifew'd that if his first arrow had 
deme harm to his little boy, the second w*ould 
have gone straight into the t\rant (lessler's 
heart. In his new nigc* (lesslcr now ordere<l 
Tell uiifier arrest again. If he could not put 
the man toclealh, on account of his jironiise, 
lie would throw him into a dungeon that 
would be worse than death. 

Tell’s Escape from the Boat 

Seized and bouncl, 'Fell w’as throwni into 
(ii‘ssler’s waiting boat. But as the boat was 
rounding the Axenstein, a sucMen .storm 
swept over the lake. 'Fhe men at the oars 
knewv that there was just one man aboard 
who might possibly bring the boat through 
such a storm. There was no other man in 
the land wiio could handle a rudder like 
William 'Fell. At the ])leas of the men, and 
for his owm safety, Ciessler consented to set 
'I’ell free once more, long enough to bring 
tiie boat to safety. But the strong Tell 


steered for a ledge of rock at the foot of 
Axenberg. As he j^assed the ledge he seized 
his bow and arrows and sprang ashore, leav- 
ing the others to save themselves as best 
they could. 

I'hen 'I ell hurried over the mountains to 
a hollow road where Ge.ssler w^ould have to 
pass if he managed to esca]>c the storm and 
go home. Before long, the jiarty of the tyrant 
came along the road, and Tell could hear 
Gesslcr swearing that he would have the life 
of Tell, and of his wife and boys. At that 
moment the patriot ])ut an arrow through 
the heart of the foreign tyrant. 

Then h<* sped home. The new^s of his deeds 
ran through all the land and made the Swiss 
come together to defy their tyrant rulers. 
Before long there was an uprising w’hich 
drove the Austrians out of the country and 
left the Swiss free to rule themselves in their 
mountain home. 

The Death of Brave William Tell 

As for Tell, he lived in honor for many a 
year more. One day when he w'as an old 
man, as we are told, he plunged into the icy 
\ aters of the Schachen to save a child from 
drowning. But the shock was too much for 
the old hero, and he died soon aftcrw’ard. 

Suc'h is the famous story of William Tell. 
It all ha])pened so long ago that we do not 
know now’ ju^t how’ much of it is true and 
how much is Ugend. That is the way with 
the* great heroic stories of old. But it does 
not make very much difference. The story 
would be just as heroic, and just as inspiring, 
if there had never been any such real man 
as Tell. Fhe immortal story has inspired 
many a ]utriot and many a poet, in Switzer- 
land and all over the world. Tn Switzerland 
there are three churches known as Tell 
Ghapels where services are held every year 
in honor of the hero, and there is a huge 
statue c^f him in Alldorf, at the very sjiot 
where he is said to have shot the apple from 
his boy's head. Best of all, the hero is im- 
mortal in the great play written about him 
by the German poet Schiller. 
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Photo b> (jirau lun. PAr» 

It is not hard to tell which is the royal prisoner in curved swords of their Moslem captors, but Louis IX 

tUs picture! Servitors and nobles cower before the stands fearless- every inch a king! 


A. SAINT among the CRUSADERS 

Louis IX of France — St. Louis - Was One of the Holy Warriors and 
One of the Most Gallant Knights of All the Middle Ages 


0 E WAS Louib IX of France, wcll-lovcfl 
and honored by his jieople, and a 
great power in Europe. But, more 
than that, he was St. Loui'*, seer and warrior 
and humble adorer of the cross. To be ]>oth 
a holy man of miracles and every inch a king 
— perhaps no one else so romantically sums 
up for us the Middle Ages, those stirring 
days of faith and chivalry. 

Louis was only twelve in 1226, when his 
royal mother, Blanche of Castile, made her 
way with him cautiously toward Paris, along 
roads infested with enemies. The blue-eyed, 
fair-haired lad was to be crowned king of 
France, now that his father, whose name he 


bore, was rlcad. Troubled days were ahead, 
for this Louis VlIJ, called “the Lion,” ha(l 
loft France torn with quarrels and discontent. 
But the queen mother would rule for little 
Louis till he was grown; and Blanche of 
Castile was (juitc equal to the task. Once 
in Paris, she rallied faithful sulqects around 
her, urging them to dec‘d.s of valor for the 
sake of their boy king. Within a year or so 
she had quieted the country and was ruling 
better than her husband had been able to do. 

Louis was his mother's idol, and she was 
his. She trained him in gentleness and valor 
and religi )us devotion. Then, in 1242, a few 
years after he had reached the age of man- 
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1) t liCri Mt fflri 

Here is Louis as a little lad distributing alms to the was to bear rich fruit m later years, when the King 

poor Thib early training in gentleness and compassion became a very saint for kindliness 

hood iind h ul htgiui lo rule foi hinisi If, he siid Ih h ith 1 d mt out Iroin among the 

|)ut his courigc lo iht l( st 1)\ sub<luing tlic dt id 

nobles, ho h id agiin Intonu restless Next, Ihen he called for the ereiss— ‘ the Cros^ 
lu diove all teireign soldiers oiT the soil of of the \o\age be\ond the se i When it 
1 ranee Fn two ])attles he defeateel the hid been 1 lul upon him, he s\\ore a \o\\ to 
troops of ll(nr\ FIT of F ngland Fhus he had a crusade to the IFoh I^and, anel there 
showed that he' had taken to heart his to deli\ei the' s*iered jdites Irom the hands 
mother^ lessons of courage of the mtidel \fe)hammedans When his 

mothei he im thit he hail s]>oken at last, 
A Vow to Deliver Jerusalem leioued lUit whim she heard further of 

Hut the wars had been xer^ haul, and his \ow ‘ she made as great mourning as if 

King Louis fell despciateU ill One dax two she had seen him dead ’’ 

ladies of the court sat h\ him disputing as Keithing could keep the King from fultillmg 
to whether or not the King still briathe'd his \ow In 1248, fulh recoxe'red Irom his 
One wished to la> a cloth ovei Ins face, sa>- sickness, he left his mother to rule in his 
ing that surcF} he was dead FFut the other absence and look ship lor Palestine 
said the soul was in his bod\ still All this The crusaders oxereame the Saiaccns at a 
King Louis heard, and at last strength eamc battle near Damietta, in I gxpt But soon 
to him to speak the King and almost the whole armx xxere 

‘Tie who (Iwcllelh on high and walehcth stricken xvith disease, and the enemx IcB 
over His people* hath been beside me,” he ui>on them, slaxing thtm or taking them 
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ST. LOUIS 


prisoners. The King himself was taken, and hide or lambskin trimmings. Many of his 
more than once he thought his captors wouhl courtiers went more gayly dressed than he. 
kill him. But after live weary years in ca|>- At table he ate what('ver was set before him 
tivity, he was ransomctl. 'Fhe nobles of without (jiiestion, anil ])ut water always into 
France had got together some five million his wine. He ro.se at midnight for prayers, 
dollars, a tremendous sum in those days, to and every day he heard two Masses and all 
buy the freedom of their beloved King. the .services of the day. When he traveled. 

Even then, Louis would not go back to priests rode with him on horseback to chant 
France, hoping still to the hours according to 

fight in Palestine. But 
before he had got be- 
yond the coast cities, 
he received w’ord that 
the Queen Regent, his 
mother, was dead. 

There was nothing 
to do but to go home 
and rule his troubled 
kingdom. So, sorrow- 
ing for his loss and for 
his hopeless dream of 
taking Jerusalem, he 
returned to France. 

With the strong Queen 
dead, the country had 
fallen once more into 
disoruer, and Louis had 
to set things right 

again. Then for many nan lougnia o.iTiir, me 

\ears he ruled hranct Here is Samt Louis among th« Saracens. Joinville ^msaders once moic 

like a saint and a true (zhwiN'vW'), achrometerof the Middle Ages and a [^>\l to disease. 

I . ,p, , devoted fnend of Louis IX, gives us a very human • • ; . i r 

King. 1 ne poorest |)0- account of this, the most perfect knight of the age Louis himself W’.is 

titioner at his courts of of chiv^ry and the strongest kii g of his Ume. Lo | 

was a head taller than any of his knights, Joinville ... 

justice was sure or a says, and hia saintliness did not keep him from plague, and W'lthui a 
hearing. The King beta* .s br.v. .s Oton. ^ h.Wng .n 

himself visitc<l the sick, dead. Ih- had rau.s<'d 


hide or lambskin trimmings. Many of his 
courtiers w'eiit more gayly dressed than he. 
At table he ate whaU'ver w’as set before him 
without lyueslion, and ])ut water always into 
his wdne. He ro.se at midnight for j)rayers, 
and every day he heard two Masses and all 
the .services of the day. When he traveled, 
priests rode with him on horseback to chant 
the hours according to 
the ritual of the church. 

The lime cameat last 
when the warrior-saint 
could not longer resist 
his w'ish to set out on 
another crusade. 
Though he w’as none 
too strong in body, and 
though all his coun- 
selors urged him not to 
go, set out he W'ould. 
Early in July, 1270, he 
landed in riinis, on flie 
northern coast of Af- 
rica, at the head of a 
small band c^f crusad- 
ers, again on the viay 
to tlie Holy Land. 
But evdi })(*fore they 
had fought a battle, iht‘ 

' th# Tmnvill^ CrUSadlTS OFlCe mOIC 


and often gave food and drink to the needy 
with his own hand. Kv'ery day broken old 
men would be fed v/ith the same meats 
that the King ate, and wouhl be given 
money before they went aw'ay. Many were 
the hospitals and monasteries built by the 
royal saint. Yet ahvays he kept his kingly 
state, and his court was more magnificent 
than any French court before it. 

The King himself, however, did not dress 
in magnificent state nor eat of the splendid 
banquets. His garments were not trimmed 
wdth the fashionable beaver or scjuirrel, nor 
made of scarlet, nor decked in gold; they 
were plain gray or blue cloth, with deer's 


dead. He had caused 
himself to be laid on a bed of ashes, and ha<l 
crossed his hands upon his lireast and given 
up the ghost. ‘^Xnd it w'as at the same hour,” 
adds a i)ious c hronirler, “that the Son of (lod 
died upon th(‘ cross for the worhl’s salvation.” 

Louis Becomes a Saint 

Thus died Louis IX, tlower of the faith 
and chivalry (if France. I'wenty-seven years 
after his death he w'as formally made a saint 
of the church; .shrines were built to him, and 
prayers offered for his intercession, and long 
afterward a great city was named for him in 
far-off America, which had not even been 
discovered when he died. 



WILLIAM WALLACE 



Suppose that just as you were hauling in the last of a 
day’s catch of fine fish, some insolent foreign soldiers 
should come up and demand the whole lot of them. 


How should you feel? William Wallace was so en- 
raged that he struck out with his fishing pole — and 
so started on his career as a rebel hero. 


A BRAVE HERO of OLD SCOTLAND 

William Wallace Is a Name to Rouse the Blood of Every 
Loyal Scot to This Day 


LL throuj^h this story you nuist <io 
your ]»csi lo ivnu-nilRM* ilia I seven 
hundreii years a'^o the lainl oi Scot- 
land, now llie home t)f a sliinly and very 
peaceful peojile, was one of the mo’^l hhuxl- 
soaked countries that the world has ever 
seen. 'Ihere was constant war anions its 
many clans, somelim(‘s in open hat lie and 
sometimes in sly li/^hliiijyj within its mountain 
forests, and there was constant ctmiliet of 
all or many of the Scots with the Kn^lishmen 
who claimed to viwn ami ruh* the land. And 
whenever the hardy Scots went lo war they 
did it thoroughly; no American Jndian over 
lought more furiously. 

All these things will help us Xo undcrstaml 
the talc of the great Scottish hero of whom 
W'c are now going to tell. His name is 
William Wallace. 


Xow tluTe a great deal of his story of 
which we are none too certain. All the 
jurl of it that is real history is sure enough, 
and that is suhicient to make him a great 
hero. Hut all the rest has come down lo 
us in poetry and k'gend, and wdiile we can 
hardly say tliat any of it is mere fiction, we 
are not quite sure how much of it is actual 
fact. We shall tell the story as the worhl 
will always tell it, and the surest thing alnnit 
it is that it will ^how the kind of man that 
Wallace was, even when nnc are not certain 
about every single incivlent in his life. 

William Wallace was born about i:?70. 
lie was not a lord of the land, as any great 
hero of those days was expected to be. 
He was only a knight. Of his chihlhood we 
know next to nothing. We are certain that 
he grew \\\) into a tall and very powerful 






WILLIAM WALLACE 



The English could capture Wallace only through the 
treachery of one he thought his friend. When the 
traitor had done his black deed, soldiers came and 

man, and a <lashing and inspiring leader. 
No other sort of man could have done what 
he di 1 in those <lays. Those were not the 
days* when a man a little over feet tall 
could be a Napoleon. And we may also be 
pretty sure that from his childhood up the 
boy was bred to hate the Knglishmcn who 
were oppressing his land. 

Wallace's First Battle 

The stoiy' goes that it was a fishing trij> 
which started him on his career as an aveng- 
ing hero. A parly of English soldiers ha<i 
stopped him and rlemanded his day’s catch 
of wriggling beauties. The y<juth sain they 
might have a share of his prize if they w'ould 
ask politely. Then a soldier’s hand flew 
to his sword. But before he could draw it, 
the young man's stout fishing pole came 
down over his head, and the soldier never 
spoke again. 

We are not sure whether that really hap- 
pened. We are only sure that twenty things 
like it must have happened. 

Then we arc told that one day Wallace 
went out for a walk in a fine green suit, with 
a sword at his side, and that an Englishman 
who met him told him no Scot had any 
business strutting around in such fine 


surrounded Wallace as he slept. How terrible an 
awakening that would be — to open your eyes on a 
ring of foes and feel in vain for your sword I 

clothes. In a moment there was another 
Englishman whose liy)s were sealed. 

Of course a man who did this sort of thing 
harl to get away. Wallace is sai<l to have 
rushed home to tell his wife farewell, and 
then to hav'e made off for the woods. And 
we are told that the soldiers dashed into the 
hini''>e and seized the wife whom he had left 
behind him and that when she would not 
tell where he had gone, tliey stabbed her to 
death. 

Wallace Becomes an Outlaw 

Certainly Wallace was now' an outlaw in 
the woods. He was joined by a band of the 
humbler Scots — for the nobles would seldom 
follow' him, because he was not a man of 
high birth — and he and all of his men w'ere 
thirsting for vengeance on their oppressors. 
The band marched on the town and burst 
into the house of the man who had killed 
Lady Wallace. They slew him as he lay 
asleep. In the uproar that followed the 
I}eople of the town rose to the aid of Wallace 
against the English who were trying to 
seize him. In the morning there were many 
dead, and Wallace was the master of the 
place. 

Very soon the brave outlaw, still a very 
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r\)ung man, had gathered a large force round 
lini, and the English were doing all they 
:oukl to entrap him. They tried in many 
vays to do it. Among other things they 
railed a meeting at the town of Ayr, claim- 
ng that they wanted to make [>eace. 'I'hen 
hey seized and hanged every Scot who came 


rebel, and the two armies met in rleadly 
battle at Stirling. 

Wallace had the fewer soldiers, but the 
lietter position. He had taken u\> his stand 
on one side of a river across which there 
was only one narrow bridge; and since many 
of his men ucre hidden, the English com- 



Vhen his captors had taken Wallace to London, they 
et him on a scaffold in the Great Hall of Westminster, 
0 stand his trial. On his head they put a crown of 

o the meeting. Walkue ^^as late for the 
inrting, and \\as warned in time. He 
;athered his men, came into the town by 
light, and put a mark on every house in 
\hich an Englishman w.i.s sleeping. And 
•very house was set mi fire, while Wallace 
Liid his men stood by to see that none es- 
aped the tlames alive 'I'litit w\is called the 
‘lilack Parliament of \\ r ” 

The Battle of Stirling 

Hy this time we are well on the ground 
)f know'n history, for the deeds of Wallace 
lad stirred up the English king, Edw\ard I, 
o send a groat army against him. Wallace 
lad been taking one castle after another in 
Scotland, holding them when he could and 
lestroying them when he did not have men 
jnough to leave as a guard over them. The 
Cing sent a large army to put a slop to the 


laurel, mocking him because they said he had boasted 
that some day he would wear a crown in that very 
place. Then they condemned him to death. 

mander could t\oI tell how' strong the hostile 
force was. Tlie commander first offered 
jH*ace to Wallace; he received the haughty 
reply that \Vallace had come for war. ami 
wouUl ha\e nothing else. Then the 1 ngli^-h 
commander began to send his men in a thin 
line over the bridge. Xot a Scot mo\ed 
until about half the English troops had come 
across. Then they dashed down fiom their 
hill abene, seized the end of the biidge to 
keep back all the other Engli'^hmen, and fell 
upon all those who were already o\cr 1 he 
result w'as a terrible slaughter and rout 
Scotland rang w'ith joy. The power of 
the English was broken. Wallace was made 
the guardian of his country, and for the 
brief time he remained in iH)wer he ruled it 
wisely. But tliough he w'as the hero of the 
people, he was never the man for most of 
the nobles, who were jealous of him And 





ROBERT BRUCE 


now King Kchvani was heading north in 
person, with another great army to over- 
throw him. 

With all the forces he could gather, Wallace 
knew he could not match the formidable 
English troops that were now coming. He 
harried them here and there in little skir- 
mishes; but without risking a pitched battle, 
he retired slowly before them, leaving not 
a morsel for them to eat in the lands he gave 
up. He hoped to starve them out and to 
worry them till they were lieartily tired of 
j)ursuing a man whom they could never 
catch. And he almost succeetled. The 
King of England was just about to give up 
the hopeless chase, when some jealous 
enemies of Wallace came and told him how 
lie could reach the great leader. The result 
was the Battle of Falkirk. 

The Scots fought fiercely, but the battle 
was hopeless for them from the start. The 
nobles on their side had deserted, leaving 
only the foot soldiers to opfiosc the British 
horsemen. 

All of these things ha<l taken only a ver>' 


short time. 'Fhe battle at Stirling had been 
fought on September ii, 1297, and the one at 
Falkirk on July 22, 1298. So Wallace was 
still less than thirty years old when he rc- 
signe<l as guardian of his country, and with 
the remnant of his troops went once more 
into a wild life in the wt>ods. He .still made 
such trouble as he could, in raids from time 
to time u]>on the English; and though there 
was a price uptin his head, he was too clever 
to be ca]>tured by any fair means. 

At last one of his trusted friends seems 
to have betrayed his hiding jdace. He 
awoke one night to find that he w;is sur- 
rounded by armed men, and his sword and 
dagger gone, liy a lonely way he was led 
out of the country, in order that no l)and 
of friends might rise up and set him free, 
and was taken to London. "Fhere he was 
at once tried as a traitor. He replied that 
he ct)uld not be a traitor to a king whom 
he luul never promised to serve or ob(‘y. 
But no such answer was likely to delay the 
cruel death awaiting him on that very day 

August 2^, 1^05. 


The GREATEST HERO of the SCOTS 


The Noble Tale of Robert the Bruce, Greatest of Scotland's Kinas 


S A little hut hidden away in a dark 
forest a young man lay down in 
despair. He had done all he rouM 
to set his land of Scotland fri’c from it^ 
English lots. Tlul lit- liad beoii iifjjit-ri h\ 
the English armies in six dilTerenl battles, 
and now he had very nearly lost hoj)e. 

In this mood he caught sight of a spider 
above his head, doing its be.st to swing by 
its thread from one rafter to another. Si.x 
times the little creature swung and niisse<l. 
Six times —just the number of his battles! 
If that little insect can try again, the young 
man thought, then surely so can I. .And 
even as he made the vow, the spider swung 
once more — and won. The young man rose 
u[} to renew the fight, and sc) to become the 
greatest hero of his land. 

Now Bruce had not always fought for 
Scotland. Born in 1274, he had seemingly 
been brought up at the English court of 



King Edward I, and as a youth he liad 
certainly not always stood against the claims 
of Eihvard in Scotland. At times he had 
fought nil thn I'nglidi side. But at 
Uic age ol thlii\ r\\n, iii''j)iTid l»\ llu‘ gieat 
fight against the I'higlidi that had Ix'en 
wag<*d b\ William Wallace, the next greatest 
hero of his land, and by the wrongs that his 
rountr> was sulTering, Bruce dechled to 
press his good claim to the Su)ttish throne 
and to fight the Ixngli.sh. 

Bruce Is Crowned King of Scotland 

But it was a long way <0 victory. Soon 
after Bruce laid his secret plans, in 1.^04, to 
free his country, his enemy Red Comyn re- 
ported the j)lans to the English king; and 
when Bruce slew Comyn in revenge, the 
war with England burst into open flame. 
Many of the Scots, especially the humbler 
])eople, rallied to the new leader who had 
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What! thouf;ht l^ruce was that patient little spider 
goinf» to try lu sv’ing her strand from beam to 

beam? Six times she had tried already, and six times 

risiMi in tin* plate of Wallati*, hut some of the 
nio^t powerful nobles were so liosiilr 
Hnnr, or so miuli afraid of the Kngli'-h 
armies, that they forliiied their strong 
eastles against the new thampion of the 
land. So liriue was far from having a 
united eountry behind liim. Hut he was 
not to be dauntt‘(l by that, lie marthed 
hi-^ men to Stone in mo() and was there 
trowned king of Scotlaml. 

Bruce Becomes a Lone Outlaw 

'Then lame one defeat after another at 
the hands of the armies whkh the furious 
Kdward sent uj) from Knglaml. Hegiiming 
witli the battle at Metlnen, tliree monllis 
after he was crowned, the cause ol Hruce 
kej)l sinking until in less than three \ears 
lie was almost a lone outlaw. 

'rhis is about where the story of the spider 
comes in. Hut the really important tiling 
that now hajipened for Hruce was the death 
in of the w^arlike Kdward 1, to be suc- 
ceeded by his worthless heir, hahvard 11. 
The fortune of Hruce took a happier turn 
as soon as he had a foe who was so much 
weaker, (iathcring all the forces he could, 
he came forth to the light again, and now his 


she had failed. But she did try a seventh time and 
succeeded. Might not he too succeed if he tried once 
more, though he had tried six times and failed? 

triumphant men marched from victory to 
victory. Miuh of this w’as due to the skill 
and ( ourage of his tw’o able generals, Douglas 
and Randolph, much to the devotion of his 
men. who knewv full well that they were 
fighting the dtnith battle for the homes and 
lireMdes of their beloved land; but most of 
all was due to the super)) military genius 
of the hero wli » was in supreme coinman<l. 

Tales of Valor 

()t that hero’s own bravery and jirowess 
many a line sVory has been toUl. C)nce he 
was attacked by three aimed men together, 
ainl easily pul them all down. Once his 
little band of only sixty men were resting 
on the bank of a river when the Knglish 
force ai)]>eared on the other side. Only in 
one ]>lace ccmld the river be fc^rded, and 
there only in single tile. Ami the story lolls 
us that Hruce did not disturb his men, but 
stood guard alone over the ford on his side 
of the river. The Knglish saw' a single man, 
and starU'cl c^ver; but as fast as they climhe<l 
u]) the bank, one by one, they fell under the 
battU'-a\e of the Hruce. After a while they 
stopped trying to cross. 

When stories are as old as this, w’c are 
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never any too sure how much to believe of 
them. But at any rate such stories do not 
gather around anybody but a hero, and there 
is quite enough to prove the heroism of 
Bruce without these tales. There is the 
succession of victories “Linlithgow, Dum- 
barton, Perth, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and 
many more— which by 1.^14 had brought 
nearly all Scotland into the hands of Bruce. 
And then came the great bailie of Bannock- 
burn — a word that makes the heart of every 
Scot leap in his breast to this day, a balth‘ 
that set his land free from the JCnglish for 
all the centuries until she finally unite I in 
good will with her s(»uthern neighboi*^. 

In the face of his supreme battle, Bruce 
laid his plans with great care and skill. H(‘ 
took up a strong positi<m. Between him 
and the English ran the little stream calle<l 
the Bannock, with its high banks, and mir\' 
marshes. Wherever the groun<I was firm, 
Bruce had his men dig deep j)it^ and i)lant 
sharp spikes, all carefully ('overed over, to 
take the Engli>h lior>emen by surprise. 
When all was ready, he sent all the servants 
and »amp followers, \\h() were not c.\pecte<l 
to taive any part in the fighting, out of the 
way to a neighboring hill. 

On the day before the battle Bruce rode 
up and down the lines of his men on a little 
pony. On his helmet was a golden crown 
and in his hand a liattle-axe. In a skirmish 
at the moment, an English warrior namerl 
Bohun seized the chance to ru^h through 
the lines upon Bruce. He fell with one blow 
of the battle-a.xc. And we are told that w’hen 
Bruce's leiiders begged him not to risk the 
fate of Scotland again in such a j)ersonaI 
encounter, his only reply was, ‘T have broken 
my gooil axe." 

When Servants Turned a Fight into a Rout 

Next day the battle broke. The English 
archers came forw'ard only to be scattered 
as the Scots poured forth upon them. The 
horsemen dashed out to the fray and found 
all .sorts of trouble in the marshes, and 
among the pits and sj)ikes. The field was 
choked with the men and horses in front, 
and those in the rear could not make their 


way forward into the fight. In the confusion 
the lines began to waver. At this moment 
the frightened English saw a whole new 
army of Scots begin to pour over the brou' 
of the hill. And then their lines broke and 
they lied for life. The light turned into a 
rout, and Scotland was at last free. 

That new army that the Pmglish had seen 
dashing dowui the hill w'as only the servants 
and camp follow'crs w'ho had been sent out 
of the w’ay, liut w'ho had grown tired of 
waiting and had come into the fray armed 
with any i)oles and pikes they could find. 

The Last Days of Bruce 

Even though this battle .sealed the fate 
of the w'ar and made Scotland a free land 
with Bruce as its king, the hero went (ui 
fighting England for nearly all the remaining 
fifteen years of his life. For the in(Iej)end- 
ence of Scotland was not finally settled until 
the treaty of Xorlham[)ton in I’u'^t 

one year before the death of Bruce. In the 
meanwhile, however, Bruce hiid sIiovmi that 
he w'as as wdse in ruling as he had been 
brave in fighting. 

Three names above all do the Scots utter 
w'ith love: that of Bruce, their hero-king, 
and of Wallace, his grcnit exemiy+nr; and 
that of Burns, their j)l()ughboy-poet. \nd 
in'that love they show their own fine char- 
acter, for no nation has more reverence for 
a brave deed (»r for a line liook. 

The story of Bruce does not cjuite close 
W'ith his cleath from the drea<l disease of 
leprosy, taken in the hardshi|)s of his wars. 
He had made a pious promise to visit the 
Holy Land; and when he knew' that he could 
never go, he a.sked his friend Douglas to 
take his heart there after his death. On 
the way Douglas carried the heart of his 
fallen leader in a silver casket. In the mi<lst 
of a battle w'ith the Moors in Spain, when 
he saw his end aj)proaching, he tlirew the 
casket into the thickest of the fight with the 
words, first in death as in lifel" Then 
he sprang after it. When the fight was over, 
he was found dead on the field, with the heart 
of Bruce beneath him. Ft was piously carried 
back to Scotland, to rest in Melrose Abbey. 
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II t lyAttMlreAT*!^ Itl 

The name of Joan of Arc is now loved and honored the visions she had were from Satan rather than God 
over all the world, but when she was alive she had to So all too soon the noble Maid was betrayed to her 

do her task among thronging enemies She was hated enemies, and led away to a long, cruel tnal and a cruel 

not only by the English, whom she defeated in battle, death Yet these things too she bore heroically, and 

but by the Burgundians, enemies of Joan’s lord, the surely the painter of this picture of her capture is 

king of France, and by certain churchmen, who thought right in showing her with head held high. 

The MIRACULOUS MAID of ORLEANS 

This Is the Famous Story of Joan of Arc, Who Was Sent by 
Heavenly Voices to Save the Land of France 

Ills is ihc stoi\ of lh( most f imous sing at the mU fairs or under the old fain 
j^nl who (\ir li\ed, ind it is one of tree in aiuunt tue on whith she and tht 
th( sti ingcsl stories in all historx other ehildri n used to hang gailand'- tor the 
si) siringe that se\eril parts e)f it are furies who in their fane\ came to pla\ 

\(r\ hinl tol)eli(\e But sinie we are going uneler it Little Joan ne\cr learned her let 

to leave out all the parts ot the ston thit ters, for verv few giils eould read eir write 
mav be onlv legend, we m i\ start In sa\ing in those davs, but she ])eeame verv skillful 
that all the things we are going to tell aie in sjunning and sewing, in taking eare ot the 
true to histe^r> Ihe giil of whom we are moekst hut which was liei lieimo, and in 
talking was Jeanne eB \rc (/han' ekirk'), the oee isiondlv tending the shee'p on the hills 
Maid of Orleans, whom m Jaiglish we call around Domremv lhat w.is the sort e^l 
Je>an e>f Arc eelueation anv of the \illage girls would have 

Joan of Arc was born in 1411, and she was But at abemt the age ot twelve, v\hen Joan 
e)nl> t\vent> vears old when she died She was sitting bus> with her nexdlo one elav in 

grew up as a hialthv ehild, full e)f plav, m the the girilem, a \eTV strange and eventfu’ 

little T reneh teiwn of Domremv (doN'rt- thing hapj>ened to her She seemed to hear 
mC') As I little girl she would danee and the angelus bell ring out Irom the church 





It was probably the happiest moment in Joan’s life mean-spinted thing Left to himself, he would never 
wh^ her king was crowned at last, with all due pomp, have struck out strongly for his crown And later he 

in the cathedral of Rheims. No wonder she was glad, was to desert his rescuer in her great need. But Joan 

for It was all her own doing. Charles himself though does not know that just now, as she stands holding 

loyal Joan would not have admitted it -was a poor, her king’s banner in this glorious hour. 

steeple and to sec a great lieam of light fall king of krance, Charles VTl, had been (lri\en 
into the shady garden, and she believed a from his capital and had never worn th(‘ 
divine voice sjjoke to her Jii fe*ir «ind won- crown 

der she listene<l to the voice trom heav'en. S|H*llbound the Maid of Frame list(‘ned to 
It told her to be un*ifrajd, to be good and the \<ii(es that kept (oming to h< r. I'orfoni 
wise, for she had been chosi n of heav en for a vears the voltes tontinued, and visions of 
great mission She was to be the person who saints c.inie with them 1 hey wercprejiaring 
would set I* ranee free and seat the king on her for the great work she was to do. Joan 
his throne. began to cease from being a care-free girl. 

To understand all that this meant we must She began Xo prav r.ilher than to dance, and 
know a little of what was going on in the to spend long hours alone in thought and 
land at that time. For man} a >car the praver over her mission. All this while she 
French had been fighting against one an- kept her secret locked in her lieart — until she 
other, and at the same time the Knglish was seventeen years of age 'I hen the v^ikes 
king, who laid claim to the I rench throne, told her itwas time logototheaidof theKing 
had sent armies into T* ranee whiih hael over- In the n**\t three \ears this simple jiecisant 
run a large jiart of the countrv 'Fhe >oung girl had taken her place at lh< hea<l of an 
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What were those visions which called the peasant girl 
to become the warrior>saint of France? We do not 
know. But many an artist has tried to picture what 
they must have seemed like to Joan herself, and has 
shown us how the light of those sacred visions must 


have glowed in Joan’s kindling eyes Again and agam 
they appeared, the miraculous forms and voices Then 
one day, after four years had passed, the voices told 
her that the time had come when she must set out 
from her tiny village and go to the aid of France. 






And happen what may^*’ With these words the So Joan was given a king’s messenger and archer to 

Governor of Vaucouleurs, one of the earliest friends of take her to the palace at Chinon She amved there 

Joan and her mission, gave the valiant Maid a sword. in the evening, when the great hall was dimly lit by 

Already her uncle and another countryman had bought a few candles and crowded with knights and nobles, 

her a horse Now, seated upon it in her shining armorf Charles VI', the uncrowned king, was hidden in the 

she takes the sword and departs to seek the King throng and more poorly dressed than most of his 
But to get there was not so simple as it sounds The courtiers, bit it is said that Joan walked directly to 
roads in this unsettled time were dangerous to travel. him, aitlioug^i she had never seen him before. 






Joan of Arc was not the sort of warrior who sits safely 
m the rear and sends others out to fight She was 
always herself in the thick of the fray In this picture 
she IS leading a charge at the siege of Orldkos This 
was the most famous of her victories so famous, m- 
deed, that we still speak of her as the Maid of Orleans. 
To understand the significance of the raising of this 
siege, you must understand that the city was next m 


importance to Pans and Rouen It could not ha/e 
held out much longer, and at any moment might have 
fallen mto the hands of the English If that had 
happened, all would have been lost, and the King 
would have had to flee from France Only a miracle 
could have saved the situation And the miracle came 
— in the shape of a poor peasant girl clad m white 
armor and beanng a white banner sown with lilies. 
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army, had routed the Knglihh, crowned the stayed in the army. For herself she refused 

king of France, been taken prisoner, and had any sort of lionor, though her family was 

finally been burned at the stake. Those bare ennobled. But .she asked that her town of 

facts are one of the prime marvels of all Domremy be .set free from taxation— and 

history. the town remained free for nearly four hun- 

Tn the first place, how was the unknown dred years, until the Kevolution. 


girl to get to the 
King? Who would 
believe her when she 
said she had a mis- 
sion from heaven to 
siive the King and to 
.set free her country? 
Her v)wn family had 
no faith in her story. 
The King’s advisers 
thought she was only 
a silly girl, and prob- 
ably a cra/y one; and 
it was a hard thing 
to get into the King's 
|>resence. But Joan 
managed it. She con- 
\ inced enough j)eople 
b\' her story of the 
voice's and visions; 
an« she soon con- 
\ inced the King, who 
had first refused to 
see her, that she had 
a mi.ssion from on 
high. 

The King {)ul her 
at the head of an 
army, where she rode 



But the glory of 
the Afaid was soon 
over. In a battle at 
C ’ o m j )iegne ( ko \ ' - 
p\i^n'y’) she was 
taken prisoner. 'The 
j)itiful king\\lioni she 
liad trowned did 
nothing to ransom 
her, and sh(‘ >\as left 
to the brutality of 
the enemy. So amaz- 
ing was her fame* that 
her ('aplt)rs could not 
l>elit‘\e her *‘\ploits 
])ossil»Ie lor an\one 
but a uit(h Sc) her 
vai lolls enemies ])ul 
her l<i ( ru( 1 trial aN ^ 
liert'tic and a witih 
V«)thing in histoiy is 
niori' noble or moie 
simple thaTlr the con 
(hut of the girl dur- 
ing that trial It 
ended In com i< lion. 
J()an of Arc went to 
the stake in 14 u 
From that dav to 


fame h*is 
stead il \ 


in her white armor simple peasant girl had accomplished all that her r i, 

m ner wniu cymor u^oices” had told her to do; and she wanted very much 

with a proud and to return to her little village, never again to take a part grown s 1 e a d i 1 \ 
Vinlv affairs of the world. Instead, she had to meet . 1 1 • i , ' 

nolj standard, and greatest ordeal. But the girl who had Krc‘iiter and bnghtt'r 

carried a great sword, rescued France never faltered. The last word she spoke Sht' is the heroine* of 
o™,, 4 was “Jesus”— -and one man was so affected by the scene , " , , , 

led her army to that he said, “We are all lost; we have burned a saint I” her country, and oi 

\ictory after victory the world; and no 

in a rapid succession of triumphs. She other country has or ever had a hcroini* 


\ictory after victory 

in a rapid succession of triumphs. She 
drove the English from (heir siege of Orleans 
and pursued them in one victorious battle 
after another. She marched with Charles 
to the city of Rheims (raXs) and there 


to equal her. She has inspired Ihousiinds 
of pictures and thousands of poems and 
plays in many languages. She has fasci- 
nated the critics and hi.storians who have 


stcxKl at his side as he was crowned king 
of France. Then she w\anted to go back 
home in peace, but the King w'ould not hear 
of it; she must stay till Paris and every other 
French city w'as free of the enemy. So .she 


spcMit long years in the search of the truth 
about her, in the effort to explain how she 
came to be able to do the things she did. 
And by the church she has been declared a 
saint. 
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Catherine of Aragon, the proud Spanish princess who she could get nowhere with the King so long as he 

mas the first of Henry Villas six wives, had no mind to wanted to marry Anne Boleyn. Yet even so, she was 

give up being queen without a struggle. But no matter luckier than Anne herself was to be in the end, or 

how much she might plead as she is pleadmg here — Catherine Howard after her. 


BLUEBEARD on the THRONE of BRITAIN 

Because of His Adventures with His Six Wives, Henry VIII Is the 
Most Easily Remembered of English Kings 


BOrr the \ear 15.20 tho headstrong 
.ind [i.iNsioiuile King Henr\ VIII fell 
head o\er heels in love ^lilh a slip of 
a girl, «ind all Kuropc was turned prett\ much 
topsy-turvy as a consequence. Kings had as 
much pimer as th.it in the sivteenth tenlury. 

But that is really to begin with the climax 
of the story. It had been back in 1500 that 
this Henry Tudor, then a handsome, likable, 
auburn-haired lad of eighteen. ha<l succeeded 
his spare and miserh father Henry VII on 
file throne. He could sing and ]>lay the lute, 
dance all night, and tire out ten horses in a 
day's hunting. He was popular with every- 
body, from the little apprentice boys in 
London to the great scholars 'rhomas More 


and Krasmus (e-raz'mu>), who wTre bringing 
baik to KurojK* the love of learning which it 
had forgotten lor so long. And Henry really 
was good-natuieil ami genial-- so long as he 
was getting exactly what he wanted at ex- 
actly' the time he wanted it, and no fuss 
about it, please! Fnglaiul, and indeed all 
ruroj>e, was to discover that when opposed 
he was a verv terrible creature. 

At first what he v\ anted suited everybody' 
w'ell enough. With special j>ermission from 
the Pojie— for it was against the rules of the 
church to do it -he married his elder brother’s 
widow'. Catherine of Aragon, daughter of the 
Ferdinand and Isalxdla who gave Cedumbus 
money to sail to the New World Catherine 
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was a grave aiul conscientious young woman, 
not much like her dashing young husband. 
But they got on well enough so long as there 
was no one else he wanted to marry. 

Meanwhile the King and his shrewd and 
powerful adviser, Wolsey, were playing a 
wily game in European politics. 

Henry had two chief rivals, the 
handsome and gallant young 
Francis T of France and the 
stolid, eflicient Charles V, 
emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire — which meant most- 
ly Germany — and king of 
Spain. All his life the Eng- 
lish king played a game of 
balancing one of these mon- 
archs against the other, giv- 
ing his friendship now to oiu 
now to the other, trying to u^'C 
them both as levers to lift up the , 

power of Fmgland. For the six- . Henrv v 


L 


wars. For Henry by 1526 had grown defi- 
nitely tired of his wife, and thought of noth- 
ing but how he could make the black-eyed 
Anne his queen. Wanting to get rid of 
Catherine, he began to develop a bad con- 
science. In spite of the Po^xi’s permission, 
he was sure he ought not to have 
married his brother's widow. He 
insisted that the only way to 
quiet his conscience was to 
get a (livorce. I'he Po]>e hesi- 
tated, and both Henry and 
Anne got more and more im- 
patient. At last Henry de- 
cided that if the Pope would 
not give him what he wanted, 
he would take it an\ way. He 
forced the Fnglish church to 
break away from the Po])c and 
acknowledge the king only as its 
»ort f su])reme head. He got his divon i 
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power of England. For the six- ^ from the ICnglish church, and 

teenth century was a crude and his body grew more and married Anne, 

brutal lime. In this game of ™ and «roga“t! '•'ho gr^at minister, \VoIst“\ , 

politics the kings thought of the X®* always to had held back about the divorce, 

tre'..sure and livi'S of their jioople Mn g, and TIenrv was through with him. 


meiely as helpless i)aw'ns in 

the chess game of their constant W'ars. 

A good example of the way Henry and 
Wolsey managed these things is the story of 
the famous Field of the Cloth of Gold ('1520). 
This was a “love feast” between Henry and 
Francis, 'fhe name comes from the extrava- 
gant amount of cloth of gold and brocade of 
silver and other sumptuous trajipings with 
which the kings and their knights glittered. 
I'hc hungry populace stared open-mouthed 
at the thousands of white tents, the .si)angled 
pavilions, the lluttcring pennons and stand- 
ards, the Hash everywhere of silver and jewels 
and gold. The two young kings met and 
kissed, and, going arm-in-arm into a rich 
pavilion, sw^ore clernal friendship. Never- 
thelc.ss Henry had arranged with Francis’s 
enemy Charles to meet him in Fmgland when 
he returned, for a quiet little love feast of 
their own. The splendid pageant had, as a 
matter of fact, been only the prelude to a 
European war which raged off and on for 
something like thirty-eight years! 

But as it turned out, Anne Boleyn (bd&Fln) 
w'as as important to England as the European 


He turned to 'I'homas Cromwell, 
a coarse and pow'erful man. Cromwell filled 
the King’s pockets by shutting up the old 
monasteries, scattering or putting to death 
fhe monks, and turning the money o\er to 
Henry. But he did not like the newv Qui'cn, 
and determined to destroy her. Besides, 
Henry was a thoroughl}' fickle man and had 
already fallen in love with another girl. He 
was angry with Anne, too— as if it were her 
fault that their only child was a girl when 
he w^anted above all things to have a s<m! 
What w^ould he have thought, do you sup- 
pose, if he had knowm that the baby Eliza- 
beth would one day l)e an even greater 
English ruler than he was himself? 

However that may be, Oomwell worked 
up a ca.se against Anne which made it ap- 
pear that she had been unfaithful to the 
King, and the King in the violence of his 
anger caused her to be beheaded. On the 
very day she died, Henry was betrothed to 
the gentle girl he had been longing for as a 
relief from the imj^irious Anne. This was 
Jane Seymour. While she was queen, the 
King knew the greatest joy of his life — at 
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last ht‘ had a son. Jiiit ho know also his 
groalosl sorrow, for I ho Quoon diocl. 

For a wholo yoar the royal widowor lived 
without a (jiicon. I'hon Cromwell arranged 
a diplomalic marriage for him with a stolid 
and sensible (German princess, Anne of 
Cleves. Henry was used to beautiful women, 
and wdien he saw bis inU'iided bride he 
groaned and squirmed and tried to get out 
of marrying her. lit* did marry her finally, 
but divorced her as soon as he could think 
of some more conscientious S(TUpl(‘s like those 
he had had before. Cromwell, who had 
shown such bad judgment in picking the 
lady, lost his head. 

'rheii ll(‘nry married a charming eighteen- 
year-old girl wlio was as indiscreet as she w'as 
j)retty. Hut it is IxMter to be wase and well- 
behav(‘d if you intend to marry a headstrong 
king. CatheriiK* Howard lost her head, too. 

J'he King was fifty now*. He overate, and 
had beciime gro^s and fat. He was not well, 
but suffered almost constantly from an in- 
fected l('g. He was older than he should 
ha\e been at tliat age. H(‘ had lost much of 
the beauty and ]»o|»iilarlly of his youth Hut 
lit* W’as full of foi((‘ and willfid life. He had 
l(‘arn(‘d to manage both hraiuis and C'harles 
and h«id C|uarrel('d suct'essfully with the Pope. 
H(‘ had lorded it o\er T'‘arliamenf until he 
could do almost anything he wanted to wdth 
it. He had forced the lea .ers of liie Church 
to obey his lightest word and believe w hat- 
ex er he found it converuenl for them to 
believe. Anyone who made slighting remarks 


about the w'ay he got rid of his waves was 
likely io be hanged or beheaded as a traitor. 
Anyone who presumed to have a religious 
idea of his own was likely to be beheaded or 
burned alive. Kv^n the great and noble Sir 
Thomas More had been beheaded for refusing 
to admit tliat Henry was rightful head of the 
church. The King’s word w'as law. 

So wlien he asked the calm and wise w'idow 
Catherine Parr to marry him, there was 
nothing for her to do but accept. Yet with 
all lier wisdom, this third Catherine barely 
manag<*d to escape going to the block like 
Anne Holevn and Catherine Tfow'ard. She 
had dared to argue with the head of the 
Church about theology! However, she was 
finally forgiven, and outlived the King. He 
died in 1^47- 

A ruthless, terrifying sort of figure, this 
Henry VIII, rather like the car of the Jugger- 
naut which (Tuslies worshipers and onlookers 
in its jiath. Kverything he did was for Henry 
'Iiuh.r rather than for Kngland. Vet he 
.somehow manage<i to make Kngland great 
and jHiwerful in making himself so, allhougl 
he bi ought hcT miicli unnecessary suffering 
and ojipression loo. And on the foundation 
which he laid, the little daughter of the hap- 
less .\nne JU)le\n was to rear one of the 
proudc‘st slates the world has seen. 

The main reason why Henry had marriecJ 
so m.in\ w'ivis was that he wanted a son tc 
rule the land wh»Mi he was gone. It would 
have* l)een rem irkahle indexed if he had had 
a soil who could nititch this daughter! 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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The young Queen Elizebeth was a sprightly and hand- and gay enough to run about the palace with one of 
some girl, full of the high spirits and good looks she her ladies in waiting. But she never forgot she was 
inherited both from her father, Henry VIII, and from the queen. No one dared be familiar with her. She 
her mother, Anne Boleyn, Henry’s second queen. She even forbade her ladies to mention affairs of state to 
was b usterous enough to slap a courtier in the face, her, for she shrewdly suspected them all of plotting. 


GLORIANA, QUEEN of ENGLAND 

For Her Most Daring Days England Found Her Most Daring Queen 
in the Person of the Great Elizabeth, Master of 
Craft, Master of Men 


HE spacious da>s of great Elizabeth”! 
Xo other time, and no other king or 
queen, will start quite such a .stirring 
in our blood. We think of the large and 
adv'cnturous ways of men in the late sixteenth 
century — of Sir Francis Drake, bold as a 
pirate, capturing the treasure ships of Spain 
' ' of Shakespeare lustily treading the stage 
in one of his own tremendous pla>s— of Sir 
Walter Raleigh spreading hi.s velvet cloak, 
with a grand gesture and a sweeping bow% 
over a mudhole in the path of the Queen. 
We think of all the color and movement and 
swirling life of the time called after that 
queen, the Elizabethan Age. 

Queen Elizabeth herself was as strong and 
alive as any of the subjects who helped make 


her reign glorious. Something of her lo\c of 
life and her imjierious Wci\s she inherited 
from her father, that headstrong Henry VII 1 
who married siv wives, of whom he divorced 
two and beheaded two others. ICli/abcth 
w'as the daughter of the second of these un- 
fortunate quc'cns, Anne HoI('\ n (bocil'In), w ho 
herself w'as in her own way as headstrong and 
imperious as the King. When Elizabeth was 
born (15^3) her father w’as dcsi>emtcly dis- 
appointed that she w'as a girl, for he had 
then no son to be his heir. She was still 
very young indeed when her mother was 
beheaded. After that she was a neglected 
child, selfl^m seeing her royal father, with 
no royal brothers and sisters to play with 
except the unhappy Princess Mary, her half 
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sister, who was no comj)any at all. After 
a while there was a sickly half brother, 
Kdward, who of course would follow their 
f ither as king. The children’s last step- 
mother, Catherine Parr, was a wise and 
kindly woman who did try to 
mother the little brood as well 
as she could 

The King saw to it that 
his clever children, Kli/a- 
beth and Edward, had 
excellent tutors. 

I'hey learned to speak 
French, Spanish, 

Italian, ami Latin, 
and even studied i 
(Ireek. 'I'hey wrote 
so beautifully that 
their letters we re- 
works of art. Later, 
when she came to be 
f[ueen, Fdi/ahf‘th 
loved to have clever men 
iibout her, and slu* did all 
she could to encourage ])oets 
ami other artists. 

In T547, wh(*n Eli/abetli w.is Photo \ ,t.. ,.,1 


Queen Mary was very gentle in many 
ways, but cruel and unjust treatment in 
her early days made her seek refuge in her 
religion. The laws for punishing heretics 
in her reign were severe, and when she died, 
in 155X, Fmgland turned to Eliza- 
beth with relief. The new queen 
w'as now a handsome woman 
twenty-five, white- 
skinned, dark -eyed, with 
reddish hair. She w’as 
as strong and domi- 
neering as a man, and 
already trained for 
ruling by all the 
I dangers and plottings 
' of her strenuous 
. youth. She professed 
to be a Catholic, but 
was not intensely re- 
ligious like M ary, and 
soon reeiitablished the 
Protestant faith in Eng- 
land. Best of all. she was 
not half foreign like Mar>', 
whose mt)iher had been from 
illcrj Spain Elizabeth w^as all English 


King Henry died, and In this or any other picture for many generations back — 


little Edward came to the throne 
of England. Hut he did not li\e 


of Oneen Elizabeth we n i- 1 l 1 ir 

should not let the gorgeous- English, Us she herself 


of England. Hut he did not li\e ness of the great queen’s sa\(\ with pride. Xo wonder the 
, , 111 headdress ana splendid run , \ , , 

long, and soon w.is su( cee<led by hide from us the strength of l)eople welcomed her! 

the PriiK(‘ss Mary. 'Hie reigns uf her face. English as she w^as, the 


the J’riiK(‘ss Mary. 'Hie reigns uf 
lier brother and sister were dilhcult times for 
the Princess Eli/abeth, The air was full of 
plots and counteriilols, and no one’s life was 
very safe. Dining Henry A'lH’s reign Eng- 
land had changed her religion, and l-.dward 
hud been Imoiight up as a Protestant. But 
Mary was a Catholic, and tried to restore 
the old religion again. 'Fhcii there was a 
quarrel over the succession- as to whether 
Elizabeth should really be the next in line 
if Mary died. Elizabeth had had to grow’ 
up quickly, ami was already shrewd and 
wise in these matters; but e\en so she sjK*nt 
two months in prison in 1554 because she 
was accused of being in a plot. She was 
not beheaded, howTver. as she probably 
would have been if she had not had a king 
for a father. After a while she w’ent to a 
fluid place in the country, w’here she studied 
and planted trees for the rest of Mary’s reign. 


Queen had studied the ways of Italian 
statecraft t»K), ami could be as wily and 
deceiltul a fo\, a> slip])er\ as an eel, 
ami as hard to unmask as a good magician. 
Sometimes she pul this subtle diplomacy 
ti) \ery good uses, as when she smoothed 
o\er e\eryone's feelings in religious matters, 
holding a balance amcmg the quarreling 
gnnips, and managing to* keep the junver 
largely in the hands of the crown— where 
she w’anted it to be. When she used her 
wiles in foreign relations, sometimes they 
worked, sometimes not. But in the end she 
brought England to a pinnacle of national 
greatness. 

If there was one thing more than another 
that F^lizabeth was wily about, it was her 
marriage. If she had had her choice, she 
would doubtless have taken the English Earl 
of Leicester for a husband. But queens must 
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Many romantic stones are told of the da&hmg young Nottingham, one of Fssex* bitterc**! enemies Lady 

Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s last favorite, and of the love Nottingham did not shovk it to the Queen’ and Essex 

the old Queen had for him, though she sent him to the went to his death But when I ady Nottmgham lay 

block The last scene m one of these tales is pictured d^ing, two years after that, she called the Queen to 

here Essex, the legend goes, leaned from a window her bedside, as we see in the picture, confessed all, 

in the Tower, where he lay awaiUng execution, and and gave Elizabeth the ring The Queen was terrible 

gave a page the nng he had received from the Queen. in her gnef and wrath “May God forgive you,” she 

Whenever he showed her this nng, Elizabeth had said, said, “I never can 1” Now though this is a good story, ic 

Essex should be forgiven, no matter what he had done. probably never happened For Essex had betrayed Eliz- 

But the page gave the nng by mistake to Lady abeth~a thing the great queen could never forgive. 

marry for political purposes rather than for not marrv them Imsilf. When the last of 

love; so during nun\ \cars I li/abeth kd on them, the I arl of Lssc\, Inadid a rebellion, 

one suitor after another Irench, Spanish, she signed his (hath i\arrant with her own 

Austrian, Scotch, Swedish —though she never hand \s for h<r councilors, she h->ttneil 

had the least intention of marrjmg any of resju'c tfullv to the ad\ue of Lord Burleigh 

them. She used these ‘‘courtships” to keep or Walsiiigham, but if she did not agree writh 

relations friendly between Lngland an<l other it, she did as shi pli astd 

countries; but she did not want to make 

enemies of her other suitors bj actually ac- Vain Elizabeth 

cepting any one of them! Besides, she was Not onh did shi lo\c hi i ro>al power, but 
not only a woman, but a queen, and she she was a rathtr vain person, too. She de- 

did not like to think of any man’s trying to lighted in the l]att<“r> of her suitors and of 

do her ruling for her. the great p<K’ts who crowelcd her court and 

I- or Elizabeth was every inch a queen. “I dedicated th<‘ir books to her as Gloriana or 

will have here one Mistress and no Master,” Phoebe <y the Virgin Queen She liked being 

she told Leicester once. She was furious told that no one could look at her because 

when her favorites married, though she would her face shone like the sun She liked to 
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have an aflmirin^ crowd of courlicrs about 
her, with whom she could lau^^h loudly and 
jest broadl}' as her father had ilone, ami 
whose ears she could box when she chose to. 
She liked, too, l(; dre.ss herself in ^reat rulTs 
and fancy headdresses and lord it over the 
court. 

Elizabeth had a cousin, Mary Queen of 
Scots, a beautiful, self-willed, fascinating 


it “the invincible Armada'’ (iir-ma'da). He 
would show these JVotestant dogs what it 
was to defy the i)ower of Sj)ain! 

But instead of triumph, Philip found de- 
feat and disaster. Elizabeth’s bold sailors 
met him in the Channel (1588J, and a great 
.‘=torm arf)se to comj)lelc the work of destruc- 
tion. Never had Englishmen been so proud 
of their country. Xever harl llngland been 


woman whom Idiza- 
beth feared as she 
feared no one else in 
the world. ^lar\ 
was next in line to 
the English llirone; 
in fact, some argued 
that she liad a Ijel- 
ter right to it than 
Elizabeth hersidf. 
And Mary was al- 
ways ])U>tting with 
the I'rench king or 
the S|)anish king or 
st)me other of I‘'liza- 
beth's enemies. So 
when Mary tied to 
England from Scot- 
land, having (piar- 
reled \sith her pei>- 
])le, Elizabeth ])Ut 
her in jirison and 
kept her there for 
nineteen year^^. 
Even in prison 
Mary continued to 



so secure and great 
among the nations 
of Europe. Eliza- 
beth was now a 
great queen indeed 
It was after the 
defeat of the Ar- 
mada that the 
great ne.ss i)f the age 
of Elizabeth came 
to llower. Sj)cni>er 
and Sidn(‘y were 
writing tluir most 
exquisite verse, 
ShakesjH'are and 
Ben Jonson were 
hobnobbing at the 
Mermaid Tavern 
and writing ileath- 


£lizabeth*s List da3’S were sad indeed. The 0 »een, once so 
gay and spirited, became morose and melancholy. She re- 
fused to eat or to rest, but sat day and night propped up with 
pillows. Yet she was still a queen! The storv goes that 
when Lord Cecil told her that she must go to bed, for a brief 
flash she was herself again. "Must!” she exclaimed, "Is 
^must* a word to be addressed to princes? LitUe man. 


le^s plays, English 
“sea dogs” roamed 
the seven seas, the 
wliolc nation was a 
little drunk with 


little man I Thy father, if he had been alive, durst not have i^oelrv and clorv 
used that word.” 1 1 • r • ^ ^ 

and life in general. 


j)lot. In the end Mary was tried and found And in the midst of it all, lonely and humor- 
guiltv of plotting to get tlie fhiglish throne, ous and tiictatorial, moved the woman who 
and Elizal>eth had to sign lier dealli \Narraiit. hail once been that girl baby whom her royal 


After that, Elizabeth was nu)re secure on father ditl not v ant. 

her throne. Loneliness fell upon the Queen as she grew 

But Philip, the Spanish king, was still to old. All her favorites died before her, and 
be reckoned with, lie was thoroughly tired she drew a little away from her {X'ople. She 

of the high-handed ways of I'nglisli seamen, had no husband, no children about her. She 

such as Sir Francis Drake, who were con- was the k.st of her race. She had sat upon 


tinually overhauling his galleons laden with her throne alone, and alone she would quit 
treasure from Mc.xico and Peru, and laying it. But ihe blood of the Tudors still ran 


th'‘ir prizes at the willing feet of Elizabeth, strong in her veins, and she never ceased 
He had been i)rotesting about it for thirty to be a ciueen. Even when she was dying 
years or so, though he was too busy with (lOo^), she would not lie down vu lier bed. 
other matters to do more than protest. Now' but wrestled with death on her feet nnti 
he fitted out a magnilicent licet and called .^he fell. 
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Oae may stiU Visit the room in Holyrood Palace where fatal night when Mary’s husband, Darnley, dragged 
Mar^ Stuart and Ruzio were dining together on the Rizzio away and murdered him just outside the door. 

The ROMANCE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS 

Why She Has Fired the Imagination of the Poets and the 
Novelists More than Any Other British Heroine 

HE \^as born the queen of Scotland his little daughters birth \Nhen she 

she wasmarrie<I to the king of 1 ranct just a little bal>\ "he was crowned as 

and all her life she wanted to sit on queen Her mother was 1 lench, and it was 
the throne of England loo She was one planned at once libit Mar\ should marr\ 
of the most winsome princesses, and one of the heir to the king ol 1 ranee when she grew 
the most unhappy w'omcn, in all histor>" up So Mai> was sent over to the court of 
She could charm almost any man who saw 1 lance for hc'i eduiation, while her mother 
her, though he knew wedl enough that she held the throne of Scotland safe for her. 
might be planning for his mureler the next In due time, at the age of fifteen, Mary 
day. Ancl in those words we ha\c told a marric*d the‘ prince who was tw'o years later 
great deal about Maiy' Queen of Scots, the to become tlie king of France That was 
romantic heroine whom the poets will newer Prancis II As jinnccss and as c|ueen she 
allow us to forget. won the hcxirts (;f all the French. She and 

Mary was born in Scotland on a gloomy her husband laid a claim to the throne of 
December day in 1542 Her father was England too, on the ground that Queen 
King James V of that land. He w'as weary Elizabeth had no right to it, and of course 
with the wars he had had to fight to kecj) this began a lifelong struggle between 
his throne and to hold back the English Mary and Elizabeth. But after about 
armies; and he died just seven days after eighteen months King Francis died, and 
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Mary^s mother died about the same time. 
So at nineteen Mary came back to rule over 
her misty land of Scotland. 

In the story of the rest of her life we must 
try to remember that there have been vast 
changes for the better in the three hundred 
years since her time. If we find her very 
brutal, in the 
midst of all her 
grace and beauty, 
we must not for- 
get that in this 
she was e r y 

much like most of 
the other rulers of 
her day, especially 
in the corrupt 
court of France 
\vher<‘ she had 
been brought up. 

About that we are 
going to say an- 
other word before 
wc are through. 

And but for that 
we should be left 
wondering how 
the ])oets could 
ever ha ve admired 
such a wtrrnan. 

Mary ha<l lier 
troubles in Scot- 
land from the 
very first. She 
was a C'atholic, 
and Scotland ha<l 
grown strongly 
Protestant, under the famous preaeher John 
Knox. But Mary managed to make a sort of 
j>care with the Protestants. 'I'hen at twenty- 
two she married Lord Darnley, who w as only 
nineteen but who was aln^ady full of schemes 
and vices. He w’as disgruntled at not re- 
ceiving the crow'll himself, and he was 
jealous of Mary’s Italian secretary, Daviil 
Rizzio (ret'se-o). So he liad Ri//io torn 
out of the Queen’s very presence and mur- 
dered just a little later. Such were the 
things that could happen at that time. 

As a w'oman Mary w'as horrified, but as a 
queen she knew she must be tactful. She 
managed to make it up with Darnley for a 


w'hile, and she bore him the son who after- 
ward became King James VI of Scotland 
and King James I of Lngland. But half 
the time the miserable Darnley was at peace 
w'ith the Queen and the other half he was 
in rebclliv)n, and a champion of the Queen 
arose in the j)crson of the Earl of Both well. 

Jdkc many an- 
other man, he was 
in love w' i t h 
Mary; and he 
took Darnley 
pri>.oner, just two 
}ears after the 
marriage with the 
fjuecn. One night 
there w'as a ter- 
rible explosion in 
the house where 
Darnley w'as being 
k e j) t . In the 
morning Darnley 
was found dead. 

Of course the 
Queen had to join 
in the outcry 
against Botlnvell. 
All the same she 
married Bothwell . 
her third husband, 
just three months 
later. And then 
the outcry was 
much louder, 
riiere was a re- 
bellion. Bothwell 
had to lly from 
the country, and Mary w'as taken as a 
prisoner to an island where she w’as forced 
io give ui> the throne to her little son. 

The Queen Becomes a Prisoner 

In about a year she escaped —she couUl 
hvays charm iieople into hel])ing her — and 
collected an army. When it was beaten, 
she could only flee; and she fled, of all 
places, to Fmgland, w'here she threw' herself 
on the mercy of her old rival, the crafty 
Queen Elizabeth. 

For the next nineteen years Elizabeth was 
often puzzled as to what to ilo with her. 
Mary was practically a prisoner, in one 



I'tidto li^ Hl'iiliiiitz 

Queen Mary had a very brilliant mind and lively w*, and she 
hated to be preached at. But she had to listen to a great many 
sermons from old John Knox, a famous theologian and the 
only man who was able to resist her charms. His oft repeated 
arguments failed to convince her, and since he kept right on, 
her only means of escape was to take refuge in slumbei. 
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There is s story that Mary Queen of Scots first saw and finally became more powerful than any minister 

David Rizzio as he lay asleep in the palace. The of state. It was he who arranged the marriage between 

young Italian had come to Scotland as a humble musi- her and Darnley; some say that it was performed 

cian in the tram of an ambassador. But the Queen secretly *n his rooms. But prosperity went to his 

needed a bass to sing in her choir, and appointed him head. He grew so overbearing toward the Scottish 

to the post. Later, he was made her private secretary, nobles that they finally brought about his murder. 
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castle after another. She claimed that she mother’s death if only he could be sure of 
had given up all desire of any kingdom ex- coming to be king of England in due time, 
cept the Kingdom of Heaven, and at times she signed the warrant. And Mary Queen 
that must surely have been true. Yet her of Scots went to her death with a more royal 
friends w'crc always plotting for her in nobility than she had ever shov n in any 



I hi lu t % Ki clikiT' 


Here in the castle of Fotheringay, which has long been 
her prison, Mary of Scotland is receiving the news 
that she will be put to death on the morrow. The 
beautiful and willful queen did not know what fear 
was, and during her eleven years’ impnsonment must 

Scotland and against Elizabeth, and she 
was often ])lotting too; and there was the 
greatest danger, not only of a \var at home, 
but of an in\asion from abroad, to put hei 
on the throne of one or both the countries 
She was a chief thorn in the side of the w il> 
Queen of England. 

Finally in she was convicted of 

treason, in a way about which the historian^ 
are still in some dispute. For a while Eliza- 
beth w'as a little afraid to sign the w^arrant 
for her death because Mary had so many 
fri'inds. But wdicn Elizabeth found out 
that Mary’s own son, now' on the throne of 
Scotland, had no great objection to his 



have had a good many hours in which to foresee her 
end. So she only expressed her joy that her sufferings 
were soon to be over. She said good-by to her at- 
tendants and distributed her jewels among them, and 
next morning, with calm face, mounted the scaffold. 

action of her bfe, brave though she had been. 

And now’ for the w'ord tliat we j^romi^cd 
a moment ago. As w’e read the stoiy’ of 
the great heroine that has ])ccn told here, 
we cannot help thinking that many of her 
atts, and many of the acts of the lonls and 
princes around her, w’erc just about like the 
acts of the lowest criminals, the ver>’ “gang- 
sters,” of our own day. And that i*^ true. 
We have great reason to rejoice in the fact 
that, w’ith all their faults, the rulers of the 
earth to-day are far better than the men 
and women who governed it only a few’ cen- 
turies ago. The student of history has a 
gcHKl deal to make him an optimist. 
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Gustavus Adolphus is not only one of the royal heroes the religious wars. In our picture he stands before 

of hia native Sweden but the great Protestant hero of his army, asking the blessing of God before battle. 


The LION of the NORTH 

That Is What We Call the Brave Fighter Gustavus Adolphus 


OLD EX (lays a king was often 
ready to lead his own soldiers into 
battle and to hght hand to hand like 
any other man. 

That is the kind of king Gu&tavus Adol- 
phus was. He was the bravest king that 
Sweden ever had, and ^isc enough to lake 
up the reins of power at eighteen He 
turned out to be a mililar}' genius, and he 
had to fight nearly all hi^ life. 

He was born in 1594, \\hen Queen Eliza- 
beth was still on the throne in England and 
when Philip 11 of Spain was waging war 
against the Protestants in Europe. Gus- 
tavus played a great part on the side of the 
Protestants. 

But first he inherited a war with Denmark, 
which he soon settled. Then he had a war 
w^ith Russia, who was eager for more land 
along the Baltic. In short order the young 
king brought Russia to terms. 

Then he had a far w^orse war with Poland. 
The Polish king was his own cousin, but was 
laying claim to the throne of Sweden. Afore 
than this, the Polish king was Catholic, and 
so the fight with Poland led Gustavus into 


the great religious conJlict knowMi as the 
Thirty Years’ War. which })roke out in 
Central Europe in if)TtS, 

Duiing his eight \ears of fighting against 
Poland, GustaMis giadually built u]> one 
of the best aimies in Euiope. With these 
seasoned troops he then marched into Gei- 
many to helj) the failing Protestants against 
their eneniii's. Of course he had several 
reasons for this He w.inted to protect his 
own land, but as a sincere Protestant he 
also wanted to defend his religion. 

In 16 u he gained a lirilhant \ictor>' ov'er 
the Austrian general Tilly at Breitcnfeld 
Gustavus could no longer wear any armor, 
because of his wounds, but without armor 
he directed his troops all through the battle, 
moving them raiudh here and there, in the 
new light tactics he had developed. 

In the next y(‘ar the young king closed in 
deadly battle with the great general Wallen- 
stein, the chief Austrian commander. The 
slaughter was frightful, and in the midst 
of it Gustavus fell. He was only thirty- 
eight, but he had already made himself one 
of the great soldiers of the woild. 
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One afternoon in July, 1588, Sir Francis Brake and calm as if nothing had happened. **There’s time to 
Lord Howard were playing bowls at Plymouth, while finish our game and beat the Spamarda too,*’ he said, 
all the Queen’s ships lay at anchor waiting for the But just the same he had already whispered a quick, 
coming of the Spaniards Suddenly up dashed Captain efficient order He not only made eveiyone as confi- 
Fleming, panting out the tremendous news that the dent as he \vas of victory, but he made victory sure by 
great Armada was heaving into sight Everyone turned his courage and skill With him in command, there 
to Drake, commander of the Bntish fleet He ^as as ^as indeed time both to play bowls and to wm. 

The BRAVEST of the SEA DOGS 

His Enemies Called Drake a Pirate, but He Broke the Power of 
Spain and Taught England How to Rule the Waves 

T W \S in l.iic Sii)U‘mlKT, 1 s^o, lhal had daimivi ihe ixean her o\\n, and it 
aballcTed and aU n liltle diip, had brought her untold ^\ealth Xo wonder 

the '‘(lolddi Hind,” manned In a Queen LI i^abeth now sent for Drake to come 
handful of bion/td sailors, lame limping up to London’ There the Queen rccencd 
alone into the 1 nghsh haibor of Ph mouth, him daih, and c^en attended a banquet 
With four others she hafl sailed away from gnen in her honor on board his shabby little 
that port almost three ^ears liefore. Xow ship; and llure she made him knight 
she was home again, with immense riches Jealous enemies saw him with different 
in her hold and with the most glorious record e\es ‘'Her Majesty 's little pirate,” they 
ever made by an Imglish slnp. For she was called the daring sea dog 
the first British boat to sail all the wa> Diake was the eldest of twelve brothers 
around the world. Her cajitain, a blue- Before he had reached his teens he went 
eyed, sturdy little man, w'as Francis Drake, to sea as ship’s boy on a small vessel trading 
returning to his nativ'c Dev'onshiie after with France and Holland Si\ vears later, 
having penetrated that Golden Sea, the made strong and sea-wise by hardship and 
Paciiic Ocean For nearh a centurv Spain danger, he was skipper of the craft; but he 
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Dou Pedro de Veldes, the Spenish edmirel, would heve 
fought any other Englishmen end gone down with flege 
flying. But es soon es he heerd thet it wes Drake 
who demended his surrender, he yielded et once, 
■eying that it was an honor to be taken by the greatest 


seamen in the world. Here he is on Drake’s flagship, 
**The Revenge,” giving up his sword. So gallant end 
courteous wes he, end so highly did he compliment 
Drake’s courage end skill, thet Drake ’’placed him et 
his own table and lodged him in his own cabin.” 


soon sold it and took service with his kins- 
men, John and William Haw'kins, wealthy 
shipowners of Plymouth. 

When Drake Went Pirating 

Under them he first sailed to Spain, then 
to Africa, the West Indies, and the Spanish 
Main, as the northern coast of South America 
was then called. He went home with a 
flaming hatred of Spain, his countiy^’s bit- 
terest enemy; from now on he was going 
to live and die fighting against her. So in 
two secret voyages he laid his plans to 
strike at one of her vital spots, in the Isth- 
mus of Panama, where the riches from the 
Golden Sea, silver and gold and jewels, 
poured across by mule train from the city 
of Panama on the Pacific to King Philip’s 
waiting ships on the Atlantic side. 

With only two small ships and seventy- 
three men, Drake set out in May, 1572, at 


the age of thirty-one or two, to rillc tliis 
treasure chest of the most powerful monarch 
in Eurojie. He did it, too, and captured 
many a rich Spenish ship besides, but only 
after such struggles and disasters as would 
have turnefl back a less dauntless man. 
When he had finally won and had swept 
the glittering riches of Sjiain into his hold, 
he sped back to England, but he did not 
start home until, the first of Englishmen to 
do so, he had seen the mighty Pacific. At 
sight of its broad waters he fell upon his 
knees and asked God, “of His goodness to 
give him life and leave to sjiil once an English 
ship in that sea.’' It was five years later 
when his prayer was granted. 

'^Admiral of the Seas” 

It was not long after getting home with 
the “Golden Hind” until the bold captain 
longed to be at sea again, but the Queen 
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wanted io keep her daring sailor within reach 
and refused to lei him go. lie had to be 
content to serve his country in i)arliament 
and as mayor of Plymouth. That old tow'n, 
so dear to Americans, still remembers him 
for the pure water su]^ply he gave it anrl 
the Hour mills he built there. 

ddicn one day came alarming news! 
Spain was secretly building an immense 
fleet — the Invincible Armaria (iir-ma'da) — 
to invade England. And England hurried 
to get ready a fleet of her own 
in turn. Drake w’as made an 
admiral, and wdth tw'o l>al tie- 
ships and eighteen cruisers lie 
at once set forth. First he 
struck terror along the coasts of 
Spain. ThrMi he caiitured and 
burned Santiago, in the Ca]^e 
Verde Islands, and the old forti- 
fied city of Santo Domingo, in 
I li^panirjla. V* ^ he had ( ol 
lecterl there a ransom erjiial to 
about is25o,ooo, “FI Dracjue” 
the “Dragon,” as the Sjianiar 's 
called him --suddenly a})]ioared 
at Cartagena, one of the richest 
cities of the Spanish Main. Her strong 
defenses crumljh’d before Drake’s skill and 
daring, the city W’as strippc'd of her wealth, 
and paid oviT a million dollars as ransom. 
After that Drake touched at Florida, w’here 
St. Augustine was jdundered and bunied, 
an<l took alioard Raleigh's discouraged 
colonists at Virginia, together w'ith the 
first cargo of toliacco and j iota toes that 
e\er crossed the Atlantic. Then he turncMl 
toward home. He had struck a deathblow’ 
at the pow'er of haughty Spain. 

Drake Defeats the Spanish Armada 

When Drake reached England the great 
fleet that the laiglish w’ere gathering was 
still far from reaily; so, as “A<lmiral of the 
Seas,” with twenty-three ships, he again 
put forth, this time bound for Spain, to 
break up the Armada, if he could, before it 
lormed. After riding out a fierce scven-ilay 
gale, he attacked Cadiz. Tw’elve thousaml 


tons of .shipping in her harbors went up in 
flames as a result of his visit, and four 
ves.sels loaded with jirovi.sions w'erc taken— 
all without the loss of a .single English sailor. 

Then the victors were off for Cape St. 
Vincent, where they cat>tured the castle 
and forts, watered their ships, and dis- 
appeared as fast as they had come. Storms 
soon scattered their fleet hither and yon, 
but as a final exploit the greatest of Spanish 
merchantmen, the “San Fclip])e,” w^as taken. 

She was the richest j>ri/c ever 
brought into an English ])or(, 
for not only was her cargo 
worth five million dollars - 
equal to some forty or fifty mil- 
lion in our day— but the jiapers 
she carried laid bare the S(‘crets 
of Spain’s trade with the East 
Indies. 

By this time the Sj)anish in- 
vasion had grown more threat- 
ening, ard Elizabeth decreed 
that her fl(‘et should stay at 
home to defend England instead 
of boldly seeking out the Ar- 
mada, as Drake advised. Ami 
suddenly the mighty fleet api)caredl The 
English vessels tried to check itb progress, 
but in vain. Day after day it moved steadily 
up the English Channel and anchored olY 
Calais. Theie Drake, followed by mobt of 
the English flu t, fell upc-n it at last, and the 
si\-hour battle of Gravelines was fought on 
July 20, 1^88. It left the “Invincible” 
Armada so badly crippled that a fearful 
lem[>est which then broke out completely 
shattered it. England was saved, and her 
ships found shelter in Sctdlish harbors. 

The count I N rang Nvilh j>raise of Drake 
and of his victory. It was the crowning 
point of hi< career. After that. Fortune 
seemed to turn her back upon him, for his 
later umlertakings met with less success, 
and on a trip to tlie New' World in 1505 he 
sickened and dieil. 'fhere, a league out 
from the eastern shore of Panama, his sor- 
rowing follow’ers left him, at rest beneath 
the waves he loved so well. 
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This is Sir Francis Drake, most 
famous of the **sea dogs’* of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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Suppose that Oliver Cromwell had left England before 
the Puritan Revolution broke out and had come to live 
in America. What would have happened? He might 
ha\K* done great things in the colonies; or he might 
have gone on living quietly as he had lived up to that 
time in England — and then we should not be writing 
his story. But whatever might have happened, it is 


certain that the history of England would have been 
very different. Yet there is a story- which may or 
may not be true that Cromwell actually wanted to 
leave distracted England for the New World and was 
stopped by an order in council. In this picture the 
artist has imagined the scene — Cromwell and his fam- 
ily ready to embark, and an official barring the way. 


“PUT in the WART, SIR!’’ 

Those Were the Words of Cromwell to the Painter Who Wanted 
to Make His Face a Little Prettier; and They Are a Key to the 
Mind of a Stern Puritan Who Once Ruled Over Britain 


0 IS enemies called him “Old Xoll, the 
Roundhead/' because his name was 
Oliver and he wore his hair cut short, 
as did all the Puritans, instead of in a long 
queue after the manner of the aristocratic 
Cavaliers. Two years after his death his 
bones were dug up from Westminster Abbey, 
and his skull stood whitening for twenty 
years on a pole over Westminster Hall. Not 
until 1899, when he had been dead nearly 
two centuries and a half, did parliament see 
fit to set up a statue of him in the capital. 
Yet this man was the idol of the army he 
led to victory, and he is known in all the 


book.s as a great g(Miius and a mighty man. 
Peo])le arc still cjuarrcling as to whether he 
was a saint or a murderer! 

For Oliver Cromw'ell lived in troublous 
times in England, and was the main figure 
in a great civil war, the bitterness of which 
lingercfl for many generations. So what 
people think about Cromwell has always dc- 
fKindcd somewhat on whether they sympa- 
thize with the Puritans or with the King’s 
men in this war. 

Cromwell himself could hardly have been 
anything but a Puritan. lie came of a 
Puritan family and sat under Puritan mas- 
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tcrs at school. Born in 1599, he grew up in 
a time when all England was buz/.ing with 
talk about religion, and about how the Church 
should be governed and whether the King 
was governing it right. The Puritans thought 
the national Church should be changed or 
‘'purified.'' They got control of parliament, 
and there was a long quarrel between par- 
liament and the King— over religion and 
other things. It 
turned into a ques- 
tion of who was 
going to rule Eng- 
land — parliament 
or the King Tn 
this fight Crom- 
w(‘ll came to be a 
leader on the side 
of parliament 

There is a story 
— which ought to 
be true evt‘n j 
is not that when 
both Croniw ell 
and King Charles I 
were lids, the> 
had a wrestling 
match at I line hen- 
brook Ilousi*, the 
stately mansion of 
young Oliver’s 
w^ealthy uiule. 

'Idle story goes 
that Cromw<*lI 
won. Did Chaili'S 
remember that 
boyish tussle 
when, years later, he lost to Cromwell battle 
after battle in his w^ar with pailiamcnt? 

Tt was not until he was forty-one that 
Cromwell became prominent in the fight 
against the King. At seventeen, he began 
a tw'o-year stay at Cambridge University. 
In those days he was a strong, rugged lad, 
with a homely, thick-featured face made still 
more homely by a number of large warts. 
At Cambridge he amuserl himself with many 
an uncouth prank and practical joke, such 
as he never ceased lo delight in. At twenty- 
one he married the (laughter of a well-to-do 
fur merchant. Hien for the next twenty 
years he lived (juietly, caring for his farm. 


rearing his family of nine children, and 
preaching the Puritan dcKtrines. For a long 
inward struggle had ended in triumjihant 
faith, and all his life afterw'ards Cromwell 
was deeply religious. 

In 1640 he was elected to parliament. Tt 
was not the first time he had .served in par- 
liament, but this time he iook a more active 
part. And this parliament turned out to be 

the most famous 
in EnglLsh history . 
The Long Parlia- 
ment, it w'as 
called; and not 
only did it .sit from 
1640 to 1653, but 
it fought a civil 
w'ar, beheaded a 
king, and set uj) a 
new' constitution. 
It finally came to 
an end w’ h c n 
Cromwell himself 
overthrew it and 
took the power 
into his own hands 
— as we shall see. 

The Long Par- 
liament w'as fierce- 
ly Puritan, and its 
quarrel wdth the 
King rose angrily 
until in 1642 it 
llamed into civil 
war. 

Cromwell at 
once became a 
leader in the parliamentary army. As captain 
of cavalrx , he drilled and disciplined his men 
w'ith an iron hand. His Ironsides soon were 
known everywhere as the greatest fighting 
troops on the jieople’s side They went into 
battle singing hymns, and Cromwell’s motto 
was “Fear Cod — and keep your jiowder dry.” 
But the Cavaliers, on the King’s side, were 
gallant fighters, too. The Puritans could 
sneer at their curly locks and silken ruflles — 
but they had to admire them as gentlemen 
of courage, just the same. The war dragged 
on for four years before the King surrendered 
in 1646. 

Meanwhile parliament had begun to quar- 
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Of all his children the dearest to Cromwell was the Lady 
Elizabeth Claypole, who was loved and honored by all who 
knew her. But when she was only twenty-nine this beloved 
daughter fell ill and died. For weeks before the end her father 
would not leave her bedside, even to attend the state councils; 
and his grief over her death surely hastened his own, for he 
died only a month after her. In this picture of their last talk 
together, Elizabeth is trying to give strength and comfort to 
her grieving father. 
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Once Cromwell was reproached because one of his courage and daring. So he built up a great army of 

officers was a better preacher than fighter. He replied **reli:;ious men/* and led them, singing and praying, 

by declanng that he who prays best fights best. He to victory after victory. Here he is pictured preaching 
meant that men who go into battle with strong faith and reading the Bible to his officers before the Battle 

that they are fighting for their God will be lions of of Dunbar, which was a victory for his ^'Ironsides.** 


rcl with the army. Parliament 
wanted to keep a single church for 
all England, only changing the 
form of it from Episcopal to 
Presb} terian. It wanted to 
forbid all sorts of independ- 
ent churches, and to make 
peace with the King. The 
army was much more radi- 
cal. It wanted toleration for 
all sorts of churches — that is, 
it would not try to say whal 
church a man must belong 
to. And it wanted to fight 
the war with the King to the 
bitter end. 

Now the King, from the time of 
his capture in 1646, tried to take 
advantage of this quarrel; and he 
was so far successful that parliament 
actually proposed to send the army 
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This is Oliver Crom- 
well, lord protector of 
England. 


home without its back pay, and to 
talk things oxir in a friendly way 
with C'harlcs Ihis was too miuh 
for CVomwell. JI(‘ had tried at 
lira to bring ])arliament and 
the .irnn together, but now 
he llirev\ in his lot with his 
soldiers. 

There was more fighting, 
and wh(Mi the King was 
finally at the mercy of the 
army, the soldiers shouted 
for his blood. At first Crom- 
well hesitated. Then, in a 
burst of rage, he cried, ‘‘We will 
cut off his head with his crowm 
upon it!*’ Cromwell was a terrible 
man when he was roused. 

In January, 1649, the House of 
Commons, at the demand of the 
army, had Charles Stuart, king of 
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England, tried for treason. On January 30 
he was led through a window of the i)alace 
at Whitehall and beheaded before the people. 
He met his deatli with kingly dignity, but 
with the severing of that head the theory of 
the “divine right” of kings to rule disap- 
peared from I^nglish politics forever. Had 
Charles realized that it was already out of 
date, he could have kept his head on his 
shoulders. But he could not see the matter 
clearly. There is a legend that Cromwell 
came to gaze upon the body and muttered 
sadly, “Cruel necessity!” lie had harl as 
much to do with the King’s fate as any man. 

And now came Cromwell’s time of power. 

England had ceas(‘d to be a kingdom and 
had become a Commonwealth. It had a 
republican constitution, but as a matter of 
fact, the real power was still the army. 
(Vomwell and another man, on the council of 
'•tale, served as links between parliament 
and the army. Xo man in England had the 
power that i roniwell had. 

His first task was to put down a rebellion 
in Ireland, and this he did so cruelly that 
Irish peasants still talk about “the curse of 
Oummle.” Then he turned on the Scots, 
and the English Royalists with them, and 
tlcfeated them. With him at its head, the 
Commonwealth was strong in arms. 

Hut Cromwell was disgusted with the 
remnant of the Long Parliament -called the 
Rump because it w'ould not dissolve itself, 
'rhe country wanted new* elections, after 
these thirteen years. It was a time of revo- 
lution, and Cromwell wais accustome<l to 
force and lawless power. So when parlia- 


ment W'ould not bend to his will, his rage 
broke out and he did as tyrannical a thing 
as the King had ever thought of doing. One 
day in 1653 he went to listen to the debate 
in parliament, and suddenly losing all pa- 
tience with it, called in the guard, and began 
to storm up and dowm the ai.sles in fury, 
driving the members out. He sawr the mace, 
the symbol of authority. “What .shall wc 
do wdth this bauble?” he said. “Take it 
away.” 

That was the last of constitutional govern- 
ment in England for a while. Cromwell was 
made lord protector, in all but title a king. 
He made England feared and resiH‘ctcd 
abroad, but he could not bring quiet to his 
weary w'ar-torn people at home. He quar- 
reled wdth his parliaments and w'as driven 
to moie acts of tyranny. !Most of all, per- 
haps, the people oi)jected to his strict Puritan 
laws against gambling, racing, and cock- 
fighting, and against the ancient festivities 
of Christmas. Cromwell never lost faith 
that he was following the right, but his strong 
spirit sank un<ler the strain and struggle. 
He felt that all his labors for his country 
and his ]>cople W'cre going to fail. In 1O58 
he sickened and died. 

Only his great strength and genius had 
upheld the new government. Ilis son tried 
to carry the work on, but could not. In 
1660 the people called to the throne the son 
of the man Cromwell had helpe<l to send to 
the bloi'k. But England could never again 
be quite as it had been before the great 
Puritan revolution and the da\'s of Oliver 
Cromwell. 





am the state!’* So Louis XIV is said to have an- has hurried back on heanng that the legislators have 
nounced when he took the throne. And ministers, been interfering with hts decrees. Here he stands, 
parliaments, and people soon discovered that he meant very grand in his handsome hunting clothes, with the 
wh<*t he said. In this picture he is puttmg the Parts startled members of the parliament bowing before him. 
parliament in its place. He has been out hunting, but They will think twice before bravmg him again. 

The SPLENDOR of the “SUN KING” 

How the Most Brilliant Court of All the Modern World, under 
Louis XIV, Opened the Road to the Ruin That 
Had to Follow It 

E E will set off late, but will go farther that he \\oul<l go to c.ill on the great c.inlinal 
than others.” This wa^ the prophecy like a common courtier, and so dull that no 
of the great minister Ma/arin (ma'- one bothered to give him a dec(mt education 
za'raX') ^\hen people shook their heads over Even in the army they thought of him as a 
the stupidity of the boy-king, Louis XIV of handsome young man much more interested 
France. And in truth the prophet was in dances and gambling than in military 
scarcely in his grave before his words began exploits. 

to come true. Louis lived to reign for Then one day in lOOi, when the King was 
seventy-two years and to be hailed as the twenty-three years old, Ma/arin died. That 
“Grand Monarch,” moving spirit of the morning one of the officials came to Louis 
Golden Age of France. and asked to whom he was now to look for 

Bom in 1638, Louis had been a mere child orders. “To me!” said the young King, 
of five when he became king. And all through sharply and sternly. Then he called all the 
hib youth he had been content to let his asto^fiishcd courtiers and officials together 
mother and her chief minister, Cardinal Ma- and told them that from that time on he 
zarin, rule for him. He was so submissive intended to be his own prime minister. 
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“And,” he said very coolly, “T will ask your 
advice only when I want it. Meanwhile, 
you are to sign no j)apers without my rmlers. 
You are to seal no letters without my com- 
mand. / am the state.” 

One can imagine the ghost of the dicta- 
torial old cardinal smiling at that. “He has 
in him the stuff of four 
kings,” was another 
thing the dead Maza- 
rin had said of Louis. 

But if you are going 
to be “four kings,” or 
(‘ven one king who 
chooses to be the whole 
state, you have to 
make up your mind to 
a great deal of hard 
work. Lt)uis set him- 
self to learn the trade 
of b(‘ing a king. Tor 
long hours e\My da\ 
he sat at his desk like 
a (ommon clerk. He 
])r(‘si<led over every 
council, decided every 
m«itter both great and 
small, lield everybody 
tt) a strict accounting 
for everything that he 
ordered done, \e\er 
did he allow a single 
paper to leave the palace without his ap- 
proval. 'ho tell the truth, Loui^ a trille 
stupid, as people luul thought, ami he loved 
all these humdrum details for their own sake. 
But more than that, he kv'ed the sense of 
pow’er w'hich this .sort of ruling gave him. 
I'Dr all through his long life, desire for per- 
sonal power and glor) was at the center of 
King Louis’ thoughts and actions. 

Louis Becomes Master of Europe 

Fortunately for I'rajue, the King’s glory 
for a while brought good to the country. All 
IVancc had rejoiced when ila/arin died, and 
lt)okcd to young Louis to quiet the civil wars 
that WTre raging and to straighten out the 
tangled finances of tlie government. The 
civil wars were quieted; and Louis found a 
financial genius, Colbert (kol'bCr'), who did 
wonders with the finances. 


But more and more of the jiublic money 
w'as needed for Louis’ incessant w^ars. Under 
the great general, Prince Conde fkoX'da'), 
the French armies fought against nearly 
every nation in Furope — England, Holland, 
Denmark, the states of Germany, Italy, the 
Holy Roman Empire, even all-powerful 
Spain. Spain w’as 
crushed completely. 
By about 1678 Louis 
of France was ac- 
knowledged the most 
powerful monarch in 
Europe. He had the 
biggest and best- 
drilled army on the 
Continent. The proud 
king, who felt himself 
chosen ()f God to rule, 
had surely won his 
title of the “Grand 
Monarch.” 

At home he shone 
amid a ring of flatter- 
ing court iers as the 
“Sun King” of one of 
the most brilliant 
courts of history. 
Handsome, silent, of 
graceful and dignified 
carriage* -“every inch 
a king” — he delighted 
in the blind !)ralses of the nobles, whom he 
forced to stay at court, and of the poets and 
dramatists who docked about him for his 
favors. Every night saw more splendid en- 
lerlainnicnts, every day some new device to 
amuse. The King i)articularly loved pageants 
and spectacles, and nothing pleased him l>ct- 
ter than to appear himself as Apollo, god of 
the sun. After a while he took the image 
of the sun as his “device,” or seal. 

He w'as ahva> s building julaces ami formal 
gardens and hou.ses for his favorites. At 
Versailles (vit'.s^i'v'I, near Paris, he kept 
^^0,000 men busy for years buihling as mag- 
nificent a palace as the world has ever seen. 
Its hundreds of rooms were decorated by the 
best painters and sculptors, by skilled furni- 
ture builders, tapestry weavers, artists in 
bron/c and ivory and ebony. And there the 
palace still stands, gorgeous and grandly ex- 
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This is Louis XIV in the days of his glory, looking 
every inch his part as Sun King, Grand Monarch, 
and ruler in the Golden Age of France. 
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This 18 only one of Louis XIV’s endless battles and 
sieges Here his arms are taking Valenciennes, in 
what IS now Northern France. This town had long 

pen-.ivc, to be stared at b) admiring tourists 
In Its time it \\as copied b> princes all o\er 
Europe Whole industries >vere started in 
Franec in order to equip it and other palaces 
ol the King And so fashionable \^ere the 
elegant furnishings of Louis’ residences that 
to this da\ their sUle of decoration is tailed 
“Louis Quator/e” Odo'e' ka'tcir/'), i\hich is 
French for “Louis the Pourteenth ’’ 

The Glamor of the French Court 

Like Elizabeth of England a century or so 
earlier, Louis XIV shone also by the reflected 
glory of the wit and beauty and artistic 
genius he gathered about him. Preachers 
and philosophers, painters and musicians, 
playwrights and poets — they all came to 
bask in the favor of the Sun King There 
were Moliere, Corneille, and Racine, the 


*been held by the Spaniards, but Louis took it in a 
fierce eight-day siege Then he built a strong fort 
there. The city has ever since been French 

greatest dramatists of I ranee, Jean de la 
lontaine, master wiiUr of fables, Nicolas 
Boileau, “father of French j)oetr\^’, Jaecjuts 
Bossuet, I ranee's greatest puljnt orator, who 
preached in the exquisite chajiel at Versailles, 
Jules Mansart, the great architect, who de- 
signed the chapel, Nicholas Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain, painters i cnelon, Pascal, 
La Rcxrhefoucauld, distinguished thinkers 
and writers — all these crowded about the 
Grand Monarch and flattered him. It was 
more because of the genius of these men than 
because of the glitter of the King himself 
that the Age of Louis XIV is also called the 
Golden Age of France. 

But Louis reigned a long time, and fortune 
could not be expected to smile on him forever 
The tide began to turn against him in the 
early i68o’s In 1687 he was very ill and 
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almost (lied; and when he recovered, it was 
only to enter on a much less glorious part 
of his reign. 

Half of Eurojjc leagued itself against his 
pride and power, and in a new series of wars 
[)ullcd him down from the heights to which 
he had climbed. lie had to give up some of 
his colonics in the New World to England, 
though what he had left, at home and abroad, 
was still enough for any ordinary king. 

But things at home were g<jing very badly 
indeed. When his c|ueen, whom he had 
shamefully neglected, died, he secretly mar- 
ried Madame do Maintenon (de maX'te- 
noN'), w'h<j had so much inlluence over him 
that she has been said to have been ‘‘for 
twenty-three years lord of France.^' She 
appealed to a narrow and fanatical religious 
streak in his nature, and stirred him up to 
make laws against the Protestants. As many 
of these jx'ople \\ere the most thrifty and 
hard-working Fra nee, it hurt the country 
to havT them ruined or driven away. 

Meanwhile ov(T all of h ranee outside the 
glittering gates of the palaces there had set- 
tled down a dead weight of the most desfK'r- 
ale suiT(‘ring. It takes money to ])uild pal- 
aces like Verstiilles and Idl them year after 
year w'ith dancing and feasts and e.xtravagant 
{)ageants. It takes e\en more money to 
can*) on lialf a centur> of almost ('ontinual 
war. Colbert liad been called the “man of 
marble” because of his pitiless demands fur 


money for the King’s wars. When he was 
dead, things only got worse. It w'as alw’ays 
taxes, taxes, and still more taxes. Trade 
and agriculture were in ruins. The country 
I)eoplc were so desperately poor that for a 
century afterward artists made the French 
peasant type gaunt and lantern-jawed and 
starved-l(x>king. Revolts broke out even 
among the soldiers. Madame de Maintenejn’s 
carriage was mobbed. “Starved skeletons” 
stormed the very gates of \"ersailles, and 
almost made their way into the presence of 
the Grand Monarch himself. 

Louis sat within, eating so much that his 
courtiers were alarmed for his health. 

Some say that in his last days the old 
King suffered fierce i)angs of remorse for all 
the agony he had brought on France. Others 
say that th^>re was dignity in his very assur- 
ance that he had done right. At all events, 
his la.st days w^ere rather jutiful. He had 
lost his son and his grandsons, and was leav- 
ing hi*, throne to a [)uny child, his great- 
grandson, who could not be evpected to carry 
on his work. And everyone he loved, includ- 
ing his wife, deserted him and left him to die 
done. 

So one day in 1715 the long reign came to 
an end. The Grand Monarch was dead 
And all over France there broke out a tumult 
of rejoicing even greater than that w*hen 
Ma/arin had tbed and l.ouis had first become 
‘the slate.” 


This majestic 
statue shows you 
the Grand Mon- 
arch, Louis XIV, 
seated upon his 
horse. 



Quite fittingly, 
this marble sculp- 
ture stands at 
Versailles, where 
the Sun King 
built his palace. 






PETER THE GREAT 



Phuto by llMibgiti 


Peter the Great of Russia earned his title partly by to learn from the people of the rest of Europe In this 
being willing, when it seemed wise, to act as if he picture the great czar is at Deptford, in England, learn* 
were not ‘^great*’ at all. He was quite ready to learn tng how to build ships. When he has mastered it, 
from the humblest workman, and expected all Russians he will go home and build a navy for Russia. 

The FATHER of RUSSIAN POWER . 

In Bringing Russia into the Family of Western Nations, Peter 
the Great Was Willing to Work as a Common Laborer 
to Learn the Arts and Crafts of the West 


ESS than a single ec*ntur> ago, when 
Commodore Terry landed on the 
coast of Japan to see whether he 
could make a treaty between that country 
and the United States, he caught sight of 
signs that forbade any foreign person to set 
foot upon those exclusive shores. Ihc Jap- 
anese wanted no visitors; they w'anted no 
foreign ways. They c-\pectcd to go on for- 
e\er just as they had been going for many a 
century, untouched by all the inventions and 
discoveries from the other side of the world. 

What has happened in Japan since that 
time is one of the miracles of history. For 
in the short period since then Japan has 
leaped with one great bound out of a medi- 
eval and oriental civilization to a place at 
the very forefront among the modern nations 


that are alive to e\ci\ new iilca and new in- 
vention of Western culture It is hardly too 
much to sa\ that in less than a century Japan 
has been able to co\er as much ground in 
progress as many a Western nation covered 
in a thousand >ears. 

Less than three centuries ago a thing of 
\ery much the same kind happened in the 
vast land of Russia. At the very time when 
Louis XIV of France was setting the fashion 
for the most splendid court of modern Eu- 
rope, the Russian land was still sunk in a 
medieval ignorance, cruelty, barbarism, and 
corruption that are literally beyond descrip- 
tion in any polite circle of our day. Russia 
too was oriental; her ways were those of 
Asia, no^ of Euroiic, and in the councils of 
the Euro|>ean states she hardly counted at 
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all. She was set apart from the other na- 
tions, anc^ shut out from all their new ideas 
of progress. She was indeed a wretched land, 
and a land that seemed to have very little 
hope of change. 

Yet in less than half a century Russia 
turned her face to Kuropc and learned many 
of the ways of the West. She became a 
nation with which the other Kuropean powers 
must henceforth reckon. She learned how 
to build shif)s and to operate a great navy; 
she made herself a j>alh over the sea. She 
built up an army and learned the military 
science to use it as the other ])owers of the 
West used their troops. She put away many 
an ancient and outworn oriental custom for 
a more modern one. In a generation she 
was made over into a great Western nation- 
if not fully, at least very largely. For the 
first time tlien the name of Russia really 
begins to apj^ear in the history of the world. 
And all lliii v. .li'‘ work of one man mainl\ 

Peter 1 , called I’eler the Cireat, c/ar of 
Russia from lOSg to 1725. 

Russia’s Greatest King 

This Peter, whn began to rule at the early 
age of seventeen, w,is a reall}' heroic man. 
ile was huge in evil, huge in good, huge in 
everything and there is no understanding 
him exrept by thinking of a very big man 
born to work a revolution for a barbarous, 
medieval, oriental ])eople. His tal)le man- 
ners were disgusting, his idea of a good joke 
was savage, his nuirals were often atrocious, 
his anger and his cruelty were unbelievable. 
He could do murder and v\atch horrible tor- 
ture with the easiest conscience in the world. 
^'et he was full of great ideas h)r his country, 
to make it larger and richer and more intlu- 
ential, and above all to make it more modern 
and more Kuropean. To that end he never 
s|)ared himself, lie would help to builtl a 
lleet with his own hands, and to sail the 
ships in it; he w’ould learn to lead an army 
like any Western general, and to use all the 
weapons of the more advanced nations; he 
would put on workman’s clothes and toil 
with common laborers to learn the secrets 
of their arts and crafts. He was a terrible 
despot and yet a wise ruler; for at need he 


w'as very tactful in so rapidly transforming 
his land from an Asiatic to a Kuropean one. 

Peter invited many foreigners into Russia 
to teach the Russians new ideas and inven- 
tions, though always with the idea that when 
once the Russians had learned they would 
do everything for themselves. He also sent 
many Russians into Western lanrls to study. 
He himself studied just like any other man 
from the foreigners w’ho came, and was very 
eager to learn every mechanical .secret they 
could teach. He went on a long trij) through 
Germany, Holland, and Juigland, with his 
eyes alert for every kind of process in the 
arts and crafts and his mind awake to many 
new ideas. It was on this trip that ho worked 
for a while as a common shipwriglit in Hol- 
land. He stuflied other things as different 
as artillery and anatomy and engrav'i ng, and 
he went back to Russia full of j)\ans. 

It w'as no easy matter for him to make 
the Russians give up many of their old ways. 
MercK to force them to cut off their llowing 
oriental beards and to put on sensible West- 
ern clothes was hard enough, but that was 
only one of the many n-forms that Peter 
accomplished — ev’en if he had to cut off some 
of the beards with his own hand. He also 
made large changes in the operation of the 
government and of the church. He brought 
the women out of the secludeil life lh(*y had 
been forced U> lead in lh(* older Russia, and 
he reformed the calendar to make it agree 
with that of the rest of Kurope. Among 
many other deeds, he built the city of St. 
Petersburg, named after him — though since 
reiiame<l Petrograd at the beginning of the 
World War, and then Leningrad after the 
Russian Revolution. 

In a war with Turkey, Peter opened up 
an outlet for Russian ships on the Black Sea. 
In another with Sweden he gained a good 
deal of territory for his land and also free 
access to the Baltic. A victory over Persia 
put Russian seamen cm the Caspian Sea. 
The opening of these “windows” across the 
water, especially toward the West, was one 
of his great purposes. Vet even so the ideas 
and the machines he gave to his backward 
land were jirobably more important than the 
land and seas his victories brought her. 
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CATHERINE THE GREAT 



PI to by Draun C Irnnct «Sc Cia 


were the gay scenes such as this in the luxunoua background. How the little German princess who had 
coi^ of Cathenne the Great, empress of Russia. The become the great czanna reveled in it all! But even 
ladies move in billowy silks, the men bow gallantly in better than a gorgeous court she loved the mighty 
their gay-colored clothes and elegant wigs, and the power she had as ruler of a mighty natT&n. The gay 
sumptuous funashmgs of the palace give just the right court was like frosting on her cake of empire. 

The WILY WOMAN of RUSSIA 

How a Little German Princess Married a Czar and Became a 
Great Empress and a Great Murderess 


0 AVE you ever wondered how it is that 
some few peoj)lc manage to he called 
“the Great”? We say Alexander the 
Great and Alfred the Great, but w’c never 
say Washington the Great or Julius Caesar 
the Great or Wellington the Great. Who is 
it that decides who shall be “the Great"? 
If you will ask your friends you will find out 
that they ... do not know. 

This is the story of a woman who is called 
“the Great.” She is Catherine the Great, 
empress of Russia. And great she surely 
was, though she was as bad and cruel as she 
was magnificent. 

In the days when most kings did exactly 
as they liked, Catherine was born in 1729 as 


a little f German jirincess Old rrerlcrick the 
Great of Prussia was looking for a little 
German i)rinrcss to marrv the Archduke 
Peter, w'ho was soon going to bo the C/ar 
of Russia, for Frederick wanlixl the tw^o 
countries to be friendly. Ife picked on 
Princess Catherine, aged fourteen, to go off 
to Russia and marry Peter. 

So little Catherine went off bumjung over 
the terrible Russian roads and stopi)ing over- 
night at inns that she called “pigsties.” 
Finally she came to the grand palace of the 
Empress at St. Petersburg. She was not 
certain whether the great Empress would 


like her a.id let her marry Peter, but she did 
everything she could to make sure of it 



CATHEMNE THE GREAT 


and to get all ihc j)e<)j)le on her side. She 
was sweet to everybody, she studied far into 
the night to learn Russian, she changed her 
religion and became a Greek Catholic — which 
was very easy, because she did not really 
have any religion at all. Then the Empress 
liked her, and she married Peter. 

How Catherine Won Her Throne 

Peter was a pig. He was a very dirty 
|)ig, and a great fool too. He used to take 
his toys to bed w'ith him long after he was 
growm, and he did all sorts of other .silly 
things. He was a mean fellow^ too, a very 
cruel fellow^ w'ho u.sed to beat Catherine 
al)out and use his fist and his foot when he 
was angr\' wdth her. So wc need not sup- 
pose .she liked him. But .she was going to 
i)e empress, so she clung to IVler and mean- 
while made great friends with the courtiers 
and the soldiers. She knew how' to do it. 
She wa^ a \c*i> 'biewd and witty woman, 
anfl she could be most (harming when she 
liked So for seventeen years she endured 
her silly brute of a husl)and and made herself 
])opiilar wdth the soldiers. And then 

d'hen J*eter came to the throne. Six 
months later the soldiers revolted and took 
him iaj)tive He died at once, and they 
said it was ^‘ai)oj)l(*\y " 'Fo this day w'c do 
not know whether ('atherine had him kille<l 
or not. 

Why Catherine Is Called Great 

But iiow^ she was empress. T'here is no 
u.se in saying she was not a great (me, how’- 
ever we may hate her for her treachery and 
cruelty. She loved Russia and admired the 
Russians. She wanted to make Russia a 
great country, strong in war and famous in 
the arts. She also wanted the most absolute 
])ow'er for herself and she wanted a great 
deal of luxury. She got it all. 

In her diplomacy Catherine outwitted 
many an older crowned head in Kuro|)e. Tn 
her alliances with other ])owers she ])layed a 


very skillful hand. In choosing and control- 
ling her captains and her counselors she 
always showed that she was their superior. 
In her wars — and there were many — she 
aimed constantly at the increase of Russian 
land and power. 

Often she w’as altogether ruthless in all 
these things. She made w^ar on Turkey in 
1770 in the ])rclense that she was going to 
set Greece free, and then when it suited her 
she gave it up and left the poor Greeks to 
their fate at the hands of the Turks. She 
joined twice with Austria and Prussia to 
split up the unhaf)i)y land of Poland betw^ecn 
the three of them; and that land has only 
been united once again in our owm day. She 
was ready for almost any act if only Russia 
could gain by it, but it wxis for Russia’s gain, 
at least as she saw it, that she always acted. 

The Culture at Catherine’s Court 

She made friends with many famous men, 
like Voltaire fvol'ter') and Diderot (de'de- 
r<’)'), gave them p(msions, and invited them 
to Russia. For she wanted to make her land 
a home of art and of philosophy as w’ell as a 
seat of j>()W'er. Many of these men liked her, 
in spite of all her cruelty, for she could be 
very kind to them and she could make them 
think she had a great love of the arts. She 
even wrote a good deal with her own i:)cn, 
and tried t'j be one of the philosophers her- 
self. So the .iiuhors liked her, and praised 
her to all the w'orld - which w'as just what 
she w'ante(b And then all the more people 
came to like her. 

So she really was a great woman. Vet she 
could be horribly cruel. She had no sort of 
self-restraint, and while she w'as spending a 
hundred million dollars on her favorites, she 
coultl be laying terrible taxes on the poor, or 
ordering fmrriblc punishments, worse than 
death, for those who did not give in to her 
w’hims. In the end she went nearly mad 
with alarm and hate, until death cann* in 
I7(;() to jHit an end to all her sins and glories. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 



In this face you may 
see the clear judg- 
ment, the stren^h of 
purpose, the power of 
command, and the 
ruthlessness which 
made Fredenck the 
Great the founder of 
the great military 
power of Prussia. 


The GREATEST of GERMAN SOLDIERS 

Frederick II Is Catted ** Frederick the Great” because His 
Strength and Wisdom Led Him to Be the 
Main Maker of Modern Prussia 


N HIS early days the ])rincc who was 
going to grow into Frederick the 
Great gave very little sign of being 
the man who w^oukl become the main builder 
of the powerful state of Prussia. His rough 
and rugged father wanted the boy to be just 
like himself — a stern soldier and ruler, and 
nothing else. But the boy w'anted to be a 
wit and poet and musician, and he gave very 
little time to business and to soldiering. This 
enraged his father till the boy w'as so un- 
happy that at last he tried to steal out of 
the country and make his way to Fmgland. 
But he was caught and thrown into prison. 
Then he was put to hard work of the kind 
his father thought an heir to the throne 
ought to do. 

At last Frederick really took to the w'ork, 
though without giving up his interest in 
books and art. By the time he came to the 
throne of Prussia, at the age of twenty-eight, 
in 1740, he was a strong and steady man of 
affairs, and the whole world was soon to 


know that a great new soldier and ruler had 
arisen. From the lirst, Frederick set out lo 
give his land a strong and enlightened gov- 
ernment, to make it prosfieroiis. to give it a 
mighty army, and to widen its boundaiies 

To that end he first turned his eyes east- 
ward to the Silesian jirovinces. Without any 
particular right, and without even declaring 
war, he led an army into the city of Breslau 
and tore the country out of the grasp oi 
Maria Teresa, empress of Austria. By this 
one stroke he added about a third to the 
territory under his sway; and though he had 
to fight again to hold it, he kept it as a 
permanent part of Prussia. 

There was plenty of further war in Fred- 
erick Jl’s reign to give him the chance to 
win the title of Frederick the Great by 
proving that he was one of the very greatest 
military men of all time. The most im- 
portant of all the struggles was the Seven 
Years’ War, from 1756 lo 1763. It drew in 
nearly the whole world — not only the conti- 
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ncnt of P^uropc, but India an<l tlic American of his i)e()plc. But though this liberal view 

colonies as well. led him to lighten a good many harsh laws 

In this war nearly all the powers ol Europe and customs, he was still the kind of man 

— France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Saxony — who could not help being a great master of 

were banded together against Frederick, his i)eople. He never said, like Louis XIV, 

For a time it looked as if the new kingdom “I am the State,” but quite the con- 

of Prussia might be literally wiped off the trary; and yet he could not help being the 



A really great conqueror must not be content with the soldier. He put his war horses to work drawing 

winning of lands. He must win the hearts of his ploughs, and rebuilt the cities his battles had laid 

people, or all his hard-earned gains will melt away. waste. And everywhere he went his subjects greeted 
Frederick the Great was a statesman as well as a him with the affection they are showing him here. 

map. But the military genius of Frederick whole stale, even more than Louis himself, 
was too much for all his enemies. iJe won lie draineil the marshes and made them 
a signal victory at Rossbach (1757) and fertile fields, flc reformed the farming of 
another a few weeks later at lA’uthen. 'Ihen the country, and built up many industries. 

I'higland came into the war against France, He reformed the Prussian law, and gave out 

and a new czar in Russia made his ])eace a great code of it. He gave great encourage- 

with Frederick; and Priussia came out of the ment to the growth of art and science, of 

struggle, however weakened by it, as a more literature and j)hilosophy. Many of the most 

formidable ICuropeaii pow(T than ever before, famous writers and thinkers of France, with 

A little later, when the unhappy land of Voltaire at their head, came to visit him or 
Poland was ])Ut to death by being divided to live with him. So he built up an illustri- 
up among the other jiowcrs, Prussia took a ous court of wits and philosophers. He wrote 
slice of that territory too. a good deal himself, both of poetr\" and prose. 

But Frederick ilid far more than merely Vnd yet the great builder of Prussia was 
fight for Prussia and leave her, at his death always just as much of a Frenchman as he 
in 1786, nearly twice as large as when he was able to be. He haled German art and 
first mounted her throne. He gave her a German books. He detested the German 
rule which, in spite of many of the defects language. All the while that he was creating 
of the times, was as wise as it was firm, his famous German army, he would never 
From the philosophers of his day, Frederick talk any language but the French, and all 
really took the idea that the king ought not of his books are written in that tongue, for 
to be the master, but only the chief servant which he had a deep admiration. 
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Before the famous sea fight of Cape St Vincent, the 
British people did not know what a great naval hero 
they had in Nelson. But that day they found out — 
and they never forgot. Just as the Spanish fleet was 
abjut to escape and take to flight. Nelson swung his 


ship about to stop them. He had not waited for 
orders— if he had, it would have been too late The 
men from his ship boarded two ships of the enemy and 
made them pnzes of war. In this picture Nelson is re- 
ceiving the Spanish captains’ swords. 


The HERO of TRAFALGAR 


In All the Long Story of War on the Sea, There Is No Name More 
Famous than That of Horatio Nelson 


N THE midst of Trafalgar Square, at 
the \cr> heart of London, stands the 
white shaft of the Nelson Monument 
Great bron/e lions guard its base, and around 
it sweep alwajs the lite and uproar of the 
i it> No one who Ines in London or \iMts 
it can forget England’s greatest naval hero 
This great seaman, who died in the battle 
after which Trafalgar (tra-fal'gar) Square it- 
self is named, had a long training in hiS 
seamanship. Born in 1758, he was onl> a 
puny little lad of twelve when he first became 
a sailor. His father was poor, and the boy 
had decided that he ought to learn to shift 
for himself, lhat may have been the lirst 
time that Horatio Nelson acted from a stern 
sense of duty, but it was by no means the last 


He had an uncle who look him in hand 
and made an expert s( iman of him lx foie 
he was out of his Uiiis Hut it was not an 
easv hti exen for a licailx man, and for a 
dcluaU bo} It Wti". hard indeed On his hrst 
voyage, to the slormx 1 alkland Islands, 
voung Nilson nearh died He was scarce Iv 
well .igain when he was transferred to a ship 
sailing to the West Indies At fifteen he 
suffered the intense cold and hardship of a 
trip to the Arctic Almost before he had 
stopped shivering from that, he was back in 
the hot Indies again On this trip he was 
taken with such a severe fever that he ha<l 
to be sent home 111 and discouraged, he 
ponderet^ his fate But he decided that if it 
was his duty to England to bear all this, he 
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would do it chcrrfullv “I will be a hero/* 
he cried, ‘‘and, contidinj^ in Providence, I 
will brave every dcini^er!” 

So he stuck to the service. At nineteen 
he was a second lieutenant, and at twenty 
commander of a sliip. In spite of his bad 
hctdth, he rose rapidlv in rank, and was liked 
and res{)ected by , , 

the other ol liters * 

Once, when he 
was twe U\-livc, 
he was chosen to 
i n s t r u (' t t h e 
young Duke of 
('laieiue, afler- 
w a 1 d s King 
William IV, in 
na \ al tactics. , 

Ills ]o>al ]Hipil 
Wiis :inius(‘d at 
his odd a])pear- 
anc e .ind ihoiiyhi 
l)i»'i “lh(‘ incrc'st 
])i)\ nl a c iptain,” 

I) ’t he liked the 
man, and saw’ 
ill U ]i(‘ knc'w liis 
business 

Ihis lia])pened 
while Nelson was “ •> 

stationed in the If ever a leader >»ent into bat 
iiT 1 I • firm belief that he was fighting 

West J n < I M s , * Trafalear. Before the battle 



to England, and remained quietly at home 
for a few hapjiy years. Then in 1703 w’ar 
broke out between England and France. 

This was the beginning of Nelson’s real 
career lie was sent to the Mediterranean 
in command of the warship “Agamemnon.’’ 
The British were trying to blockade Corsica, 

and in a series of 
battles and sieges 
Velson proved 
himself a wdse and 
decisive comman- 
der. His motto 
\\as “Strike 
(luickly an cl 
home!” In one 
of the battles, 
while Nelson 
•‘tood, as usual, 
i 1 the thick of 
the fight, a shot 
striking near him 
drove sand and 
Iiebbles into his 
right e)e. The 
e\e healed with- 
out leaving a 
scar; but Nelson 
iie\er saw with it 
again. 

t with unselfish devotion and a Nelson’s fir*^t 
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stationed in llie If ever a leader went into battle with unselfish devotion and a Nelson S iir’^t 
\V.. i 1 n / I ; . V belief that he was fighting for the nght, it was surely Nelson viVf nrv 

West J n cl M s , Trafalgar. Before the battle he added a few lines to his will, great \ lCtor\ was 

wheie he sla\e<l his dear ones to the care of the country for which he was nt the battle of 

. about to die. Then he knelt by his cabin table in prayer. ^ 


from 17S.’ to 

17S7 While lu* was there, his sense of 
diil\ got him int ) tiouble with hi^ superior 
officcTs Traders fiom tlie United States did 
not like to a<lmit that the fact that their 
tounlry had just become indejiendenl of 
(ircMl Britain ma<le them foreigners in the 
Biilish West rn(li(‘s, at least the*} kc'pt on 
bringing in goods without pacing ain duty 
to the government - ju'^t as if ihcw had been 
British subjects still. Most c>f the oHicers 
winked at this smuggling, but Nc’Kon insisted 
on enforcing the law It in«idc him very un- 
po])ular for a while, and he nearly lost his 
post. Bui the government backed him in 
the end. 

In the Indies Nelson met and married a 
\oung w'idow\ His royal pujnl gave the 
bride aw^ay. Soon after that. Nelson returned 


^ CapeSt. \mccnt, 

off Southern Portugal. For his skill and gal- 
lantry in this fight he w.as made a rear ad- 
miral and a knight But close on the heels 
of this came a terrible failure at Santa Cru/. 
in the Canary Islands. In this actiem the 
commander lost liis right arm He had been 
direciing the liattle from an ojx*n boat. When 
he was struck, he scuit his men back into ac- 
tion and pullc'd himself up to the deck of 
his warship by a rope gras|>ecl with his left 
hand and his legs. 

That wound sent him home for a while, a 
very sick man. But he wms rewarded with 
the Order of tlie Bath and wdth a pension. 
And in the spring of the ne.xt year he 

w^as back in the Mediterranean. That same 
year he followed the French fleet to the 
mouth of the Nile, and almost destroyed it 
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in one of his most famous battles For that 
he was made baron of the Nile, and \^as 
given another and bigger pension. 

In the autumn of that year he was at 
Naples. At Naples lived the beautiful and 
accomplished Lady Emma Hamilton, whom 
Nelson had met fi^"e years before, and to 
whom he ever after gave deepening devotion. 
He saw a great deal of Lad\' Hamilton in 
the months he spent in or near Naples. Just 
what part she hail in the things he did there 
no one quite knows; people ^^ho do not ap- 
prove of these things like to blame her for 
them. At all events, hard words have been 
said of Nelson for the execution of a certain 
Neapolitan leader, and for his refusal at one 
time to obey orders to move on. When he 
arrived in England again in 1800, busy 
tongues were wagging merrily. 

But he was made a vice admiral in 1801, 
though instead of sending him back to the 
Mediterranean, the government sent him as 
.second in command to fight in the north. 


France. In iSos (based the French and 
Si)anish fleets cle.ir across the ocean to the 
West Indies and back — it was one of tlie most 
exciting chases in the history of naval war- 
fare. When it was over, he had the unfortu- 
nate French commander neatly trapped and 
afraid to come out and light. 

But the Frenchman had to come out in 
the end, and Nelson met the combined 
French and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar, 
in Southern Spain, in the most famous naval 
battle of all British history (1805). As the 
British ships stood waiting for tlu* word to 
fire, Nelson sent out the signal: ‘‘FnglanrI 
expects every man to do his duty.” Ofl'icers 
and men, they all knew th.it Lord Nelson 
had always done his duty as he saw it , the\ 
loved and trusted him with r.ire de\otion, 
and now' stood re.id\ to do tlieir dut\, and 
even more— for him as W'ell as for !• ngland 
They advanced .ig.iinst the enemy, and be- 
fore the day was o\er, England was the 
mistress of the seas. 


At Co|)enhagen he destroyed the 
During the battle the British 
commander ordered a retreat. 
Nt ison, knowing that to stop 
fighting now' would mean dis- 
aster, calmly put the telescope 
to his blind eye. ‘T reall} do 
not see the signal!” he said 
This audacity made him im 
mensely popular at home. He 
w'as created a viscount, and 
his children were to have the 
title after him. 

Then he was put in 
command of the 
naval defense 
against the attack 
everyone thought the 
French w'cre preparing 
against England. After 
a short interval of peace, 
he spent nearly two 
years blockading Toulon 
(too'lON'), in Southern 


Dutch fleet. But the gre.'it Admiral, idol of the n.iw 

ThU is th« flagship ••Victory." the nation xtas dead 

It was in one of the ship’s cabins 1 hrough the triiik of th( tight, 

he had stood on llie deck ol the 


that Nelson knelt to pray before 1 11 . 1I10 I ot ili.‘ 

the Battle of Trafalgar, and in 

its cockpit that the hero of ^A'icloi \ a c oilsiiii nous liguri* 
Trafalgar breathed his last. • u* 1 1 t *.1 1 * 

® in his bliu' umfoim, with his 

’HTi medals and stars. An cMum} 

h.ir[)shoi)ter had taken aim and 
had sent a sliot through his 
‘^pine. As he w'as carried be- 
low, he co\ered his face that 
|\ the men might not know' 
X- their leader was wounded, 
and for some time he con- 
tinued to ask how tlie 
battle was going. At 
last, after hours of pain, 
he died. ‘‘Thank 
God, I have done 
my duty!” w'ere the 
last words he said 
They were a fitting 
close to the life of 
the great hero. 
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This is the portrait of 
the most famous con- 
queror of modern 
times, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He was 
great as soldier and 
as statesman — but 
not quite great 
enough to curb his 
own ambition. 




Below is Napoleon at 
the height of his 
power, as he saluted 
his guard at the mo- 
ment of victory. But 
across the page is the 
famous man at the 
end of his career, a 
lonely prisoner on the 
island of St. Helena. 



NAPOLEON the MAN of DESTINY 

Here Is the Dramatic Story of the Way One Man Gathered 
Half the World under His Sway, Only to Have It 
Fall to Pieces Again like a House of Cards 


TIE Napoleon was such a little 

man that any valiant soldier in his 
army could have brushed him over 
with the back of one hand. Vet he had a 
will so mighty, and a i)resence of such 
amazing j)owcr, that not only the comnum 
soldiers, but their generals and their kings 
as well, stood sj^cechless and trembling before 
him. There was not a trace of French blooil 
ill the man, and yet he came to be by far 
the greatest ruler whom the Trench have 
, ever seen. There was nothing very glorious, 
or even vei^” promising, in the little boy who 
was born into a fairly humble family on the 
island of Corsica in lyfx); yet his star was to 
lead him onward until he had conciuered 
more of the world than any other man since 
Alexander the Great, had given a wise law 
and a strong government to millions of men, 
had wrecked all his own amazing fortunes 


through an ambition that was beyond all 
.Silt isf act ion, and had inspired in a host of 
men a love, and in another host a hatred, 
such as few human beings have ever known. 

Here is the story of the vast drama that 
made uj) his life. 

About a year before his birth the island 
of Corsica had fallen into the hands of the 
French, llis ambitious Italian father there- 
fore sent Napoleon Bonaparte (b6'na-part\ 
just a little under ten years of age, to a 
school at Bricnne (bre'^n'), far up in the 
eastern ])art t)f France. The little boy was 
not very hajipy at school. He spoke IVench 
with an accent, and was often in (juarrels 
and fights with the proud boys who spoke 
it better. He grew uj) as a quiet and gloomy 
lad; and even after he had gone to another 
military school in Paris anil had been gradu- 
ated into tlic French army, he was still a 
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when he was twenty years of Here is the victorious Napoleon at the ^hnc had arisen. After a .set 
age. From the first Napoleon Battle of RivoU, the decisive engage- of brilliant actions which 
took the Side ot the men who Those successes showed him his power, have few parallels in historv, 
were bepnmng to sH up a “ V.r ^ 

republic in r ranee. He was tune has not smiled on me that I may back into their own territory, 

scorn her. The more she favors me 


s^n disappointed at the turn thrgreaVer\hiu“b? my demands' 
of affairs in Corsica, and from 
that moment he was a Frenchman through 
and through, constantly lending the sup- 
port of his mighty genius to the varying 
forms of the new republic — until the time 
when he himself felt strong enough to put 
the republic to death and stand out in its 
place as the emperor of the French. 

He first came into notice in 1793. The 
city of Toulon (tdb'loN'), in Southern 


and forced them to the fa- 
mous treaty of Campo 
Formio. The treiity gave to Austria some 
of the lands to which she laid claim, and 
in particular handed over to her the rule 
of the proud and ancient repulilic of Venice, 
whose rights Napoleon now flouted with the 
disdain of a conqueror. But the treaty gave 
far more to France. It carried her bound- 
aries to the Rhine, brought the land of 
Belgium under her sway, and set up a rc- 
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I’l I I !■> < iiaiDnloi n ' 

Atter five unhappy years at schooU the surly little 
Napoleon went for a year to this military academy in 
Paris. There things were little better. He hated the 
French boys, who repaid his unfriendliness by remind- 
ing him that he was **only a Corsican.*' His teachers 


found him "reserved and diligent . . . taciturn, 
a love of solitude; moody, overbearing, and eztremAy 
egotistical." And they add that he had "much self- 
love, and overweening ambition." At the age of six- 
teen he became an officer in the French army. 


• 'jT’-n' 



For three days the French had tried to storm the 
bridge across the river Adige at the little Italian village 
of Areola, and for three days its Austrian defenders 
had stood fast. Then Napoleon sent a few trumpeters 
to sound an attack at the enemy’s rear. Thinking 
another army was upon them« the Austrians fell back 


in panic. That was all that was necessary to hearten 
the French. In the picture above you may see Napo- 
leon seizing the standard and leading his army across 
the bridge to victory. It was a famous victory, but he 
lost a devoted lieutenant when the brave Muiron inter- 
posed his own body to save his general's life. 
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public under French influence in Northern thing like that, and they never give up a 
Italy. And it added great wealth to France, cause until they are beaten to the ground, 
both in money and in works of art that were Tn the sixteen years to come England was 
torn away from Italy. to go on fighting the new Alexander, with 

No campaign of Napoleon’s was more one ally or another, and sometimes against 
astonishing than this one in Italy. He came almost hopeless odds, until she finally over- 
back from it as the great hero of his nation, came him and rid the world of his menace. 


And now his 
head began to 
turn; from this 
time his ambi 
tion and his lust 
for personal 
power grew on 
until they knew 
no bound what 
ever. To be 
sure, he was 
not yet strong 
enough to over 
throw the gov 
ernment. He 
fi^st sought to 
multiply his 
glory by 
h mb ling 
England as 
he had hum 
bled Italy. lie 
led an army 
into Eg\i)t to 
plunder and 
subdue the 
neighboring 
lands and to 
strike a blow 
at England’s 
trade with In- 



For from this 
timeon, in spite 
of all his genius 
as a leader, and 
in .spite of all 
the real wdsdom 
of his law’s and 
government, 
\a])oleon w'as 
of the 
greatest mjn- 


Wherever IVapoleon sent his men he was always willing to go himself, 
for not one of them could outdo him in courage. Because they knew 
his bravery and stem power they iooked upon him with awe, and 
worshiped him as almost more than human. In the picture above 
they are helping him to his horse when he has been wounded -for 
the only time in his life — at the Battle of Ratisbonne. 


accs the world 
has e\cr seen 
to the liberties 
of men and to 
the i)eace of na- 
tions. For hi In- 


dia. But in spite of some great victories, 
notably in the Battle of the Pyramids (lygH), 
the Egyptian expedition was a failure. His 
fleet was ruined by Nelson in the Battle of 
the Nile, and his army was actually beaten 
at Acre. The hero had to slip back to 
France as quietly as he could, and for a 
time at least his credit there might have 
gone dowrn fairly low if the French public 
had been allowed to know all the real facts 
about the Egyptian campaign. 

In the meantime the English had learned 
that the great French Achilles was not in- 
vulnerable. The English never forget a 


self he w’cintcd an absolute powder, an<l so he 
grew' into a mighty tyrant. For his country 
he wanted a vast empire stretching through 
Europe, and that led to incessant war. 

Soon after his return from Egypt he 
brushed aside the Directory which was 
governing France and set up three consuls 
in its place. He was himself the First 
Consul (1799), very soon, of course, he 
was the only one. In 1802 he was made the 
First Consul for his lifetime. In 1804 he 
threw aside all preten.se and made himself 
emperor of the French. The little Corsican 
had risen to the peak of power and glory. 
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Napoleon receiving the keys of Vienna, in i8os After 
defeating the Au ^risi a at Austerlitr, he said to his 
troops, Soldiers, 1 am pleased with you . Name 
your children after me, and if one of them should 


prove worthy of us, 1 will make him my own son and 
appoint him my successor*'’ But from now on the con- 
queror was to fall more and more a victim to his own 
self-will, unable to see what he did not wish to see. 






\ 


/ f 
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Once again we meet the victonous Napoleon at Fried- Russia later Here too an illness led him to say, 

land, where he overcame the Russians but only after bear within me the germs of an early death ” It was 

a three-months’ wait that got sadly on his nerves It a pity that his soldier’s judgment did not also point out 

should have warned him of what he was to meet in to him the germs of the defeat he was to suffer. 
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Napoleon is receiving Louise, the beautiful and greatly were useless. In the treaty which soon made, 
beloved queen of Prussia, who has come to Tilsit to her country was cut in two. Queen Louise was grand- 
plead with him on behalf of her people. But her tears mother to Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany. 


He was the mightiest monarch Eu 
rope had seen since the days of 
Rome, or j)ossibly since the days 
of Alexander. 

Of course he now wanted a 
son to succeed him on the 
throne. To that end he 
heartlessly put away the 
childless ife, Josephine, 
whom he had w^d in the days 
when he was first rising into 
fame, and married the young 
archduchess Marie Louise of 
Austria. She bore him a son, ** 
but the son was never to be an 
emperor. 

It would take a long time to tell 
about all the wars and battles of 
Napoleon during the remaining 
years of his rule. He had to go into 
Italy again, when a band of the 


had undone the work of his lirst 
cam])aign there. Like Hannilial 
of old, he crossed the Alps and 
took the Austrian army b> 
surprise in the rear. After 
the famous Battle of Ma- 
rengo he set uj) anew' the 
republic in Northern Ttal_\. 
For a very brief time his vic- 
tories led to a general peace, 
even with England, and the 
treaty of Amiens (1802) left 
France with a vast empire 
and inlluence. But no peace 
could last with Napoleon. He 
said himself that there could be 
Tosephine Bonaparte, the Europe until he ruled 



beautiful wife whom Ka- it all. In the next year war broke 

poleon divorced in order . 1 r 1 

to marry the Austrian out again, and tor the remain- 

princess Marie Louise, ing twelve years of his reign 


nations 


twelve years of his 
Napoleon was in strife with a changing 
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Napoleon’s thirst for power has united his enemies erals and the men he has put m power have turned 

against him throughout Europe. And at home his upon him, hoping to profit by his downfall But more 

merciless slaughter of Frenchmen on the battlefield important still, the very temper of the world is chang- 

has drained France of men French mothers now mg Despots are going out of fashion, and the tide of 

refer to him as *4he Ogre,” and on all sides thinking republicamsm is rising So after the defeat of his army 

people are denouncing him More than that, his own and the capture of Pans by the enemy, Napoleon at 

minister, Talleyrand, has betrayed him, and his gen- last is signing his abdication at Fontainebleau in 18x4 



After his abdication Napoleon is bidding farewell to his officers watch the departure of that commanding pres- 
old Guard that has followed him through so many ence, whose fascination few people were able to resist^ 
battles. Bareheaded and overcome with emotion, the even while they feared and hated the man. 
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hoto by Che Ixiuvre 

This IS the beginmng of the end for the man who has 
sat astnde the world. In the course of this heart* 
breaking retreat from Russia Napoleon had plenty of 
time to see where his mistakes had lam and to map 

and e\er growing band of entm\ nations 

He gaimd man\ a niight\ \ictor\, but 
lie sufftred a few horrible disasters as the 
end drew near In 1805, with Lngland, 
Austria, and Russia leagued against him, 
he ga\e up his threat of invading 1 ngland 
and marched to the east Jle cajiturtd a 
whole Austrian army at Ulm, and ga\c a 
terrible defeat to another one at Austcrlit/ 
In the ensuing Treaty of Pressburg he put 
an end to the ancient IIol> Roman I minre 
Ihe next >ear he lured Prussia into war 
and wrecked her power in the Battle of Jena 
(ya'na) Then he pushed on into Poland, 
and after a great \ictor} at rriedland (1807) 
signed the treaties of lilsit with Russia and 
Prussia 

A Man Napoleon Could Not Defeat 

In the meanwhile the English admiral 
Nelson had ruined XaiKjleon’s licet in 1805 
in the Battle of Trafalgar (tra-fal'gar), 
and England still stood out as the un- 
conquered foe. Napoleon proclaimed a 
blockade against all English ships in the 
harbors of Europe, hoping m this way to 
reduce a country which his armies could not 
reach. But the Enghsh fought on. 


out a wise plan of action. But he was not great enough 
for that So he went stubbornly ahead sowing the 
seeds of his downfall, and in the end he had to reap 
the bitter fruits of his ambition and self-will 

\nd now, willi the easUin IukU siil)diu<l, 
Napokon tunud his e\ts on Spain IK 
1S08 that whole l.ind was undt i his lontiol, 
with his brothci Josei)h 011 Us thione I he 
main part of the map of I urop(^\as now in 
his hands, and a man lould tra\tl from (n- 
' braltar or Irom \apks to Hamburg without 
lea\ing the lands of Napoleon 

But the vast em]ure lasted onl} for a few 
jears It IS a pititul thing to think that now 
and then half the nations of lht‘ earth can 
lie forced into an empire by some man of 
might who eomes at the right moment, onl> 
to la 11 in jncccs again like a hemse of cards 
It did not take Xaiiolcoii much longer to 
build up his empire than it takes a good 
manager to build up a fine baseball team, 
and It did not take any longer for the whole 
work to collapse 

In 1812 Napede‘oi\ started on his great 
campaign into Russia. It was to have been 
a crowning glory for his mighty arms; it 
ended m one of the great disasters of history. 
The Russian army knew better than to 
fight It kept falling backward, leading 
Napoleon ev'^er farther and farther into a 
barren, wintry land, far from his supplies. 
At last it gave battle, and of course it lost. 
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Th« power of the old name and the charm of the old Days of power. Here he has met a French army sent 
presence drew his army to him as if by magic when to oppose him» but when he offers to let them shoot 
Napoleon escaped from Elba for his final Hundred him down, they rush to him with rapture. 



Photo by Walkor Art Gallery 

The victor of many battles has met decisive defeat, accept facts. But when everyone deserts him he will 
and is about to leave the battlefield at Waterloo. He at last sign his final abdication and wUX receive an order 
will go back to Paris, and will for three days refuse to from the go?emment to quit France. 
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But Napoleon drove on to Moscow only 
to find the city in flames, and no quarters 
for his men, with the winter coming on. 
There was nothing for him but to begin a 
heart-breaking retreat through the snow, 
with his hungry army. Of the 400,000 men 


warship, and threw himself on the mercy of 
the British people. 

They sent him to the island of St. Helena, 
far out in the South Atlantic Ocean. There 
he lived for six more years, meditating his 
by-gone glory and writing an account of his 



Napoleon had been ordered to leave France, where the “Bellerophon,” and threw himself on the mercy of 
certain death awaited him. Where could he go? There the English, “the most powerful, the most unwavering 
U4a only one hope. So he boarded this English ship. and the most generous of his foes.“ They kept him safe I 


w'ho had gone into Russia a bare 20,000 
managed to straggle out again. 

That was the sign of the end. To be sure, 
for two more >ears Napoleon led a mag- 
nificent fight against his banded enemies, 
w’ith Prussia and England at their head. 
But the fight was hojieless. After the Battle 
of Leipzig, the mighty emperor gave up his 
throne, and was sent under a guard to the 
little island of Elba, in the Mediterranean. 
In less than a year he escaped to France 
once more. A vast army rose around his 
magic figure. Even the troops that were 
sent out to arre.st him fell into line behind 
his heels as he marched triumphantly to 
Paris. For a famous “Hundred Days’^ 
France was his once more. But it all ended 
in 1815 with the Battle of Waterloo, where 
the English under Wellington and the 
Prussians under Blucher (blu'KCr) put an 
end to the career of the magnificent tyrant. 
Napoleon sought a refuge on an English 


life. And there he died of canrer in I'sji. 

With all hi'» cruelty, with all his meanness, 
•he was a very great man. "I here is no othez 
man who shows us better how p( tlN a gnal 
man may sometimes be. When his own 
ambition was at stake, theie was no action 
too re\ oiling for him. For that ambition 
he would sacrifice another man, or a hundred 
thousand men, with a wa\e of his hand 
Vet where his own ambition did not inter- 
fere, or where it was at one with the interest 
of the nation, he was a ruler of \ery deej> 
wisdom. He w^as not only one of the two 
or three great soldiers of all time, but also 
one of the greatest statesmen of all time. 
In his organization of the French govern- 
ment, and in his famous “Code Napoleon,” 
he gave to France very much of the system 
and the law under which she still lives. And 
in so doing he had a vast share in creating 
the new world that came into being after 
the French Revolution. 
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The army of the Duke of Wellington is on the march 
to Waterloo In the forefront rides the great duke 
himself, lifting his hat to the salutes of his men. 
Everyone must know that the battle to which they 
are going will go far toward settling the fate of Europe. 


Against them is ranged Napoleon, whom it seems im- 
possible to defeat for even his island pnson of Elba 
could not hold him. But Napoleon is to meet his 
match at last. All day Wellington's army will stand 
against him, and the alhes will win the victory. 


The MAN WHO BEAT NAPOLEON 

How the ‘‘Iron Duke” of Wellington Finally Put Down the Great 
est Conqueror the World Had Seen since Julius Caesar 


n il \'r was ni\ WtilcrliK)/’ \mi ha\f 
luMici jK‘oj)le sa\, or “I knew somo 
(lay he must meet his Walirloo.*’ 
rh(*\ are remeniberinj^ I lie great bailie in 
whith the conciueior Xajioleon at last met 
his match and went down to defeat This 
is the story of the man before whom Na- 
poleon fell. 

Arthur Wellesley, who would some da\ 
become the duke of Wellington and the \ k tor 
of Waterloo, was born in i7()(), without any 
title at all or any expectation of ever getting 
one; for though his father w^as not onh a 
talented musician hut an eail, Arthur was a 
younger son, and it was his elder brother 
w'ho became Lord Mornington. Arthur was 
sent to the famous old school of Eton, and 
then, like so many younger sons of titled 


briti'Nh families, he went into the army. 

I or sexeral \ ears he seemed \cry much like 
other \oung oiiners He inherited some of 
his falhei’s lo\e of music, and liked to plax 
the liddle, lie would stay away from drill 
whenever he could for music or for cards 
Vet dining the tixe years he spent in his 
native country of In'land, he rose in rank 
until b\ llie time he v\as twenty he had 
liecome, with his brother’s help, a lieutenant 
colonel in charge of a regiment. His first 
taste of active service was in a disastrous 
c impaign in Holland (1704-5). There he had 
plenty of chances to sec that the British army 
v\as in rather vvcuTul plight, and that the 
common soldiers had a very hard time c^f it. 

When he was twenty-seven he was sent to 
India. There it was that he ceased to be an 
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)fricer and became a poAver as governor in India, "riien in 1808 he was 

e set himself to study the ordered to take his regiment to Portugal, 

id he learned also the even where Spaniards, Portuguese, and British 

of dealing wdth the native were allied against the French, 

n found that he was merci- Most of the time for the next five years 
t that if he said a thing he Wellesley was engaged on this front, in what 
it if he made a promise he came to be called the Peninsular War. It 

was not long 
before he was 
in sole com- 
mand of the 
allied troops, 
and the credit 
for the final vic- 
tory was his. 
lie went into 
the campaign a 
young officer 
known only for 
far-away co- 
lonial fighting 
in India; he 
came out of it 
the great Duke 
of Wellington, 
whose name 
was on every- 
one’s lij)s. 

Ih is war was 
j not easily won 
; Wellington had 
j hordes of raw 
^ Sj)anish and 
j Portuguese vol- 
’ unteers to train. 

U . I II j-";^*-***^ - - - - * He was far from 

Pkotu uy l(iai.[iKiU 

Two of the greatest of England’s war heroes were living and fighting base of sup- 
at the same time, but only once did they ever meet. That one meet- J)lies, and most 
ing of Admiral Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, shown in this e <;mo #.11 1 

picture, took place in September, 1805, at the Colonial Office in iimc oui- 

Downing Street, London. The Duke of Wellington is the figure at numbered by 

the left. . 

the enemy. 

turn became Lord Morning- Sometimes it was impossible to keep order 

ccr and adviser. and discipline among his own suffering men. 

1 Wellesley came back to On one terrible retreat he complained that 

rope was aflame wdth war. the disorder and confusion were worse than 

is seemed in a fair way to anything he had ever seen before. The tide 

le continent, and even over of conflict swept back and forth, with ad- 

nightmare fear of invasion, vance and retreat — and always terrible suf- 

id a half Wellesley kept for fering and loss on both sides. But finally, in 

It of the fight. He married 1813, he began a victorious advance which 

, and served for a while in swept the worn-out enemy back across Spain, 
nding his brother’s actions across the Pyrenees, and into France itself. 


ordinal^' young oflficer and became a poAver 
in the army. He set himself to study the 
science of war, and he learned also the even 
more difficult art of dealing wdth the native 
rulers. They soon found that he was merci- 
less in battle, but that if he said a thing he 
meant it, and that if he made a promise he 
would keep it. 

His soldiers, " 

too, came to be 
better supplied, 
more strictly 
disciplined, j 
quicker on the 
march, than 
any British 
army in India 
had ever been 
before. With 
this army he 
marched back 
and forth over 
nearly all the 
southern half of 
India, and put 
d o w’ n many 
r'tive upris- 
ings, Soon 
after he had 
arrived, his 
brother had 
come out to be 
governor-gen- 
eral, and the . 

twro aided each ’ . 

other as usual. ^ i 

Lord Morning- greatest of England's 

ton gave young at the same time, but only once <1 
1 1 « « 1 ins of Admiral Nelson and the i 
ellesley picture, took place in Septembe 
ample chance to Downing Street, London. The 1 

show his mettle, 

and Welle.sley in turn became Lord Morning- 
ton’s trusted officer and adviser. 

In 1805, when Wellesley came back to 
England, all Europe was aflame with war. 
Napoleon’s armies seemed in a fair way to 
conquer the whole continent, and even over 
England hung a nightmare fear of invasion. 
Yet for a year and a half Wellesley kept for 
the most part out of the fight. He married 
during this time, and served for a while in 
parliament, defending his brother’s actions 
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Over the sodden fields of wheat, heaped with dying 
horses and wounded men, marches the army of Well- 
ington to victory! For this is the famous battle of 

IVarc came at , and the miRhty Xapoleon 
had to gi\e up hib throne and go to live on 
the island of Klba. For his victory, Wellesley 
was created duke of Wellington, 

Wellington w'as sent to Paris as British 
ambassador to the new French government. 
But the peace did not last long. In 1815 
tame the fearful and incredible tidings that 
Napoleon had escaped from IClba and was 
again at the heiid of an army in Franci' — 
and taking on liis old airs as a toiKpieror. 

Wellington and the Prussian commander, 
Bluchcr (blu'ker\ met him in Belgium. 
Xapoleon wanted to light them sei)arately, 
an(l w'hen he attacked at Wateiloo, on June 
iS, 1815, he hoped to defeat the British 
before the Prussi.ins could arrive. But he 
w'aited too long for the ground to dry so that 
his cavalry could charge; and the British 
infantry stood too staunchly - under the eye 
of their great leader, who rode up and down 
the lines all cLiy in a rain of shot and shell. 
Tn the late afternoon, Blucher’s c olumn swept 
upon the field, Wellington ordered a counter- 
charge — and the day w^as won for the allies. 
Xapoleon had met his Waterloo. 

Now there was no one in all Europe so 
famous or so powerful as the Duke of Well- 
ington. Napoleon was again in exile — this 
time to stay. Wellington was at the head 


Waterloo, in which rain, incompetent underlings, the 
combined forcM of V/ellington and Elucher — and per- 
haps of Destiny — defeated the great Napoleon. 

of the army of occupation in France, and no 
voice commanded such instant attention as 
his on all matters concc'rning the peace. He 
.saved France from being cut up into small 
states. He decided without consulting any- 
one that the Bourbon (btlor'bun) kings 
should come back to the French throne. He 
was just and reasonably generous, but at the 
sfime time cold and aloof, and much too 
English to understand the French i)eople. 
So it is not very strange that they did not 
like him, and that there were even two at- 
tempts to assassinate him while he w'as in 
Franc e. 

When he r(*turned to England, the great 
man found himself almost w'orshiped by his 
country men. He served I’lnglancl for many 
more \e«irs, sometimes as seddier, sometimes 
as diplomat thcnigh he was not very gocxl 
at that -and sometimes as statesman. He 
brouglit his honesty and his stern justice to 
his wH^rk as cabinet member or prime min- 
ister. At one time he made himself so un- 
popular hy his conscr\\ative ideas that he 
w\as hcK)ted by a crowed on the anniversary 
of Waterloo. But that passed, and his old 
age w’as calm and full of honor. When he 
died in 1852, at eighty-four, all England 
mourned her “Iron Duke,” the victor of 
Waterloo. 
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In A war that swept over half a continent Simon Bolivar, the tops of trenches. Here, on the contrary, were 
San Martin, and other patriots led the revolutionists to mountains to scale and vast plains to sweep over with 
victory and freed South America from Spain. This was the rush and slash of cavalry charges. In this picture 
very different from the fighting in France during World Bolivar himself is seen in the hottest of the fray. 
War I, when men dug themselves in and shot over earning well his title of Liberator. 

WHO WAS the GREATEST SOUTH AMERICAN? 

He Is the Man for Whom Bolivia Is Named, and He May Be 
Called the Father of Freedom on His Continent 


E IVE nations bestowed on him the ])roud 
title of Liberator. Jn Colombia a de- 
partment bears his name, in Venezuela 
a state, and in Bolivia the nation itself. In 
Venezuela money is counted in ‘‘bolivars’’ in 
honor of his memory. The Old World and 
the New looked on in amazement as he 
marched and fought over half of South 
America, from the seacoast to the Andes, 
from Panama to Peru. It is a tale to stretch 


the imagination, this life of Simon Bolivar 
(bol'i-var). 

No one would have supposed when Bolivar 
was a lad that he would turn out to be o '.c 
of the world’s great liberators. He was born 
in 1783, in Caracas (kii-ra'kiis), Venezuela, 
of a family of aristocrats. Spain still ruled 
from Mexico to Peru, and Bolivar was 
brought up like a Sjianish grandee. He was 
slim and handsome and dapper, and very 
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rich with the vast lands granted hy Spain to 
his ancestors. At fifteen he went to Murope 
to travel and to finish his law stinlie'i— in 
Spain. In Spain he made many friends at 
the royal court, and he married a Spanish 
girl from Madrid. Young Boli- 
var^s thoughts were far from 
revolution w'hen he ret urned 
with his bride to Venezuela 

But after a few happv 
months on his broad 

estates, the young B 

wife died; and Boli- 

var, now twenty-one, 

returned to Europe. * jjL 

'I'here he began to 

meditate on his coun- 

try’s plight. Heron- ByB 

si<lered the weakness 

of Spain, the tyranny 

He remembered that for 

much less cau^'O tliirteen of 

the English colonies had re- 

volted and set up a new nation, 

and that France had since then n. •. i v < 




On July s, i8ii, Venezuela declared her 
indei>endence. 

But the i)eople of Venezuela were divided. 
Many of them still clung to Si)ain. These 
joined the Spanish troops to attack and 
defeat the patriots in the lirst 
battle of the revolutionary 
war. Shortly afterward an 
earthquake shook the coun- 
try and destroyed many 
WtL towns. In Carac.as a 

church was shaken 
^ down — all but one 

MjV I)illar, which bore the 

Vr^r coat of arms of Spain. 

^ jjjA Peoi)le .said it was 

^■jB God’s warning, and 

almost in a moment 
Bolivar lost most of 
ImH^l his h)l lowers. Al- 

I^BvB though he collected a 

new army, his untrained 
nien were no match for the 
Sj>anish veterans. He had 
l^ce for safety to the island 
of C'urayao fku'ia-so'). 

‘ Vet he lied only to j)lan new 


risi-n in revolt iiKiiinst hor unjust ScrofVraon‘l}ohVa*rf'i°th“us revolutions. By 1813 he was 
rulers. Finally, in Rome, he firm-set mouth and steady eyes, b.u k Oil the mainland, heading 
took a .solemn VOW' to devote the Jetcrmhiation wen^^ of liberation in Xcw’ 

rest of his life to winning free- ing him South (;ranada, now' Colombia. His 

dom from Spanish rule for South ’ ]>lan was to unite Colombia 


dom from Spanish rule for South 
Americ'a. He spent all his great wealth and 
his line talents as .soldier and statesman in 
faithfully carrying out that vow. 

The Beginning of a Great Career 

Home again, in i8io, he found other young 
aristocrats to share his dream. T’he\ plotted 
in secret, and bided their time. '1 hen they 
heard that the people of Spain had risen in 
revolt against the newv king put uj)on their 
throne by the great X"apoli‘on. Jt w as the mo- 
ment to strike. Soon Venezuelan jxitriotshad 
banded together under the k*adership of Boli- 
var andhiscousinRivas(re'vasl. Tliey forced 
the Spani.sh governor out of olVicc. Bolivar 
|>roclaimed clcfiance to the power of Spain. 
“What dow'e care if Spain submits to Napole- 
on Bonaparte, if w^e decide to be free? Let us 
without fear lay the corner stone of South 
American freedom. To hesitate is to die.” 


and Venezuela in one strong republic. He 
took city after city, and reported his progres.>., 
“Meiida liberated” — “Trujillo liberated” 
“Cartagena liberated.” From the manner 
of these reports, Bc)li\ar took his proudest 
title of “liberator.” 

In a whirlwind campaign Bolivar swept 
down from Colombia on \'enezuela, gathering 
men and supplies as he came. After three 
months of marching and lighting, he entered 
Caracas in triumph, announcing that the 
Venezuelan republic was born again. He 
was loaded with honors and olTicially granted 
the title of Liberator. But he would lake 
no other reward, “except the post of danger 
at the head of his soldiers.’’ 

At that ])ost he stayed during the terrible 
months of lighting that followed. The Span- 
ish armies knew no mercy, and once Bolivar 
himself, in a ghastly reprisal, massacred 
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nearly nine hundred Spanish prisoners in 
cold blood. Later a Spanish general killed 
thirty-five hundred rebel prisoners at once. 
At first the rebels were successful, but later 
the war moved back across Venezuela into 
Colombia again, and in 1815 Bolivar had to 
take flight to Jamaica, leaving independence 
still unw'on. 

Bolivar’s Dream of South America 

During the years he spent in exile, Bolivar 
was befriended by the President of Haiti, 
who persuaded him to give up the cruel ‘‘war 
to the dcath'^ in which he had massacred 
those prisoners, and to promise to free the 
slaves. In 1S17 Bolivar returned to the fight, 
undaunted, made wise by his many failure^^. 
He knew that strength lay only in union, 
and hoped to draw* together all of the north- 
ern half of South America, to form a federa- 
tion like the United States. 

He gathered around him a new “Army of 
Liberation,’' with a “foreign legion” of Eng- 
lish and Irish veterans. In a year he had 
won back Venezuela. At once he started for 
C' Jombia. His route lay through t he Orinoco 
\ alley and across the lowering Andes. The 
rainy season had swollen the river to an 
inland sea, through which the soldiers Jloun- 
dered in misery — only to come to the moun- 
tains, w'here the blazing sun scorched them 
and the wind from the snow peaks froze their 
bones in turn. !Many never reached the 
battlefield at all. 

Victory and Fame 

Yet those who did reach it had to meet 
the enemy almost at once. By .some miracle 
they won. Bolivar followed this great vic- 
tory of Boyaca (bo'ya-kii') with other tri- 
umphs, and by 1820 he had united Colombia 
and Venezuela as he dreamed. He became 
President Liberator of the new* state. 

But that was not enough for Bolivar. 
When he had secured the indc|:)endence of 
Greater Colombia, he headed south to 


‘‘liberate” Peru. The fighting lasted two 
years. Then, victorious, he was made Su- 
preme Dictator and offered a great sum of 
money as reward. The money Bolivar de- 
clined, although his own fortune w^as goiie- 
swallowed in his many wars. In 1825 the 
southern part of Peru drew away and formed 
the republic of Bolivia, named after the 
Liberator. Bolivar wrote the constitution 
for the new state. 

A King without a Crown 

Mcanw'hile jealousy had arisen at home, 
and in 1820 he hurried back to (luiet maltt'i s. 
Soon trouble flamed ui> a second tinu*; and, 
in his im])atience at this wasting civil war, 
Bolivar ])ut himself at the head of an army 
and made himself dictator. His enemic'. 
said, and still say, lliat he longed for power 
for himself alone; his friends declare' that he 
intended only to hold the power till he could 
bring quiet to the w'ar-torn country. 

The Father of Five Countries 

But neither quiet nor union came. At 
length ( in danger and discouragement, 
Bolivar left Wnezuela, intending to go to 
Europe. I'he man who had once been a 
wealthy grandee was now too poor to buy 
Ids passage, and had to wait at the seaj)orl 
for money. Whih* he w'as there new^s came 
of revolutions in Peru and Ecuador, and of 
the separation of Greater Colombia into two 
states again. Though freedom had been won, 
all his labor for [)eace and union seemed swal- 
lowed up in civil war. A\'eary and l)rokcn- 
hearlefl, he .sank under tli(‘ strain. He w’as 
only forly-.sevcn when lie died. But his fame 
w^as secure for all time. 

Bolivar has been called “the Washington 
of South America.” But though he would 
have been happier if the little nations had 
all united into one state, fate decreed that 
he should become the father not of one coun- 
try only, but of five: Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru. 
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Photo by Wurucr liriM 

Witty and gallant as he was, Disraeli was ever a 
social favorite. And as for him, he loved gayety and 
color, whether in the romantic East or at home m 
England. This scene from a famous moving picture 


of which he was the hero shows him in the midst of a 
brilliant reception given in his honor. The part of 
Disraeli is being impersonated by Mr. George Arliss, 
one of the most gifted actors of our day. 


The WILIEST of PRIME MINISTERS 

No One Could Be Sure Just What Disraeli Would Do Next, or Just 
How He Would Get His Way, for He Was a Master in the 
Game of Keeping a Whole Nation Guessing 


EWARI" of endeavoring to become a 
great man in a hurry, my dear boy/’ 
Isaac Disraeli (dlz-ra'll) had warned 
his brilliant young son. But Benjamin was 
so bubbling over ^^ith life and ambition, and 
there were so many things he did ^^ell, that 
the advice was hard to follow. In the end 
he certainly became a great man — one of the 
most powerful of British statesmen, and a 
very good novelist as well. 

The Disraelis were an ancient Jewish 
family which had known power and riches 
on the Continent. After coming to Eng- 
land, Benjamin’s father had become an un- 
believer in religion, but he had had his 
children christened in the Church of England 
in order that they might have all the ad- 
vantages which this would bring them. But 


for that, the law’s of the time w’ould never 
have allowed Benjamin to go into politics. 
The pride of his ancient race was alw'ays 
strong in Disraeli, however. It became a 
part of his ambition; he would become not 
only a great man, but a great Jew’, one of 
the illustrious Jews of the world. 

He made a good many false starts. At 
one time lie fancied himself a great scholar, 
and for months dug deep into his father’s 
W’onderful library. Later he decided to be a 
great lawyer. But it w’as not long before he 
felt himself stilled in an office. Then, for- 
getting his father’s excellent advice about 
not being in a hurry, he jilunged into business 
speculation. He bought mining stock in 
South America, and managed to get himself 
several thousand pounds in debt. He started 
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a grand scheme for a daily pai>er which was 
hardly begun before it failed. He was poorer 
than ever, deep in debt, and no nearer to 
being a great man than before. 

His next venture was more successful. He 
had been on the fringe of smart stKiety in 
London for some 
time. He was, 
in fact, quite a 
young dandy, 
with glossy 
black hair in 
curls, his fingers 
sparkling with 
rings, and his 
elegant per- 
fume. London 
society thought 
all this was in 
bad taste, but 
liked his clear 
dark skin, line 
eyes, and bril- 
liant wit. Now 
Disraeli turned 
h^ knowledge of 
Swuety to ac-' 
count in a clever 
satirical novel 
called ‘^Vivian 
Grey,” in which 
he presented 
real people in 
flimsy disguise. 

The story made 
quite a stir at 
first. Later, 
w^hen people 
found out who 
had written it, 
they turned on 
him with brutal sarcasm. He was discour- 
aged for a while — both with that and l)y bis 
debts — but a few years later he WTote another 
society novel and made enough money by it 
to fulfil a cherished dream. 

This dream was to visit the East, whence 
his people had come. He went first to Si)ain, 
where his own family had lived, then to 
Malta, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. 
He was enchanted with them all. Heing a 
romantic and theatrical i^crson, he delighted 


in dressing up in the costumes of the lands 
he visited. Now* he was a Spanish peasant, 
now' a Cireek pirate, and now a turbaned 
Turk, lounging among cushions and smoking 
a si\-fool iMt)e. When he returned, the s])ell 
of the ancient East w'as still ut)on him. All 

his da>s he took 
especial interest 
in Eastern af- 
fairs. And in 
time that was 
to he a thing of 
importance to 
I'lngland. 

Ikuk in Eng- 
lancl, he was 
torn betw'een 
the two strong- 
est of his ambi- 
tions the .im- 
bilion to write 
and the ambi- 
tion to go seii- 
ously into poli- 
tics. Th‘ ne\er 
(juite nia(b‘ a 
definite (hoirr*, 
but more and 
moil' the w riling 
lost ground to 
the polities. In 
itS^7 he had a 
small trium])h In 
each; he pub- 
lisher I one of his 
better-know'n 
novels, and was 
at last elected to 
])arlitiment. 

His first 
speech in parlia- 
ment was a elisnial failure— or rather an hi- 
larious one. Eor the witty dandy, now the 
darling of London smart society, rose uj) to 
.speak dressed in extravagant clothing, and 
talked to the House in the informal language 
e»f the drawing-room. Of course his amused 
colleagues how'led him dowm with roars of 
laughter — l>ut not before he had time to warn 
them that one day they would have to listen 
to him. Tt was a boast which he presently 
made good. 



1*1 < to ) > \a1 lotinl Pcjvtrnit O iHery 

Here is the brilliant Disraeli in serious mood. He looks as though he 
might be pondering the quarrel between Turkey and Russia or plan- 
ning to extend British influence in Egypt. Or is it a new novel, whose 
characters are acting out their parts in his busy brain? 
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For at last Disraeli had both feet firmly 
jilantcd on the right path, the jiath which 
would lead him to the greatness he had 
kvished for. He soon learned the language 
and ways of the House, and became the 
most important of the Tory orators, by 
1845 he had succeeded Sir Robert Reel, who 
had gone over io the Whigs, as d'ory leailer. 
After that, whichevcT ]xirty was in ] lower, 
he and the great W'hig leader, Oladstone, 
faced each other like two giants on almost 
evTry issue. 

In 1844-5 Disraeli wrote the two most fa- 
mous of his novels, and in tliem he tells us 
\ cry clearly what his jiolit ical ideas are. The 
novels are ‘‘Coningsby” and “Sybil. “Con- 
ingsby*’ is a witty tale about the ideas of 
“\()ung England," a group of young men of 
whom Disrat'li wais leader. 'J'hey believed 
that all the W’higs’ talk about democracy 
and the rule of tlie people meant realh' only 
the rule of ri^ 1 in the tra<ling middle 

classes, and that the real friends of the labor- 
ing poor were the no! lies and the ()ueen. In 
the other novel, “SNbil," he tohl something 
of the terrible suffering of the jxior in those 
times, and showed how his theory could 
work out in jiractice. So, though he was a 
d'ory, or Conservative, Disraeli really wanted 
to help the peojile in his own way, and to 
improve the condition of the poor. 

It w'as by j^roj^osing reforms even more 
sweeping than those jnit forward bv the 
Whigs or Liberals, who were supjiosed t<i be 
the jiarty of reform, that Disraeli finally be- 
came prime minister the goal of his ambi- 
tion. He held this olhcc for a while in iSoS, 


and for a longer time between 1874 and 1880. 

Queen Victoria liked him much Ijetter than 
the energetic and businesslike Gladstone. 
Gallant courtier that he w^as, he flattered 
her and confided in her. He WTote her in- 
teresting reports, and put color into the 
dreary business of ruling. He called her his 
“faery” and he was “dear Dizzy” to her. 
It was very charming and romantic. 

but Disraeli was a strong premier. His 
sympathy for the yxior led him to bring about 
reforms in the lalior law's; though his chief 
interest was in foreign affairs. And here he 
was true to his old love of the East, for il 
was the affairs of the East which held his 
attention. He was even willing to run the 
risk of bringing England into a w'ar with 
Russia in behalf of furkey, whose civiliza- 
tion had charmed him long before. His 
greatest triumph was to secure control in 
the Suez fs('>r>-e/') Canal — a mighty weapon 
in England’s hand for Eastern influence, 
since il connects the East and West. The 
romantic gesture which most pleased the 
Queen was his causing her to be crowned 
empress of India. 

E'or that the Queen made him carl of 
Beaconslield. He had a last triumph when 
he took his part in the making of peace after 
the war betwe<*n Russia and Turkey. Then 
his parly fell into diflicultie.s, and in 1880 he 
had to retire leaving the field once more to 
his old rival, Gladstone. Not long after, in 
1 88 1, he died, at the age of seventy-sL\. 

'Ehe ()ueen lierself went to his grave, with 
an ofTering of primroses — “his favorite flow- 
er,” she said. 


Thif scene from the mo- 
tion picture **Disraeli'* 
shows Lord and Lady 
Beaconsfleld together in 
the garden. George 
Arliss plays the part of 
the great statesman and 
his wife, Florence Arliss, 
impersonates Lady 
Beaconsfleld. 



Photo by W aroer Dro« 
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WHO WAS the “GRAND OLD MAN”? 

It Was Gladstone, Four Times Prime Minister, and the Main 
Support of the Whole British Empire for Half a Century 


JIHEN William Ewart Gladstone first 


I Wl parliament, in 1833, 

he was only twenty-four. But before 
a year was out, his brilliant oratory, his 
genius in finance, and his amazing energy 
had made him a marked man. With 
a few short interruptions, he was 
to be the greatest man in Eng 
lish politics for sLxty years. 

Gladstone was born in iSog, 
at Liverpool, of a family 
w’hose sturdy ancestors 
had fought in the old bor- 
der wars. He went to 
Eton, and then to Oxford. I 
At the university he made ' 
so brilliant a record as a » 
scholar and debater that 
he w’as no sooner graduated 
t i.in he was sent to parlia- 
ment, He had already read 
and thought more about his 
darling subjects — religion and 


clever man fully occupied, filled only a small 
part of Gladstone’s days. His real place was 
in parliament. There his fine upstanding 
figure and pale intellectual face drew all eyes. 
When he spoke his deep e>'cs Hashed fire, 
his arms swept out in generous ges- 
tures, and his magnilicent voice 
filled the house. Everyone, 
friend and foe alike, knew that 
when Gladstone ro*^e to speak, 
there would be a good 
speech, j)erhaps even a 
great one, full to the brim 
with facts and thought, 
and given with an enthusi- 
iasm that set a listener 
on fire. 

It was as a master of 
government finances that 
(iladslone first showed his 
great j>owers. He served first 
IS member of the b^rd of trade 
and later as chancellor of the e\- 
louai f.ttiiery clicqucr, which is about the same 
e can see being secretary of the treasury 


politics— than most men of middle phot«b> the N^fouai f.aiiery rhequer, which is about the same 
age. Xow' he threwv himself vigor- as being .secretary of the treasury 

ously into problem after problem, something of the strength in the United Slates. He w'anted 
fighting his W’ay to the top by sheer J?opleca?i^WilUam]?v^^^ bring downi the cost of living, 
force of brains and of w ork. He Gladstone the ‘‘pand old which had been so high since the 
had perfect health and an untiring recent wars that there was great 

brain. We are told that he w'orked sixteen suffering among the poor. Especially he 


hours a day, and in every one of the sixteen 
hours did as much w'ork as other men do 
in four. 

He was to have not only health and suc- 
cess, but a happy and prosperous home. In 
1839 he married, very happily, and went to 
live with his wife on her beautiful old family 


W’anted to do away w’ith the hated Corn 
Laws, those high tariffs on grain from the 
Continent w'hich pushed up prices still higher 
and left thousands of people on the edge 
of starvation. So he worked out financial 
budgets so skillful that there was no need 
of the income from the Corn Laws to make 


estate of Ilawardcn (har'den), near Chester. 
This was a home for the rest of his long life. 
Surrounded by a growing and devoted family, 
he was a monarch among his children, his 
admirers, and his books. 

But the pleasant, busy life he led at 
Hawarden, studying and writing, though it 
would have been enough to keep many a 


them balance. Year after year he lopped off 
lax after tax, making the tariffs lower and 
lower. And each year the surplus in the 
treasury grew. It was a marvel of the kind 
that people like to see. No wonder Gladstone 
became undisputed leader of the Liberal 
party, and in 1868 was chosen prime min- 
ister. 
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Gladstone’s great influence was always 
thrown on the side of people who were down- 
t rodden and oppressed. During his first term 
as prime minister he began his work on behalf 
of the Irish, who for centuries had known 
nothing but oppression and misrule. lie put 
through a bill which made it unnecessary 
for the Irish, who were mostly Catholics, to 
supi)ort the Church of England, as they had 
been forced to do. He also put through a 
Land Hill, to ])rotcct Irish peasants from 
being turned out of house and home at the 
will of an absent landlord. It was not as 
much as the Irish had hoped from him, but 
it was .something. 

Gladstone’s Way of Settling Disputes 

Another cause in which Gladstone was 
always active was the cause of peace. Dur- 
ing this period of pow'cr he brought about 
one of the first important settlements of a 
dis|)ute between n;itions by arbitration, or 
I»eaceful discussion, instead of by war. This 
was in connection with some claims which 
the United States held against England for 
help given to Confederate war vessels during 
the Civil War. 

.\t home (iladstone pushed so many liberal 
measures through jiarliament that his term 
of powder has been called the ‘Reform admin- 
istration.” before he became prime minister, 
he had had much to do w ith passing the great 
Reform Hill of iS()7, which gave the vote to 
about two million more men, mostly of the 
laboring class, and made other changes in 
the election laws. Xow' he followed that 
success by otlier reforms. Men could now 
write their ballots in secret instead of having 
to give their votes by word of mouth. A 
law was passed for the opening of new free 
schools for the poor. 

Two Great Rivals 

Hut you cannot make so many changes 
without making enemies too, and in 1874 
Gladstone had to resign his post to his old 
rival, Disraeli (dI/-ra'lT). He intended to 
withdraw from public life and enjoy himself 


at Hawarden. He had hardly retired, how- 
ever, before he found himself so violently at 
odds with Disraeli’s ideas about the quarrel 
which had broken out between Turkey and 
Russia that he could not keep quiet. He 
made a great tour of Scotland, pleading in 
ringing si)eeches against Disraeli’s policy of 
defending the Turks even at the risk of war. 
Almo.st single-handed, he roused the country, 
and in t88o once more became prime minister. 

He was seventy years old, but as much of 
a w'hirhvind of energy as ever. This second 
administration lasted five years, and was 
marked by all sorts of troubles in Ireland 
and the colonies, and with w’hat he himself 
called “a wild romance of politics” at home. 
There was another Reform Hill (1884), which 
gave the vote to almost all the grown men in 
England. 

The Last Years of a Great Statesman 

Gladstone hacl not been out of office long 
w'hen he w'as c.illed back (188O), at seventy- 
six, to be premier for a third time. Hale and 
vigorous as ever, he threw himself into fight- 
ing for Irish Home Rule. Hut he had only 
slowdy come to believe that Ireland must be 
ruled from Ireland, not from England through 
parliament; and now he could not convince 
enough of his followers to get the law^ passed. 

After that Gladstone stayed out of office 
for .six }’ears. Hut at eighty-three (1892) he 
became prime minister for the fourth and 
last time. There was magnificence in the 
strength of the old statesman. His deep 
voice had not lost its powxr. His handsome 
face and great lionlike head had gained 
strength with the years. His purpose was 
unshaken. This time he actually succeeded 
in passing the Home Rule Bill through the 
Gommons; but it w'as lost in the House of 
Lords. 

His eyes and ears were failing him at last, 
and he felt he could do no more. So he wxnt 
back to Hawarden, to his adoring family and 
his beloved studies. There he died in 1898, 
when he was nearly ninety — strong in mind 
and courage to the last. 
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There was a magic about Garibaldi which made men 
willing to follow him on the most desperate campaigns, 
and to stick to him come what might. With a thousand 
volunteers and far from enough ammunition, he 
brought both Sicily and the kingdom of Naples into 


the new Italian nation. He won Palermo by sheer 
danng, when he had scarcely enough shot left for a 
smgle round. After that, more volunteers flocked 
to him, and he met the army of Naples at Milazzo, in 
the battle pictured.here. He won the desperate fight. 


The SINGING SOLDIER of ITALY 

Just Thirty-one Years after Our Own Independence Day, a Boy 
Was Born in Italy Who Was to Strike for the Freedom of 
His Country and Make of It a Modern Nation 


NYONE passing might have seen the 
boy who sat so often on the wharfs 
of Nice (ne^j), gazing out over the 
sea; the sun glinting on his fair hair, and his 
eyes the same deep blue as the water itself; 
his head full of the sailors’ stories he had 
heard of the lands beyond the horizon. 

His parents wrcre doing their best to make 
this boy, Giuseppe Garibaldi (jdb-sCp'p6 
ga're-bal'de), a solid, respectable landsman, 
and a learned gentleman. But little Giuseppe 
did not like to study. His father was a 
sailor, and the sea was in his blood; and 
though the boy loved poetry and music, 
books seemed rather a waste of time. He 
slipped away from school whenever he could, 
to spend his days roaming the mountains 


behind the towm or w^atching the ships of 
many nations come and go in the harbor. 
Once he sailed away with two other boys in 
a borrowed ship; but they did not go far, 
for a priest was sent to bring them back. 
At last his parents saw that Garibaldi — as 
he is knowm to the world — would never be a 
scholar. So aw^ay he went to sea, working 
up from cabin boy to captain in ten years. 

The sea was his school. His body was 
hardened by wind and rain. He grew quick 
in thought and action. In those days life 
on the deep was full of adventure. Three 
times Garibaldi was captured by pirates and 
escaped. His crew of strong, liberty-loving 
men early convinced him that it was better 
to die for freedom than to live a slave. He 
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met exiled patriots and realized what his 
country needed of him — and from that time 
on to the day of liis death, it was “Italy first, 
Italy last, and always Italy.” 

Ilis country was at that time divided into 
a number of little (juarreling states, mainly 
ruled Ijy Aus- 
tria. A young 
patriot named 
Ma/zini (mal- 
s e ' n e ) h a d 
founded a so- 
ciety called 
“Voung Italy ’’ 

It ^\as formed 
of bold young 
Italian rebels 
wlio \\ere deter- 
mined to def> 

Austria and 
figlit for the 
fiecdom of their 
countiy. (lari- 
baldi joiiK'd tlie 
society cageil\, 
and ]je(ame a 
close fiiend of 
]\la//ini. Hut 
hise\j)loils were 
so bold tliat he 
.soon h.ul to (lee 
( iS^O) to South 
Aineiica to es- 
cajx* death. 

"r li e r e h e 
formed an Ital- 
ian Iz'gion and 
threw himself 
into various 
struggles for freedom in South America. In 
one iiattle after another he de\eloj)ed into a 
brilliant general. His friends at henne in 
Italy watched his every move with interest, 
and when Uruguay won freedom from Argen- 
tina, largely through his own leadershij), he 
w^as hailed as the idol of the South Americans 
as well as of many of his ow'n people. Buc- 
caneer, soldier, and hero, he was known on 
land and sea for his daring generalship. 

Gifted with a fine voice, Garibaldi would 
often sing to his men in battle, never failing 
to cheer them to new courage. And his voice. 


added to his dashing manner, proved irre- 
sistible to the w’oman he married after a 
whirlwind courtship of a few hours, even 
though she did not know his language and 
could hardly understand a word he said 
For one day when the hero was putting out 

to sea, he spied 
the figure of a 
girl on shore. 
Quickly he or- 
dered the ship 
about and 
ruslied ashore 
lo search for 
her. At last he 
found her 
Anita w’as her 
name — only to 
learn that she 
was promised to 
another man, 
w horn she did 
not Io\e. 

It was love at 
first sight for 
(iaribaldi and 
Anita But the 
\oung lovers 
were in despair, 
for they could 
not obtain the 
consent of 
.Vniia's father. 
During the 
niglil they tied 
to the ship anc* 
sailcul awa> — 
spending their 
honeymoon on 
desperate batilefields, where Garibaldi was 
leading his men. Anita’s health w’as under- 
mined by the wild life she led at the side of 
her adored husband, and ten years after their 
marriage she died of marsh fever. She had 
bc'en the perfect mate for Garibaldi — filled 
wdlh the same courage and love of adventure 
that fired his ow'ii heart. 

Stirred by rumors of revolt in Northern 
Italy, Garibaldi returned to his owm land. 
But after a heroic struggle the revolution 
failed, and he w^as obliged lo flee to America. 
He supported himself in New^ York by be- 



Threc men divide among them the honor of being chief creators of 
modern Italy. They are Cavour, the shrewd statesman; Mazzini, the 
golden orator; and Garibaldi, the singing soldier, whose face we see 
here. He was the most impetuous and romantic of them all, and not 
even Mazzini was fired with a greater love of freedom and of democracy. 
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coming a chandler. Then he served for a 
time as a sea captain. At the end of five 
years he had enough money to go back to 
Italy. There he built himself a home on 
Caprera (kii-pra'rii) —an island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea — where he retired for several 
years. 

Each year the Italians’ burdens grew 
heavier under the foreign monarchs, until in 
185Q the people were again ready to strike 
for liberty. Garibaldi returned to Italy amid 
popular acclaim and fought desperately to 
drive out the foreign rulers and make Italy’s 
many little states into one strong nation. 

Time and again he formed new armies of 
volunteers. They were poorly armed and 
had little food, but Garibaldi’s own daring 
inspired them to fight till they dropped. 
Often he had to floe the country to escape 
death — once he retreated to America. But 
as soon as it was safe, he returned to Italy 
and started his work with the old zeal. 

Few men would have dared to face an 
enemy with such a ragged, ill-armed little 
band of men, but Garibaldi could make a 
little army do the work of a big one. He 
r Hied his men again and again, fighting like 
a demon, winning incredible victories from 
the foreign armies. Once he retreated 
through Central Italy, with the armies of 
France, Austria, Spain, and Naples all after 
him at once. Sometimes his army was so 
far outnumbered, and victory seemed so 
hopeless, that almost any other man would 
have given up. But Garibaldi kept filling 
his men with new courage and stirring them 
to great deeds. Once he captured a garrison 
of 24,000 well-armed soldiers with his little 
army of a thousand volunteers. 


He often did things like that. And all the 
lime he was “making Italy,” forming one 
nation out of the pieces he won. So it was 
not very long before the Austrian army was 
driven out of Italy and the quarreling little 
states were united into one nation — the Italy 
we know^ to-day. 

Then Garibaldi began to reap his reward. 
Italy proclaimed him her Iuto and protector. 
F. very where he *vas greeted with wild ac- 
claim. He sailed in glory t(^ Marsala under 
British protection, and was proclaimed dic- 
tator of the new Italy. Proudly he e.scorted 
Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia — one of 
the small Italian states — into Naples to be 
crowned king of united Italy. And then 
Garibaldi modestly retired to his home on 
Caprera. 

But his career w^as not yet over, for R<^me 
—one of the remaining states — w\as not \et 
included in the new nation. Garibaldi could 
not rest until this state w^as added and Rome 
was made the capital of his country. Failing 
in his attempts at Rome, he rallied fresh 
troops and w'ent to the aid of France, wlu> 
was now fighting agaill^t (Germany. For this 
service he w’as made a member of the French 
cabinet, but he withdrew almost immediately 
to his island home. "J he Italian government 
offered him a large sum of money and a j)en- 
sion in appreciation of what he had done. 
He refused this gift at first, but later ac- 
cepted it. 

A short time afterw’ard, when Rome yielded 
and came into the union, Garibaldi saw' his 
dream come tru(‘ -Italy had come to be one 
great nation. Conscious that his w'ork was 
w'cll done, he died at Caprera in 1882, at the 
age of .seven ty-five. 





BISMARCK 





WHO WAS the “MAN of IRON”? 

He Was the Maker of Modern Germany, and His Story Will Show 
All the Reasons Why He Bears That Title 


T WAS 11 scancUl, people said, for the 
Prussian kin^ ai)point a man with 
no exjicriente at all to stall an ini- 
j)Oitanl j)o^L. Wtis not the Diet of 1 rankfoit 
the gtAcrninj' body for all the states and 
jirineipalilies of Ciermany? And was it not 
most important that Prussia should be repre- 
sented in this assembly h\ a strong and ex- 
perienced man? llow' could this Uismarck 
be exj)ecte(l to make a success of it? But 
then, they added, he would try an\ thing, 

• whether he really knew how' to do it or not. 
One newspaper sarcastically remarked that 
if he were asked to command a warship or 
I)crform a surgical operation, he would 
1 lithcly admit that he had had no exjicri- 
ence in such things — and then add that he 
would gladly try to do it anyway, since it 
seemed to be expected of him. 

Of course Otto Kdward Leopold von 


Bismarck-Schonliausen (bi//mark-shiin'hou'- 
/en) had had some experience in politics, 
though not in the diplomatic w'ork which 
this post would reijuire. He had been born 
of a well-to-do TVussian family, near Magde- 
burg (magMe-lxairlv), in I1S15. He had gone 
to the rnbersity of (Jbttingen (gut'ing-en) 
and then had studied in lierlin. After that, 
he worked for some years in government 
ollices, then managed his father’s estate, and 
finally entered politics. By 1S4S he was in 
the Prussian Diet, or legislature. Here he 
stood for the king against those who wanted 
more power for the peojilc, and he argued 
strongly that Pru.ssia should make herself 
the leader among the German states. You 
must remember that this was in the days 
before Germany w'as a united country; in- 
deeil, Bismarck’s story is the story of the 
founding of the German empire. 
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After their terrible defeat at Sedan the French knew picture shows the meeting of the victorious Bismarck 

that they had lost the Franco-Prussian War. This with his defeated enemy, Napoleon III of France. 


It was probably those speeches in the 
Prussian Diet ^hich made the King decide 
to send this promising young man to Frank- 
f rt in 1851, in spite of what people miglit 
say. And never did a king nUvlve a liu kier 
decision. Bismarck learned all about the 
politics of the different (}erman states during 
the eight years he spent at Frankfort, and 
later he made full use of all he had found 
out. He learned, in particular, to hate and 
fear Austria, who was ahva\s tr\'ing to man- 
age the German Confederation for her own 
ends. Bismarck fought staunchly for Pru'.- 
sia’s leadership against Austria. In these 
years he made many gains, and later he 
completed what he had begun. 

But first he was to sixmd three years in 
Russia as Prussian ambassador, “sent to cool 
on the banks of the river Neva, like cham- 
pagne for future use,’' as he said. Then there 
WTre a few' months in France. In 1862 he 
was called home to be minister to the new 
king, William I. It was the beginning of his 
great power. 

The Man of Iron 

They called him a “man of iron.” Nothing 
could discourage him, or bend him. He hafl 
found the new king almost ready to step 


down from his trembling tluone, foi his 
])eopk*, bi-i ministers, e\en his own wife and 
.son were against him. But Hismaick said 
that his .sovereign mu>l lU'ver gi\ (‘ up. '1 lien 
he turned, almost alone, to light the minislius 
and the Diet. lie told the new'fpapcis just 
what they might .say and what they might 
•not. He reorgani/i'd the army, making it 
into a strong lighting machine. He was 
hated, hut lie did notcaie. iletaiecl nothing 
for liberty, nothing for j)ecice; his mind was 
set on making the rnissiari king the head of 
a strong state, and on making that slate the 
strong head of all ( Jermany. “ I he great (pies- 
tions of the <lay,” lie saitl, “are not decide<l 
by spee( hes and majority votes, but liy blood 
and iron ” 

Bismarck Conquers All Germany 

It w'as hy blood and iron that he gained 
his end. He intended to destroy the power 
of Austria, but first he would use Austria to 
build the jwwcr of PriLssia. So the two rivals 
became allies in a war against Denmark to 
compel her to give uj) the provinces of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, whose people were mostly 
of Germ in bloo<l. Then he insisted that the 
province.^ should be made a part of Prussia. 

Just as Bismarck had expected, Austria 
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would not agree to this. And since an excuse 
for fighting Austria was exactly what Bis- 
marck wanted, he waited only long enough 
to persuade France and Jtaly to take his 
part. Italy actually joined in the war, and 
Austria was soon defeated. Indeed, when 
the war was over (i806) all Germany lay at 
Prussia’s feet. 

But Bismarck knew that it was too soon 
to try to make Prussia tlie ruler (jf all Ger- 
many. His idea was to make Austria an 
ally again —now that she knew her ])lace and 
woul 1 not try to tell Prus- 
sia what to do. All .North 
(iermaii} he iinili‘d in a 
new and slrongiT confed- 
eration, of which iVussia 
was lh(‘ head. 

'The ne\t stej) was to 
f)ersiMde the south of (ier- 
manv to come under the 
rule oi Prussia v^illingly, 
for if it did noL come will- 
ingly he would ha\e a hard 
time making a united nation. But 
France wouhl never ronsent to Prus- 
sia's hecoming so powerful as that. 

So Bismarck waiite<l to have a \sar 
with France. In lliat way he 
thought he could kill two birds with one 
stone: the German states would all unite 
against the common enemy, and l-'rance, 
defeated, would not he able to object to 
anything iVussia chose to do. Once more 
the Man of Iron had his wi>h. 

It has never beim very dear just how the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was actually 
starterl; the I'rc-ndi may have wanted it 
nearly as much as Bismarck did. In the 
end Bismarck .seems to liave tricked the 
people into a fever of e.xcitement by publish- 
ing some telegrams lietw’eeii tlie iwo govern- 
ments and making them st‘<*ni worse than 
they wxTC by cutting out parts of them. At 
all events, the war came, and F' ranee was 
bailly beaten; she had not reali/c<l how strong 


the new^ l*ru.ssian army was, or how enthusi- 
astic all the little (ierman states ha<l suddenly 
become for a strong and unitetl Germany. 
When the war w'as fiver, all the states of 
South (iermany excejit Austria joined with 
the North. And the new' union w'as not a 
confederation, but an empire. Bismarck and 
the King follow'ed the army to F’rance, and 
the emjiire w’as proclaimed at Versailles. 

Bismarck had flone everything he set out 
to do. 'Fhe king of Prussia had become the 
em[)eror of (iermany. 

It was really Bismarck 
himself w’ho ruled the new 
err.|)ire fluring its first 
twenty years. The King 
made him a prince, and 
apjiointed him chancellor, 
fir frst minister of state. 
So powerful was he that to 
tell the story f>f his life 
would ]k‘ U) write a history 
i»f Germany during those 
years. The German empire 
wai'. pnictically made by its *Tron 
('hanc('llor.’’ 

I1ir(‘e emperfirs came and went 
while Bismarck ruled. Then, in 
1 888, William II, w'ho turned out ti> 
lie the last of them all, came to the throne. 
'Fhis empenir w'anled to do all his own ruling. 
He and h\> chancellor quarrclefi, and finally 
Bismarck resigned. In bitterness and sorrow 
the f)ld man went to his estate at F’riedrichs- 
ruh (fred'riks-n^d, not far from Hamburg. 
There he lived quietlv until i8(;S, w'hen he 
died. 

Bi.smarck was a great statesman. He saw* 
far ahea<l, aiul knowing what he wanted, 
knew' also how to set about getting it. He 
had marvelous courage and an iron will. If 
it is hard for most of us to like him, or even 
to aflmire him very generously, it is simply 
because we do not agree with him. Most of 
us think that there are better ways of ruling 
the world than by blood and iron. 



Here is Otto von 
Bismarck, Germany’s 
**lron Chancellor.” 
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Unlike many politicians 
Winston Churchill, though 
in public life for nearly half 
a century, has constantly 
held to the highest standards 
of personal honor. Lord 
Birkenhead, another distin- 
guished British statesman 
and Churchill’s close friend, 
said of him: '*He is almost 
the only man 1 have erer 
known who simply could not 
speak or acquiesce in an 
untruth in a matter great or 
small, however inconvenient 
it might be.** 



liv At me 


With fine wisdom Churchill 
once said: **ln life the only 
wise course is to follow the 
course of duty and not of in- 
terest. Every man knows 
what his duty is. But it is 
not given to many to know 
their true interest.** Such 
an utterance explains why 
Churchill, though long out of 
popular favor, finally came to 
an eminence reached by no 
other Briton of his day. 


The MAN WHO SAVED ENGLAND 

Belittled and Derided for Many Years, Winston Churchill Was 
Called to Lead His Country in Her Hour of Greatest 
Danger and Brought Her Safe to Victory 


0 AMERICANS WinMon C’hurihill 
does not seem like a foreign statesman 
He is almost one of u^. To begin 
with, he has a number of qualities that 
Americans understand. He likes excitement, 
and must alwa\s be stirring about. What- 
ever he does he does with his might, and is 
never so happy as ^\hen he has a good hard 
job -something that will gi\e him a tussle. 
He w'ill go about it boldly, and docs not 
mind much what others say — just so he can 
show them in the end that he was right He 
likes to startle people just a little, too, and 
he loves to make them laugh, but he is not 
a.shamed to speak with warm emotion or to 
feel deeply about a cause. We like him for all 
these traits but most of all, perhaps, we 
understand him because his life has not been 
easy. It has been full of ups and downs, 
with years of heavy toil and painful experi- 
ence l^fore he reached his final shining 
achievement. That is the kind of man 
Americans love and admire. 

It was not that Churchill had a hard time 
in the ordinary sense. He was born (Novem- 


ber 30, 1^74) to rank and fortune at famous 
iUenheim (blen'em) l\ala(C a -country seat 
of 21,000 acres that Queen Anne had pre- 
sented (170s) to the great tiisi Duke of 
Marlborough (mar^bo-rii), the famous Brit- 
ish general from whom ( hunhill is direiily 
descended ClmrchiH's father, a >ounger 
son of the eighth Duke of Mailborough, was 
Lord Ran(lolj)h Ghuichill, a famous and 
dashing figure in his flay. His charm and 
l)rillianl talents carried him to the post of 
Chancellor of the Lxchcfiuer, the second 
highest political position in England. On 
his mother’s side ('hunhill w’as Ameiican. 
For one evening at a ball young Loid Ran- 
dolph had met the famous and spirited 
American beauty Jennie Jerome, and had 
fallen so tempestuously in love that three 
days later he asked her to marry him. She 
was one of three beautiful daughters of 
Leonard Jerome, a wealthy New York 
sportsman and financier. 

At the age of .seven Winston was sent away 
to school. For some reason the red-haired, 
freckle-faced little boy — of course he was 
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called ‘^Carrots^^ — found it hard to learn, 
lie was very bright, but he could never 
master Latin and Greek, which were then 
the mainstay of an English education. Also, 
his teachers found him too talkative. His 
dancing teacher even complained that he 
was very naughty. But he loved to read and 
learned reams of poetry by heart. At twelve 
he was sent to the great English school at 
Harrow, but had no better luck there. Be- 
cause it had been decided that he was to 
enter the Army — which offered an honorable 
career to young men of good l)irth — he v/as 
finally sent to Sandhurst, the West Point of 
Great Britain. There his interest was fired 
at last, and the youth who as a little lad had 
loved to marshal his 1,500 lead soldiers on 
the nursery floor, now led his class in tactics 
and fortifications. 

ChurchiH’s Career as a Soldier 

At twenty l.» "’as commissioned lieu- 
tenant in a fashiomible cavalry regiment, 
and in the next Ih'c years managed to see a 
good deal of action- -in Cuba as a military 
observer, on India’s disorderly northwest 
frontier, in Lord Kitchener’s expedition to 
I-lgypt, an<l finally in the Boer (boor) War 
(iSqo), a revolt of the Dutch settlers in 
South Africa. There he w’as taken prisoner, 
managed to escape, and with a price of 
twenty-five pounds on his head made his 
adventurous way to neutral territory and 
fame. In all these actions, save the one in 
C'ulia, he served as war correspondent, for 
correspondents were regular soldiers in those 
days. Before he was twenty-six he had pub- 
lished four books on his military experiences 
and a novel besides. 

C’hurchill had come back from Egypt with 
political ambitions, and naturally was thor- 
oughly uneasy over the gaps in his education, 
lie had all along been doing his best to fill 
them in. Never a man to sit cooling his 
heels around military barracks he had used 
his spare time in the Army in playing violent 
— and very good — polo and in reading 
widely in many fields. Especially he had 
devoured that great work of English prose, 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire” by Edward Gibbon. And his reading 
of the great prose stylist was to good pur- 


pose. Many of the listeners who during 
World War II heard his fine voice come 
booming over the radio in noble utterances 
of courage and patriotism knew that those 
resounding sentences, with their fine sweep 
and rhythmic flow, must have been formed 
on the pattern of some great eighteenth- 
century writer. For Churchill is a superb 
orator, master of a grand and compelling 
oratorical style which never fails to bring to 
attention his restless colleagues in the House 
of Commons. 

But home from the war in Egxpt he was 
conscious of his handicaps, and decided to 
enter Oxford- His lack of Greek w^as fatal 
to that plan. Then he stood — in America 
w^e say “ran” — for parliament, but here too 
luck was against him. When he came back 
from South iVfrica the tide had turned. Now 
he w^as famous, and the city of Oldham, 
which had defeated him before, in 1900 
elected him to parliament. Churchill en- 
tered the House of Commons as a Con- 
servative -or Tory — but he found it hard to 
hold to the j)arty line. He differed with his 
party on several points, but especially he 
l>elieved in free trade at a time when the 
Tories were coming out for a protective 
tariff. Being the man he w^s, he said what 
he thought. The party leaders began to 
eye him darkly. Was he going to be un- 
reliable? Finally, as he l>egan to speak in 
the House of Commons one evening in 1(^4 
the Conservatives rose as one man and 
under the leadership of Arthur Balfour, the 
prime minister, walked out of the Chaml)er. 

Churchill Leaves the Tory Party 

It w^as a cruel blow. But Churchill was 
not made of the stuff that is vanquished by 
an insult . The Liberals promptly asked him 
to stand for election in a district in the great 
manufacturing city of Manchester — in Eng- 
land it is not necessary to be a resident of the 
district one represents. He already agreed 
with many of the Lil)eral principles. So it 
w^s not long until, when he entered the 
Commons one day, he crossed the aisle that 
divides the two major political parties and 
sat dowm beside a little dark-haired W^elsh- 
man. He had taken a momentous step. He 
had turned from Tory to Liberal — and the 
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little Welshman he hatl sat down beside w^as 
David Lloyd George. They became warm 
and lasting friends. 

There is no need to follow all the ups and 
downs in Churchill’s political career. As a 
conscientious Liberal he worked hard to get a 
long list of reforms h^r the benelit of the 
workingman. In sjjcaking of the poor he 
once said, ‘‘1 would give my life to see them 
placed on a right footing in regard to their 
lives and means of living. . . I would really 
give my life.” Tt was natural that a man 
of those sentiments, even though he was a 
member of (me of Kngland’.^ proudest noble 
families, should have helped ])a.ss the bill 
that destroyed the power of the House of 
Lords. 

The Man Who Saw the Coming Storm 

Meanwhile Churchill was growing more 
and more dismayed at the sight of Germany’s 
preparations for war. lie talked about it 
early and late, with the result that he was 
finally made I'irst I.ord of the Admiralty 
(iqit), a position corresponding to our 
Secretary of the Xavy. Kow he began to 
b . ild up the Navy, he started an air force and 
during the war began an armored force. 

But luck turned again>t him when his own 
cherished plan of taking Galli]K)U(gadlp'6-le), 
the peninsula guarding the Dardanelles, 
failed by a hair’s breadth and with dismal 
loss of life. The attack would have suc- 
ceeded brilliantly if it had been properly 
backed in other quarters, but {)eople unjustly 
blamed Churchill. When the project began 
to go badly the cabinet fell and Churchill 
finally was out. The unpopularity of the 
affair dogged him for years. As for Churc hill, 
by way of digesting his bitterness he learned 
to paint, and in a few months was in the 
Army fighting in the trenches in France. 
Then Idoyd George became Prime Minister 
and called his old friend back to the cabinet 
as Minister of Munitions (1917). 

Churchill’s strong feeling against socialism 
finally led to his defeat for parliament (1922). 
By now the Liberal Party was going to 
pieces before the rise of the Laborites. For 
Churchill it was impossible to turn any 
farther to the left — and the Liberal Party 
was all but dead. So when the Conserva- 


tives offcretl him a seal in parliament he 
went back into the Tory fold and became 
Chancellor of the Lxchcciuer in the cabinet 
of Stanley Baldwin - vvhom he detested and 
referred to as “that ei)ileplic corp>e." Of 
cour.se the 'rorie> never loved him. When 
the Laborites won and Ram.say MacDonald 
— to Churchill “the Honeless Wonder” -- 
came into |)ower (tc^jo) ('hurchill vanished 
from government altogether, though he 
kept his seat in parlianieiU. 

The next ten x ears were unhappy ones for 
this statesman without a following. He wrote 
a great deal, earning as much as Sioo.ooo a 
year with his pen, but he could not sa\e his 
country from tlie mi'^takes he ^aw the 'I'ory 
party making. He busied himself by writ- 
ing a fourteen-volume life of the great Duke 
of Marlborough he had alread\ written an 
excelleiil life of hi>> own father and he 
|)aint('d a great deal. Hut the heart had 
gone out of him. 

Of course war came. And then tliere was 
only one man who could ^tep into tlie breach 
and save Fngland. Churchill was fii^t a'^ked 
to join the cabinet in hi-* old j)o^t a‘^ Idrsl 
L<»rd of the Admiralty and worked like a 
demon. Then one d.iy in May, i(;40, after 
the cabinet had been forced Icr resign, the 
King ''Cnt for him to head a i oahtion ( abinet , 
'in w'hich all parties sliould be repre-^enle*!. 

And now it w'as ('luirchiH’s task to be a 
leader indeed. He must manufacture victory 
when he had only debxit to work willi. I'he 
story of his efforts \vc have told on other 
f)ages. In untiring ent'rgy he was >iill a 
young man ancl could wear out all liis col- 
leagues. He put heart into his countrymen 
and fear into the enemy. He w'as cheerful, 
humorous, belligerent, and brisk. And 
when he spoke acro.ss the great spaces of the 
air, all the world listened. He was the idol 
of his countrymen and their savior as well. 

In the election that followed the defeat of 
Germany (1945) Tory party was de- 
feated by a Labor landslide, and Churchill 
was out of j)ower. Hut he could have felt 
no personal wound and no bitterness. His 
place in the hearts of Englishmen is endur- 
ing ana secure. And he is enough of an 
historian to know it beyond all shadow of 
doubt. 
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In the heart of ^ stands the old fortress of the above left — and many other public buildings Most 

Kremlin, a 100-acre inclosure surrounded by a high venerated of all is the 15th-century Ouspensky Ca- 
battlemented stone wall Inside is the former palace thedral above center where the czars were crowred 
of the czars now the seat of the Soviet government Beside it is the church of Ivan the Terrible 


MAN OF MYSTERY AND POWER 

What Kind of Man Is Stalin? Few People Really Know, but Here 
Are a Few Facts About This Puzzling Personality 


^ MILTJONS of Rus*-ians Joseph 
Siahn luis Incn liltle less than a ^od 
To millions oulM(U* Russia lu has 
been liitlc less th in a dcnn>n And to lu \rl> 
evir\one, Russian and non Russian ht is 
|)rol)al)l\ the most nnsicnoiis and itrlainlv 
the most powerful, Ji^'iiie in rcicnt liistor\ 

^ el in spite of all this ihtie aie a certain 
number of facts that wc can be suie of in 
Joseph Stalin s (si I'len) life We know that 
his real name is Joseph \ issaimnoMch 
l>ju^?ash\ili (\es'sa 6n'o \kh jclT/gosh 
\e'le), and that he was boin (December 21, 
187c;) in a miserable ho\el in the little town of 
(iori, not far from Tiflis (i\e fles'b capital 
city of what had formerU been the ancient 
kingdom of Georgia, down in the Caucasus 
between the Black and Caspian seas It was 
an untamed land of gigantic mountains and 
dark valleys, of swift streams and sudden 


a\alanches, ot liiigands and outlaws and 
hiingr\ peasants, ot wild singing and dancing 
and romame, of sutteiing and Irecjuenl 
crime 

Joseph s parents weie peasants and des- 
peialch poor 'i he lather, \issaiion, was a 
cobble I who latei went to work in a shoe 
factur\ ITe is said to lia\e been a drunkard, 
and to have beaten his son cruelh Cath 
crine, the mother had come fiom a familv 
of formei serfs w»»rkeis on the land who 
weie praclicalK skucs, lorlmlden b\ law to 
lea^e the land to which lhe\ were attached 
When Joseph was born she had alreach lost 
three children, though she was still under 
twenl\ Since she was NerN de\out she 
pra}ecl earnestly that this child might li\e 
He Ined, but when he was born she dis- 
co\cred that his left arm was partially 
paral>/ed Since he was handicapped for 
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manual labor his mother soon developed 
large ambitions for him So she took in 
sewing and washing, and when he was eight 
she was able to send him to a school main- 
tained in Gori by the Russian church a 
branch of the so-called Orthodox Catholic 
church, to which the Greeks and 
other Eastern European peoples 
belong. 

At home the family always 
spoke the Georgian tongue, but 
at school the boy learned Russian 
also - 1 hough he 
would never be able 
to speak it without 
an accent. At seven 
Soso — as he was, 
and still is, affection- 
ately called — had an 
attack of smallix^x 
which left his face 
pitted for life. When 
he was eleven his 
father died. But 
Catherine worked 
hard and at last rc- 
i I/ed her heart’s 
deep desire when the 
boy got a scholar- 
ship riSg 4 ) in the 
Theological Semi- 
nary in Tillis. Now, 
she thought, Soso 
will grow up to be a 
priest. 

But Fate had 
other plans. At that 
lime the backward 
land of the Caucasus 
was beginning to 
lake its riches of oil 
and ore out of the 
earth. Railroads 
were coming in and 
factories were 
springing up. Along 
with these industrial 
stirrings came the revolutionary movement, 
which was fast spreading over Russia. The 
seminary in Tiflis was full of boys who haled 
the far-off czar with bitter hatred, and at 


the age of fifteen Koba -as Joseph was now 
called, after a hero of Caucasian romance-— 
joined one of their secret revolutionary so- 
cieties and began to conduct under-cover 
study circles in the teaching of Karl Marx, 
founder of modern communism. In iSgS 
he joined the Social Democratic Labor 
Parly, an organization of revolutionists 
who wanted to turn the (les|)olic czarist 
government into a democracy. The 
next year he was expelleil from the .semi- 
nary on account of these j)olitical ac- 
tivities. 

Meanwhile, it is 
said, the youth was 
giving himself a 
sounrl education by 
reading widely in 
economics, liislory, 
philosophy, s( ience, 
and classical lit era 
ture, hut especially 
in radical re\olu- 
1 ionary literature. 
ITc‘ woiki‘d hard to 
spread his i)eliefs 
among the working- 
men in "I'itlis, and in 
that way got an ex- 
perience in rev’olt 
that he would put to 
good use as the wars 
went by. By w.i\ 
of earning a living 
he for a time took 
pupils to tutor and 
then got a job at the 
Titlis Observatory, 
where it was his 
duty to watch and 
read certain of the 
scientific instru- 
ment. s. 

In iQoi Stalin, 
now wanted by the 
police for his revolu- 
tionary activities, 
left Tiflis to go to Batum (ba-td&m'), famous 
oil city of the Caucasus. From that lime 
on, he vas to be a full-fledged revolutionary, 
carrying on his dangerous underground work 



A cruel spider, a merciless ogre, a monster bloated 
r?®^**^j*®** conscienceless in grasping and bolding 
it? Or a determined, purposeful, shrewd, and cal- 
culating ruler, hard as steel in putting down the enemies 
of the government that he believes to be the best 
the world has seen? Which man would you take 
^seph Stalin to be if you judged by this picture alone? 
His biographer Leon Trotsky paints him as stupid but 
unscrupulous and relentless in worming his way to 
power. His admirers say he is wise, modest, selfless, 
and humane in his devotion to the Russian people. 
Can you form an estimate of your own? 
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with tongue and pen, always active, always 
courageous, and always merciless toward the 
enemies of the revolution that he believed 
in as deeply as if it were a religion. Be- 
tween 1002 and Tc)i3 he was thrown into 
prison eight times and seven limes he was 
sent into exile in Siberia. They might as 
well have tried to shut up the wind. Six 
times he escaped from exile and made his 
way back to Russia an<l his dangerous 
revolutionary work. The seventh time, when 
he had been sent to live under conditions of 
terrible hardship in a village just below the 
Arctic Circle, he was at last released bv the 
Revolution itself (1917). 

Much of his w^ork in these hard years was 
centered in the Caucasian oil city of Baku 
(bii-koT)') , but as time went on he played a 
larger and larger part in the council-, of the 
party and traveled more widely. When the 
Bolshevist (bol'shC^-vIst) , or Communist, 
party was e^^^ h'*d, Stalin wa^ made a 
member of its Central C'ommittec, and 
helped found the party newspaper, ‘‘Bravda'* 
(prav'dt’O. It was about that time that he 
took the name of Stalin -“steer’ for better 
than any other it expressed his will to be 
hard and unyielding in mowing down every- 
thing that stood in the way of the great 
revolution that he was working to bring 
al)out. Like other revolutionaries he had 
taken many names as he slipped in and out 
of the police net during the years of bitter 
underground struggle, but this one he has 
always kei)t , and “Stalin” he is to this day. 

When the Bt)bhevi>ls finally got control 
of the government (October, K)!;) they set 
up a dictatorship of the working people with 
Lenin (iC^n'ln) at its head. Stalin was active 
in putting down all efforts to overthrow the 
new government at home and heli)ed direct 
the resistance of the Red forces when foreign 
nations sent in armies to crush it. The 
foreign attack was organized by Winston 
Churchill, a member of the Briti.sh cabinet — 
a fact that naturally di<l not help Churchill 
and Stalin to reach an understanding when 
they had to fight side by side against Nazi 
Germany. 

As member of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 


Stalin held a position of great power. When 
he became Secretary General of the Central 
Committee (1922) he gathered still more 
of the reins into his hands, and with the 
illness of Lenin shortly after, he was able 
gradually to take complete control. When 
Lenin died (1924) it was Stalin w'ho took his 
place as ruler of the Communist Party and 
therefore dictator over the whole of the 
Soviet Cnion, which covers a sixth of the 
habitable surface of the globe. That pujsition 
he has held ever since, though in title he 
still is merely the Secretary General of the 
party’s Central Committee. 

After Lenin’s death the history of Stalin 
is the history of Russia — which we have told 
on other pages. Gradually, as time passed, 
the world changed some of the details in its 
picture of the quiet man in the old Russian 
palace of the Kremlin, the seal of the Rus- 
sian government. Now he was not so much 
a mon‘-ter who cared only for cruelly and 
bloodshed, but rather a man of steel -- 
powerful, despotic, able, shrewd —a man 
whose first idea was the welfare of Russia, 
and one to whom no vengeance was too 
terrible to be visited upon Russia’s foes. 

Because the Russian revolutionaries be- 
lieved they should sink tltemselves entirely 
in their cause, and scorned to discuss or 
record the details of their own private live^ 
and personalities, we have for Stalin none of 
the little sidelights and anecdotes that make 
other historical characters come alive. But 
the few fonigners who have seen him have 
brought back a surprising report. Even 
some i)f those who hated him most found 
him “a thoroughly likable person” — very 
quiet, very calm, and very slow, but straight- 
forward, earnest, simple, and friendly, 
temperate and uni)retcnlious in his private 
life, and ilevoted to the memory of the frail 
girl-wife whom he married late in life after 
the early death of his first wife. Perhaps 
some day history will be able to throw fur- 
ther light i)n the i)u/zle that is Joseph Stalin, 
but for our own day he is a strange and 
shadowy figure -just how good and just how 
bad we do not really know. We have not 
enough evidence to form a clear picture. 
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It wts on May 2, 1778, that word came to the gnm, 
suffering little army at Valley Forge that France had 
made an alliance with the colonies to help them win 
their independence. How the news must have stirred 
the hearts not only of the Americans but of young 
Lsiayette, too! For had he not done much to bnng 
th s about? And had he not served loyally through all 
that terrible winter, his gay wit the life of the officers* 


mess, his gallantry an inspiration to them all? Early 
ffie next year Lafayette set out to visit his native land, 
intent on urging that more help be sent to the American 
allies. Our picture shows his return to America. He 
is coming jubilantly to his friend, General Washington, 
to report that six shios, six thousand men, and three 
million livres 01 money are on their way. That was a 
great moment for everyone concerned. 


The MEN WHO HELPED to SET US FREE 

What Would Have Happened after *76 if Lafayette Had Not 
Brought Vs an Army and if Steuben Had Not Come 
to Drill Our Troops? 


B n a famous (lay in 1770 a lusiy infant 
was born into the wcirlil’s family of 
nations. It \\as the United Slates 
of America. There were jilenty of yieople 
to shake their heads and say that the child 
could come to no good end; but there were 
others who w'elcomed it as l^eing a youngster 
of rare promi.se, which, given a fair chance, 
would grow up to make its mark in the 
world. But a fair chance it had to have! 
For strange as it may seem, its mother w^as 
bent on wringing its neck if she possibly 
could, and she almost certainly would have 
succeeded if there had not been a number of 
persons to come running to the rescue. 


Now it is about ihost* jiersons that we are 
going to talk persons whose nanu's are now 
lovecl by over a hundred million peojile, and 
will be loved by thousands of millions still 
to come. For if there had been no men like 
the gallant I-afayelte and good old Baron 
von Steuben, there might very well be no 
United States of America to-day, and there 
v/ould probably be a good deal le.ss liberty 
in the w'orld. 

It was in 1777 that a charming, red-headed 
young Frenchman of only nineteen left his 
pretty >oung wife and baby, his handsome 
estates and position at court, to come over 
and help us tight England. There w'ere 
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plenty of reasons wliy he shouM stay at 
home, as all of his friends and (‘ven the 
King “forcefully ])ointed out to him. But 
generosity and bravery ran in the family, 
which had sup])lied its country with knights 
for seven hundred years. So when Marie 
Joseph Paul Vves Roch ( Albert du Motier, 
Marquis de Lafayette (mar'ke' de la'fi'et'), 
found that there was a s\Nord to be 
drawn in the cause of liberty, he 
left his thirteen titles and all hi: 
tine [prospects and paid lu.-^ own 
exjieiises to go on uhat a 
good many fell was nothing 
i)Ut a wild-goose chase. "At 
the first news of this quarrel,” 
he said later, “my heart was 
»‘nrolli‘d in it.” 

And he was by no m(*ans 
the onl\ Krt*nchman who f *11 
that way. 
lost l»etw(‘i‘n ^h, 
the I’.nglish for a 
lenturies past, and every 
freiuhman took a healthy de- 
light in seeing (ireat Britain 
worsted. 

that. I'rtMK'hmen always ha\c 
a gr(‘at aclrniralioii for any gallant act. and 
the pluck of the liandful of colonists who 
were not afraid to thallenge the mistress of 
the seas was a thing they all admired. 

The Torch of Liberty 

\nd we may be sure that <Mir own tactful 
and shrewd Ben Iranklin (fnl nothing to 
hinder our cause. Alreatly there burned in 
l^'rance and in Kiiglainl too, foi ttiat matter 

a llame of liberty from which our owm torch 
on this side i^f the water had at first l>eeii 
lighted. Only a decade later, with the help 
of this very Lafayette, it w'as to burst into 
a conflagration in !*' ranee wdiich would 
sweep aw'ay thrones and crowns and all the 
heavy lumber of tyranny, and run through 
all the earth. Our fight, you see, was not 
merely a struggle of a group of colonies 
against a mother country. It w^as part of 
the struggle of liberty against oppression, 
of the new' agciinst the old— and there were 
identy of people both in Kngland and in 
France who saw that it was so. 


Among them w'as Lafayette, alw^ays an 
ardent lover of the new' id(*as of liberty. 
And when the cla.sh between the new and 
the old came in his own country, at the 
time of what we call the French Revolu- 
tion, he almost lost his head for taking 
.so large a j)art in the fray. He w’as all 
his life long a friend of the downtrodden 
and the oppressed. 

Now' the dashing Beaumarchais 
(bo'mar'shf') did not care a fig 
about the cause of the down- 
trodden. He W'as an author 
of lively French plays that 
we read in school to this day. 
He was fond of money, ami 
his French man's di.slike of 
the linglish had not lieen 
softened during a number of 
trips across the ('hannel as a 
secn t-scTvire agent . So w hen 
he si\N a chani'e to do a good 
slroL(‘ of l>usin(*ss for hims(*lf, 
and to do Fngland a bad turn 
at the same time, he was glad 
enough to advance the colonists 
a million dollars of his own 
nioiie) to send them siipplies- 
antl to kee|) on advancing the money until 
the Freiuh government at last took up one 
end of the loa»i. when the American cau.se 
began to look blighter. As an investment 
the enlerj)risc w'i'> a failure, for Beaumarchais 
was n(‘vcr cut in ly repaid. But to the des- 
perate colonists he was of the greatest as- 
sistance He gave their cause his time and 
his inlliieiue and his capital, and he ket^t 
a llec't of forty vessels coming and going 
to carry them supplies. 

When France Took Up Our Cause 

Tl was a great moment for us when, one 
day in December, 1777, as the gay and au- 
dacious j>laywright was dining with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a special me.ssenger from 
aiTo.ss the sea came clattering into the court- 
yard bearing the new's that Cicneral Burgoyne 
had surrendered at Saratoga two months 
before. Beaumarchais w'ould not have been 
a Frenchman if he had let the grass spring 
up under his feet. Instantly he dashed off 
to the King at Versailles — in such a tremen- 



Xo love* had lK‘c‘n 

and 

good manv 
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This is the face of the greatest 
of "the men who helped to set 
But it was not only us free”- the Marquis de La- 
fayette. 
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I'hutu b> L N >Var Departiuanl 

Lafayette and Washington were not only cordial allies 
—they were true fnends also. Washington was always 
happy when his gallant young fnend could visit him at 
Mount Vernon, as he is doing in this picture. At 
Mount Vernon to this day we may see fine trees 
I* Anted there not only by Jefferson and Franklm and 


i 


Washington himself, but by Lafayette, too. And in the 
main hall of the historic house still hangs the enormous 
key to the French prison of the Bastille sent in tri- 
umph, when that old fortress of tyranny fell, by Lafay- 
ette, one of the leaders of the French Revolution, to 
Washington, the ally and captain of his youth. 


clous hurry that his coach was upset and his 
arm dislocated. But that did not prevent 
the enthusiastic gentleman from convincing 
the King that the time had come for France 
to give us open aid and make a treaty of 
alliance— and to pay Beaumarchais part of 
the money that he had advanced in our 
cause. 

The Adventure of Lafayette and De Kalb 

And then there was the brave Jean De 
Kalb (1721-1780), a German by birth, w-ho 
had served for some thirty-five years in the 
French army and as a spy for France. It 
was he who aided and abetteci Lafayette 
when the boy's relatives tried to keep the 
lad at home. Together the middle-aged 
De Kalb (kalb) and the young Lafayette 
secretly fitted out a ship, at Lafayette’s 
expense. And when, at the request of 
Lafayette’s relatives, the King forbade the 
boy to leave the country, the headstrong 
pair, equally young in heart, slipped off in 
disguise to a port in Spain where their boat 


was to meet them, and saileil l() the land of 
adventure 

They and their ten companions had two 
tiresome, stormy months of it on board 
their little boat. Lafayette j)iit the time 
to gcKxl use by beginning the study of 
English and making excellent progress in it 
Finally, in spite of the fact that two British 
cruisers were chasing them all the way, in 
July of 1777 they landed safely in South 
Carolina — and sw’ore, as their feel first 
touched the soil, to conquer or die in the 
cause they had ado])tcd. 

Brave De Kalb at Camden 

It w'as Lafayette who conquered — and 
the brave De Kalb who died. The sturdy 
German was given the rank of major general 
(1777), and the next year, at the Battle of 
Camden, received eleven wounds as he 
fought in the thick of the battle. He was 
taken prisoner, and in 1780 he died at 
Camden. And there, forty-five years later, 
Lafayette himself, now an old man loaded 
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with years, laid the cornerstone of a monu- 
ment to that brave friend of his youth. 

Lafayette’s first conquests were not on 
the battlefield. He had come over with 
the promise of one of our agents in Paris 
that he should be appointed second in com- 
mand under General Washington. But 
when he got here he found that 
Congress did not see any reason 
why an unknown French lad 
should have that lofty post. 

So he did not debate the 
matter. Instead, he sent 
a gallant note asking 
only that he be allowed / 
to fight as a volunteer 
and at his own exjxinse. 

\othing he could have | 
done would have recom- 
mended him more 
highly. At once Con- 
gress gave him the rank 
of major general. And 
when, the very ne\t <la> 
he was pre.sented to General 
Washington at a banquet in 
Philadelphia, the commander 


lie even tried to live more simjdy and with 
more self-denial than the Americans them- 
selves. And many a time the anxious 
Washington must have blessed his young 
friend for his jaunty courage and youthful 
spirits. The American cause looked very 
black indeed. 

But just at this point another 
friend came to help save the life 
of the infant nation. He too 
was a nobleman, and like 
Jean Dc Kalb, a German of 
middle age. He had 
seen years of service in 
the armies of rrus.sia, 

. but his friend, the 
French minister of war, 
had persua<led him to 
come to America and 
help train our army. It 
was in December, 1777. 
r y that Frederick William 
/ Augustus Henry Fcrdi- 
nancl, Baron von Steuben 
(foil .‘'lu'bCn), landed at Ports- 
mouth, .\ew Hampshire, a 
hot-tempered, soft-hearted 




in chief, ho knew a man hen ..r fiw- A rtu warrior uho, like a severe old 

he saw one, was so taken with d°"e!d'ereh"p TiS our 

the young manjuis that he knowledge of miliury science, did raw voung armv just how an 

made the boy a member of his the Revolutionary armies into more army should behave. 

staff and asked him to consitler efficient fighters. w hat a task he had I He 


staff and asked him to consitler efficient 

himself at all times a member of Washing- 
ton’s own family, 'fhe friendship begun at 
that moment lasted for life, and grew’ always 
warmer and (leej)er. 

It was some six weeks later, at the bkxxly 
liattle on the Hramlywine, that Lafayette 
showed his commander the stuff that was in 
him. He was wounded there, but his std- 
dicrly (jualilies led to his being ])ut in com- 
mand of a division — on Washington’s recom- 
mendation. 

Lafayette w^as to need all his gayety during 
the days to come. 'Phe army went into 
winter quarters at terrible Valley Forge. 
And during those tragic months of cold and 
starvation, when the men went doggedly 
about with bleeding feet in the snow, the 
young nobleman shared the common lot of 
the soldiers. He lived as his men lived, 
dressed as they dressed, ate what they ate. 


.Vnd w hat a task he had I He 
was received witli honor by the gentlemen in 
Congress, who liad made an agreement with 
him tliat he should go into the army as a 
volunteer. If his services were not satisfac- 
tory or if we lost the war, he was to have 
nothing for his j>ains; but if all went well, he 
w’as to be rejiaid the money he had sj>enl in 
our cause, and to receive a “fair comj^ensii- 
tion” for his services. It did not seem so bad 
until the Baron began to look around him. 

The Army Steuben Found 

Bui when he did, what a sight he sawd 
The princii)al American cities were in the 
strong hands of the enemy. The national 
coffers were empty. Shivering in crazy 
huts in the Pennsylvania wilderness was a 
ragged mob of untrained farmers anil trades- 
men— and that was the army which had to 
meet some of the proudest troops in the 
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Pboto by Curtia Jc C jiiueron 

Here is Baron von Steuben drilling his ragged soldiers 
in the snow at Valley Forge. These men, many of 
them sturdy farmers and backwoodsmen, knew a great 
deal about shooting, and were used to the outdoors 

world. When one of the soldiers got tired, 
he just picked up and went home. And as 
to maneuvering, those troops ‘‘could not 
rven change front in battle without being 
ihrown into disorder.'' What a sight for 
a seasoned soldier! 

But the staunch old baron went to work. 
That “fair compensation" must have looked 
very far away, but he was not the man to' 
go home on that account. The troops were 
clumsy beyond anything he had ever 
imagined; and when he had exhausted his 
own soldier's vocabulary he would call in 
his aide to express himself further in the 
matter. But the men worked their hardest 
for him, for they knew that here was a man 
indeed, and already they had had a glimpse 
of his absurdly tender heart. He was always 
in and out of their huts, taking care of those 
in distress. And the discipline he laid upon 
his men, he laid in stern measure on himself. 
Every morning he rose at three, in time to 
dress and smoke and take a cu[> of coffee 
before vaulting into the saddle to imspect 
his troops at sunrise. 

*‘We Are Beginning to Walk” 

Washington saw the results of the Baron's 
hard labors and had him made inspector 
general of all our forces. And the whole 


and the forest; but they knew nothing at all about 
obeying orders and acting together and many other 
things a soldier has to know. So the service of this 
staunch ally in teaching them such thmgs was very great. 

world saw the results when at the Battle of 
Monmouth he was able, with Washington 
and Lafayette, to rally (haieral lake’s rc*- 
treating forces. In a tempei.iture of ()o' in 
the shade, the Americans that dav took two 
objectives at the point of the bayonet \Mth- 
out tiring a single shot. The gorid old baion 
was as [)r()U(l as a hen with a brood of ( liieks 
“We arc beginning to walk!" he said of his 
infant army. 

A Great Soldier with a Big Heart 

Of course everyone loved him. People 
told countless stories of his generosity 
Once on a trip by boat from New V'oik (1o\mi 
to Virginia he was disturbed by the constant 
sobbing of a little colored hoy. When he 
found that the child had been torn from his 
j>arcnts and sold as a slave U) a Southern 
gentleman, he bought the little fellow him- 
self and .sent him back to his home. When 
General North was left ill in Virginia, (ien- 
eral Steuben turned his own sulky over to 
him, and gave him a sum of money which 
w'as half of all Steuben possessed in the 
world. And after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at York town, he sold his own horse 
in order to give a dinner to the defeated 
Britisl officers. 

It was a host of such acts that made him 
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loved by the nation he was helj)inj?; and you will see why he was as much an idol 
when the war was over they gave him, as here ;is he was in his native land, which he 
“fair compensation,” grants of land in New later fought so hard, though unsuccessfuli> , 


York, Virginia, rcnnsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Congress gave him 
a vote of thanks, together with 
a gold-hilted sword and, later, f 
a good-sized [>ension. lie 
never deserted the land h(‘ , ^ 

had helped to found, but j 

lived on here, in Steuben- ^ | 

ville. New York, until h(‘ * 
died in 1794, at the ag<* ol 
sixty-four. 

Th(‘re WTre other gener- . 

ous foreign offuers heie to 
help us in tlu)se h«ird \(Mrs 
One of them was rh<i(hleus ^ 

Kosciusko f kds'i-us'ko ), an<l an- 
other was Casiniir Pulaski (j)u- 






to free from Russian tyranny. 

Count I^ulaski (1748-1779) was 
‘ more restless and impatient than 
his fellow countryman, but he 
was just as brave. After 
brilliant action as a volun- 
teer at the Rriindywine he 
was put in charge of the 
American cavalry, and later 
^ raised the famous Pulaski 

^ Legion. In ctmimand of it 

||fe|^ he (kfended Charleston 
<*77^^ for l'i\e long days 
ag.iin‘-t imj)ossible odds. Jn 
" the Scime year he was badly 
woLindefl when he helped to 
learl an attack on Savannah, 


kis'ki). Hotli of these were After failing m a brave attempt and diisl two days later as he 
Poles, both of ihem galkint her^^'reedomf^'count'^^Casfra^^^ w as being borne on a boat down 


lighters, and both of them fugi- Pulaski came 
tives from llieir own land, which a memorial 
had been robbed of her inde Pulaski Sky^ 
])endcnce earlier in the (entury’. Of course 
they sympathized witli the American cause. 

Kostiiisko (1740 1817') was an engineer, 
and he it was who ( hose 
the spot for West Poinl 
and built its defeii'-es 
Tic worked out the pro- 

lection of Philadel])hia jlWP 

against the Britisli llet‘1, 

and threw' u]) the forli- 

fications that saved jpw 

Saratoga. In a number 

( icnt^rid^ Orctnc, wlu) 
there never was anot her 

generous, so unselfish, 

„ i. .1 ^ After helping the Unite 

SO altogether uncon- pendence, Ihaddcus Ko 

scions that he W'as doing where he led a hopele 

an^ thing out of the 

ordinary. He asked nothing for himself, 

and never lost a chance to praise the worth 

of another. When you add to these shining 

virtues the charm of a magnetic personality , 


Pulaski came to Ameiica and riv'i^r 
gave his life to help set us free. 

A memorial to him is the I)Ut ol 
Pulaski Skyway in Hei^ark. t. 


After helping the United States to >Kin her inde- 
pendence, Thaddeus Kosciusko returned to Poland, 
where he led a hopeless revolt against Russia. 


him is the Rut of course none of these 
y in Nei^ark. ^ position 

to helj) the American cau'-e as was Lafayette. 
He fought brilliantly in \ a rious engagements 
lUit In Iter than iKl, he had inlluence at 
borne, and could use it 
l\) bring France to our 

side. In fact, when his 

lounlry’^s treaty of alli- 
aiue with us in 177S 
brought her into war 
against England, he 
went home for six 
months (1770), and was 
ne\cr tired of pushing 
our cause and urging 
the French to send us 
men. Congress knew 
how^ much we owed 
* him, and at this time 

‘ ' thanks and presented 

!sko?el2rned to Pound, l!™ " '‘h a handsome 
revolt against Russia. sword, decorated with 

scenes from the battles 
in which he had fought. 

You can imagine the w'cleome he got in 
Boston when he landed there on his return. 
Already, the year before, the French had 
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sent us a fleet of sixteen vessels under Count 
d'Estaing (dSs't^NO- Now Lafayette 
brought the news that six more vessels were 
coming in the spring, and six thousand 
troops with supplies. How the tired Wash- 
ington’s eyes must have lighted at that news. 
Together he and the buoyant Lafayette 
planned a great atUick on New York that 
should bring the war to a close. 

But wars are not brought to a close so 
easily as that! And meanwhile there were 
some wearisome problems ahead. Already, 
in 1778, young Lafayette’s wisdom had been 
taxed to the uttermost in trying to keep in 
check the many ill-judged notions of the 
surprising Count d’Estaing. 

But d’Estaing was a very difTerent ly])e 
of man from the sagacious Lafayette. He 
was ill-balanced and unstable. And daring 
as he was, he showed a great unwillingness 
to attack the British fleet, even when he 
had a decided advantage in numbers. He 
quarreled freely with his allies, and it took 
all Lafayette’s tact to smooth things over 
at all. The young man must have breathed 
a sigh of relief when, after various unsuc- 
• ssful engagements, the admiral in 1780 
sailed back to France — there, poor fellow, 
to lose his head in the Revolution. 

The Arrival of Rochambeau 

But meanwhile another set of French re- 
inforcements had arrived (1780) under the 
Count de Rochambeau (de ro'shoX'bf/), 
and Lafayette again had the rule of go- 
between for the French and the Americans. 
Only part (jf the promised troops had ar- 
rived with the French general. The rest 
had been bottled up by the British in the 
French harbor of Brest. That, and a 
British fleet, spoiled the famous plans for 
an attack on New York. So w'hile Ro- 
chambeau remained inactive for a year, 
waiting for reinforcements, Lafayette asked 
to be given something to do in the South. 

There he was put in command of a han<lful 
of half-clothed, dissatisfied troops, w'ho must 
have looked unpromising even to the ardent 
Frenchman. But he gave them fresh faith 
and courage, and for the time l)cing clothed 
them out of his own pocket. And soon they 


were capable, disciplined soldiers again, 
charged w'ith the defense of V^irginia. Then 
he joined forces with Steuben in a futile pur- 
suit of the traitor Benedict Arnold. 

The End of a Great War 

But the tw'o worthy gc‘nerals w'ere soon 
provided with higher entertainment, for 
with the arrival of Cornwallis to command 
the British army in Virginia, things took 
on a serious turn. Admiral ile Cirasse 
(de griis) had also arrived with more French 
reinforcements. So while pretending to 
carry out his oUl plan for an attack on New 
York, Washington was carefully marshaling 
Ills forces to hem in (’ornwallis at Yorklown. 
And when the hmglish general surrendered 
(17S1), virtually ending the war, de Cirasse 
aiul Rochambeau, Steuben and Lafayette, 
were present. 

Tt was Lafayette who sent to Washington 
the first news of the treaty of j)eace after 
it was signe<I in Paris in 17S;. lIov\ his 
heart must have leaju'd to send that word 
tt) the friend whose toils and anxieties he 
had shared during those trt)ul)lous yearsi 
Did he, at tliat moment, remember the 
night they had snatched some sle(‘p on the 
blood-soaked field t)f Monmoutii, lying side 
by side >11 the ground under the Cieneral’s 
great coal? 1 he heir to his own age-old 
name, Lafaxetle had christenetl “George 
Wa.shingtt)!!.’’ And when, in i7(;j, the 
Alarquis w^as thrown into jirison for five 
years because he had been so active in the 
cause t)f French freedom, it must have light- 
ened his heart to receive a large sum of 
money from our C’ongress in recognitit)n of 
his services in helping to found our land. 

Later, in happier days, he came back 
(1824) to visit nur growing young nation. 
He was overwhelmed with attentions, for 
people could not devi.se enough ways to 
show him their love and respect. And in 
the years to come, the number of elderly 
ladies who stoutly maintainerl that as tiny 
girls they had been kissed at that time by 
the great I..afayette, was only to be equaled 
by the number of family heirlooms that arc 
believ'id by their proud owners to have 
come over in the “Mayflower.” 
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PRESIDENTS 


ADAMS. JOHN 

John Adams (Oct 30. 1735-July 4, 1826). a Federalist, 
was bom in Quincy. Massachusetts, the son of John 
Adams and Susanna Boylston He married Abigail 
Smith John Adams was our country’s second presi- 
dent (1797-1801) For his complete biography see 
the Index 

ADAMS. JOHN QUINCY 

John Quincy Adams (July 11, 1767-Feb 23, 1848), 
a Democratic-Republican and sixth president of the 
Umted States, was born m Quincy. Massachusetts, 
the son of John Adams, second president of the United 
States, and of Abigail Smith He married Louisa 
Cathenne Johnson He was a member of the state 
legislature and of the Congress, and was secretary 
of state under Monroe In that office he negotiated the 
purchase of Florida, helped draw up the Monroe 
Doctrine,” and was sent to Ghent to conclude the 
treaty with England at the end of the War of 1812 
Durmg his term as president (1825 1829) he tried to 
buy Texas from Mexico but failed many commercial 
treaties were signed and industries flourished In 
1826 he sent two delegates to a Pan-American Congress 
in Panama He was en opponent of slavery and fought 
against the “gag” resolutions providing that antislavery 
petitions should not be read or acted upon In his 
admimstration the “Tariff of Abominations” was 
passed. 

ARTHUR. CHESTER ALAN 

Chester A Arthur (Oct s, 1830-Nov x8 1886) a 
Republican and twenty-first president of the United 
States, was bom in Fairfield. Franklin County Ver 
mont, the son of William Arthur and Malvina Stone 
He married Ellen Lewis Herndon During the Civil 
War he was quartermaster-general of the Union 
forces President Grant appointed him collector of 
the Port of New York, but President Hayes removed 
him for pohtical reasons He was elected vice president 
of the Umted States in 1880. and became president 
upon the death of President Garfield in September. 
iF8x. Because the country had been aroused by 
< iirfield’s assassination, Congress passed (1883) the 
Pendleton Act, providing for competitive examinations 
to detenmne the fitness of applicants for office The 
consular service was reorganized during Arthur’s 
admmistration (1881 1883), acts were passed to help 
our merchant manne, and the navy was greatly im- 
proved by the construction of new and up-to-date 
ships Republican leaders made a very shght reduction 
in tanff rates in 1883 Treaties were made with South 
Amencan countries, and the meridian of Greenwich was 
internationally recogmzed as the first meridian a 
result of a conference imtiated by the United States 
President Arthur vetoed a Chinese exclusion bill which 
he mamtamed violated a treaty with China, made an 
agreement with Mexico for relocating the boundary 
between that country and the Umted States from the 
Rio Grande to the Pacific, and prevented war between 
Mexico and Guatemala by settlmg a boundary dispute 

BUCHANAN, JAMES 

James Buchanan (April 23. 1791-June i. 1868), a 
Democrat and fifteenth president of the United States, 
was born near Mercersburg. Pennsylvania, the son 
of James Buchanan and Elizabeth Speer He remained 
unmamed Buchanan was a member of his state 
legislature and then of Congress, was minister to 
Russia. United States senator, and secretary of state 
under Polk Sent as minister to Great Britain by 
President Pierce, he helped draw up the Ostend 
Manifesto Dunng his administration (1857 1861) 
the first successful Atlantic cable was laid (1858), 
Minnesota and Oregon were admitted to the Umon, 


and a second attempt was made to buy Cuba Bu- 
chanan recommended to Congress the acceptance of 
the Lecompton Constitution, which made it possible 
for slavery to exist in Kansas The Supreme Court, 
in the Dred Scott decision, stated that slaves were 
property, not citizens, and that Congress could not 
regulate slavery in national territory John Brown’s 
raid at Harper’s Ferry took place, and many southern 
states, led by South Carolina, seceded from the Union 
After Lincoln’s election Buchanan supported the Union 

CLEVELAND, (STEPHEN) GROVER 

Grover Cleveland (Mar x8, 1837-June 24, 1908). a 
Democrat and twenty-second and twenty-fourth 
president of the United States, was born at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, the son of Richard Cleveland and Anne 
Neal He married Frances folsom Cleveland was 
mayor of Buffalo and then governor of New York State 
During his first administration (1885 1889) the Tenure 
of Office Act was repealed, and the Presidential Suc- 
cession Act was passed, as well as the Interstate Com- 
merce Act giving Congress power to regulate commerce 
among the states Cleveland vetoed many pension 
bills and gave support to the work of the Civil Service 
Commission Large corporations developed at this 
time, and the workers formed organizations of their 
own, with the result that there were many strikes 
Cleveland recommended forming a national commission 
of labor but Congress rejected the measure Congress 
also rejected Cleveland’s efforts to reduce the tariff, 
and he was defeated in the election of 1888 on this 
question During Cleveland’s second term (1893 1897) 
the country faced an economic crisis, and to meet it 
Cleveland called upon J Pierpont Morgan, New York 
banker and financier, to lend gold to the treasury He 
also called upon Congress to repeal the Sherman Stiver 
Purchase Act passed during the intervening adminis- 
tration The Wilson-Gorman Tariff Bill with many 
protected items became a law without the President’s 
consent, and the Supreme Court declared an income 
tax illegal Coxey’s army of unemployed marched on 
Washington, and there were serious strikes in Chicat.o 
on the part of the Pullman Company’s employees 
Federal troops sent there b> the President fired on the 
strikers Cleveland made peace with Hawaii after 
American citi/ens had set up a government there but 
firmly upheld the Monroe Doctrine in the British 
Guiana-Venezuela boundary dispute 

COOLIDGE, CALVIN 

Calvin Coolidge (July 4, 1872- Jan 5, 1933), a Republi- 
can and thirtieth president of the United States was 
bom at Plymouth, Vermont, the son of John Calvin 
Coolidge and Victoria Moor He married Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge served in the Massachusetts 
legislature in both houses was elected governor of the 
state in 1919, and gained recognition for himself by the 
manner in which he put down Boston’s police strike 
In 1920 he was elected vice president, and became 
president when President Harding died in August, 1923 
He was reelected in 1924, and served until 1929 
Taxes were reduced at this time, and the government 
followed a policy of economy The president vetoed the 
soldiers’ bonus bill and also the McNary-Haugen Farm 
Bill providing for a Farm Board financed by the federal 
government and authorized to buy up the surplus of 
certain farm products During his second admimstri^ 
tion the bonus bill was passed over hiB veto, and the 
Kellogg Peace Pact was ratified 

FILLMORE. MILLARD 

Millard Fillmore (Jan 7, x8oo-Mar 7. 1874). a Whig, 
became thirteenth president of the United States upon 
the death of Zachary Taylor, the president He was 
born in the township of Locke (now Summerhill), 
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Cftpga County, New York, the son of Nathaniel 
Fillmore and Phoebe Millard. He married Abigail 
Powers, and, upon her death, Caroline Carmichael 
He served in his state legislature and then m Congress, 
and was author of the tariff of 1842 In 1849 he was 
elected vice president, and became president m July, 
1850. During his administration (1850 1853) the 
Omnibus Bill (Clay’s Compromise), dealmg with the 
extension of slavery in the new territories, was passed, 
and also the Fugitive Slave Bill, which aroused the 
enmity of the anhslavery forces Cheap postage was 
established, and Japan was opened to Western trade 
by the Perry expedition Fillmore repressed filibuster- 
ing that IS the delay of action in an assembly by 
incessant talking to keep the floor or by the use of some 
similar device 

GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM 

James A Garfield (Nov 19, 1831-Sept 19, 1881), a 
Republican and twentieth president of the United 
States, was born at Orange, Ohio, the son of Abram 
Garfield and Eliza Ballou He married Lucretia 
Rudolph He was elected to the senate of his state by 
the antislavery vote, and fought m the Civil War 
Later he sat in Congress, where he defended President 
Hayes against attempts to limit the executive’s powers 
In 1880 he was elected United States senator He was 
greatly interested in education in the South and was in 
favor of sound money Garfield was elected president 
in 1880, but shortly after taking office was shot (July, 
1881) by Guiteau, a disappointed office seeker He 
died of the wounds 

GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON 

Ulysses S Grant (April 27, 1822-July 23, 1885), a 
Republican and eighteenth president of the United 
States, was born Mi ' 0 the son of Jesse Grant and 
Hannah Simpson He married Julia Dent Grant 
was president from 1869 fo 1873 For his complete 
biography see the Index 

HARDING, WARREN GAMALIEL 

Warren G Harding (Nov 2. i86s-Aug 2. 1923), a 
Republican and twenty-ninth president of the United 
States, was born at Caledonia, now Blooming Grove, 
Morrow County, Ohio, the son of George Harding and 
Phoebe Dickerson He married Florence Kling De- 
Wolfe Harding served in his state senate, was 
lieutenant governor of his state, and then a member of 
the United States Senate During his administration, 
which began in 1921 and ended with his death in 1923, 
the extreme Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was passed 
This act had a ’’flexible" provision giving the president 
power to raise or lower duties The National Budget 
Act of X921 was passed and Charles G Dawes made 
first director of the budget This administration made 
a separate peace with Germany, began the policy of 
restricting immigration, and called the Washington 
Conference on Naval Disarmament Harding made 
the mistake of not guarding the public domain and 
penmtted naval oil reserves to be tranferred from the 
Navy Department to the Department of the Interior 
This resulted in the Teapot Dome scandal, in which 
two members of his cabinet were involved. 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN 

Benjamin Harrison (Aug 20, 1833-Mar 13, 1901), 
Republican and twenty-third president of the United 
States, was born at North Bend, Ohio, the son of John 
Scott Harrison and Elizabeth Irwin He was grandson 
of the mnth president His first wife was Caroline 
Scott, his second Mary Dimmick Harrison served 
as a colonel of infantry in the Union army during the 
Civil War, and after taking part in the political life of 
Indiana was elected to the United States Senate from 


that state During his administration (xfiSp-ifip)) the 
McKinley Tanff Act was passed (1890), providing for 
high duties on many manufactured articles Pensions 
were freely granted, the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
was passed, mcreasing the amount of silver to be 
bought by the government, the number of steel vessels 
in the navy was increased and the United States rose 
from twelfth to fifth place among naval powers, the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed In x8^ and 1890 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
and Wyoming were admitted as states James G 
Blaine, as secretary of state, caUed a Pan-American 
Conference Warships were sent to Samoa when 
Germany tried to annex that island, the dispute with 
Great Britain over seal fisheries in Bering Sea was 
settled by a tribunal which decided against the United 
States The radical People’s Party was organized and 
played a part in the election of 1892 

HARRISON, WILLIAM HENRY 

William Henry Harrison (Feb 9, 1773-Apnl 4, 1841), a 
Whig and ninth president of the Umted States, was 
born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Virginia, the 
son of Benjamin Harrison and Ehzabeth Bassett He 
married Anna Symmes and was the grandfather of 
Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third president of the 
United States Harrison fought in the wars against 
the Indians, who were blocking passage to the West 
and became the hero of the Battle of Tippecanoe He 
was made governor of the territory of Indiana and 
supenntendent of Indian Affairs Afterward he fought 
in the War of 1812, breaking the hold of the Bntish 
in the Northwest He served in the United States 
Senate and in the House of Representatives From 
March 4 to Apnl 4, 1841 when he died, he was presi- 
dent of the United States John Tyler, the vice 
president succeeded him 

HAYES, RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD 

Rutherford B Hayes (Oct 4, 1822-Jan 17, 1893), a 
Republican and nineteenth president of ^e United 
States was bom in Delaware, Ohio, the son of Ruther- 
ford Hayes and Sophia Birchard He married Lucy 
Webb President Hayes fought with great distinction 
in the Civil War, was elected to Congress, and was 
three times governor of his state His election to the 
presidency was disputed by the Democratic candidate 
Tilden, but an electoral commission decided in Hayes’ 
favor During his administration (1877 1881) he 
restored peaceful relations with the South by with 
drawing federal troops from Louisiana and South 
Carolina and by making a tour of the southern states 
Trade improved when he had specie payments resumed 
He opposed the Bland-Alhson Act for the free coinage of 
silver, but it was passed over his veto President 
Hayes tried to reform the civil service, to improve the 
condition of the Indians, and to save our forests from 
destruction In his foreign relations Hayes was suc- 
cessful in applying the Monroe Doctrine to the question 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and in getting 
China to agree that the Umted States might regulate, 
linut, or suspend Chinese immigration 

HOOVER, HERBERT CLARK 

Herbert C Hoover (Aug 10, 1874- ), a Repubhcan 

and thirty-first president of the United States, was born 
at West Branch, Iowa, the son of Jesse C Hoover and 
Hulda Minthorn He married Lou Henry Hoover, a 
mimng engineer, was chairman of the Amencan Relief 
Committee during the World War, and head of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium He was United 
States food administrator, secretary of commerce from 
1921 to 1928, and president from 1929 to 1933 One 
of his acts as president was the appointment of a Law 
Enforcement Commission. During his admimstration 
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the Fftrm Relief Act was passed and the Federal Farm 
Board was created The Veterans' Pension bill was 
passed over his veto The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 
was passed, providing for high duties on many articles 
Europe began to protest against our duties and to levy 
retaliatory taxes In the autumn of 1929 came a 
stock-market crash, and the country entered upon a 
long penod of depression The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was created to help banks, in- 
surance compames, and railroads The Glass-Steagatl 
bill was passed to allow banks to borrow more easily 
from the reserve banks, and home loan banks were 
created The London naval conference was held, 
in which the Umted States took part Hoover withdrew 
our marines from Haiti and Nicarauga It was in 
this admimstration that Congress decided to give the 
Philippines their mdependence 

JACKSON, ANDREW 

Andrew Jackson (Mar 15, 1767- June 8, 1845), a 
Democrat and seventh president of the United States, 
was born in New Lancaster County, South Carolina, the 
son of Andrew Jackson and Elizabeth Hutchinson He 
mamed Rachel Donelson Robards Jackson became 
resident in 1829 and again in 1833. For his complete 
lography see the Index 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS 

Thomas Jefferson (April 13, 1743-July 4, 1826), a 
Democratic-Republican and third president of the 
United States, was bom in Shadwell, Virginia, the son 
of Peter Jefferson and Jane Randolph He married 
Martha Wayles Skelton Jefferson was president from 
1801 to 1809 For his complete biography see the 
Index 

JOHNSON, ANDREW 

Andrew Johnson (Dec 29, 1808-July 31, 1875)* ^ 
Repubhcan and seventeenth president of the United 
States, was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, the son 
of Jacob Johnson and Mary McDonough He mamed 
Ehza McCardle Johnson was a member of the legisla- 
ture of Tennessee, then of the United States House of 
Re Tesentatives and of the Senate Abraham Lincoln 
appointed him mihtary governor of Tennessee In 
1865 he became vice president, and when Lincoln 
was assassinated in April of that year he became presi- 
dent Dunng his administration (1865 1869) six new 
states were formed out of territories Dakota, Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Nebraska In 1867 
Russia sold Alaska to the Umted States for $7,200,000 
President Johnson removed £ M Stanton, secretary 
of war, and Congress showed its hostility by passing 
the Tenure of Office Act, which forbade the president 
to remove government officers without the consent of 
the Senate Because the President vetoed many bills 
dealing with reconstruction m the South, articles of 
impeachment were agreed to, but the trial resulted m 
acquittal Later Johnson became United States 
senator from Tennessee 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 

Abraham Lincoln (Feb 12, 1809-Apnl is, 1865), a 
Repubhcan and sixteenth president of the United 
States, was bom in Kentucky, the son of Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks His mother died when he 
was a child, and his father mamed Sarah Bush Johnston 
Lincoln mamed Mary Todd He became president in 
z86x and was reelected in 1864. For his complete 
biography see the Index 

MADISON, JAMES 

Traes Madison (Mar 16, 1751- June 28, 1836), a 
Democratic-Repubhcan and fourth president of the 


Umted States, was bora at Port Conway, King George 
County, Virginia, the son of James Madison and 
Eleanor Conway He married Dorothy Payne Todd. 
Madison attended the Constitutional Convention and 
is called “the Father of the Constitution “ Under 
Jefferson he was secretary of state Dunng his terms 
of office (1809 1817) there was an uprising of Indians 
under Tecumseh, the War of 1812 was fought with 
England, the Bank of the United States was rechartered, 
and the first protective tariff in the history of the Umted 
States was levied 

McKINLEY, WILLIAM 

Wilham McKinley (Jan 29, 1843-Sept 14, 1901), 
a Republican and twenty-fifth president of the Umted 
States, was born at Niles, Ohio, the son of William 
McKinley and Nancy Allison He married Ida Saxton 
McKinley fought in the Civil War, and served as 
member of Congress and governor of Ohio He was a 
champion of the protective tariff During his first 
administration (1897 1901) the Dingley Tariff Act 
restored even the shght reduction made by the Wilson- 
Gorman Act The discovery of gold deposits in Alaska 
(1896) made silver coinage a dead issue, and in 1900 
an act was passed which put the country on a gold basis 
The Spanish-Amencan War broke out in 1898, after 
the sinking of the “Maine “ and at its close we were 
in possession of the Philippines, Hawaii Guam, and 
Porto Rico Cuba became a republic, but the Platt 
Amendment made the island a protectorate of the 
United States The Boxer Rebellion against foreigners 
broke out in China, and our secretary of state, John 
Hay took the initiative in settling the trouble He 
protected China and upheld the principle of the “open 
door ’’ Our prosperity increased, and McKinley was 
elected a second time in 1900, but was assassinated in 
1901 at Buffalo His vice president, Theodore Roosevelt, 
became president 

MONROE, JAMES 

James Monroe (April 28, 1758-July 4, i8^i) a Demo- 
cratic-Republican and fifth president of the United 
States, was born in Westmoreland County Virginia, 
the son of Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones He 
marrieo Elizabeth Kortnght He helped draw up the 
federal constitution was governor of Virginia ambas- 
sador to France, minister to England and to Spain, 
secretary of state under Madison, and pi^esident of the 
United States from 1817 to 1825 the “Era of Good 
Feehng “ Dunng his administration the Supreme 
'Court in the “Steamboat Case" placed a broad interpre 
tation upon the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce The northern boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase was fixed, Florida was ceded to the United 
States by Spain the southernmost limits of Russian 
colonization were fixed, and a vast plan for internal 
improvements was begun In his message to Congress 
in 1823 Monroe stated what is now known as the 
“Monroe Doctrine," which maintained that the Ameri- 
cas were no longer open to new European colonization. 
In 1820 Congress adopted the Missouri Compromise, 
which admitted Missouri as a slave state but pro- 
hibited slavery north of 36 30 in the remainder of the 
Louisiana Purchase 

PIERCE, FRANKLIN 

Franklin Pierce (Nov 23, 1804-Oct 8, 1869), a Demo- 
crat and fourteenth president of the United States, 
was born in Hillsborough, New Hampshire, the son of 
Beniamin Pierce, who later became governor of the 
state, and Anna Kendnck His wife was Jane Appleton 
He served in the state legislature, then in the Umted 
States House of Representatives and the Senate, and 
fought in the Mexican War During his administration 
(1853 1857) tke Gadsden Purchase settled the Mexican 
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boundary dispute (1853), trade was opened with Japan, 
a commercial treaty was made with Great Britain 
regulating trade with Canada, the Ostend Manifesto 
was issued declaring the possession of Cuba necessary 
to the peace of the United States, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill was passed, modifying the Missouri 
Compromise. The people of Kansas and Nebraska 
were to decide for themselves whether to have slavery. 
Antislave forces were greatly aroused bv this act, 
which took from Congress complete authority over 
slavery in the territories. 

POLK, JAMES KNOX 

James K. Polk (Nov. 2, 1795-Tune 15, 1849), a Demo- 
crat and eleventh president of the United States, was 
born in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, the 
son of Samuel Polk and Jane Knoi. He married Sarah 
Childress. Polk, who strongly favored the extension 
of the area of slavery, served in the state legislature, 
then in Congress, and was president from 1845 to 
18^. During his administration gold was discovered 
in California, the tariff bill of 1846, leaning in the direc- 
tion of free trade, was passed, the question of the 
Oregon boundary was settled with Great Britain, an 
attempt was made to buy Cuba from Spain, the war 
with Mexico was fought (1846 1848), resulting in the 
annexation of Texas, California, and the territory known 
as New Mexico. As a result of these annexations, the 
Wilmot Proviso came up in Congress but was defeated 
in the Senate. It proposed that slavery should be 
excluded from any territory acquired from Mexico. 

ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO 

Franklin D. Roosevelt (Jan. 30, 1882-Apr. 12, 19451 a 
Democrat and thirty-second president of the United 
States was born at Hyde Park, New York, the son of 
James Roosevelt ..nd Delano. Roosevelt became 
President in 1933 and was reelected in 1936 and again 
in 1940 and 1944. For the events of his administration 
see the Index. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 

Theodore Roosevelt (Oct. 27, 1858-Jan. 6, 1919), a 
Republican and twenty-sixth president of the United 
States, was born in New York City, the son of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Martha Bulloch. His first wife was 
Alice Lee, the second Edith Carow. Roosevelt was 
elected vice president in 1900 and became president in 
September, 1901, when , President McKinley was 
assassinated. He was reelected in 1904 and served 
as president until 1909. For his complete biography 
see the Index. 

TAFT, WILLIAM HOWARD 

William Howard Taft (Sept. 15, 1857-March 8, 1930), 
a Republican, and twenty-seventh president of the 
United States, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, the son of 
Alphonso Taft and Louisa Torrey. He married Helen 
Herron. Taft was solicitor-general under President 
Harrison and secretary of war in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet. From 1901 to 1904 he was governor of the 
Philippines and in 1908 was elected president. During 
his administration (1909-1913), the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Bill was passed. In his administration the 
seventeenth amendment was added to the constitution; 
it provided for direct election of United States senators. 
Taft became chief justice of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1921. 

tAYLOR, ZACHARY 

Zachary Taylor (Sept. 24, 1784- July 9, 1850), a Whig 


and twelfth president of the United States, was bom in 
Orange County, Virginia, the son of Richard Taylor 
and Sarah Strother. His wife was Margaret Smith. 
He enlisted in the army and saw service in the frontier 
wars against the Indians, in Florida in the Seminole 
War, and was a general in the Mexican War. He 
became president in 1849, and died the following year 
on July 9. During his administration Clay’s compro- 
mise was brought before Congress, and &e Bulwer- 
Clayton Treaty of 1850 was drawn up, pledging the 
neutrality of a canal at that time projected to cross 
Central America. Upon the death of Zachary Taylor, 
Millard Fillmore, the vice president, succeeded him. 

TRUMAN, HARRY S. 

Harry S. Truman, a Democrat, thirty-third president, 
was born May 8, 1884, near Lamar, Missouri, and was 
reared on a farm. He fought in the First World War, 
gaining the rank of nujor. In 1920 he was elected 
County judge for Jackson County, Missouri, and studied 
at the Kansas City Law School during his term of office. 
He was elected presiding judge in 1926 and in 1934 was 
sent to the United States Senate, where he gained dis- 
tinction as chairman of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense. He was elected vice- 
president in 1944, became president when Roosevelt 
died in 1945, and was elected president in 1948. 

TYLER, JOHN 

John Tyler (Mar. 29, X790-Jan. 18, 1862), a Whig and 
tenth president of the United States, was boro at 
Greenway, Charles City County, Virginia, the son of 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead. He married Letitia 
Christian, and upon her death, Julia Gardiner. He 
was governor of Virginia, then United States senator, 
and upheld states’ rights. During his administration 
(1841-1845) he vetoed a bill for the establishment of a 
central bank, the difficulties with the Florida Indians 
were settled, the merit system in civil service was 
enforced, Frimont was sent exploring to the west, 
and the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, settling the 
country’s northeast boundary, was concluded with 
Great Britain. 

VAN BUREN, MARTIN 

Martin Van Buren (Dec. 5, 1782-July 24, 1862), a 
Democrat and eighth president of Qit United States, 
was bom at Kinderhook, New York, the son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes. He married Hannah Hoes. 
He was governor of New York, member of the United 
Sutes Senate, secretary of sUte under Tackson, and 
vice president under Jackson from 1833 to 1837. 
During his administration (1837-1841) the chief event 
was the financial panic of 1837, which gave the Whigs 
an opportunity to strengthen their party. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE 

George Washington (Feb. 22, 1732-Dec. 14, iw). « 
Federalist and first president of the United States, 
was boro in Virginia, the son of Augustine Washington 
and Mary Ball. He married Martha Custis. Washing- 
ton was president for two terms, from 1789 to 1797. 
For his complete biography see the Index. 

WILSON, (THOMAS) WOODROW 

Woodrow Wilson (Dec. 28, x856-Feb. 3, 1024), a 
Democrat and twenty-eighth president, was boro at 
Staunton, Virginia, the son of Joseph Wilson and Janet 
Woodrow. His first wife was Ellen Axson, his second 
Edith Bolling Galt He served two terms as president 
( 1913-X92 1 ) . See index for complete biography. 
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ADAMS, JOHN 

John Adams of Massachusetts, a Federalist, was the 
first vice president of the United States (1789-1 797) 
and the second president. 

ARTHUR, CHESTER A. 

Chester A. Arthur (1830-1886) of Vermont was elected 
vice president on the Republican ticket with Garfield, 
and became president in 1881 upon Garfield’s death. 

BARKLEY, ALBEN W. 

Alben W. Barkley, a Democrat, was born (1877 ) 

in a log cabin on his father’s farm in Graves County, 
Kentucky, and earned his own education in the law. 
In 1926 he was elected United States senator and 
held the post until he became vice president in 1949. 

BRECKINRIDGE, JOHN C. 

John C. Breckinridge (1821 1875) of Kentucky, a 
Democrat, fought in the Mexican War, was elected to 
the Kentucky legislature, and then to Congress. He 
was vice president under James Buchanan, and later 
became United States senator. He resigned his seat 
when differences between the North and South grew 
acute, and became a major-general in the Confederate 
army, as well as secretary of war for the Confederacy. 

BURR. AARON 

Aaron Burr (1756-1836) of New Jersey, a Democratic- 
Republican, fought in the American Revolution, served 
in the New York legislature, and was vice president 
during Jefferson’s first term. While vice president he 
fought the duel with Alexander Hamilton which 
resulted in Hamilton's death and ended Burr’s political 
career. 

CALHOUN, JOHN C. 

John C. Calhoun (1782- 1850) of South Carolina, a 
Democratic-Republican, was vice president under John 
Quincy Adams from 1825 to 1829 and under Andrew 
Jackson from 1829 to 1831, when he resigned. He 
favored states’ rights, and was responsible for the pas- 
sage of an act by the South Carolina legislature assert- 
ing that any state in the Union had the right to annul an 
act of the federal government. He was head of the 
Fr-e Trade party. 

CLINTON, GEORGE 

George Clinton (1739-1812) of New York, a Demo- 
cratic-Republican, was vice president under Jefferson 
from 1805 to 1809 and under Madison until Clinton died 
in 1812. He had fought in the American Revolution 
and was twice governor of New York. 

COLFAX, SCHUYLER 

Schuyler Colfax (1823-1885) of New York, a Republi- 
can, was elected to Congress for seven successive 
terms, and served while there as chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. He 
was vice president of the United States during Grant’s 
first term, from 1869 to 1873. 

COOLIDGE. CALVIN 

Calvin Coolidge (1872-1933), born in Vermont and a 
Republican, was elected vice president in 1920 and 
became president when President Harding died in 
1923. 

CURTIS, CHARLES 

Charles Curtis (1860-1936) of Kansas, a Republican, 
was a member of Congress and then of the United 
States Senate. He was elected vice president in ^28 
and served during President Hoover’s term of office. 
Curtis’s mother was a Kaw Indian. 

DALLAS, GEORGE M. 

George M. Dallas (1792-1864), a Democrat, was born 
in Pennsylvania. He became mayor of Philadelphia, 


United States senator, minister to Russia, and vice 
president (1845 1849) under President Polk. After 
his term of office expired he was appointed minister to 
Great Britain, and was influential in settling the (Central 
American difficulties. 

DAWES, CHARLES G. 

Charles Dawes, Republican, of Ohio, was born in 1865. 
During the World War he was on (General Pershing’s 
staff and was general purchasing agent for the army. 
He was first Director of the Budget, and formulated 
the Dawes' Plan for handling the payment of German 
reparations. In 1925 he became vice president, and 
served during President Coolidge’s second term. 
Later he was appointed ambassador to London, and 
served as president of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He received the Nobel Peace Prize for 
his Dawes’ Plan. 

FAIRBANKS, CHARLES W. 

Charles W. Fairbanks (1852 1918), a Republican, was 
born in Ohio, was elected United States senator from 
Indiana, and then became vice president of the United 
States. He served under President Theodore Roose- 
velt from 1905 to 1909, and represented the conserva- 
tive wing of the President’s party. 

FILLMORE, MILLARD 

Millard Fillmore (1800 1874) of New York, a Whig, 
was elected vice president in 1848 with Zachary Taylor, 
and became the thirteenth president of the United 
States upon Taylor’s death in 1850. 

GARNER, JOHN N. 

John Nance Garner, a Democrat, was born in Red 
River County, Texas, on Nov. 22, 1869. He served 
in his state legislature and then in Congress. In 1931 
he became speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and was elected vice president of the United States in 
1932, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to the 
presidency. In 1936 he was reelected. 

GERRY, ELBRIDGE 

Elbridge Gerry (1744 1814) of Massachusetts, a 
Democratic Republican, was vice president of the 
United States under Madison from 1813 to 1814. He 
had been one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, was a member of thi> Continental 
Congress, and later was elected to the Congress of the 
United States. He also served as envoy to France and 
, as governor of Massachusetts. 

HAMLIN, HANNIBAL 

Hannibal Hamlin (1809 1891) of Maine, a Repub- 
lican, was a member of his state legislature and then of 
the United States Congress, where he joined the anti- 
slave faction. He was elected to the United States 
Senate, became governor of Maine, and then senator 
again. From 1861 to 1865, during President Lincoln’s 
first term, he served as vice president. 

HENDRICKS, THOMAS A. 

Thomas A. Hendricks (1819 1885) of Ohio, a Demo- 
crat, was elected vice president to serve during Cleve- 
land’s first term, but he died in November, 1885, shortly 
after taking office. He had been a member of the 
Indiana legislature, and then of Congress and of the 
United States Senate. He also served as governor of 
Indiana. 

HOBART, GARRET A. 

Garret A. Hobart (1844 1899) of New Jersey, a Re- 
publican. served as senator of his state and was vice 
president under McKinley from 1897 to 1899, dying 
in office. He was a stanch supporter of the gold stand- 
ard. 
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JEFFERSON, THOMAS 

Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, a Democratic-Republi- 
can, was vice president from 1797 to 1801 under John 
Adams, and later became third president of the United 
States. 

JOHNSON, ANDREW 

Andrew Johnson (1808 1875) of North Carolina was 
elected in 1864, on the Union-Republican ticket, to 
serve as vice president under Lincoln. He became 
president of the United States in 1865, when Lincoln 
was assassinated. 

JOHNSON, RICHARD M. 

Richard M. Johnson (1781- 1850) of Kentucky, a 
Democrat and vice president from 1837 to 1841 under 
Martin Van Buren, was a supporter of Jackson. He 
had fought in the War of 18x2 and is supposed to have 
killed Tecumseh. He served a term in the United 
States Senate and also in the House of Representatives. 

KING, WILLIAM R. 

William R. King (1786 1853) of North Carolina, a 
Democrat, was a member of his state legislature and 
then of Congress. He was secretary of legation to 
the Kingdom of Naples, in association with William 
Pinckney, and then accompanied Pinckney to Russia. 
He served in the United States Senate and as minister 
to France. He became vice president in 1853, when 
Franklin Pierce was made president. King died the 
same year. 

MARSHALL, THOMAS R. 

Thomas R. Marshall (1854 1925), a Democrat, was 
born in Indiana and was governor of that state. He 
was vice president under President Wilson during his 
two terms, and lu nearty & century was the first vice 
president to succeed himself. He carried on many of 
Wilson’s activities when Wilson fell ill. 

MORTON, LEVI P. 

Levi P. Morton (1824 1920), a Republican, was a New 
York banker who became a member of Congfess and 
was sent by President Garfield as minister to France. 
He drove the first rivet in the Statue of Liberty, and 
accepted the statue for his government. He was 
elected vice president in 1888, and served under Ben- 
jamin Harrison. In 1895 he became governor of New 
York. Ab a banker he supported the gold standard. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 

Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919) of New York, a 
Republican, was elected vice president in 1900, and 
became president in 1901 when President McKinley 
was assassinated. 

SHERMAN, JAMES S. 

James S. Sherman (1855 1912) of New York, a Re- 
publican, was vice president from 1909 to 1913 under 
Taft. In 1884 he had been mayor of Utica, and later 
was elected to Congress. 

STEVENSON, ADLAI E. 

Adlai E. Stevenson (1835 1914) of Kentucky, a Demo- 
crat, served as congressman from Illinois and was vice 
president during Cleveland's second term (1893 1897). 
During Cleveland’s first term he had served as first 
assistant postmaster-general. In 1900 he was chosen 
(0 run for the vice presidency with William Jennings 
Bryan but was defeated. 


THOMPKINS, DANIEi. 

Daniel Thompkins (1774 1825) of New lork, a Deiuu- 
cratic-Republican, was vice president under Monroe, 
from 1817 to 1825. From 1807 to 1816 he had been 
governor of New York. During the War of 1812 he 
gave important service to his country, and advanced 
the money to maintain the military academy at We.>t 
Point. 

TRUMAN. HARRY S. 

Harry S. Truman, a Democrat, was born on a farm near 
Lamar, Missouri, May 8, 1884. He was elected Vice 
President in 1944 and became president when Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt died in 1945. 


TYLER, JOHN 

John Tyler (1790 1862) of Virginia, a Democrat, was 
elected vice president in 1840, and became tenth presi- 
dent of the United States in 1841 upon the death of 
the president, William Henry Harrison. 

VAN BUREN, MARTIN 

Martin Van Buren (1782 1862) of New York, a Demo- 
crat, was vice president under Andrew Jackson from 
1833 to 1837. and later became eighth president of 
the United States. 

WALLACE, HENRY AGARD 

Henry Agard Wallace, a Democrat, was born Oct. 7, 
1888, in Adair County, Iowa. He became Secretary of 
Agriculture under F. D. Roosevelt in 1933 and was 
elected vice president on Nov. 5, 1940, succeeding 
John Nance Garner. Graduate of Iowa State College, 
1910, he is author of various books, among them 
** America Must Choose.” He followed his father and 
grandfather in publishing a farm paper. After his term 
as vice president he served as Secretary of Commerce 
until September, 1946. In 1948 he founded a new party 
and ran for the presidency. 

WHEELER, WILLIAM A. 

William A. Wheeler (1819 1887) of New York, a 
Republican, was vice president under Hayes from 1877 
to 1881. He served in his state senate and later m 
Congress. While chairman of the Committee on South- 
ern Affairs he helped to solve some troublesome 
problems in Louisiana. 

WILSON, HENRY 

Henry Wilson (1812 1875) of New Hampshire, a 
Republican shoe manufacturer, was really named 
Jeremiah Jones Colbaith, but had his name changed. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts legislature and 
later of the United States Senate, where he served as 
chairman of the committee on Military Affairs. He 
was appointed to the staff of General George B. 
McClellan during the Civil War, and in 1873 bo was 
elected to serve as vice president during Grant’s second 
administration, but died before finishing his term of 
office. 
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THE ADAMS FAMILY 

47y 

ALLEN, ETHAN 

495 

ANDRE, JOHN 

484 

ARNOLD, BENE:DICT 

485 

BOONE, DANIEL 

409 

BROWN, JOHN 

535 

CALHOUN, JOHN C. 

520 

CLAY, HENRY 

S17 

CROOK, GEORGE 

489 

DEWEY, GEORGE 

540 

EISENHOWER, DWIGHT 1 ). 

5S5>' 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 

463 

GRANT, ULYSSES S. 

S3S 

HALE, NATHAN 

497 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER 

507 

HENRY, PATRICK 

482 

HOUSTON, SAM 

514 

JACKSON, ANDREW 

511 


Things to 

Why was ii dangerous to ^gn 
the Declaration of fiKlepend- 
ence? 

What was the <lilTerence 1 jet ween 
the ideas of Jefferson and 
Hamilton? 


JAC'KStJN, SIONKWALL 
JEFFERSON, THOM \S 503 

JONES, JOHN PAUL 5OO 

LEE, ROBFRI 1 . 525 

LINCOLN, ABRAH.AM 527 

M'U'ARTHl’R, I)OIT(;i.as 55 5 H 

PI NX, WILLIAM 401 

PERRV , OLIVER U.AZARI) 499 

PERSHING, JOHN JOSEPH 554 
PITCHER, MOLL\ 492 

PUTNAM, ISRML 494 

ROOSEVMT , FRANKLIN ]> 555 A 

ROOSrVtLT, THLOIJORI 542 

SMITH, JOHN 458 

SIARK, JOHN 488 

WXSHINGION, C.J ORC.F 473 

WAYNE, ANTHONY 49 1 

WEBSTIR, DANIEL 523 

'WIL.SON, WOODROW 548 


'/link About 

whereas jolin Aiulre com- 
mands warm admiration from 
Ameri( aiis? 

What Americans now living will 
some day lie includeil in such 
a list as this? 


Why is Franklin sometimes 
called the greatest American? 

How does Lincoln’s (iettysliurg 
speech express the spirit of 
American democracy? 

Why is it that Henedict Arnolff 
does not have the respect and 
affection of the British, 


Could Pen Ms jiolicy of treating 
the Indians fairly ha\e had 
any effeit u|)on the iinancial 
pros]>erity of his colony? 

What other American colonies 
were founded in the spirit in 
which Penn founded Pennsyl- 
vania? 


Picture Hunt 

How pioneers fought, 12 -488 *^rhe Lincoln Memorial, 12 -527 

Making a new nation, 12 463 The signing of iY*nn’s treaty with 

What his enemies thought of the Indians, 7-1 ^ ^ 

Jackson, 12-512 
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Picture Hunt 


I'he baptism of Pocahontas 7- 
122 

New Enplane! settlers poinp to 
church, 7 147 

Franklin at the British court, 7- 

158 

Sipninp the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 7 166, 195 

Related 


Readinp the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 7-165 
A preat peneral, 7-167, 180, 197 
The westward migration, 7-177, 

I7« 

Framers of the constitution, 12- 
496 

Material 


The I'rench and Indian War, 7 

143 

The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 7 172-75 

The American Re\olution, 7 
167-70 

Westward expansion of the 
Tnited States, 7 213-16 
'Phe first \ictory of the frontier, 

7 221-28 

The ('ivil War, 7 25^65 
'Pile prowlii of American democ- 
racy, 7 177, 204, 223, 228, 
244 

'Phe growth of American indus- 
try, 7 217, 241, 277, 282, 308 
World War 1,7 ^is 
'Phe foiindinp of Kliode DKind, 

Habits and 

Nathan Hale regrets that he has 
but one life to pi\e to his coun- 
try, 12 497 

'Pile man who thoupht that “all 
men are created eciual,” 12- 

Leisure-time 

1^R()JE(T NO. i; Read Whit- 
tiers “Barabara PTietchie." 
PROJECT NO. 2: Read one or 
more c'f the following: Britt, 
Albert, “ Phe Boys' C^wn Book of 
P'rontiersmen,’' Lodge, H. 0. and 

Summary 

America has produced many 
great men and women during its 
short history. W> have had fa- 
mous military leaders such as 
Washington, Grant, and Lee; 
great statesmen such as Jefferson 
and Lincoln; and great scientists 


8 348-44 

'Phe founding of Maryland, 8- 

158-59 

The founding of Pennsylvania, 
8 338-85 

'Phe founding of the colony at 
Massachusetts Bay, 7 125-26 
The settling of Ohio, 8-304-7 
'Phe settling of Kentucky, 8-135- 
36 

The colony at Jamestowm, 8- 
406-7 

The plantation system, 8 408-10 
Men who helped to set us free. 
12 450-56 

Our country asks for “new free- 
dom," 7 304-12 

Attitudes 

Jt)hn Brown is executed for tak- 
ing the law into his own hands, 
534 

Molly Pitcher, the woman who 
“manned" the cannon, 12-492- 
03 

A ctivities 

Theodore Roosevelt, “Hero 
Pales from .\merican History, " 
Btmjarnin Franklin’s .Autobiog- 
raphy, Theodore Roosevelt’s let- 
ters to his children, Carl Sand- 
burg, “Abe Lincoln Grows Up.’’ 

Statement 

and men of affairs such as Frank- 
lin. Our democratic system of 
government has allowed many 
men and women to develop their 
talents fully, and to express their 
ideas freely. 
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Pliulo b> 1 b« llcisor Cu 

It was a lucky thing for the Jamestown colonists that 
the London Company chose Captain John Smith as 
one of the Council to govern the new settlement in 
the Virginia wilderness. For if it had not been for 
Smith's bravery and tact they would undoubtedly 
have starved to death one and all, or have died at the 


hands of the Indians. Yet when the colonists first 
landed, they would not let Smith sit on the Council at 
all. In fact, they had their best man under arrest as 
a conspirator. Our picture shows the doughty captain 
standing his trial. In the end, luckily for everybody, 
he was acquitted and his accuser fined. 


WHAT CAPTAIN JOHN TOLD POCAHONTAS 

The Little Girl Surely Heard a Great Story, for Captain John 
Smith Had Seen Some Marvelous Adventures 


S HE leader of the little band of men 
who had settled in Virginia had gone 
out c\i)loring. 7 he Indians got hohl 
of him and carried him off to their great 
chief Powhatan (pou'ha-tan'). Jl seemed 
to be the last of all his scrapes, for he had 
been in many a scrape before. Now the 
Indians had him, and they were going to 
put an end to him. 

But he fell to talking with the great chief’s 
little flaughter, thirteen years old, about hi.', 
adventures all over the big world. There 
was plenty to tell, and the little girl’s eyes 
must have opened very wide. She loved 
this big white man with his great beard. 

Then he was led out to be killed. He had 
to get down and put his head on a blcKk. 
In a moment the braves were going to beat 


his brains out. But like a flash the little 
Indian girl ran out to him She threw herself 
upon him, covering his head If thev beat 
out h<T white man’s brains, they must beat 
out her own first! 

That is the stoiy\ Possibly it did not 
happen in ]irecisely this way. Maybe the 
little girl did not really have to get down 
and cover up the white man. Alaybe it 
was enough to tell her father that she would 
not hav'e him killed. As the chief’s daughter 
she had a right to do that, and that much 
she must have done. So she saved her big 
Englishman. 

Of course he was Captain John Smith, 
and she was little Pocahontas. Now what 
had Ca}>lain John been telling Pocahontas 
to make her love him? 
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Here is pictured the marriage of Smith's friend in 
need, Pocahontas, to Captain John Rolfe, one of the 
amestown leaders. Pocahontas* uncle and two 
rothers were at the wedding, and her father, Chief 
Powhatan, was pe'v<aded by it to be friends with 

\V(* <U) not know all ho told her. He had 
no time to tell her everythin^;, for there was 
a great deal far more than slie could under- 
stand. But here is a little ])art of what he 
might have said. 

lie liad h(‘en born over in luigland twenty- 
eight years behire (i57()). He ha<l lefl 
scliool to go to sea when he Avas si\teen. 
Then his adventures began. He had gone 
to Holland, an<l he had fought the Sjianianls 
on sea and land. He had also fought the 
fierce Turks, way over on the other side of 
the w'orld, and had even been a furkish 
slave. And did he tell her that he Innl once 
sailed Avith the Barbary jiirates, and been a 
pirate himself? 

What Captain John Told Pocahontas 

Then he must have toUl her liow he had 
come back to l.,ondon, and been sent over 
as a leader for the Virginia colony in 1607, 
and had kept right on having adventures 
as he Avent around among the Indians, learn- 
ing their speech and getting food from them 
for his starving colonists. And now' at last 
the Indians had him. 

But she saw to it that they let him go. 
In fact they made Iiim a member of their 
great tribe. She had picked a good man. 


the whites again. Pocahontas visited England in 1616 
with her husband, and great was the stir she made 
there. A real Indian princess, people thought, and so 
clever and pretty, too! She was f£ted and made much 
of wherever she went. 

Cajilain John Smith was the best man 
Avho came over to Virginia in 1607. He Avas 
the only one aa ho kncAA much about exploring 
and about gt'tling along in a wdltl land, 
'rhough lie AAtis not the commander of the 
colony at fir's!, he soon became so, for ver>' 
good reasons. Most of the time the colony 
AA'us fating starvation, and he Avas the man 
AA'ho lould go and get food from the siivagcs. 
Others went out and tame back empty 
handetl. or neA'er came back at all. He al- 
Avays came back, arul lie always brought food. 

The Com That Saved the Colonists 

By hook or by crook he got it from the 
redskins. He had learned a good deal about 
their language and their w’ays. He kncAV 
how to manage them — Avhen to flatter them 
and when to scare them. So he got the com 
he Avanted. And certainly it w'as needed. 
Tn the first six months about tAvo- thirds of 
the colonists had died — sixty-seven out of a 
hundred and five. The rest avouIcI almost 
surely have died but for Captain John Smith. 

It Avas ver\' hard to do all he did. I'he 
Indians Avere bad enough, but the colonists 
themselves gave him no end of trouble. 
Even on the way over they had put him in 
irons under a false charge. In Virginia 
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Here is William Penn, greatest of the founders of col- 
onies in America; he is talking over his famous Treaty 
of Friendship with the Indians. Penn called his colony 
a **boly eiperiment,” because he wanted to see if men 


could not live peacefully together under gentler and 
more tolerant laws than had yet been tried. And while 
Penn’s hand was on the helm, Pennsylvania lived in 
peace with the Indians and prospered greatly. 


The FATHER of PENNSYLVANIA 

The Story of William Penn, Who Gave His Name to the Great 
State, Shows How He Was in Many Ways the Wisest Man 
Who Ever Planted a Colony in America 


S llK ship lhal liroughl William Ppnn to 
AiiKTica was named the “Welcome.'’ 
There could hardly have l)een a better 
name, for it has in it something of the peace 
and kindly wisdom whuh Penn and his 
Quaker followers were bringing to the \ew’ 
World. And when Penn took possession i)f 
his land, he dedicated it to his wise and 
peaceful plan. He stooped to pick up a 
handful of the soil, he ]>lucked a branch from 
a tree, and he took a cup of water — earth, 
forests, and streams should all be part of this 
plan. The plan was lo form here in the wil- 
derness “a civil society of men, enjoying the 
highest jiossiblc degree of freedom and hap- 
piness.” 

Penn himself had good reason for loving 
freedom and happiness. For in spite of the 


fait that he was a wealthy English admiral's 
son, he had sj)ent much of his young man- 
hood in jail. Born in 1644, he had grown up 
at a time when it was against the law* to be 
a Quaker; but while he was a student at 
Oxford, a Quaker lie had learned to be. So 
he was not only e\iK*lled from the university, 
but more than once thrown into prison. For 
years he w'as persecuted for his faith. His 
family begged him to give it up, but he would 
not ilo it. Instead he kept on preaching and 
writing in defense of the Quakers —and was 
ahvays being put in jail for his pains. 

'Then his father died, anil he found that 
King Charles II owed him, as his father’s 
heir, a vast sum of money. The King was 
willing to jiay him wdth an enormous tract 
of land in America. Here was Penn’s chance. 
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Only one American signed all three of the historic Here he is pictured signing the first of them, the 
documents which heralded the birth of the United Declaration of Independence. Later he was to sign 
States of America, and that one was Benjamin Franklin. also the Treaty of Paris and the new Constitution. 


The FIRST ALL-ROUND AMERICAN 

And There Are Many Men Who Would Say that Benjamin 
Franklin Was, All in All, the Greatest of Americans 


NK (lay in tin* U‘ar 172,^, l)e]>- 

orali Read, standing in ihc d(M>r\\ay 
(>l ht*r t«itluT’s house* in J'hilad<‘I|)hia, 
saw an odd sight coming ii]) ihc street. It 
was a tall, ronghly-dressed Nouth strolling 
along holding a huge ])enny loaf of bread 
under eaih arm, and munthing on a third 
loaf. Deborah could not hel]> laughing. How' 
was she to kiuiw that this cjueer-looking lad 
was going to marr\ lier some da}? Or that 
he was g<jing to turn out to be \ery famous 
as a scientist, a ])hilosoj)her, and a dijilomat? 

For the numehing \outh was no other 
than Benjamin I ranklin, whose name every 
child knows to-da} , after more than two 
hundred years. 

He had just arrived in rhiladel])hia, wdth 
less than a dollar to his name now* that he 
had bought those penny loaves to still his 
.hunger. He had come b} way of New 'Wirk 
from Boston, where he had been born seven- 
teen years before. In Boston he had sjKTit 
his childhood, playing with his troop of 
brothers and sisters, getting a little school- 
ing, reailing all the books ho could lay his 
hands on, and dreaming of growing up to lie 
a sailor. He had worked for a time at his 
father’s business of making tallow candles. 


'I hen, when he was twehe, he wTnt to work 
for his older brother James, to learn the 
trade of printing on James’s paper, “The 
New Fngland Coiirant.’’ 

Young Benjamin took to the trade as a 
duck takes to water. All his life he liked to 
describe himself as “Benjamin Franklin, 
j)rinter.” He was teaching himself to write, 
too, by studying the great English writers of 
essays, es[>ecially Addison and Stc^ele, w*ho 
wrote the paper called “The Spectator." 
Soon he began slij>ping articles of his own 
under the door of his brother's shop, without 
signing his name. His brother innocently 
published them. Benjamin wrote a whtde 
series of gossipy, shrewTi letters which he 
signed “Mistress Silence Dogood," and had 
the whole town talking about them. How* 
surprised the readers and talkers would have 
Urn had they known that “Mistress Do- 
good" w*as a boy I Once, when James w*as 
])ut in prison for a time because he had 
published some opinions to w’hich the au- 
thorities objected, Benjamin published the 
paper himself. 

But he did not gel on any too w*ell with his 
brother. He thought that James w^as jealous 
when he discovered who “Mistress Dogood” 
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really was. At all events, they quarreled 
more and more, and James even ])eat him. 
So when he was seventeen, he ran away, first 
to New York and then to Philadelphia. And 
here he was, looking for a job so 
that he might buy some 
thing else to eat when the 
penny rolls were gone 

He found work in a 
printing shop, and at 
tacked it so vigorously 
that he w^as soon 
being talked about 
as a very promising 
young man. The 
(lovernor of the 
province of Penn- i 
sylvania thought I 
Franklin ought to 
set uj) in business 
for himself, and 
urged him to go to 
England to buy ma- 
chinery'. So in 1724 
he sailed on a little 
packet, full of cnthusi 
asm for his new adven 
ti -e. 

But the GoveriK^r had not 
given him the letter of intro 
duction he had promised, and 


and by the time he was twenty-three he was 
jniblishing “The Pennsylvania Gazette,” 
which swiftly became the most widely-read 
paper in all America. 

In 17.^0 he married his “Deb- 
by,” the girl who had laughed 
at him on the day of his arrival 
in town. She sold station- 
ery, codfish, and broad- 
cloth while he labored 
at his printing. He 
taught himself (ier- 
nian in order to 
publish books for 
the many German 
settlers in Pennsyl- 
\ania. His business 
w asalwaysgrowing. 
He opened the first 
booksloie south (»f 
Boston; he opened a 
sho]) in South Caro- 
lina, then another 
one in New \'ork. 
Before this he had 
Ix'come famous all o\ er 
the country for his 
homely, practical jdiiloso- 
phy. In tli(‘ old days, before 
he set uj> in l)usiness for him- 
self, he had made himself a list of 
tionui MuHPurn thirlet*!! xiitucs wliicli he wished 
in Franklin - to ]>os.sess, and set down in a note- 

Bnrknfkr. niin_ 1 


Franklin had to w'ork hard in iwo »» the National MuMPum thirle(*n \irtues which he wished 
England to make ends meet. He ™ntis?*pWlMopher*'puir to possess, and set down in a note- 
studied the books that he set up lisher, public-spirited citi- l)0()k evcTy night how he was 
in type, and never lost a chance * of the^republic!*^''**^* J^^'Hing on in his attempts to de- 
to improve his own style of writ- veloj) them. I'.ven Infore that, 

ing. The men he worked w'ith liked this gay, you remember, he had made lioniely maAims 


hard-working youth, though they could not 
see how he managed to keo]) so strong when 
he drank no strong liquor I When franklin 
had been in England for about a year and a 
half, his good friend Denham, a Quaker 
merchant from Philadelphia, persuaded him 
to go back to America and w'ork in his shop. 

A Man Who Did Everything Well 

It was not long, however, before Franklin 
was back at printing. Denham died shortly 
after they returned to Philadelphia, and 
Franklin went to work again for his old 
employer, Kcimer. But by the time he was 
twenty- two he was in business for himself, 


and put them into the mouth of ^‘Mistress 
Dogood.” Indeed, he had a great turn for 
j>utting practical, eN'eryday morals into w'ords 
that made them easy to remember: “Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” for instanc'e, is one 
of his sayings. It comes from the famous 
“]^>or Richard's Almanac'’ w'hich Franklin 
began to publish in 17.52 and kej)t on pub- 
lishing for twenty-five years. He used to 
slip these sayings in among the miscellaneous 
items about the population of cities and the 
eclipses of the moon— you know' what an 
almanac is like. P'rankliiPs almanac became 
the most popular book published in America, 
and averc’gcd ten thousand copies a year! 
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I’liMtM li\ <ir (iiiMturfF Unw 

Franklin* as we can see from this picture, was a great 
favorite at the French court, where he represented the 
colonies in 1778. Yet who would ever have guessed 
that he would be? For he was a democrat through 

Franklin’s stifiur \\*i^ as jnacliLal as bis 
philosopliv. I (»r Ik* \Na" a .s( icntisi^ Uh) — 
about llu* ()nl\ oiu* in Anicrita in hi-. <]a\- 
Ik* was llu* III si lo show that li^litning is 
ck‘('lrit ity. "Ibis hr did l)\ t}in^ a ko\ on 
tlu.* end of a kite stiin;^ .ind then lUing the 
kite in a thiindersionn; the liiihtning pro- 
diKcd a spaik on tlie key. liein;; the most 
practical of mortals, he at oiue turned his 
distovery into something useful he in- 
vented the lightning rod, which was for long 
called ‘‘Franklin’s lod.” \nother useful in- 
vention of his was the “Franklin stove,” 
which W'as built almost like .1 furnaie and 
gave much better heat th.in any contrivance 
know'll before, liy 175^ he was known and 
honored abroad as a scientist; he had been 
elected to tlic Royal Society in London, and 
had received a letter of congratulation from 
Louis XV of France. 

Besides being a j)rinter, a writer, a jihi- 
losopher, and a scientist, Franklin was a most 
public-spirited citizen. In fact, this man was 


and through, with no aristocratic frills about him. and 
this was the gay court of Louis XVl, just before the 
French Revolution. Probably these bored aristocrats 
liked him for the very contrast. 

interested in so many things that we get 
fairh cli/zy ti\iiig to f(»llow him I Though he 
was mo*'t i»f the time only a j>rivate citizen, 
he almost made Fhiladel]>hia over. He 
established tlu n* tlu* lirst public library in 
Ameriia He (*rg.uii/ed a lire (lej)artmenl. 
and started a lire insurance company. He 
arranged for the lighting of the streets. He 
defendetl tile freedom of the press, opening 
his “Ciazette” to arguments on both sides of 
c*very subject from politics U> religion. He 
foundeil a hospiud. He was chief founder of 
the college th.iL became the University of 
PennsNlvanki, and had much to do with the 
libeial courses it tauglit in science and other 
subjecls, in addition to the Latin and Greek 
which were about all the other colleges of- 
fered. He was everybody's friend, and was 
alwa\s being callcnl on to settle disputes. 
There was no doubt w’ho was Philadelphia’s 
first citizen! 

But his interest did not stop short wnth 
one city — it extended to all the colonies. 
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With his zeal for organizing things, he im- rcsp^onsiblc for its bei 
proved the mail service throughout the |>eale(l. He made main 

colonics, and was chosen postmaster-general. England, and if anyone < 

He was one of the first to see that the thirteen the English governmen 
colonies ought to learn to think of themselves and doing all the ollv 
as one country. At the Albany Convention bringing on the war, J 

in 1754 it was he who proposed the wise plan done it. But all his la< 

for union called the , . 

Albany Plan. At 
the beginning of 
the French and 
Indian Wars he 
published a car- 
toon he had drawn 
himself. It showed 
a serpent cut into 
pieces, each piece 
labeled with the 
name of one of the 
colonies. Under it 
w’as the good ad- 
vice, “Join or die.“ 

So he was a nat- 
ural man to repre- ' 

sent the colonies in " 

Fno-Knfl whpn the “Benjamin Franklin, printer*’: so he loved to sign himself. 
^ being a printer of course meant not only actually running 



rcsp^onsiblc for its being Si) promptly re- 
|>ealed. He made many powerful friends in 
England, and if anyone could have persuaded 
the English government to stop taxing tea 
and doing all the other things that were 
bringing on the war, Franklin could have 
done it. But all his tact and j)aticnce were 

of no use in the 
end. When he fi- 
^ nally sailed for 
> home, the lighting 
, had already begun. 
All the time he 
w'as in England, 
Franklin ha d 
dreamed of a great 
A n g 1 o- A m e r ic a n 
empire, and had 
earnestly h()j)ed 
that England and 
her lolonies could 
keep the peace. He 
even boldly siig- 
gelled that they 
make themselves 
so he loved to sign himself, j,,,,, nji- 


quarrel which led a printing press which Franklin could and did do— but also tion as Kngland 

enormous amount of writing and editing of papers, Iviri 

.O trie Ke\OlUtlon books, and magazines. So we may let this picture of him in ocotLind n.Ul 

began. He sailed in Ws study at Philadelphia remind us of his many years of done. But now 
o A 1* i.'., cheerful, useful labor as writer and publisher. i 

1758, taking his lhat-^\ir wras be- 

son Wlllidm with him, and did not return gun, he threw himself whole hearledly into 


until 1775. 

At first he was a repre.sentative only for 
Pennsylvania, which was carrying on a 
vigorous dispute about the rights and <luties 
of the Penn family, still owners of the prov- 
ince. He was made representative for 
Georgia in 1768, for New' Jersey in 1769, and 
for Massachusetts in 1770. It would have 
l)een easier if Pcnn.sylvania and Georgia and 
New Jersey and Massachusetts had always 
wanted the same thing; but they did not-- 
another very good argument for some plan 
of union. Franklin had to be cautious and 
careful, trying to smooth over dilTerences 
and do the best he could. 

Franklin as a Diplomat 

His best was remarkably good, considering 
all the difficulties. You remember about the 
Stamp Act of 1756, which made all the 
colonists so angry? Franklin was largely 


the light on the side of the rebelling pa- 
triots. He urged ]Vnns\l\ania to suj^port 
the w'ar, and helped Washingt<)n to organize 
the army. “If we do not hang together, “ he 
told the other signers of the Declaration of 
Indej)en(lence, “we .sludl all liang separatcl)'.“ 

And j)erhai)S something like that might 
have happened in the end, in spite of Wash- 
ington and his army, if it had not been for 
Franklin's greatest service to his country 
his persuading France to join against Eng- 
land in the w'ar. In 1776 he sailed o»ue 
more for Eurof)e, this time to represent the 
Continental ('ongress at Paris. 

Franklin was an old man now, suffering 
from gout and unhappy because he hated 
war. But he was known and admired all 
over the world. During his years in England, 
scientific, philoso[)hical, and literary so- 
cieties both in England and on the Continent 
had vh'd with one another to do him honor. 




In these days when every town has its pi^lic library, 

and when libraries in cities lend many 

bookr everv year, it la herd to think how difficult it 

used to be to^get hold of books if you could not i^ord 

to buy them. Libraries are just another of 

we have learned to take for granted, like free schools 


anH nublic oarks which people have not always had. 
It was Frankhn who started the first ^ 

Amfirica as he started so many other useful things. 

Our picture shows appreciative PlSa- 

advantage of this new convemence planned by PhUa 
delphia*s first citizen. 



IMinlo l»V Ilflriiil C*». 

It must have been a proud “O*”®"*. 

moment pictured here. For a year he had been wng 

to gU the French government to 

pendence of the revolting colonies «d to make ^ 
a»mtta<k Affsinst Francs’s old enemy, Ureat uncaMi. 
fhl. ne^ of the great *«««» ^'‘"5 
At Saratoaa and close upon it news that England had 
made attmc’tive offers of peace 

Cleverly Franklin played upon the Frenchmen s tears 


■s to what a reunited British empire might mean to 
them loss of the French West Indies perhaps, or ol 
whSever eUe nSght still be left of their once-vast 
SSmrrin America. At last his efforts were rewwded 
Here he is at the signing of the "’“®®"*®"* ^ 

S Amity and Commerce between France and fte 
Umted States. It meant French recognitoon of our 
mdependence and the promise of “jely-needed French 
Old in ships, men, and money lor the war. 
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Scientist, philosopher, journalist, assemblyman, civic 
organizer, and diplomat, Benjamin Franklin was 
Jack-of-all-trades in the colonies of America. With 
his inspired help the colomes were soon to become 
independent and united — a world power in the making. 
One of his many useful activities is shown here. At 

His writings had been translated into many 
languages, his lightning rods were being put 
up on every house and bam. Vniversities 
gave him honorary’ degrees, and scientists 
were flattered when he visited them. 

And now' the French took him to their 
hearts. Ladies wore their hair high on their 
heads in imitation of his fur cap. Portraits, 
busts, and me<lallions made his face familiar 
at every fireside, though those were the days 
before the illustrated papers and the news 
reels. Voltaire, the great writer and phi- 
losopher, visited him. Great ladies called 
him “papa’’ and corrected his French. His 
tact, his humor, his dignity, and his demo- 
cratic simplicity won many friends for free- 
dom and for the American cause. In the 
end he actually persuaded the French to 
send the aid which was so badly needed for 
the w’inning of the war. 

When the good news of peace came at last , 
Franklin w^as one of the Americans who 
helped to write the treaty of peace. He 
jjrobably had more than anyone else to do 
with the fact that the terms were very favor- 
able to the new-born United States of Amer- 


the time when the settlers of Pennsylvania were having 
trouble with the French and Indians on the north- 
western frontier, Benjamin Franklin was sent by the 
governor of Pennsylvania to take charge of the de- 
fenses. The picture above shows him in the wilder- 
ness directing the building of blockhouses and forts. 

ica. Then, at last, lu* sailed for home. 
Jefferson, who was to be tlie new ambassador 
at Paris, was aske<l if he weie replacing 
Franklin. “No one can ie[)lg^c<» him, .sir,” 
Jefferson said; “I am onl\ his suicessor.'’ 

Hut even then the old man was not al- 
lowed to rest. He had signed the Heclara- 
tion of Independence, he had signed the 
Treaty of Paris, h(‘ was now to sign tht* nc'w 
Constitution, No other .Xmeritan was great 
enough and lucky enough to sign all three. 
Franklin sjit through the Constitutional 
Convention, and offered .some of the com- 
jiroinises w'liich made it ]>ossiblc for the 
c|uarreling states to agree at last. As the 
Convention clo.sed, the old humorist and 
philo.sopher made another of his famous re- 
marks. Looking at the llaniing sun painted 
on th(‘ back of the speaker’s chair, he con- 
fided to a friend that he had l)cen wondering 
all through those weeks whether that sun 
were rising or setting. Now, he said, he was 
sure it w'as rising. 

His own sun (lid not set until 17QO, when 
he was eighty-four. And the sun of his fame 
is far from setting even now. 
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There lies the wilderness stretching into the distance. 
What does it hold for him? Trackless canyons and 
wild beasts and hostile Indians are there and the ioy 
of hardship overcome and the thrill of danger. So 


young Daniel Boone stands a moment and dreams - 
of the mighty feats he will do in hunting, of the savage 
enemies he w'ill outwit or conquer, perhaps of the sturdy 
towns he will found in far-off “Kentuck*.” 


The MOST FAMOUS of the OLD SCOUTS 

How Daniel Boone Kept Pushing On into the Wilds and Out- 
witting the Redskins All His Life 


HKN I)ani(‘l Iloone wa^ a lun, ihe 
Indians were not lucked away in 
reservations or Iravelinj^ ahoiil in 
Wild West shows. 'I’liey were all around 
him in the woods. What is more, they 
thought the woods I relonged to them and 
that notion was likely to he wry unpleasant 
to any w'hite man who thought dilTerently. 

Sometimes the Indians w'ere friemlly 
enough, w'andering in and out of the white 
settlements in their gay blankets to trade 
their corn and furs for beads and trinkets. 
Hul often they were stealing through the 
woods without a sound, painted from head 
to foot in the strijrcs of war, wdth an arrow' 
or a tomahawk for any white man wlio came 
in their way. 


So Daniel Boone had every chance io learn 
tile Indians and their w’ays. He was born 
in 17^4 just two years later than George 
Washington -near the point w'here we now' 
fiinl the city of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
From the moment w'hen he could talk he 
began to learn all the things a pioneer must 
know. .Vs soon as he could lift a rille he 
was taught how to shoot straight. After a 
little ])raclice he had to hit his mark or take 
his punishment for missing; but it wtis not 
often that he had to be juinishedl Of course 
he grew' up to love hunting; but in those 
days hunting meant a great deal more than 
merely going out to lind an animal to shoot. 

It meant know’ing w’here an Indian w'as 
when there w'as no chance to see him. It 
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meant moving through the woods like a 
shadow with no chance of being heard or 
seen. It meant knowing whether the 
“gobble-gobble” that you heard was a wild 
turkey or only a redskin imitating one of 
the birds and luring you on to your death. 
And all these things did Daniel learn — 
better than almost any man in all America. 

Nor was that all. The people on the 
frontier had to do nearly ever>"thing for 
themselves. Every morning Daniel and his 
brothers rose at dawn and went out to chop 
down trees and 
bum up the brush 
in order to have - 

wood for their fires 
and to clear the 
ground for their 
crops. They did 
this even when the 
weather w’as freez- • T \*^*^*-^*^. 
ing and the snow 
up to the waist. 

And indoors there house as the one ¥ * . .'^5 

wnc mr»ro «t the right Boone 

was even more must have learned 
work. Their little Ws letters, if he 

ibin was far more school at all. 
than a home. It 

w^as a storehouse and a workshop as vvcll. 
Here the family would spin their flax and 
wool into the stuff for their clothes, and - 
there they would make theii own bullets, 
nearly all of their own tools, and practi- 
cally everything else they needed 

**D. Boon Cilled A Bar” 

Such was the education of Daniel Boone. 
Of any other kind he seems to have had very 
little. If he ever went to school at all, it 
was to some little cabin where the single 
teacher had to keep one eye on his book and 
the other on the window watching for a 
wandering Indian or two. Certainly Daniel 
did not learn how to spell very well, for 
there is still a tree standing in Tennessee 
on which he carved the words, “D. Boon 
cilled a bar on this tree.” Somehow he 
mastered enough arithmetic to become a 
surveyor. But nearly all his learning was in 
woodcraft, and that was what he needed. 

We can picture him stealing softly through 
the woods, clad in buckskin coat and coon- 


his letters, if he 
learned them in 
school at all. 


skin cap, with moccasins on his feet. His 
gun, nearly as tall as himself, is ready for a 
shot at any instant. His keen blue eyes 
are watching the movement of every leaf, 
though without seeming to watch at all, to 
see if there is game behind it, or a redskin. 
He can tell whether a bush he passes has 
been bent by the wind or by an Indian, 
whether a twig has been broken by an 
animal or by a human foot. He can find 
his way no matter where. 

When Daniel was about eighteen years 
old, his family 

At the left is ^e sort of log rnoved to North 

blockhouse the pioneers 

used to put up when they Carolina. ihc\ 

- I’"''' 'VcylhinR 

brave Indian who could get they owned into 
very ne.r sudi . fort under 


l*hut«i-< lt\ \ I'fii il I ilufiitKiii li o cattle which wx*re 

driven along. In 

IjjMMgglSHM the 

task of getting the 
the fam 

_ i il\ , and there could 

' ' have been nothing 

he loved better 
Soon some othei 
families moved into the neighborhood 
Among them were the Brvans, and one ot 
the Bryans was a lovely girl named Rebecca 
Daniel met her one dav while he was out 
hunting, and they soon fell in lovx anrl 
married 

But they did not settle down to a long, 
quiet life. That w^as not Boone's way. The 
unknowm forests were calling him, w'ith all 
their danger and adventure. He had heard 
glowing tales of the lands to the wxst, fertile 
lands and full of game. So he set out for 
the country we now call Kentucky. In 
those days it was sometimes called “no 
man's land” and sometimes the “dark and 
bloody ground ” It was a battle ground 
even for the Indian tribes that roamed it. 

Boone set out with a [larty to explore the 
land. But some of the party were taken 
by the Indians, and others stayed only a 
short time before they decided to go back 
home. Boone would not give up. He had 
borrow‘d money for the trip, and he spent 
two years in the wilderness, hunting and 
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Through the forests and over the mountains along the 
Wilderness Road the stream of pioneers poured into 
the rich Kentucky After the French and In- 

dian Wars Great Britain had tried to keep settlers out 
of this country for a time, and that had been one of 
the grievances that stirred the frontier to join in the 


Revolution. All through the years of the fighting this 
stream poured on through the great Cumberland Gap 
along the Wilderness Road, helping to open up more 
land to the nation that was being born. Our picture 
shows a party which Boone himself, most famous of 
all the wilderness scouts, is leading. 


trapping until he had enough furs to pay 
olT the Uian. Tt \sas some years yet before 
a settlement \va^ made in the country. 

The Quick Wits of D. Boone 

'rime and again Boone was captured by 
the Indians, but in some wav he always 
manage<l to escajie. Once wlien the\ were 
tlose behind him, he is said to have caught 
hold of a long grapevine hanging right 
in his path and to have swung himself so 
far ahead that the Indians had to stop for 
a while to lind his tracks - long enough for 
him to get away. Another time some 
Indians swooped down on him as he was 
piling tobacco in the shed near his cabin. 
And the story goes that he flashed a handful 
of tobacco into their faces and made his 
Way to the cabin while they were getting 
it out of tlieir eyes. Tlierc arc many other 
talcs of his adventures, though we are not 
always sure of their truth. 

But in due time he came to be known all 
through the land a^ a master woodsman. 
That was why I^ord Dunmore, then the 
governor of Virginia, sent him out into the 
wilds of Kentucky to warn the surveyors 


there that tlie Indians were on the warpath. 
In the Indian war that followed Boone did 
siu h good work that he was made a captain. 

'Fhe next year (177O he finally led some 
men tail into Kentueky to settle there. 
'I'hrough two hundred miles of forest from 
eastern 'Fenne^see to the Kentucky River, 
the men haiked their vay to make the 
Wilderness Road, and over that road Boone 
took out liis family anrl a party of settlers 
to found the fort width they called Boones- 
btirough. In the days that followed, thou- 
sands of jiioneers went over the Wilderness 
Road to the golden West. 

The Hard Life That Boone Loved 

There wxis jdenty of hardship at the little 
settlement, but there must have been ]dciUy 
of joy too. Most of us must wi.sh, once in a 
while, that we could live a life like that of 
those early settlers. Tn fact, we nearly 
always wish it until we try it — and it is only 
fair to say that a few of us still love it even 
tlien. Of all the men who ever tried it, 
Daniel Boone seems to have loved it most. 
And his little settlement flourished, in the 
face of all its dangers. 
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Not but that he had his troubles. Once match for them, and his st-t tiers gained 
when he was away getting salt out of the the victory. 

ground, a band of Indians dashed whooping As soon as he could, Boone went back 
out of the woods and took him captive. He into Carolina for his family. "Fhey all came 

was too brave and clever a man to kill; they out once more to Kentucky. This was in 

decided to adopt him and make him one of 1778, and in the twenty years that followed 
their tribe. there was jdenty more of adventure and of 

^ ,, hghting with the Indians. In all of it, of 

^ course, our hero bore a great j^art. Ihe 

So they pulled every hair out of his head, Indians were making a last stand against 

one by one, except for a little scalplock. the white men who were now streaming into 

Then they took him to a river and gave him Kentiu ky, and Boone was one of the main 
a good scrubbing. No doubt he , — leaders of the whiles. He vwn 

needed it, but all they w'ere trying I legislatun* of Virginia 

to do was to get the paleface blood r repiesent thejn. 

out of him. Then they painted his V a better fighter than 

body from head to toe in stripes of 1 mIB ’’ lawyer, and as the country began 

yellow and red. They took him as ^ ijj? * to fill uj> he soon found that he had 

far aw'ay as Detroit, and solemnly jjlV been loo c.irel(‘ss to get a good li‘gal 

made him a member of their tribe, title to the land on which he wa^ 

giving him the name of Big Turtle. | jlj nH ‘ living. He had to move But he 

Boone let them think he liked it BiL I yj was ready for that 'fhere were 

all, and soon they gave up their too many people aiound aiiv how 

strict watch over him Thev talked rhoto b> V iM, il r luf it' m th(Te wett‘ setlli‘nu‘nls twerv hiin- 


over their plans of war before him, 


Under this monument 


died mill's or sol He wanted more 


for they had no idea he could under- in Frankfort, Kentucky, elbow 100m So lu* went on west 
' and their tongue. One night he Boone.* th“ that was 

heard them laying plans for an mous of all American then a ji.irt of Sp.iin In i 7 ()() hi' 


attack on Boonesborough. And *** 

then he knew he must get away or die in 
the attempt, for il meant disaster if the 
settlers were not warned. He managed to 
slip silently out of the camj) in the night, 
and to make his way in four da>s through 
a hundred and sixty miles of forest to the 
tow n. 

His wife was gone, for of course she 


settled down in the wilds of v\h,it 
is now Missouri, and the Spanish gave him 
a large tract of land llieie Hut four }ears 
later, when the I niltil Stales bought iht 
country, he found that once moie his title 
to the land would not hold 

Again he mi wed on, liunling and trapi)ing 
in Kansas and even farther west. But h<‘ 
w^as now an old man, and when his land in 


thought he must be dead. She had moved 
back into civilization. But he could not go 
after her now. The Indians might arrive 
at any moment, and he must be at hand to 
take command of the defense. 

The Indians came, and the long siege and 
battle of Boonesborough followed, it was 
a famous Indian fight. The redskins fought 
not only with their arrows and the guns they 
had secured from the white men, but they 
tried to undermine the fort and set it on 
fire. But Daniel Boone was more than a 


Missouri was finally returneil to him, after 
a petition to the government, he settled 
down at last in a home wlu're he could pass 
his last ycais in peace. There he lived till 
1820, and there ^])eoj)le maile long trips to 
see the old man of the woods and ht\'ir of 
his adv^entures from his ow'ii lij)s. He was 
buried in Missouri, but tw'(*nty-fiv’e years 
later the pcojile of Frankfort, Kentucky, 
took up his remains and brought them to 
rest in sight of the s^iot where he had long 
before built the fort of Boonesborough. 
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Mount Vernon. Washington's famous estate on the about the beautiful grounds, admire the fine old 
Potomac, has now been turned into a national shrine, colonial mansion, and stand reverently at the tomb of 
and thousands of people visit it every year, to wander the father of their country. 

The FATHER of OUR COUNTRY 

After Those Words, No One Needs to Be Told that This Is a Life 
of Washington, Illustrious Soldier and First President 
of the United States 


S I f rS is (he* story of (iror^c W.i.sliington: 
“First in war, first in iKMcr, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” It is 
a thrilling story, which doe.s not grow dim 
with time, 

Washington was born in 17^ in Virginia, 
“the Old Dominion,” “the Motlier of Presi- 
dents.” He came of one of the fine old fam- 
ilies of Virginia, ami he grew- up in a pleasant 
country house near I’'rederick.sl)urg. He w’as 
a healthy, normal boy. 'Fw'o things he lovi*d 
btyond all others -the out-of-door.s, and 
figures -and he liked to combine them when 
he could. One of his favorite games was to 
estimate the si/e of his father’s crops, or the 
number of sticks in a pile of wood When 
he grew^ older, he learned .survexing, and 
amused himself by running surveyor’s lines 


on his father's and brother's lands. His 
other studies never meant so much to him. 
He learned to write a bold clear hand, and 
to read some Latin. He never did learn to 
s[>ell \ery well. 

When (ieorge was eleven, his father died. 
Hi.s brother Lawrence inherited the estate 
at Mount Vernon, and (ieorge sjKMit several 
years there w’ilh him. l^awrence had been 
educatecl in Kngland, and was all that a 
\ irginia gentleman should be. In his 
brother’s home (leorge learned to feel at ease 
in society. He was a great strapping youth, 
nearly six feet tall big and rather awkward, 
with unwieldy hands ami feet. He cut a 
better ligure on horseback, hunting to hounds, 
than in the ballroom, and he loved fishing 
and tramping through the w'oodsand liclds. 
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All the time, a few miles to the west of continual round of visits, the open hospitality 

the thin line of settlement in the eastern part of Virginia. He liked the ceremony of polite 

of Virginia, lay the wilderne.ss; and young society, with its minuets, its bows and curt- 

Washington, a born lover of the soil, could sies, its ‘‘madam*’ and “sir.” The winters 

not fail to hear it calling. He was only four- passed in hunts, balls, card parties, and 

teen when he made his first trip into the amateur theatricals. In the summers there 

fore<5t, surveying a broad tract of land owned was the delight of managing the plantation, 

by Lord Fairfax. Tie tramped Washington’s diaries are full of 


through the Shenandoah 
V^alley, searching dim Indian 
trails. He slept on the 
ground and cooked his 
meals over an open 
fire. He crossetl 
high mountains, 
where he met 
scalp-hunting 
red men. It was 
only the first of 
many such trijis 
for the young 
surveyor. He 
spent nearly two 
years in the 
wilds. , 

He dreamed of \ 
taking up a great 
wooded tract in 
the wilderness. 

He would clear 
it and build a planta 
tion on it. There he 
would raise cattle, sheep, ' . 
and mules, and fine hounds 
and horses for the hunt. There 
he would grow old, a prosper- 


Photo b> th«* Vaiional Mutcuii 


the grow th of his crops and of 
his plans for his farm. 

but there w^as a rest- 
less streak in W’ash- 
ington too, w^hich 
called him to ac- 
tion. It w^as un- 
der histommaiKl 
that the first 
shot was tired in 
the 1 relic h and 
Indian Wai. 
That was in the 
wildiTness along 
the Ohio, where 
!)oth the Freni h 
and the Knglish 
claimed the land 
'Fhe Freiuh al 
ways believed 
ihaj lirst shot to 
have been con- 
trary to the laws ol 
war; only much later dnl 
' they come to realize that 
the young militia ofiicer was 
one who might make mistakes 
but would never do a treachei 
ous thing on purpose. I'hough 


ous and contented farmer. We have many pictures of Wash- ous thing on purpose. I'hough 

But he found himself back he was clef ca ted in his attempt 

the days or photographs, artists , , , , r e /- 

at Mount Vernon, and Law- delighted to paint him. TWs is to hold the fort after this 

rence ill with tuberculosis. s?Sait-^5rii«^8^Se'‘mort fwoM skirmish, Washington, hy na- 


The brothers went together to of all our pictures of the great first ture not only farmer 


warm Barbados. That was the ^ 

only trip Wa.shington ever took outside his 
native land, and all he got from it was small- 
{)OX. Lawrence did not get any lietter, 
either, and soon returned to Mount Vernon 
to die. That left George the master of the 
great plantation. 

So it was here instead of in the wilderness 
that Washington was to till his land and 
direct his slaves and be the gentleman of the 
manor. The life suited him. He liked the 


president. 


soldier, had heard a new music, 
strangely pleasant in his cars. “I have* 
heard the bullets whistle,” he wrote, “and 
believe me, there is something charming in 
the sound.” 

Two years later he heard more of this grim 
music, when he marched again into the wil- 
derness with the British commander, General 
Braddock. Washington, a good woodsman, 
was very valuable to the British general, who 
was not used to fighting in the depth of for- 
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The darkest of all the dark days of the Revolutionary 
War were those long, cruel months of the winter of 
1777-17781 when the ragged Continental troops were 

cst^. iiiul again the* young colonial 

saved ibe regulars from Indian ambushes. 
When lln.illy ihc* Indians fell upon Iht* brave 
but terrified r(*(koals, il was Washington who 
jiersuaded Jlraddru'k to let his men break 
Milk and light be- 
hind trees as the 
enemy did, 'I'he fight 

was ne\ ertlieless a 
terrible diNaster. 
braddoi k was kiM(‘d, 
and though 
ington himself es- 
c*iped, two liorst’s 
were sh(il under him 
and his hunting coat 
W'as riddled with bul 
lets. Washington led 
the remnant of the 
army back to \'ir- 
ginia, and was made 
commander of tlie 
militia. After an 
other brief campaign Plmln I \ \ iNii il I lilt ituiii >>rr\ i< t 


encamped at Valley Forge. Here Washington is pic- 
tured in the midst of that cheerless scene, with his 
shivering, hungry men camped about him in the snow. 

some miles away. He began to dream 
again of taking up land in the western wil- 
derness, and even w'ent to Pennsylvania to 
choose a fertile garden spot near Fort Pitt, 
where Pittsburgh now stands. He w’as again 
enjoying the role of 
prosperous planter, 
one of the richest and 
nu)st respected 
gentlemen in the 
land. 

But it was written 
that Washington 
sliould be not onh 
that; he w’as to he a 
great soldier and 
leader, and father of 
his country. 

Tt was the news of 
the lioston 'Fea Parly 
that brought him 
back from Fort Pitt 
without his having 
purchased the west- 


against the French Even at Valley Forge the great commander would net ern land. Washing- 

np'ir T I'ru* ho despair. He held the army together as well as he couLl , „ ..11 „ . i 7 . 

by the force of his strong will. He watched the enemy could not make 

left the armv. laid plans for the future. And having done all he ficrv SI>eeches like 

lie «< i.t 'back to Patrick Henry or 

his plantation and married a ]K)j)ular and write golden words like JclTcrson; but he 


wealthy young w'idow, Martha Ciislis. 
For the next few^ years he spent most of 
his time overseeing the work of his own 
plantation and hers. He threw’ open his 
hospitable doors once more, and seldom 
missed a ilance or a play at Alexandria, 


(|uielly set himself to do W’hat be could foi 
the American cause. F>om the first he had 
great inlluence, not only because of his 
wealth, but because of his sober judgmen' 
and the calm strength of his personality 
He helped in training soldiers in Virginia 




I’liotti Ij (iriri -fiurff 

George Washington must have inherited some of his stayed at Fredericksburg and managed her farm, 
fine dignity and power of personality from his mother. There she lived to be a very old lady, and there her 

fc r she had a great and simple digmty of her own, and son used, when he could, to go and visit her. Above, 

' led her home with an air of quiet authonty. you see the two of them together on one such occa- 

bhe would never go to live at Mount Vernon, but sion, when Mrs. Washington was far advanced in age. 


I'hen when it came to choosinj^ a commander 
for a new Conlinrntal army, e\er\one 
turned to him. 

On July 4, 177 s. under the great elm on 
Cambridge Common, he took command. 

An Army of Farmers and Merchants 

Even a man of Washington^ courage 
might have qiiailc'd to think of lacing the 
power of England with such an army as he 
hid. Jt was the motley host described in 
the gay old song of “Yankee Doodle^’ — 
farmers, merchants, and backwoodsmen, 
handy with the ride and keen for the hglit, 
but independent and untrained and ticklish 
Ir) handle. They had n<jt a uniform among 
them, but came in the most ill-assorted <>ut- 
fiLs— leather hunting jackets and coonskin 
caps jostling with the latest London fashions. 
Somehow Washinglcjn had to get these queer 
troops fed and clothed, and armed and 
disciplined. He must shape them into 
*'• n army. 


All thiough the long, dr.iggtng \eais of 
the war, Washington uostled with his prob- 
lem lie was never sine ol his army. The 
men slipjx-d awa\ home to gather in the 
crops, or ileserU*(l in shoals when Congress 
liad no money to j>a\ them, 'j hey enlisted 
for a few weeks, and left in the midst of a 
cam]).iign whem their time was up. It was 
not that they were not but only that 

they were not used to the (list i|)liiie of armies. 
Washington had to bear with them, and 
ctijoh* them, and hang on. 

America’s Greatest Leader 

lie was never sure of C\aigress. Money 
was hard to raise, and the lack of system 
mad<iened (he general. Soldiers went bare- 
fcjot and hungry wJiile somewhere else, far 
aw^ay, supi)lies rottc^d to waste. The money 
Congress i.ssued grew worthless, and some 
selfish Americans even sold food to the enemy 
for goki while the army starved. Washington 
had to V rite to the Congress again and again, 
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This painting rcr*-»“,» Washington’s great hour. 
Yorktown has fallen, and Cornwallis* command is sur< 
rendering to the combined French and American armies. 


After so much waiting, so much disappointment, at last 
a clean-cut victory! There was more waiting after 
that October 19, 1781; but final victory was now sure. 
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When the final victory had come at last, in 1783, bade them farewell. Here he is pictured as he set 
Washington met his officers for the last time, in out from the Battery for the shores of New Jersey, 
Fraunces* Tavern in New York, and affectionately where he was to lay down his high command. 
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pleading for his soldiers. He had to do the 
best he could — and hang on. 

Things being as they were, he played 
mostly a waiting game with the enemy. 
Probably no general ever won a war after 
losing so many of its battles. Washington 
maneuvered and retreated, fighting now and 
then, but mostly- hanging on. There was 
something almost uncanny about his calm- 
ness. Nothing could discourage him. Noth- 
ing could make him despair. To the enemy 
he was a puz/dc and a tenor. To his har- 
assed count r}"men he was a rock of defense. 

At last, in 1781, he had his chance at a 
battle with a fair field and an opportunity 
to w’in. That was at Vorktown, and the en- 
gagement ended with the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis. It was the decisive moment of 
the W'ar, though peace was not formally made 
till 1783. 

Then, in a solemn moment, the great com- 
mander took leave of the men who had loved 
him and followed him, and went back to his 
plantation. 

He was beginning to feel old. He was 
birely past fifty, hut he had lived through 
iuuch, and he w^as tired. His wish was to 
spend tlic rest of his da\s at Mount Vernon, 
tilling his beloved land, Put he had given 
the best part of his life to call a new' nation 
into being, and his love for it w^ould not let 
him rest. He threw himself and his great 
influence into the fight for the adoption 
of the new' constitution. .\nd w'hen it 
came to choosing the first [)resident, there 


was no voice hut cried out for Washington. 

So on April 1789, he stood on a balcony 
of Federal Hall, in New York City, and took 
the oath of oflice. ‘‘Long live George Wash- 
ington, president of the United States!” cried 
one of the men on the balcony. And the 
great crowd in the streets below threw caps 
into the air and returned the shout — “God 
bless our Washington I” 

For eight }'ears Washington served as 
president, with a s^teady hand on the helm 
of the new' ship of state. Hut the time was 
bitter with i)arty quarrels, and with wars or 
rumors of wars, and even Washington did 
not esca])e stinging attack. He tried to keep 
deal of both the new' parties which had 
arisen, with Jt'fTerson and Hamilton at their 
heads; but he was an aristocrat in his sym- 
pathies, and he could not help show’ing that 
he really stood with Hamilton and the Feder- 
alists. Ciradually the clamor of jirotest from 
the other side rose so high and shrill that the 
President felt his burden heavier and heavier. 
When the question arose of a third term, he 
refused. Surely he had done enough, and 
might now’^ go home and rest' 

So in 1707 Washington returned for the 
last time to Mount VcTnon. Hut his health 
was broken, and he felt more than ever old 
and tired. One day in i7(;c; he caught a cold 
while he was out riding, and two days later 
he died. A stately man, in public silent and 
unsmiling though often gay at home, strong 
in will and terrible in anger, he has become a 
hero and a legend all over the world. 
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It I \ r hIp ( it II t< p V 1 r Hi r 

On September ii, 1776, Lord Howe, commissioner for 
the king of Englanl has met three commissioners 
for the revolted colomeb in an old manor house on 
Staten Island. Nothing can come of the conference, 
for since Howe received his instructions, the Ameri- 
cans have declared their independence, and Howe has 
no authority to handle the new situation. But what a 
distinguished gathering it is, just the same' Here is 
Benjamin Franklin, with his great tact and his dry 
humor. Here is Edward Rutledge, like Franklin a 


signer of the Declaration of Independence. Here is 
John Adams, later to be the second president of the 
United States. And here is Howe himself, who has 
told these men, whom he dislikes to think of as en- 
emies, that if America should be overwhelmed, he will 
**lament its rum like a brother’s loss.” Though he does 
not know it, Adams has been carefully excepted by 
name from the promise of pardon offered by the King 
to all rebels who submit. But Howe is much too 
courteous a gentleman to treat Adams as a traitor. 


The MOST FAMOUS FAMILY in AMERICA 

A Large Number of Our Great Men Have Borne 
the Name of Adams 


IIK name of Aflams ^^oul<l stainl \rr\ 
near the top in anv list ot great 
Americans, if onh for its jilace in the 
alphabet. It ^\ill probably stand light at 
the tojj if we count u]> the number of il- 
lustrious men whom the family of that name 
has given us. 

The iVdams family came over to Massii- 
chusetts ver^ f^dily, some t if teen yeais aftei 
the “Mayflower” landed. In the old counti\ 
they had been faimers, and they naturall> 
took to farming here. Altliough they pros- 
pered, there was no ww to see tliat they 
were going to be famous until just beiorc 
the t'me of our War for Independence 
Then two members of the familv John and 
Samuel began to fill a large place in the 
public eve 


John \il.ims was born at Quine v. Massa- 
chusetts, 111 17.,:; He went to Harvard, 
where he must have alicady felt a certain 
pride of lamiK which was always marked 
m him and which often kept him from being 
popular ill his public career; for ev^en in 
college the students w^ere })ut into groups 
according to the families they had come 
from Then he studied kuv ami began to 
practice, and soon his gifts brought him 
to the tore in the troubles that were looming 
and foretelling war. 

In these troubles wdth the mother country, 
Adams was from the first a daring champion 
of the American cause. lie stood out boldly 
against the Stamp Act and against all similar 
opjiiession Ihit he would not have bc'cn an 
Adams if he had merely follow eel popular 
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What wouldn’t a collector of autographs give to own 
this set of signatures? For they are the names affixed 
to the document that is dearer than all others to 
American hearts. Among them you will rind the names 
of both John and Samuel Adams, for the two cousins 
were not afraid n^l. tl.eir lives by signing, in that 


memorable July of 1776, the Declaration that laid the 
corner stone for American liberty. If you were to see 
this historic paper you would find the signatures ar- 
ranged in a different order from the order in which 
they appear on this page ; but the famous names and 
the interesting handwriting would be the same. 


John Oiiiiirv Adams (17^)7 1^4^) was a 
son of the second president, and ixrame 
hiniM-lf the sixth ])n‘sident of the I'nited 
Slat('s. 'Idle e(|ual an<l in sona* n‘sjH\ts the 
su[)erior of his father, Ik* had a lonj^er and 
even inon* varied piihlir career, holli in the 
government at lioim* and as a diplomatist 
aijroad; and if his acts were possihlx a little 
less inijiortant, it uas mainly lanause he 
li\ed in somewhat le^s stirring lime'^. lake 
his father, he was more gifted as a thinker 
ami a statesman than as a jiiditician; ainl 
that is one of the reasons why he \\a> the 
first of our ])residents, after his own father, 
to go out of olVm* after one term, ddie 
other reason was tin* rising ])opularity of 
Andrew’ Jackson, the soldier-liero wiio suc- 
ceeiled him. As with his father, also, hi-» 
work as presulent was the least distinguished 
that he did for iis. Hut unlike his father, 
he did not by any means retire when he 
went out of the presidency. He went to 
('ongress, and remained there the rest of 
his life as one of its ablest members. At no 
ti.ne did he ever do lietler or l)older work 
than on the lloor of Congress; and on that 
floor he fell in the stroke that brought his 
death. 


His son, ('harles I'rancis Adams (1807- 
t 8.%), was one of the able‘^t <liplomatists we 
ever had. In particular lie did excellent and 
skillful work as minisii*r to Kngland under 
IVesidtMU Lincoln «luring the trying lime- 
of the ('ivil War. when our relations with 
(ireat Britain wen* often very much strained 

And finally Henry Adam-^ (|8^S kuS-. 
son of Charle^ I raiui" Adams, was one ol 
our chief historian-. Among many oilier 
tilings, he wrote a hi•^lory of the United 
Slates umier Jeffer>on and Madison that 
rank'% with the iinest works of history ever 
produced in our country; and he left a very 
widelv-read luiok cjIUmI “'riii* Ldueation of 
lb *nry Adams*' whicli ranks among its most 
remarkal )U* 1 )ii >gra| di ies. 

'Fhese are the imist famous members of 
one of Xmeriea’s foremost famous families, 
'fheie are many tuher members who cannot 
be mentioned lierc. The record stands as 
proof enough that in tlie best tlemocracy. 
as well as in any monarchy or aristocracy 
“blooil will tell." We cannot always tell 
where brains wall come, but there is plenty 
to sliow’ that they are far more likely to 
light on a boy whose father had them before 
him. 
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So eloquent was Patrick Henry that time after time he which ends **Give me liberty or give me death!** re 
could make people vote his way when they did not want ported that he felt quite *'sick with ezcitementt” am 
to do so. One man who listened to the famous speech that all the listeners ‘‘looked beside themselves.” 

“GIVE ME LIBERTY or GIVE ME DEATH!” 

Jt Was with Fiery Words Like These that Patrick Henry Stirred 
Up the People of America to Strike for Freedom 


AESAR had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and (jcorge the 
Third — ” Here the speaker was in- 
terrupted by excited cries of “1 reason! 
Treason!” But he went right on with his 
sentence: “ — and George the "third may 
profit by their example. If this be treason,” 
he challenged the assembly, “make the most 
of it!” 

That speech made Patrick Henry one of 
the leaders of the American Revolution, and 
one of the most-quoted orators in American 
history. For he made the speech in 17O5, 
when the English colonies w'crc all aflame 
with excitement and indignation over the 
hated Stamp Act, and talk of liberty and 
justice and “taxation without representa- 
tion” was buzzing all over the land. Patrick 
Henry’s fiery words persuaded the Virginia 


House of Huiges^es lo pass the Virginia Reso- 
lutions, which weie nothing less than a de- 
fiance of the Stamp Act and the British 
government along with it. 

Patrick Ilenr} was a rising young lawyer, 
already the idol of the common people oi 
Virgini.i because of a very pojiular case he 
had won two }ears before. Since his birth 
in 17^0, it had been about the first thing he 
had undertaken sucTessfully —unless it w'a« 
the study of liistory, which suggested that 
remark aliout Caesar and Cromwell to him. 
He had tried to be a farmer, and then a 
storekeeper, and had failed at each. "Fhen 
he had decided to go in for law and politics — 
and made a brilliant success at both of them. 
In each it was his trick with passionate words 
that stood him in such good stead. 

He had chance enough for more fine 
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speeches, during the next ten years, while 
the quarrel between England and her Ameri- 
can colonics was getting more and more 
bitter. He was in the thick of it all, helping 
to keep the pcoi>le stirred up and the excite- 
ment high. lie wanU‘d all the colonies to 
act together, for none of them could do much 
by itself. When he was serving as delegate 
from Virginia to the first Continental Con- 
gre.ss, in 1774, he threw out another golden 
phrase, when he said: “I am not a Virginian 
but an American.” 

But if Henry had made great sj^ecches in 
his country’s cause before this, he was to 
make the greatest of them all now, just at 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, in 
1775* ^ royal governor of Virginia had 

tried to close the House of Burgesses in order 
to punish Virginia for taking the part of the 
rebels in Massaehusells. But the ])urgesses 
c.inie together, and there was a great deal of 
talk about wheth^-r tliey shoiihl arm the Vir- 
ginia militia. Henry w.is sure there was 
going to be fighting, and h(‘ rose in a llame 
of j)alriotism to urge his countrymen to pre- 
j)are for ^^ar. “Is life so dear or j)eace so 
sweet,” he |)leaded, “as to be j)urc based at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it. 
Almighty Godl J know not what course 


others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death I” 

His ringing words became the battle cry 
of the new nation in its long struggle for 
indei)endence. 

During that struggle, Henry himself did 
little of the actual fighting, but as the first 
governor <jf the state of Virginia he stood 
staunchly back of Washington, the comman- 
der in chief. When the war w'as over, and 
even till the time of his death, in 1790, he 
continued to be active in \’irginia politics, 
serving three terms as governor and several 
times in the legislature. He was about to 
serve another term in the legislature when 
he died. 

His most exciting j)olitical fight after the 
close of the w^ar w'as against the proposed 
federal constitution. For, much as he be- 
lieved in the need for all the states to work 
together, he thought this constitution gave 
the federal government so much power that 
there would be no more liberty. And he still 
believed that liberty is dearer even than life. 

When the Constitution w^as adopted, Presi- 
ilent Washington would have had him in the 
cabinet, but he declined. He refused many 
other offices, too, even that of chief justice 
of the Supreme Court. • 
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Kmumg e^^s. “Be.? me w.mess Umt I meet 
, my fate as a brave man 


An ENEMY WE ALWAYS LOVED 


with Whom He Dealt 


E SIIFE was gallant and merr> in PhiU- 
I delphia during the later >edrs of the 
J Revolutionary War. The pleasant, 
gracious old town had been the American 
wpital, but since i 777 ^ had held by 
British soldiers. And the redcoat o xcers 
were having a gay time there. 

Is witty handsome, and gallant a young 
officer as any was Major John Andre (an - 
drfll. He wrote music and verses. He was 
the author of several skits and parodies, 
which were acted with great gusto by the 


othcers themselves at the old South Stieit 
Theater, with (Icncral Howe presiding from 
a bo\ Andre himself sang an<l acted in 
these amateur theatricals, and even painted 
wrenery for them. Ladies fluttered about 
him Many a girl thriUed with pleasure to 

step the minuet with him. 

But though he was gracious to them al , 
he loved none of them. His heart was still 
back in Old Englaml, where Je had been 
born (1751) and where, as a lad of eighteen, 
he had fallen hopelessly in love with the 
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beautiful Honora Sneyd. He had met her 
in the home of a rurate in Litchfield, and 
promptly lost his heart. Hut though he was 
well-born aiul well-bred, he had little to olTer 
the lovely girl besides himself, and her j)ar- 
ents hail bid her refuse him. 

The Last Mission of a Brave Spy 

After that he had gone to (iermany. 'Then 
he heard that Honora had married someone 
else, and he determined lO become a soldier. 
He entered a Canadian legiment shortly after 
the outbreak of the American Kevolulion, 
and was at St. John's, Quebec, when the 
Amc*ricans captured the fort. He was taken 
jirisoncT and strip|K‘d of all he had no, not 
^|iiite all, for Honora 's [)ictur(‘ he put in his 
mouth and his captors did not tiiid it. He 
wrote to a friend later that all else was well 
lost for that. 

After a while there was an exchange of 
prisoners, and .Vndre returned to the liritish 
army. He was a good soldier and (juk kly 
rose in rank. 'I'hat is liow he came to be* 
ste|)j)ing minuets and bre^aking lieart.s in 
Phi!adelj)liia. 

Andre knew many Americans. IVrhaj)s 
that is why his suj)enors thought of liim as 
a good person to mo\e among them as a s[)v. 
He did not want to do it, but c'ould not refuse. 
\t lh.it timt‘ fi7So) the brilli.'inl and di^con- 
tented \merican general, Henedicl Arnold, 
had just offered to betray the stronghold of 
West Point to the Hritish. Andre was sent 
to rireive from him the information needed 
for the capture, d'he young officer w^nt up 


the Hud.son in a sailing vessel and stepped 
ashore alone to meet Arnold. Before they 
were through their talk, American guns fired 
on the ship and fcjrced it to move off down- 
stream. Andre had to spend the night within 
the American linc'S. Worse, he had to take 
off his uniform and escaj)e in citizen s clothes. 
'Phat meant that if he should be taken, he 
would not })e a prisoner c^f w’ar, but a cap- 
tured spy. 

With his })assport and his farmer's cloth- 
ing, Andre made his w’ay tow’ard the Hritish 
lines. Just as he thought he had won througf 
to safely, three American soldiers waylaid 
him, searched him, and found the fatal papers 
in his boots. 

He was taken to (General Washingtijn. 
'Phere was a trial by court-martial, and he 
was founrl guilt}' of being a spy. The i)enaltv 
for that was death by hanging 

Young Andre was brave. While he aw^aited 
his death, he w'on the hearts of all his captors. 
Lvei> .Vrnerican wlio knew him sorrowed at 
his fate. He asked onl\' lh.it he might face 
a firing squad rather than meet the shameful 
death by hanging. Hut this Washington did 
no! feel he could grant, though many Ameri- 
lans ami most of the Hritish wondered why. 
PAen that dc'ath Andre met with courage. 

'Phe whole Hritish army went into mourn- 
ing for their gallant and popular young coun- 
tr\man. Plie Hritish g«>vernm(*nt rai^ed a 
tablet in Wc'simuister Abbey to his memory. 
Kven the .Vmei leans, who had been his 
enemies, .^et up a memorial on the sj^ot where 
he was taken prisoner. 


The ONE FAMOUS TRAITOR of AMERICA 

A BriUiant Soldier, Benedict Arnold Miflht Have Been a Hero to 
This Day but for the Weak Moment When, out of Spite, 

He Betrayed His Country 


WJCK Hencclict Arnold w^as wounded 
doing gallant battle^ for his country. 
If he had had the good fortune to 
die of that second wound, how’ jiroud a place 
might he have held iti American history! 
As it was, he lived to a shameful and un- 
hap]>y old age, and in his native land he is 


nameti in the same breath with Judas as 
one of the traitors of the world. 

.Ml his life Arnold was brilliant anti w’ay- 
ward, as brave and canny a .soldier as any 
who served under Washington, but proud 
anti t|uickly stung to anger. He was always 
covering himself with glory and ahvays get- 
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i^hen Andr6 was captured, the Amencan officer who 
took him m charge made the mistake of teUing Arnold 
about It, though he sent the papers to Washington 
Arnold knew that when Washington saw those papers 


the Amencan lines would be no place for him So he 
dashed to the shore, and rowed out as pictured here 
to the Bnbsh man-of-war, the “Vulture,’’ which had 
brought Andr 4 up the nver Thus he escaped 


ting into trouble— sometimes at one and the . 
same time 

This sort of thing started when he \^as still 
a boy He was born at Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, m 1741, of a line old New Fngland 
family But when he was onl> fourteen he 
decided that he could no longer bear the 
stern discipline of his home, and ran away 
to the I rench and Indian War — seeking free- 
dom and adventure He fought against the 
french for a while in the lake country on 
the Canadian border, then, tired of the army, 
he suddenly deserted, and went home in 
lonely disgrace Some five years later he 
went to New Haven to live, to become a 
druggist and bookseller, but before long he 
was traveling between Quebec and the West 
Indies, selling horses and mules on the West 
Indun sugar plantations 

Dark and black-haired, strong and agile, 
with a vivid personality and a knack for 
leadership, the young trader grew into promi- 


nence in Connecticut When the Rc\olu 
tionar\ War broke out, he w is madi a loloncl 
and started out on an exiicdition to c iptiire 
British supplies at lieondcrogi On this 
expedition Arnold was constant l\ at odds 
with I than Allen and other commanders, 
no one knowing \ ho was rcall> siijiposcd to 
be in command 

Ihcn ho had another plan — to attack 
Canada and take Quebec Ihrough bitter 
snowstorms and streams of icy water, his 
little army made its way through the Maine 
forests, and at last, shrunk and exhausted 
from disease and starvation, arrived before 
Quebec But as soon as reinforcements 
came, thc> attacked the town one December 
day m the face of a blinding snowstorm 
They could not take the city, and in the 
spring had to withdraw and return south 
In this terrible campaign Arnold received 
his first wound 

Washington next sent him to the lake 
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region where he had served in the British 
army as a boy. Here his fierce and skillful 
resistance completely spoiled the British 
plans for the season. Arnold’s own tiny 
fleet — made up of everything from schooners 
to open boats— was wiped out, but the delay 
was nearly as bad for the enemy as a defeat 
would have l>een. 

Arnold’s Brief Days of Glory 

Unhappily, longues of gossip were wagging 
again, and early in 1777 Congress promoted 
five other generals over Arnold’s head. Be- 
fore this was straightened out, Arnold had 
twice been stop[)ed from leaving the army 
in disgust only by Washington’s earnest 
])leadiiig. 

Washington needed him to block the Brit- 
ish plans in Xew York, And this proved to 
l>e the most brilliant and successful of 
.Xrnold’s campaigns. By clever deceit, and 
by the terror n name, he scared an al- 
most bloodless victory out of the Briti.sh in 
the Mohawk Valiev, and then turned to be 
the hero of the battles which led to the 
capture and surrender of (General Burgoyne. 
The praise of Vrnold was on every ]>atriot 
tongue, an<l Congress had to correct the 
injustice it had done him. 

Why Arnold Became a Traitor 

.Arnold was now sent by Washington (f77«S) 
to take command of Philadelphia, which had 
been given up by the British. There he met 
and married pr(*ttv Peggy ShipjKm, belle of 
the fashionable society of the cajntal. 'Phey 
bought a magnificent country house, and 
tried to live as .splemlidly as the British 
officers had done when they were in the city. 
But Arnold had sjxmt his own money on the 
patriot cause, and his pay was not very 
large. lie fell into debt —and, as usual, into 
trouble. More charges were bnmght against 
him. I'herc was a sort <)f court-martial, and 
although most of the charges were dismissed, 


Washington had the hard duty of reprimand- 
ing his trusted general. He did it as gently 
as he could — but he had to do it. 

Already Arnold had become unworthy of 
Washington’s trust. He was bitter from de- 
lay and injustice, he was deep in debt, he 
was disgusted with the news that the patriots 
had made friends with those old enemies, 
the French. Later he said he had become 
sincerely convinced that the colonies w'crc 
wrong and the mother country right. How- 
ever that may be, he — and his wife, too, it 
appears- -were now in secret and continual 
correspondence with the British general. Sir 
Henry Clinton, telling him much that he 
needed to know about w^hat was going on 
behind the American lines. 

The Betrayal of West Point 

At last, in 1780, Arnold offered to betray 
West Point, the key to the Hudson River 
Valley. Washington had gladly giv'en him 
comman<l of this important fort. So Arnold 
met young Major Andre, the British agent, 
and gave him the j)apers necessary to the 
betra\al. But in trying to return to the 
British lines, Andre was captured, and his 
papers were found in his boots. 

When Vrnold heard the news, he knew 
there was only one thing for him to do. He 
fled to the British lines before the treason 
shouhl be traced U) him General Clinton 
received him in New York, and made him a 
general in tlie British army. 

During the last months of the war, Arnold 
actually headed raiding parties in Virginia, 
and against his old neighbors in Connecticut. 
Then, with his family, he sailed for F.ngland. 
But in England he soon found that he was 
hated, shunned, and scorned. He could not 
get another commission in the army, and all 
his business ventures went wrong. The 
$^^0,000 he had won bv' his treason seemed 
scarcely to balance the misery he had to 
endure. He died, at last, in 1801. 
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111 the woods of northern Ifew York and New England, New Hampshire militia whom he led against Burgoyne 
during the days of the Amencan Revolution, both Brit- before the Battle of Ticonderoga. That fight was in 
ish and Americans had to learn to fight among the summer, but the war went on the year round for eight 
trees like Indians. No one knew better the ways of « long years. In this picture the soldiers have had to put 
wilderness battles than John Stark and the sturdy on snowshoes in order to move through the woods. 

The FAMOUS TALE of JOHN STARK 

How He Led a Few Raw Troops to Victory against the Veteran 
British and the Wily Red Men 


B T was a grave moment in our War 
for Independence. The struggle had 
gone on for two years, and no sign 
of an end was in sight. The Americans had 
won many a fight, but they wxtc penniless 
and outnumbered, and it looked as if in the 
north they might be facing disaster. ITcn 
the news came that the great English general, 
Burgoyne, was coming down from C^anada 
with a powerful army and a large force of 
fearsome Indians to guide and help hi.s vet- 
eran soldiers. Things looked dark. If 
Burgoyne won, he would cut the northern 


colonies in two, and the end of the war 
would be all too near and the end of any 
hoj)e of indejiendeiKC 

Something h.id to be done at once. The 
legislature* of Xew Ilamjishire, eager to de- 
fend tire state, ordered out two brigades of 
its militia. In charge of one of these they 
put John Stark (172S 1822), about whose 
heroism we are now going to tell a little stor^ . 

lie had bwn a lighter before. At the age 
of twenty-four he had been captured by the 
Indians and had had a good chance to learn 
their ways. At the opening of the Revolu- 
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lion he had become an ofilrer in the American 
army, but had resigned l>ecausc he thought 
that inferior men were placed over him. 
Indeed, he took command of the brigade 
now only on the understanding that it was 
to remain in the militia of New Hampshire 
and not to be a part of the main American 
army. 

When he had marched his little force as 
far as Jiennington, Vermont, Stark learned 
that Burgoyne had sent out a large band of 
Indian scouts to pick up information and to 
|)repare the way for some six hunclred men 
that he meant to send out on a foraging 
e\|)edition in the region. At once Stark 
sent out two hundred of his men to meet the 
Indians. A little later he found out that 
these were being closely followed by the six 
hundred trained Britisli soldiers, who were 
j)lanning to march on Bennington at once. 

In a few' hours, with all the troops he 
could muster, Stark set out to meet the 
enemy. On tije way he met the men he 
had .sent ahead the day before, retreating 
in disorder with the British right at their 
lurls. d'hen Stark rallic'd all his men and 
made nxidy for a fight. The British also 
paused to get themselves in order, and for 
two days the forces wailed, with only an 
occasional skirmish. But Stark’s men made 
the enemy feel c*ven the skirmishes. I'he 
Indians started to dc*sert the British; they 
said the w'oods were too full of Yankees. 

At last, on the morning of August lO, 1777, 
Stark made a famous speech to his men. 


“There are the redcoats,” he .said; “we mu.st 
beat them to-day, or to-night Molly Stark 
.sleeps a widow'.” 

Tlieii the military skill of Stark came into 
play, aided by the bravery of the men he 
had in.spired. J)ividing his troops into three 
parties, he sent one to attack the enemy on 
the right rc*ar, another to i)ress against the 
left rear, and the third jxirty to plunge uj)on 
the foe in front. The j)Ian w'orked. The 
Indians in the rear w'ere routed while the 
British in the front were fighting des}>erately 
to hold their ground, .\fter two hours they 
were all forccnl to llee, leaving their guns and 
baggage bc'hind to the .\mericans. 

But the struggle was not en'er yet, for 
hardl\' had the first force of the British lied 
when the niwvs came that another forc*e of 
men was coming u^) to their relief, and was 
now only two milt's away. ()nc<* more Stark 
had to rally his weary soldiers and fill them 
w’ith the will to win or die. In another 
battle they then put the enemy to flight. 

So it was that the fearless Jolm Stark and 
his raw soldicTS defeatc*d a force of the trained 
British army and retardi'd the southw'ard 
march of the army of Burgoyne. But for 
his actions the Americans might not have 
had time to get a force ready to meet 
Burgoyne and compel him to surrender at 
Saratoga - the battle that w'as the turning 
l^oinl of the war. \ncl we are glad to know 
that Stark now' rejoined the army of America, 
in which he was given all the honors he 
«leserved. 


TRAPPING the FEARSOME APACHES 

This Will Tell How George Crook Beat a Band of Ferocious 
Red Men at Their Own Game 


S ms is one of the adventures of an 
Indian fighter who is well known as a 
.soldier and also as a peacemaker. It 
is General George Crook, who gained some 
honor in the Civil War and then gave about 
twenty-live years of his life to keeping the 
Indians of the western frontier in control. 

During all those years our government 
had a hard problem with the more ferocious 
Indians in many parts of the western plains 
and mountains. Our farmers and herders 


and miners were going out all over the land, 
while r.iilwa>s were being jiushed through 
the valle\s and the mountains. Kvery where 
the Indian was a danger, and sometimes no 
amount of kindly treatment — or of shc^t and 
shell w'ould serve to keej^ him friendly. 
There was many a murder, many a massacre, 
and many a pitched battle. 

Crook (1 828-1 Sgo) was chosen to serve 
against the Indians because he was a good sed- 
<lier. but also because he knew' the Indians and 
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Phulu li> the Nutiuiial Muneiiin 


The Apaches were famous wamors in the old days, 
and when General Crook set out to capture a whole 
campful of them he knew he was moving against Uie 

their ways. And he always insisted on their 
having a fair deal from the white men — 
which certainly they were not always get- 
ting. For this reason the savages learned 
trust him as well as to fear him. 

One of his most interesting adventures 
was with the Chiricahua Indians, a band of 
the fearsome Apaches who lived along the 
Mexican border. These fellows would sw’oop 
down on a w^hite settlement when they had 
a chance, but would llee away into the* 
Mexican mountains whenev’er a force of 
troops got too near to them There w’as no 
ordinary w^ay to catch them, and (Took tie- 
cided on the bold stroke of going up into the 
mountains after them, lie meant to find 
out their camp when the braves were away. 
With a small troop of wdiite soldiers and 
some tw’o hundred friendly Indians armed 
with rilles, he set out wdth a guide. 

I'he Me.xicans, who knew' those Indians, 
thought that Crook must have gone out of 
his mind. A man must be insane to go after 
the Apaches with such a little handful of 
soldiers, and with two hundred braves who 
would probably turn on the whites anti mur- 
der them all as soon as they reached the 
mountains. But Crook knew his Indians, 
and he had reason to trust these. 


fiercest savages in America. Doubtless he had seen 
and heard such a wild war dance as this, by which 
the braves roused themselves to battle fury. 

Two hundred miles up in the mountains, 
past the deep can\ons and the steep preci- 
pices, Crook and his men found the hostile 
camp. They captured the w^omen and chil- 
dren, together with the five l)raves w^ho had 
})cen left behind to guard the camj). 7'hen 
they settled dowm to w.iit for •the warriors 
lo come back 

When the braves returned, a little later, 
they could hardly believe their eyes Here 
w'crc Crook and his men holding their strong- 
hold, wdiere no white man had (‘ver been 
expected to a|)[>earl Hut Oook cpiietly sent 
out a messenger to Stiy that he w^ould not 
harm them if they surrendered, but would 
kill every one of them if they did not. The 
Indians knew him, and that he meant every 
w^ord he said. There was no sane thing to 
do but to give up. 

Then came the long march back. With 
more tlian six hundred ferocious Indians, a 
third of them armed, Crook and his small 
troop trudged back over the mountain passes 
to the Indian reservation. The savages 
might have fallen upon the whites at any 
minute, as they had done so many times 
before. But they did not do it. They knew 
the courage, the honesty, and the fairness of 
George Crook. 
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I'tifiio t)> CjIiuh 1 aUn Ifihuriiiif ( ci 

“Mad Anthony*’ Wayne won his nickname at the another battle of the American Revolution this dashing 
storming of Stony Point an exploit so daring that it officer lived up to his reputation for reckless courage, 
seemed mad even when it succeeded. But in many The picture shows him in action, urging on his men. 

The FAMOUS SURPRISE of STONY POINT 

How Mad Anthony Wayne Stole Up on the British at 
Night and Took Away Their Stronghold 


T WAS in tho nii(UiU' of Jul\, 1770. 
'I he Hritish holding ihdr strong 
fort iit Slon\ Toint, nn the Hudson 
River, under the jirotection of their great 
guns, their ramparts and their i)reast\\ork.s 
manned with infantry. The very nature of 
the place would have made almost anyone 
think it could never be stormed. Jutting 
out into the river, the fort was surrounded 
6 n three sides by the water, while on the 
other side its rocky hill was protected by a 
marsh which could be crossed at only a single 
jioint. There were six hundred men to fire 
on any troops who appeared at that one 
place. 

In spite of all that, Washington had decided 
to storm Stony Point, and he thought he 
knew the man to put in charge of the perilous 


attempt It was Anthony Wayne (1745 
i7(;()), daring hero of the Re\olution and 
before it And Wa\ne was glad to start 
la\ini; his plans for taking the tort. 

lie decided to attack at midnight, just 
when the British w’ould be least expecting 
trouble. Marching his troops for fourteen 
miles over the rough, hilly country toward 
the fort, he j^auseci at eight o’clock a little 
less than two miles from the place. At half 
past eleven he began a stealthy march to 
the stronghold. 

In the cap of each of his men was a piece 
of white paper, by which they all might 
know' one another in the dark. Under pain 
of death no man w'as to fire a gun. They 
would have no chance against the British 
guns from the fort; they w'cre to take the 
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place at the point of the bayonet. In two 
parties they went forward, one a detachment 
of a hundred men and the other of a hundred 
and fifty. In advance of each party went a 
score of picked soldiers who were told to 
lake the breastworks that jnotected the half- 
way point to tlie fort. 

AU went well until they were nearly at 
their goal. Thi‘n came a volley from the top 
of the hill, and the American.s knew that the 
enemy were aroused. 11 ul they pre.ssed on. 
Rushing up the hill with bayonets fixed, 
they soon gained the summit and began to 
run the enemy through. In their surprise 
at the suddenness of the attack the British 
surrendered at ot\ce; and in about the time 
we arc taking to tell the story, the British 
flag came down and the American went 
aloft in its place. 


It was the bravest thing that happened in 
all tlie War for Inde|)endence. But in the 
meanwhile (leneral Wayne had met misfor- 
tune. A Briti.sh b.dl had hit him, and he 
had fallen. In the belief that he was wounded 
to the death, h<' still urged his men to take 
him along to the fort. But in a little while 
he found that his wound was not .serious, 
and he was able soon to enter the fort his 
gallant men had taken. 

d'he exploit was so startling that its hero 
was at once called “Mad .\nthony” Wayne. 
Tie was far from mad, though he was v<Ty 
full of daring; and that ciualily carried liim 
on through the rest of the Revolution and 
through his other f)ublic .services, down to 
the time when he died after a victory over 
the Indians by which he did a great ileal to 
o])en up the Northwest to the white race. 


DO YOU KNOW the TALE of MOLLY PITCHER? 

Here Is the Thrillitiil Story of One of the Bravest Ileroines 

in Our Revolution 


S OLLY Pitcher” i.s the name we w 
member her by, but it was not her 
real name at all. It was a nickname 
won by a brave deed like “.Stonewall” 
Jackson or “Mad” .Anthony Wayne. Her, 
real name was Mary Hays. . 

Mary Hays had the love of freedom in 
her very blood, and when her young husband 
marched away to fight tlie British and help 
w’in American independence, her only regret 
was that she was not a man so she could be 
a soldier too. Was it not stupid just to slay 
home and worry when you might be out 
shouldering a gun by your husband’s side 
for the cause you loved as mui'h as he did? 
Yet all through that terril)le winter w'hen 
the army was at Valley Forge, John Hays 
had shouldered the gun, and Mary, w ho had 
been staying w'ith her y)a rents, in New jersey, 
just to be near him, had not even been able 
to see and encourage him. Now the armies 
were swee|)ing acro.ss New Jersey again, and 
Molly found her husband at Monmouth 
(m6n'muth) on the very eve of battle. 

The next day, June 2 S, I77<S, was the 


hottest da\ an\l)od\' i oni erned loiild re- 
member Such .1 <Liy for a pilih(‘d battlel 
'Fhe soldiers stri|)pc‘d to the w;ubt and fought 
like m<id nien Besidi‘s those who were 
killed or hurt by thi‘ enemy, man .ifter m.ui 
fell Liinting from hc*al and exhaustion 

Here was Molly Ha^'^’s chance to j)ro\e 
she was brace as any soldier. So instead of 
running off to safety, she stayed right with 
the men, eniouraging them, caring as b(*st 
she lould for the woiindc‘d. .\nd best of all, 
she brought cool water to the weary, thirsty 
fighters. She iiad snatched a cannoneer’s 
bucket from a gun carriage, and all clay she* 
went back and forth, fetching waiter from a 
neighboring brook. 

Now' a cannoneer’s bucket is not exactly 
a j)itcher, but you may be sure the water 
tastc'd just as good as if it had come from a 
])itcher of gold. Before long everybody’ was 
calling the gallant llaxen-haired Mary by the 
allcTtionate nickname of “Molly Pitcher.” 

.So that is how' she got her name. But the 
battle w'as not over yci for Molly. 

John Hays was a gunner’s helper, and, 
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naturally enough, Molly had been keej)ing 
her eye on the cannon he served. Late in 
Llie afternoon, when every cannon shr)t 
counted for viclory, a ball struck John's 
battery. 'Phe gunner was killed and John 
himself was serioiislv wounded. In an in- 


stant Aloll^ was at waBCjastciTBrTwi * j 
his side. 

lie was not dead, 6 
thank Ciod for that ! ‘ ‘ 

but there was no 
one to fir(‘ the gun. 

Molly took charg(‘ | 
without more ado. 

She ordered some 
soldiers to carry her 
husband t<» lh(‘ re ir, 
and she h(*rs(di 
step})ed 11]) to the 
cannon an 1 set to 
work to iill the plat es 
of both the gunner 
and John. She n red 
that Ciinnon all the ^w^ll i i KauouSfivKr 

rest of the afternoon. Not for nothing had Molly 

iw. Fort Lowther explained gii 

Ihfori tlu \Nai sht nothing had she wished ev 

h.id been a biide in she could be a soldier! H< 
. , , . , , V , midst of battle, when every s 

( arli^le, r(‘nns\ 1- 

\ania, near I^oit Lowther in the Cumberland 
frontier country, aiul she had not forgotten 
what the soldiers had taught her about 
guns. Now, in the great crisis, she used 
that knowledge to good ])urpose. 

\e\t morning (ieneral Wasliingloii ordered 
tlie woman wlio h.id ser\ed as rannon<*er to 
be brought to heaihjuarlers. Ikirefoot and 
W'earing a soldier’s tattered coat, Mary ILi\s 


made her way into the j»resencc of the stern 
commander. What was he going to say to 
her? Would he be angry? Of course she 
r(‘ally had no business ordering soldiers about 
aiifl firing cannon. Would he forliid her to 
visit her w’ounrlefl husband lying in a neighbor- 
* •• ,v* - *ri. , ing farmhouse, and 


. ’1. ' , send her back to her 

frontier home into 
' the Ijargain? Any- 
way she was not 

afraid! 

liut General 
Washington was not 
angry. Instearl, he 
jiraised her patriot- 
ism and her lira very. 
Then, in the pres- 

ence of all his otTicers 
and troops, he made 
her a soldier of the 
Revolutionary army 
and gave her the 
I'litdo lo \ Mil ill 1 KaiiouSf ivt<r ftiiik of sorgeaiit. 

Not for nothing had Molly listened while the soldiers of The soldiers raised a 
Fort Lowther explained guns to her long ago not for \ii f.»r 

nothing had she wished ever since the war started that cnecr. lor 

she could be a soldier! Here she is firing a gun in the Mary, she must have 

midst of battle, when every shot is needed to bring victory. VCTV proud and 

:hcr in the Cumberland happy. Had she not always wanted to be 
she had not forgotten a .soldier? 

ad taught her about Mary Hays slaved wdth her husband 
great crisis, she used through all the rest of the W'ar, and then they 
0(1 ])urp()se. returned to their home in ('arlisle. After hei 

r.d Wasliingloii ordered death the town raised a monument to her a.. 
ser\ed as cannoneer to one of its mnst distinguished citizens. t)n the 
uarler.s. Barefoot and b.itlletield of .vloiimoulh is another monument 
tered coat, Mary ILi\s .set u]> in meiiu)r\ of brave ‘'Molly ritcher." 
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A WILD PIG or a WILD INDIAN? 


Here Are a Few Stories about Israel Putnam, the Hero 
Who Was in Command at Bunker Hill 


0 \’F.RY strange thing was gt>ing on gn>an from the bushes, and the next moment 
every night around a certain semtry the sentry was [)ouneing upon what seemed 
po»t at Fort TkH)nden)ga, in the time to be a bear. It was a bearskin with a dead 
of the French and Inilian War. Kvery night Indian insule it. 

the .sentry at that post would vanish, without The man who took that post and fired 
a sound. ^Morning after morning he was the shot was no other than Israel Putnam 

gone, anil no trace was left to tell what had (171S 1700), hero of many brave e.xploits at 

Ijeromc of him. the time of the Amerii an Revolution. Few 

The caj)tain was in dismay. lie gave Americans have been more daring than he, 
orders that if the sentry on that post heard and fewer have had more narrow escapes, 
any sort of noise he W hen Put man was 01 1\ 

goes there?" three Miioiis wolf into its 

times, and that if there ''' »‘>‘^lsy den, where he 

was no answer he Ii.'’ the 

should fire his musket ^ j|^ 

at the j)Iare where the <lra)L(K(Ml it out hy 

to "jir Wmis 

and no musket was ever ^purreil on his 

morning the sentry jWBkmQ^ enemies to the brink o)' 

would be gone. And a stony clifT. d'hen he 

after v\hile no man 

wanted to take that , dared to follow; and the 

post at night. Phot«h> ^uu^^l Lduc.t.on ^rrMce I^ritish wlio stopped at 

Or at least only one No one would have thought that mortal man could the lo[) of the el iff were 

TTi'in Tiir vck * horse down that sheer cliff, but Putnam did ... Inc 

man. lor tncrc v.d^ it— and saved his life by his daring, as he did many astonismd at his 

one awkward fellow', another time. On this day the pursuing enemy were mad daring that thev 
a . . « 1: I astonished to see the mad rebel dash over the r . . i. . \ 

untrained as a soiider edge of the cliff that they forgot even to fire at h im . e\'cn forgot to shoot at 

but expert in the ways him. 

of the redskins, who came forward to ask if It was bravery like this that made Putnam 
he might not try it for a night. The captain a great popular hero in the Revolution. I'he 
w'as ghul to find him. And he gave him the British kiu-vv so well what he was worth that 
same orders that he had given the others. they offered him a commission in their owai 
That night there was not a sound till just army. But Putnam loved his country, and 
after midnight. Then there came the noise when he heard the news of the fighting at 
of a wild hog moving through the bushes Lexington and Concoril, he left the plough 
and munching acorns. For a moment the he was follow'ing in the field and made haste 
sentry listened intently. All at once he cried to the scene of action. He was in command 
out “Who goes there?” — three times, and at at Bunker Hill, and had a part in many 
the same instant he fired. There was a other battles. 
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It was bravery like this that made Putnam 
a great popular hero in the Revolution. I'he 
British knevv so well what he was w’orth that 
they offered him a commission in their ow n 
army. But Putnam loved his country, and 
when he heard the news of the fighting at 
Lexington and Concoril, he left the plough 
he was following in the field and made haste 
to the scene of action. He was in command 
at Bunker Hill, and had a part in many 
other battles. 
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ETHAN ALLEN 


WHO WERE the GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS? 

Here Is the Tate of Their Chief Adventure, and of Their 
Bold Leader, Ethan Allen 


HIS is the famous story of tlic way .i 
big 'S'ankee farmer look Korl 'Ficon- 
deroga out of the hands of the lirilish 
soon after the American colonies began their 
war for freedom. 'I'he liero of the story is 
Kthan Allen. 

Ethan Allen had alwjiys been a strong 
man and a strange one. When he told people 
that in an earlier life on eartli he had roamccl 
around the forests in the shajie of a while 
horse, they only shook 
their heads and smiled. 

Hut Allen seems really 
to have believed the 
tale. Wlien he tt)ld 
those s.ime pei pL d.at 
he was starting out to 
do some <leed for hi( h 
nobody else had enougli 
strength and courage, 
the\ di<l not ah\a\s 
smile. They waited for 
nevs s. 

The man had been 
one of the founders of 
what is now’ the state 
of Vermont. With 
some other hardy sjiir- 
its from Connecticut, 
he had settled in the 
(ireen Mountains, 
clearing the land of its 
fore.sts and making it 
into farms and homes. 

'The whole region was also claimed In the 
colony of New York at the time, and there 
was a great deal of trouble as to who should 
own it. When the governor of Nenv ^'ork 
threatened to drive out Allen and his neigh- 
bors, Allen helped to organize the famous 
fighting troop of “Green Mountain Boys’" 
and was one of their leaders in the protection 
of their new homes. For the next few' years 
the Green Mountain Boys had to be ready 
with their muskets and their forest lore. 


'l'h<*n fame the w’ar with England, and 
the n(‘cd for even greater bravery and cun- 
ning. At once iMlen set out on the adventure 
for which he is .still famous. He was going 
to surprise and take Fort Ticonderoga, on 
I^ake Champlain, to capture its officers and 
men, and to seize its ammunition and sup- 
plies for the .American aiiny. To that end 
he called uj) a band of the fighters he knew 
so well, and set out through the mountains 
on w’hat looked like a 
hare-brained s( heme. 

When his little hand 
of men reached the 
lake, tliey rowed across 
it under cover of the 
darkness. Then they 
met w’ith a country l.ul 
who had agreed to show 
them the Ix'st way to 
tlu* fort. They stole up 
on the fort just before 
daybreak, and lost no 
time in starting their 
w ork. 

Xo one w'as expect- 
ing an attack, and there 
was only one sleepy 
sentry on guard. He 
was instantly captured 
and lied up. Then 
Allen ranged his troop 
in order on the very 
j^arade ground of the 
foil. \t a signal they all gave a rousing 
cheer, and at that moment .Mien himself 
plunged into the bedroom of the sleeping 
Briti.sh commander. As soon as the man 
oix^ned his eyes, Allen ordered him to sur- 
render. “By whose authority?” cried out 
the startled captain. “In the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress!” answered the Green Mountain Boy; 
and the words have boon famous in .Ameri- 
can his! or v ever since. 




**Surrender in the name of the great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress!*’ cried Ethan Allen as he 
burst into the bedroom of the astonished British 
commander at Ticonderoga. Allen, who has been 
called **the Robin Hood of Vermont,” had many 
adventures from youth to old age, but no other 
quite so famous as this. 
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NATHAN HALE 



This young man, who stands with such quif^t dignity 
before his judges, is Nathan Hale, one of the best- 
loved heroes of the American Revolution. He had 
volunteered for the dangerous service of spying out 
the plans of the British, and now he has been taken 


and the papers found in his boots. Standing here be- 
fore General Howe, the British commander, he knows 
very well that he can expect no sentence but the 
shameful death of a spy. But he does not waver. 
And with his last breath he will speak of his country. 


ONLY ONE LIFE for MY COUNTRY 

Here Is the Heroic Story of Nathan Hale, the 
Famous Patriot 


OXI^Y regret that T havi- l)Ul olio lilc 
U) lose for \u\ iountiN.” It was onl\ 
a boy \n1io is said to ha\e uUercil 
lliesf words one autumn morning to llie men 
who were aliout to pul a ro])e «iround his 
neck and to the knot of curious people who 
had come out to see his end. Hut the woids 
haYe come down ihrouf^h all ihe \ears since 
to keep his memory preen. 

That lu^y was Nathan Hale. A very lov- 
able lad, he had been born at Coventry, 
Connecticut, in I75(). He had prown ui> 
into a han<l.some, lively youth, nearly si\ 
feet tall, with brown liair and blue eyes, 
loving every sort of outdoor game, as kindly 
as he was brave and as studious as he was 
athletic. It is said that he could })lace his 
hand on a fence as high as his head and vault 
ligiitly over it, and that he could jump easily 
out of one barrel into another. He was the 
leader of his classes in all their subjects and 
the idol of all his schoolmates. 

His Puritan parents wanted him to be a 


pre.ii her, and ^ent him to Wale to study for 
the mini^tr\. Hut after pra<luatinp with 
high honors, he fell better lit ted for a school 
than for a lIium ’n. and for a time he was a 
teacher in a sci’ool at East Iladdam in his 
native state. Soon he was olTered a better 
place at New Lonilon, and a Tine career 
seenu‘cl to be opening before him. 

Then the ihirtc^en colonies w'ent to war. 
When the news of Lexington and C'oncord 
camt‘ to New I omlon, there was grc'at ex- 
citement, and a town mi^eting was called. 
One of the jiassionate speakers at the meeting 
was Nathan Hale. 

“Let us march immediately/’ he cried, 
“anil never lay down our arms until we have 
gained our independence!" 

A man who spoke those words had to 
make off for the ]>atriol army at once, or he 
would surely go to the gallows. Hale starteil 
straight for Massachusetts, with the New 
London troops, and before long he was the 
captain of a company. 




NATHAN HALE 


A daring soul, he was also a lK)rn leader of 
men — the idol of his troops as he had been 
of his classmates. I'here are many stories 
of his bravery in the first months of the war. 
He is said to have offered his own salary to 
some of his soldiers when their time of service 
was over and they wanted to go home. He 
is also said to have helped in capturing a 
British ship, full of provisions, right under 
the nose of a man-of-war, and to have 


arrangement for a boat to meet him when 
he should come back on a certain day- 
September 20, 1776. In the plain brown 
dress of a school-teacher of his dtay he set 
out on his search. The British took him 
for just what he seemed to be, and they 
all liked him. So it was easy for him to 
find out all he w^anted to know, and to 
make his sketches of their plans and posi- 
tions. Then he made his w ay back through 


brought the boat in with her ^his fine statue of Nathan ^hoir camps to ilie point where 
precious food for the hungry Hale stands in City Hall the boat Wa'is to call for him. 
Continental soldiers. But we heroic*MCTi- in- 


Park in New York, to remind 
the people of a heroic sacri- 


know' very little of his actual Ac® y®®^® formation in Latin on thin paper. 


story up to the time when wt‘ 
find him with the army in Xcw' 
York at the moment when the 
British were overrunning Long 
Island. 

One day his commander called 
the troops together and asked for 
a man to go over into the enemy 
camps and get all their plans. I'hc 
fate of the army might depend on 
this man, and he must be brave 
and alert, wdth plenty of quick w it 
Of course he would be a spy, and 
no honorable man really likes to be 
a spy. But Nathan Hale stepjied 
out at once. He would go. 

All of his friend.s, officers of his 
owm army, tried to keej) him back. 
It might mean death, they .sai<l, 
though that W'as little. It would 
mean disgrace — it was not an^fl 
honorable kind of service. Hut ^ 
Hale had his answer: “Every I 
kind of service necessary to the I 
public good becomes honoraljle I 
by being necessary.” I 

Crossing over Long Island I 
Sound, he left behind him an I 






L>tALC: 


and had hidden it in the soles of 
hi^ sIuH'.s. 'Fhc whole venture hafi 
been pretty ea.sy, and fully succes.sful ; 
and now he w’as nearly .safe among his 
friends again. He strolled into a tav 
ern and dropf)ed into conversation 
with some of the British soldiers who 
were idling in the pl.ice. At the last 
moment a man spied him who knew 
him and sli])p(‘d silent 1\ out of the 
tavern to gi\e the alarm. Before 
main moments liad passed Hale saw 
the guns of si\ British marines pointed 
at his heart. 

1 he\ look him on a ^British ship 
and searched him When then feuind 
the j)a])er.s in his shoes, they sent him 
straight to Cieneral Howe in New 
^^)rk, and put him under guard 
Howe onlered him to be hanged 
^ the ne\l (la\. 

As the ro[)e w^as thrown over the 
I tree, the oJTicer in charge asked 
Hale if he had any final confession 
to make. And then came the 
words, “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my 
, country.” 
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COMMODORE PERRY 



i I 

The “Laurence,” Perry’s flagship, lay in rums, and if 
he uas to go on directing the battle, there uas only 
one thing to do The Commodore must get over to 
the nearest ship, the “Niagira ” So he bade his 
sailors lower the only boat left, and he set out, with 
his little brother, in the face of the enemy’s fire When 


they started, Perry was standing up m the boat, as he 
IS pictured here, but soon the men pulled him down 
Even so, it seems like a miracle that he could have 
passed through that storm of fire alive. But pass 
through it he did, and the battle was won. He had 
met the enemy and they were his. 


The HERO of the NAVY 

The Brilliant Deed of Oliver Perry Made His Name 
Famous for Many a Century 


1 IIWI TiK t tbi t lu ni\ uulihiN lu 
ours llusi au llu 1 inious \\orfK 
lb It wtic sciil out after i batik m 
iSi^ l)\ i \oun^j; ollittr ^^bo bas i‘\ei siiuc 
Ihlu llu f.uoritc* biro in tlu* bistor\ ot tbo 
Xnuritan Navv. He ^\ab Oliver Ila/anl 
Ter r> . 

lVrr> was born in J^hode Island in 178*; 
Ills father was a tajitain in tlu naw and 
b«id seen serviie in tbi Rivolution \t the 
early age of fouitiin tbe bov followed in bis 
father's steps by bieorning a midshipman on 
a man-of-war. He bad had some exciting 
tihics, for he had fought in our vViir against 
tbe Barbary pirates^ and just before the 
War of 1812 he had been patrolling the 
\merican coast on the watch foi Biitish 
merchantmen 


Soon it 111 llu war broke out he asked to 
be Sint to mett tbe British lleet on Lake 
1 rie llu re wire no \merican ships there, 
and the British seemed to have nothing to 
fi ir in tint quarter But all through the 
winter Penv pushed the work of building an 
\mincan tint on the lake, and he accom 
plislud the miracle bv getting all the men 
and all the materials that coulil not be cut 
down in the forest, thiough the pathless 
woods from the Vtlantic seaboard In tlu 
spring his nine little ships were ready Ihev 
were more than the British had, but the 
British vessels were more heavily armed 
aiul then the Biitish had the name of never 
being beaten on the water 

Piirv skilled into the tight, and found a 
worthv foe 1 or a long time the deudly lire 





JOHN PAUL JONES 



i'hntu kiy the Artist l)u\ul C. luthgow 

Before Perry could do anythiag toward winning Lake none there. In this picture he is receiving two shios 
Erie, he had to build or gather a fleet, for there was sent from the city of Cleveland. 

poured from ship to ship, and the in a simi)le rowboat, iindiT a liail of 

decks were cluttered with the dead ^^ritish, and manag(‘«l 

and dying. Perry had gone into , reach Ium unhurt The figln 
the battle in the tlagship which 
he named the “Lawrence,’* 
n memory of the brave 
commander w’hosc last words 
had been, ‘‘Don’t give up the 
.ship,” and those \er\ words 
W'cre flying on the banner 
that floated from Perry's 
mast. That vessel saw the 
V ^)rst of the light, for she was 
nearest to the enenn , and the 
other ves.sels couM not come up 
to her aid for some time because lie did notli\(‘l()ngtoenjovlii'* 

the wdnd had died down. But even ^ fame. Si\ \ears after his exploit 

wdien the “Lawrence” was rid- Here is Commodore he was taken with xellow fv'Xu** 
died with holes and ready to sink, ^V^wavV.^^'whose^^eat "hile on ser\ ite in the Wist Indies 
Perry had no i<lca of surrender. hero he is. :ind he died there on \ugusi 2^, 

I’inally a brec/e came up and al- iSk; Hut his name siill remains 

lowed another American shij), the “Xiagaja,” one that Anieriians luxe to remember, an<l 
to draw' near. Perrv set out lor the “Niagara” In’s famt* i'> secure for man\ generations 



went on. With the new forces 
that had come up, the Hi it 
isli wcic‘ soon overwhelnu‘(l, 
and tlieie was nothing lell 
for lliem but suireiidt^r. \ 
little later I\n\ sent the 
lamou.s message to the 
genei al m c onuna nd uii 
theslion*, anil as somi as tin 
news could get aiimnd the 
tounlr\, he was the heio ol 
the war. 


The FATHER of OUR NAVY 

John Paul Jones Is the Most Famous Name in the Whole Story 

of Our Wars upon the Sea 


OHN PAUL JONES used to say that 
he and the American flag were twins. 
That w'as because the Continental 
Congress had given him command of his 
ship, the “Ranger,” and had adopted the 
Stars and Stri])es at the same time. 

The colors that he hoisted on the “Ranger’* 
on the Fourth of July in 1777 were put 


logcthc'r at a quilting party. The girls at 
Portsmouth, in .\cwv Hampshire, where the 
.shi]) was built, had cut up their best dresses 
to make a flag for their gallant young cap- 
tain. Surely they must have looked on 
him as a very romantic figure, for tliere were 
already many brave stories in the air abouv 
his adventures. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES 


As a hoy in a Scottish I’lshiri^ \ illaj^c, \vh(Te 
he had been born in 1747, John Paul had 
!)cggcd his father to let him f(o lo sea. He 
had to help his pco[)le ]jecaus(‘ they w(Te 
very poor. When he was only ten he could 
Imndlc the fishing yawls with such skill as 
to amaze the villagers; and w'lien he was 


'fhe young (•aj)tain loved danger, and all 
the more if he had the odds against him. 
He hiid fought the raging sea, he had fought 
yellow fever, he had fought mutinies among 
his crewv. On the high seas he ruled like a 
monarch, (‘ven when he had to kill a sailor 
who was trying to overthrow' his rule. When 


tw'clve he was a])- 
prenticed to a .sliij)- 
masler and sail(‘d 
away to Virginia 
He had an older 
brother living with 
a wcaltliN planlei 
on th(‘ banks of tiu* 
Ra])pahanno( k, and 
bet wecMi his trips he 
used to visit his 
brother on the plan 
tation So he grew 
lo love the new 
( oiintr \ 

111 seived on sew 
eral meic h.ini shi|)s 
4 ind rose to the rank 
oi male When the 
tr.ide with laigkind 
w.is dull, his ship 
would (.irr\ .slaNcs 
trom tile lo.ist ol 
\li ica to the Amei 1 
can colonies 'Phiis 
he gaiiu‘(l a great 
exfierience of the 
sea, and the reputa- 
tion of a brav'c and 



I Hull I > liii Ku,iiHi C « 


he was not at sea, 
he loved to hunt 
ancl fish in Virginia 
Hut now the m lit- 
terings of war were 
being heard, and 
John Paul Jones 
was far from deaf to 
them. “When the 
colonies need me, 
I'll be ready,” were 
the w'ords he said to 
Washington. 

He did not have 
long to wait. As 
soon as the war be- 
gan, he w'as made a 
senior lieutenant 
On the “Alfred," 
Jlagship of a tinv 
lleet, he set out to 
plunder British 
ship[)ing. Stories of 
his exploits soon be- 
gan to spread 
through the colo- 
nics. He knew the 
sea so W'ell and 
handleil his shiji so 


stern officer. He 
made a good deal of 
money in his trad- 
ing, and then went 


“I have not yet begun to fight!” This was the bold answer 
which John Paul Jones called out through the thick smoke 
to the British commander who had asked if he wished to 
surrender. Then he lashed his boat to the boat of the 
enemy, and the fight was won hand-to-hand. 


home to Scotland for a visit lo his familv I'licse he despoilcsl of 


sklllfullv that in less 
than seven weeks he 
had captured six- 
U'cn British x'cssels. 
their military stores. 


On this v’oyage yellow feviT broke out winch the colonists could turn to gocxl use 

among the otlicers and crew. 'Fhe captain .\nd soon t\)ngress made him captain of one 

and the mate died, and so did all but fiv’C of the shij)s he had captured, 
of the crew. There was no cme left on board And now v\e may come back to the 


who knew how^ to sail a ship cxcc*pl the 
young pa.ssenger. So John Paul took com- 
mand, and in spite c^f terrific storms he 
brought the vessel safely into port. I'hc 
owmers gave him ten per cent of the cargo he 
had saved and made him captain of a fine 
new shij>. ife was still barely twenty-one. 


“Ranger” and the first time the Stars and 
Stripes ever flew ewer an American ship. 
Uiuler the colors that the girls of Portsmouth 
hail given him, the brave captain siiiled oft’ 
to France with the news that Cicneral Bur- 
goyne had been defeated at Saratc^ga. From 
France he sallied forth into British waters, 
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to prey upon the shii)s of ihe enemy and to 
haniss the towns along the coasts he knew 
so well. He became a terror to the land 
that had so long ruled the sea. After several 
raids along the coast, he captured the 
British sloop of war “Drake," though she 
was of larger size than his own vessel, rheii 
he took his own crippled 
“Ranger” into a French 

All along he fought 
against many trials. Xo 
money came from Congress 
to pay his men, and he often «||^ ^ 

had to pay them out of his . 

own pocket. One delay fol- 
lowed another. I'he new ^ 

ship he was to have did not 
appear. But after maii\ 
months of waiting, Ben- 
jamin Franklin finally found 
an old French merchant \es- 
sel for him. Jones fitted her A 

out and named her the “Bon- y 

homme Richard” (bdX' 
nom') in honor of Franklin, 


the “Serapis.” A fire had broken out on 
both ships, and a heavy pall of .‘•moke hid the 
fighters. In the chaos and confusion the 
Briti.sh caj)tairi thought the “Richard” was 
surrendering, and cried out through the night : 

“Have you struck?” 

“I have not yet begun to fight!” rang out 
the answer of John Paul 
Jones though there were 
Bll lt)ur feet of water in his 

liold. Then he linked his 
sinking ship to the “Seia- 
])i.s” and the men fought 
jJK Jf hand It) hand, d here wa-i 

no (juarter asked or gi\en 

^ For oxer three hours the 

des|)erati‘ battle went on in 
the moonlight, while the 
X'ery |)risoni'rs on the 
“kit hard" heljK‘d to 
^ ^ her })iinij)s to kt‘e]> from 

■ drowning 

. I \Vht*n it was all t)xer, John 

^ I Paul Jones h.ul won Flis 

own boat sank the next 
morning, with the tlag of the 
„ ^ ]\>rtsni()iith girls still ll\ ing, 

*aiil Jones a pirate and lit* had to make tor 


’ ho was famous for his ^ ^ ^ ]\>rtsm()iith girls still ll\ ing, 

11-1 11 ti M This IS the face cf a gallant seaman. The , , , , , i ‘- 

Poor Richard s Almanac. English called John Paul Jones a pirate and h(‘ had to make tor 

From hs mast lieu the same >r»hips‘‘ 2 nd“?aS ‘‘'l"'>re<l 

nag that had tloated over the colonists whose cause he had cham- ‘SiTajUs \nd now he w.ls 
the old “linger.” l-^ro ..f the .laN . ('on 


.VIong with sex’eral small 
French shii)s, the “Bon Homme Richard” set 
out in Sej)tembLT, 1778, on what proved to be 
her captain’s greatest voyage. Near the 
British coast she met a fleet of British mer- 
chantmen protected by two great men-of- 
war. At sunset one of the most famous sea 
fights in history began. 'Phe ships that were 
supposed to help the “Richarfl” were of 
very little aid. Several of them deserted, 
and one of them even fired on lier in error. 
The British merchantmen scuttled axvay. 
As the moon rose, the fight had narrowed 
down to a duel between the “Bon Homme 
Richard” and the great British warship 
“Serapis” (sc-ra'pis). 

It was a terrific battle. Several of the 
guns had burst on the “Richard,” killing 
many of her crew, and she was full of holes 
torn in her side by the cannon balls from 


gross gcixi* him a gold medal, 
and he was heaped witli other lionors 

He was to see no more fighting in this 
war, although he spent mu(h time in Pans 
trying to arrange to haxe the "Serajiis*' re 
fitted. But in 1781 Catherine the (ireat ol 
Russia asked him to tome and put n<*w hie 
into her navy. He won sexeral victories for 
her, but other iK*o|)le were alwa>s taking the 
credit for them, and finally Jones went .sadly 
back to Paris. 

So John Paul Jones fought for Russia, too, 
but nexTr with so good a heart or such 
success as lie had brought to his adopted 
country of America. He was only forty- 
five when he died in Paris, in i7()2. About 
a century later his grateful country brought 
his body back, U) rest in the Naval Academy 
at Am\apolis, which he had urged Congress 
to found. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 



At the hundredth anniversary of Jefferson’s death. ghosts of those long-dead patriots, but modem men 
troops paraded one rtore at Monticello, as is shown dressed in uniforms like those Jefferson used to know 
in our picture. Ut couise we could not call back the so well, and marched in pageant here on his estate. 

BECAUSE “ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL” 

That Was the Profound Faith Which Made Thomas Jefferson 
One of the Tivo Main Moulders of America as 
We Know It to This Day 


kOHAUl.V n('» Ollier man has had 
(juite so much to do with (lie way 
Americans have I hou, L,d it and the 
ideals they have had for their country as 
d'homas JiJTerson. Wasliington nuore tlian 
any otlier won independence for the nation, 
hut it was JelTerson and I lamilton who fought 
out hetween them wliat the new nation was 
to ]je like. And the ideas of JtdTerson, whicli 
he himself so ])erfectly expressed in tlie Dec- 
laration of Independence, are more distinctly 
American-' that is, more dilTerent from Kuro- 
peaii ideas- than tliose of Hamilton. 

Although Jed'erson came of an aristocratic 
Virginia family, he was born in the Blue 
Ridge region, which in 174^^ was still frontier 
Wilderness. So it w'as natural enough that, 
growing up on a farm in the midst of that 
sim|)le, democratic frontier life, he should 
become a great believer in the common 
people, es{)ecially in those wdio cultivate 


their own little farms. ^Vt at the s;ime time 
he had all the avlvintages of the finest aristo- 
cratic education. He learned not only to 
ride and to love his garden, but to j)lay the 
\iolin, to read and study everything from 
geograjdiy to religion, to l)e, in short, a 
gentleman of culture and a philosojiher. 
What could lie a better combination for the 
greatest .American apostle of democracy? 

JelTerson grew u]) into a tall, lank young 
man, six feet two, large-boned and sinewy, 
with gray eyes and s;indy hair. He was frank 
and full of life, and as he grew older his 
charming personality made him sevm more 
handsome than he was. But he ne\'er learned 
to speak well in public; he was just a little 
awkward, and, besides, he earh' detaded that 
j)eople do not say what they mean in the 
excitement of eloctuence and debate. He 
ahvays preferred to talk things over quietly 
with a friend or tw'o, or, better yet, to put 
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down whiit he thought in carefull\ chosen 
\Nords written out in the quiet of his lil^rary. 
It was by quiet talk and brilliant writing 
that he brought many people to his way of 
thinking. 

Yet, after he had been graduated from 
William and Mar>' College, JelTcrson worked 
for a time at the law, and did not 
do badly at it, either. Then 
he found his true place, in 
public life, by entering the 
Virginia legislature. 

Plere, in s])ite of not 
making speeches, he 
soon made the 
others realize that 
he was there. And it 
was not long before 
he was elected to the 
First Continental 
Congress, in 1775. 

Meanwhile he had 
written a pamphlet 
called “A Summary 
\’iew' of the Rights 
of America,’’ in 
w ’ ich he put the case for 
the colonies in their 
quarrel wdth England so 
brilliantly that the little es 
say had a great deal to do 
with bringing on the Revolution. . 



that Jefferson devoted the whole of his life. 

Jefferson w'as asked lo stay on in CVmgress, 
but he felt that there was even more impor-' 
lant w'ork to be ckme at home in Virginia 
Virginia, now become a state instead of a 
colony, was making a new^ constitution and 
passing new laws, and Jefferson saw a chance 
to put into j)ractice some of his 
liberal i(leas. Some of them 
WTre too far ahead of the time 
to be adopted, but others 
w'ere adopted and helped 
to make this constitution 
and s(‘t of laws 
among the most 
‘‘modern” in the 
country. 'Fhe law 
assuring freedom of 
cons( ienc(‘ " that no 
on(‘ should be for- 
bidden to belie \ e 
what he chose 01 bi* 
f*)iced to giv(* mone\ 
to a iliiirch estab- 
lished by the state 
Wiis th(‘ very lust 
law' of its kind in the 
woild, though some <»J 
the u)lonK‘s had pracficetl 
this loler.iiu** bt'fore. Jeffer- 
son’s theoi\ th,it (wery child 
^ „ . shou]<l be (‘(kuated free ]jy the 


y ^11 1 r This is Thomas Sully*s por- ^ ,, , . - 

It may nave been because of trait of Jefferson a 6 ne slate was still tof) democratic for 

this pamphlet that he was chosen picture of a noble face. Virginia, but as wa* all know, it 


by the Continental Congress in 177b to 
write the Declaration of Independence. 
The great Declaration is really based on 
the argument in the “Summary View.” 
And w'ho but Jefferson could have j)ut into 
such golden phrases the high ideal of de- 
mocracy and justice to which the new 
nation was to be dedicated.*' “When in 
the course of human events — ” we like to 
say over the fine, familiar words, until we 
come to the kernel of it all: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: — I'hat all men arc 
created equal; that they are endowc'd by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. . . .” This is one of 
the most famous documents in all his- 
tory. And it was to the ideal it expresses 


has since been juit into j)ractice all over the 
land. 

During the darkest days of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Jefferson was governor of \’ir- 
ginia. Th(*n he w’as in Congress again, and 
here he had a chance to strike another blow 
for freedom. Although he himself had slaves, 
it was ev'er his wish to si't* slavery done awa> 
with. As w'e know, he did not have much 
.success at tin's; but it was he more than anv- 
one else wdio brtiughl it about that all the 
vast lands of the Northwest Territory should 
be without slaves. 

Jefferson was in France during five excit- 
ing years in French history “-1784 to 1789. 
All this time France was fairly bubbling over 
with talk about justice and democracy and 
the righU* of man. In 1789 the talk was 
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I’ljiilM li> I'lmtijurl llfdiMf 

One by one the delegates to the Continental Congress 
went up and signed their names to that historic docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson's 
name was tucked i.. «ninng those of the other dele- 


gates from Virginia. Yet no one else could have felt 
just as he did about the Declaration. For had he not 
himself written the immortal phrases in which the 
ideals of the new nation were here expressed? 


tunu'd into action, and the ^rcat French 
Revolution had lu'^un. JcITcrson, who was 
first a member of a commission to draft son.e 
commerdal treaties and lh(‘n .\merican min- 
ister, could not of course take any part in 
the Revolution, although he was actuall\ in- 
vited to help in drafting the new constitution. 
fUil he could think aiai talk. If he ]ia<l 
needed ain thing to mak(* liim a better dc*mo- 
crat, he might have found it here*; and it is 
pretty certain that the revolutionary leaders 
listened to his ideas. 

The First Secretary of State 

When JefTer.son got back home, in 178(7, 
he found the new constitution of the United 
States already adopted, and was jiersuaded 
l)y President Washington to become the first 
secretary of state. For the next ten years 
or more he fought for his idea of democracy 
against the more aristocratic notions of 
Hamilton and his foll(»wers. the Federalists. 
Jefferson became the founder of the oj>posing 
party, who were called first Anti-l'ederalists, 
liicn Republicans, then Democrats. Fhe 
Democratic party of to-day traces its history 
back to him. Wc cannot tell all of this story 
here, but you will find it in our story of 
American history during those years. 


Jt*ff(*rst)n was always longing to get bark 
into private life, to settle down at his be- 
loved .Mnnlicello estate, straighten out his 
tangU'd h nances, and >tudy and think in 
peace, lie was interested in many ihingsl 

science, education, agriculture, literature, 
and art, especially arcliilecture. ITis wife, 
who had been ver\ dear to him, had died 
.some y(‘ars before this lime, Init he had his 
daughters, his devoted servants, and sucli a 
host of friends that sometimes as many as 
fifty of them would be .-laying at Monticello 
at once. Such reckless hos] vitality was only 
one of the reasons wiiy lie had to In.* saved 
from bankru])tcy, in Ids later years, by a 
public subscri]>tion, and still died so poor 
that his furniture had l(.> ]yc sold for debt. 
Vet much as he loved Monticello aiul was 
needed there, ni>lhing seemed c|uile so im- 
portant to him as the service of his country 
and Ids drixim of libert)’, and these .sehUmi 
allowed him to stay kuig at home. Sliortly 
after he had at last persuaded President 
Washington to let him resign from the cabi- 
net, he was elected vice president. Fhen in 
1801 he bei'ame the third jMCsident of the 
United Stales. 

'Fhat was a great day for democracy. Fit- 
tingly, the inauguration took jjlace at the 
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1 1 f t I \ III) Ku n I < 

Jefferson is revered for many achievements, but for 
none more than for the writing of the Declaration of 

new CiipiUil, Washington, still h ilf a wilder- 
ness I he new president did not ridt to the 
Capitol in a toath and tour IiU a lord, but 
walked quictK, dressed in a j)lam dark suit 
of clothes- or, according to another stor\, 
he rode a horse, and hitdied it to i post while 
h went to take the oath as preside nt Manv 
other storu's are told of his democratic w i\s 

But the most imjioilant things he did dur 
mg his first term had to do with opening up 
new lands in the West He daringh pur 
chased all the \ast lands tlun i<ille<l Louisi 
ana from 1 ranee, and he encouraged that 
adventurous trip of Lewis and Clark to the 
mouth of the Oregon River. 

Jefferson was verv po{)ular during his first 
term and was casil} rulectcd But during 
his second term he fell on evil times 1 he 
Napoleonic W^ars were going on in I urope, 
and Jefferson, who was a great lover of peace, 
was determined to keep the Lnited States 
from being drawn into the war on either 
side But both I ranee and Lngland kept 
attacking American commerce, and feeling 
ran high for war — it was, in fact, the begin 
ning of those troubles which finall> did bring 
on the War of 1812 Jefferson tric^cl all sorts 
of peaceful means of settlement, from j>ro 
tests to embargoes, but none of them worked 


Independence, which is here being announced to the 
crowd outside Independence Hall, m Philadelphia 

verv well, ind when his him v is over hi 
had to leave the problem unsolved 

Jefftrson coiilel doublhss luvi bt 1 n ])ri si 
dent a third time loi ht w is gn itlv bi lovi d 
But ht w is tired ind gitting <> 1 ( 1 , md like 
Washington he ihoiiglu it l>ellir lor no oni 
man to be president lor moii thin iighi 
vc^ais it a time So he went home 

Bui not to rest Seholir in<l jdnlosojihi ? 
that he was lu hid ilwivs bei n int(nsel\ 
interested m ediK ilion Now he < 1 ( voted 
his energv ind his t dents to the toimding ol 
the I nive rsilv ol \ iigmi i \s an aiehilee t 
he planned its buildings is a seholii ind i 
democrat he chose Us lieiiltv ind outlined 
the courses it w is to te le h So nuie h did 
he cherish this work of his old ige that h« 
wreUe for himself this t|)Hi|)h Here lies 
Thomas Jefferson, author ol the Deekiration 
of \meri( in Indepcndciuc , of the statute ol 
Virginia tor rt^ligious ficedom, father of the 
Univcrsil} of Virginii 

It was m 1826 that his sorrowing friends 
fejund a monument for this epitaph He 
dic'd on the nation’s birthda\, Jul> 4, within 
a few hours of his old friend and political 
opponent, John Adams \ new generation 
of leaders was alreadv carrying on the 
mingled ideas of them both 
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Resides being a great statesman, Alexander Hamilton gay \iith povi^dered wigs and billowy skirts, shows a 

was the type of man who is brilliant in conversation reception given to the bride and groom after Hamilton’s 

and moves easily in courtly society. This picture, so marriage to the daughter of General Schuyler. 


A MAKER of the LAND WE LOVE 

Two Men above All Others, Hamilton and Jefferson, Shaped the 
Ideas That Rule America to This Day. Here Is the 
Story of the Brilliant Hamilton 


IT) \ou CM r slop to ihiiik of all the 
(litTeient kinds of buildcis ihcro ate 
in the world-^ Ot coin sc there aie 
the men \tho build with liruk and stone and 
steel. These \\c see all about us, pullinj; up 
building's of one kind or anothei useless or 
useful, beaulilul or uf'h \et there is an- 
other kind of builder who is not so easily 
seen, but is even more important 'lhat is 
the builder in ideas. Sometimes the ideas 
outHst the brick and steel. 

Such a builder in ideas was Alexander 
Hamilton Probably no other man, unless 
it may be Thomas Jefferson, has more to do 
with the way Americans think to-day and 


with the wa\ llu\ run their government 
1 \tn when Hamilton was a bo\ , ideas 
fasciiLited him He Ecrow up in the West 
Indies, whcie he was born in 17^7 The 
father’s busmens failed, and after that tlie 
molhei and son ne\er saw mikh of the 
father When the mother died ^T7()'^), little 
Alexander was left ])iactKall\ an orphan 
Insteac^ of going to school he had to work 
in a store l>ut nothing could stop him Irom 
reading everx thing in sight, and all his rela- 
tives marveled at this child who thought and 
acted like a man At fourteen he could be 
left in complete charge of the big store while 
the owner went on a long trip. But running 
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a store was not what he really wan toil to tie 
do- -he wanted to have a chance to work va 
with his ideas. Finally his aunts sent him ha 
to college in New York. If they had not ch; 
l>een so generous, the story of the lirst years coi 
of the United States of America would have tio 
been a good deal different. in 

For young Hamilton entcre<l King’s Col- lit! 
lege, now Columl)ia 
University, just when } 
the quarrel between the 
American colonies and 
Imgland was becoming 
most intense. On street 
corners, at the brilliant 
social affairs for which 
even in those days New 
York was noted, on the 
college campus — wher- 
ever people gathered to- 
gether — the talk was of 
the stamp tax or I he 
Boston ^lassacre or the 
(juestion of possible in- 
dependence. Hamilton rhntol,> Muspuh. <if .Vrt 


tion to win military glory. But he was so 
valuable at a desk that, whatever he might 
have done as a general, he never got the 
chance to <lo it. He did organize an artillery 
company at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was one of the best-drilled 
in the army, and his soldiers called him “the 
little lum.” But he had not been long in 
, Washington’s army be- 
; fore he ;vas made an aide 
to the Commander in 
Chief. That meant that 
his greatest service was 
to be in managing the 
bii.siness of the war-- the 
letters and dispatches 
and reports to Congress 
and a multitude of other 
things of the same kind. 
It was really much like 
being a sort of secretary 
of war. He could s[)eak 
1* rench like a native too, 
having learned it as a 
child in the Indies, and 


was voung ami ardent. This is Alexander Hamilton, a builder in ideas, this was a great hell) in 
a 1 naturally to..k fire “"y- .lealine with the Fr.-n.h 


at the talk of liberty. But, true to his 
habit, he thought the thing all through 
before he decide<l to throw in his lot with 
the colonies. Then, having made up his 
mind, he started writing pamphlets explain- 
ing his view’s. He signed all his pamphlets 
and articles, as most j)eople <lid at that time, 
with assumed names. How suij)rised the 
people would have Ijeen if they had known 
that these strong arguments had been written 
by a boy not yet twent y I 

Hamilton’s Great Gift 

This ability to put in writing exactly what 
he thought and to do it h^rcefully stood 
Hamilton in good stead all his days as we 
shall see. He could get the best of almost 
anyone in argument. Years later Aaron 
Burr, who hated him bitterly, stood in terror 
of this gift of reasoning in print. “The man 
is lost who puts himself on paper with Ham- 
ilton,” he said. 

Sometimes Hamilton had to use his pen 
tor a weapon when he would much rather 
have used his sword. He had a great ambi- 


laaicu lu uur uwii uay. i •• .1 i' i 

dealing w’lth the rriauli 
allies. lie bicame Washington’s Irusletl 
adviser an<l ai»i. 

Ha mil ion’s slight body must have suffered 
.a great deal during those years of grinding 
hard.shi[). But there was gaiety at head- 
quarters, too. Hamilton was always bril- 
liant in eon versa! ion, and between him and 
Lafayette and other gay young oflicers, din- 
ner could be made a delightful time whether 
there was much to eat or not. On one of 
the delicate missions on which Washington 
sent his young aide, Hamilton w'cnt to Al- 
bany tf) confer wath (ieneral Philip Schuyler, 
and then* met the general’s daughter Eliza- 
beth, W’hom he later married. 

Hamilton had a quick and imperious tem- 
per, and it was hard for him to w’ork under 
anyone else. He was always seeing liow he 
thought things ought to be done, and he 
could not helj) trying to do them in his own 
way, whether it was quite his business or 
not. Before the war was over, he had left 
Washington’s staff because of some little 
quarrel. Yet Washington always resj^eclcd 
his ability. At Yorktown, the last important 





Perhaps there has never been a more famous duel than 
the one pictured here, between Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr. Hamilton fired into the air, but Burr shot to 

battle of the war, he l(*t ILimiltdii lead the 
attack. 

'J’ho war over, Hamilton set about mallei - 
ing the study of the law. He <lid it in only 
li\e months. Almo^'t immediatel\ he became 
one of the b<*st la\sveis in \c*\\ ^^)rk — his 
inlluenee in local aff.iirs growing .so great 
that his enemies bitterly called the city 
llaniiltonapolis. 

The Fight for the Constitution 

But Hamilton’s inllueiue w.is to go far 
beyond New ^’ork Cit_\ . No one was more 
concerned than he at the confusion and lack 
of unity in the new’ nation just .if ter the war 
He had a vision of a strong single government 
to take the place of the thirteen iju.ureling 
states. rerliai)s it was easier for him to 
iii.agine such a thing because he was not a 
native of any of the jealous thirteen. “With- 
out government,” he saiil, “theie is no 
liberty.” 

'I'hc charm of his personality and the vigor 


kill So Hamilton died, at forty-seven —at the hands 
of a puzzling, brilliant enemy about whom historians 
have never been able to make up their minds. 

of his ])en both did good service to the cause 
of the new’ loiistitution which should bring 
a stronger union. He persuaded New York 
State to ask lor a constitutional convention. 
Jn the coiuention he worked hanl for a strong 
central government. Afterward, in a dra- 
matic battle of words, he argued his own 
.slate into accepting the new’ federal consti- 
tution Most important of all, he planned 
and, with Madi.son, wrote a series of brilliant 
arguments for the ci institution. The^e ]iapers 
were calleil “ The Federalist”; and it is quite 
j>ossil)le that if they hatl not been w ritten the 
constitution would never have been adopted. 

The Father of Our Treasury 

Then, when it had been voted and Wash- 
ington had become the tirst president, Hamil- 
ton was called by his old chief to be the 
first— and greatest- -sec retar\ of the treas- 
ury. Here was a mighty chance to build 
with ideas'. And Hamilton built so firml\ 
that much of his structure still stands. 
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The foundation of Hamilton’s system was 
the belief that the central government should 
be strong and rich, and should have the sup- 
port of the strongest and richest citizens. 
So he insisted that the new government 
should pay its own debts and also all the 
debts of the separate states. He set up a 
federal bank. He made money stable and 
sound. He encouraged industry and manu- 
facture. All through his years of office he 
worked like a very demon to lay the founda- 
tions for the strong government he believed 
in. His honesty and good faith were such 
that Talleyrand, a visiting French statesman, 
once s:iid of him, “1 have seen om of the 
wonders of the world — a man who has made 
a nation rich while laboring all night to j)rt)- 
vide his own family with bread.” 

Two Battling Giants 

But there were people just as honest anti 
at least one of them just as gifted who diti 
not agree at all with Hamilton's ideas. Chief 
of these was Thomas Jefferson, who was also 
in Washington’s cabinet. For years these 
two faced each other on almost ever}' issue, 
1 .e battling giants. Jefferson thought that 
Hamilton took too much power from the 
states in strengthening the federal govern- 
ment, and that he was too favorable to the 
richer classes. Hamilton certainly did not 
believe in the rule of the common people, 
but, as he put it, in that of “the rich and 
well-born.” They were the ones, for the 
most part, who supj)orted his way of gov- 
erning. 

These principles marie him favor England 
instead of France during the time of the 
French Revolution, when all America was 
aflame with excitement and on the brink of 
war, first with one of these countries and 
then with the other. When it looked as 
though there vrould be war with France, in 
1798, Hamilton dreamed once more of mili- 
tary glory, and was actually chosen to be 
second in command of the army, ranking 
next to Washington. He was angry when 
President Adams made peace. He disagreed 
with Adams, anyway, as violently as he did 


with Jeffer-son, although both of them were 
leaders of the Ferleralist party. 

For Hamilton could not stay out of the 
fight, even after he left the cabinet in 1795 - 
when he was forced to resign because not 
even working all night could keep him from 
getting j>oor on government pay. He even 
managed President Adams’s cabinet from 
r^ew York. When Adams found out about 
it, their quarrel became .so violent that it 
split the Federalist party in two. 

It was a meaner enemy than Jefferson or 
Adams, however, who finally brought Hamil- 
ton’s brilliant career to an end. Aaron Burr 
was Hamilton’s chief rival in New York 
State. He was a giddy and ungovernable 
person, and Hamilton distrusted him. S(> 
when it came to a tie between him and 
Jefferson for the jiresidencv, Hamilton threw 
his inlluence in fa\or of Jefferson. '1 hen 
when Burr ran for governor of New ^'oIk in 
TcSo4, Hamilton campaigned against him and 
caused his defeat . Burr lieard gossip of w hat 
Hamilton had .said about him, and in his 
petty anger challenged Hamilton to a duv’ 

The Tragic Death of a Great Man 

Xow Hamilton was too modern to a[>|)ro\c 
of dueling. Yet w'hal could lir do.'' If he 
refused, he felt that his infiiience in public 
affairs wouhl Ix' gone, and his family <lis- 
graced in tiu* mistaken eyes of his friends. 
When his eldest son, Philip, had faced a 
similar dilemma a few' yt‘ars before, Hamilton 
had advised him to fire into the air. ]*hilip 
had refused U) fire at all, and w'as killed. 
With this sorrow' heavy on his heart, Hamil- 
ton arranged his affairs and WTote a tender 
farewell to his wife, who knew' nothing of the 
coming tragedy. 

So on July ii, 1804, at Weehawken, across 
the Hudson from the lovely country home 
of the Hamiltons, the tragic folly was played 
out. Hamilton fired into the air. JUit Burr 
shot straight, and his enemy fell. The sun- 
light still lay golden on the cliffs and the 
river; and Burr lived on, to flee into c.xile 
and later to be tried as a traitor. But Hamil- 
ton’s work was over. 
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“OLD HICKORY” 

ils You Read the Story of Andrew Jackson, the Soldier Who 
Became Our Seventh President, You Will See Why 
He Got That Name 


HERE hardly any hetler way to 
see how mudi ihe rniled States has 
changed in the i)ast hundred years 
than to read the story of Andrew Jackson, 
the popular hero who was elecle<l as its 
seventh president. 'Fhe first six jiresidents, 
in spite of all the new ideas with which they 
hel|)ed to start our pjovcrnincnl, may be 
said in general to have been scholars and 
gentlemen of the “old school.” Jackson 
was decidedly a newer kind of man, and he 
makes us almost want to say that he was 
the first modern American in the presidency. 
And yet so great has been the* change in the 
land since his day that it w't)uld be a little 
hard to think of such a man as president 
now. We may have better presidents or 
worse ones, but at least we have rather 
different ones. 

Born in South Carolina in 1767, Andrew 
Jackson was a little less than ten years old 
w'hen our war broke out with the mother 
country. But young as he w'as, he managed 


to have a little j)arl in the war. His father 
was already dead, and his mother had 
several times had to llee from her home to 
escaj>e the British soldiers. At the age of 
thirteen, with hardh any schooling, Andrew 
joined a band of troops and \>"as almost 
immediately caj>lured by the British. As a 
prisoner he had a hard life. He was wounded 
for refusing to black the bocHs of a certain 
ollicer, and his brother received a gash from 
which he la lei died. When he was set free 
he found that his mother had died while 
caring for the w’ounded soldiers. 

It was a rough and brutal childhood, and 
it left Jackson wdth some rough and brutal 
ways. But if it gave him a hatred of the 
British, it gave him a love of lighting, and 
he was to gain his first real distinction, a 
little later, as a soldier. 

Though he had ver\" little education and 
hardly any lcn*e for it, Jackson wanted to 
get ahead; and in the new country, now set 
free, he thought his best chance was to be- 
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come a la\v\"er. After studying law for two 
years, he w'as made prosecuting attorney 
for the large western district of North 
Carolina w'hich was soon to become the state 
of Tennessee. There were fairly few white 
men in the region at the time, to dispute its 
owmership with the fn- 


with the tWTnt>-l'i\e hundred men he was 
sure he could enlist. The government made 
him a major general of militia and sent him 
to tight the Creek Indians. Jn seven months 
he had subdued the Indians and had become 
a gcneial in the national army. After some 
ser\i(e in IMorida, 


dians, but more were 
coming all the while, 
and by 1706 the terri- 
tory was read} to be- 
come a new state in the 
Cnion. Jackson helped 
to draw' up its consti- 
tution, and was then 
sent from it tci the 
House of Represc‘nta- 
tives, and for a short 
period to the Senate. 

Then he returned to 
Tennessee and led a 
varied life as law\er, 
planter, shopkeeper, 
and judge of the su- 
preme court of the 
stete. He was often in 



where he kej)t on show- 
ing his skill in handling 
his unrulv trooi)S with 
a ruthless will, he was 
sent to meet an e\- 
[)ected attack of the 
Biitishat New Orleans. 

Iheie the lirilish 
met such a master of 
lighting as lhe\ had 
not seen on the lanrl 
dm mg the war. 'lhe\ 
sailed u[^ the Missis- 
sippi to linrl J.K kson’s 
men behind a stiong 
di tense ol mud and 
cotton bali‘s. When 
the battle was o\cr 
about two thousand ol 


ti able. W’ith a rugged 
heart of gold under his 
homespun clothes, he 
united a good deal of 
ignorance with a great 
deal of vigor. W^ith his 
rough manners and the 
cue of his hair tied up 
in an c^clskin, he made 
a queer figure, cither 
m Tennessee or in 



J It •(< I V I )< troll I'ul C u 

This is Andrew Jackson, who brought the sj int of 
the frontier to Washington. While he was in the 
White House, Jackson’s determined will earned him 
another nickname to add to **01d Hickory”; the 
cartoonists called him ”King Andrew.” 


tin Ibilish had lallen, 
and ol the sharp- 
shootcis bcdiind the 
( o! ton halt's onl\ se\en 
were killed and six 
wounded It is tiue 
that the biilli.iiit \ic- 
tor\ was useless, and 
the men all died for 
nothing; for the pe.ice 
h.id been signed in 


Washington. And he had a terrible temper 
that led him into many a quarrel. In tho.se 
days on the frontier something was likely to 
happen when a man got into a quarrel, csj)e- 
cially if the man was Andrew Jackson. So 
Jackson fought two duels, killing one of his 
men and getting a bad wound himself, and 
had another shooting affair in which he was 


Luiojie two weeks befoit* the bill tie began, 
though nc'ither side could know it. Hut the 
victory made Jackson the hero of the nation, 
and started him sliaight on the load to the 
presidency. He had won his nickname of 
“Old Hickory,’^ and he knew* he was headed 
for Washington. 

In 1824 he rec'eivcd the largest vote of 


wounded again. Ihis was the man who was 
going to be one of our presidents, and one of 
the greater ones. 

At least he was a fighter, and at the age 
of forty-five he had a chance to grow famous 
for it — when war with England came again 
in 1812. At once he offered his .services 


any candidate, but no candidate had a 
majority of the elec toral votes, and according 
to the constitution the House of Repre- 
sentatives had to choose the president. It 
elected John Quincy Adams; and wc may 
imagine the rage of a man like Jackson to 
see a man chosen president who had re- 
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roivod fewer voles from th<* j)ef»i)]e than lie 
had himself. Four years lal<*r there wfis no 
sort of quest win. Jackson was the hero of 
the ]X‘oi)le, and they saw to it that he went 
to Washinj^ton. 

'J'here was a j^ood deal of fear when he 
came there, and a rather wild lime. He was 
no such ‘^gentleman” as the si\ men who 
had servTd Ix'fore him. They had come from 
the best families of the land, and he had 
come out of the backwoods. What was 
going to happen with a jiresident who had 
such a violent lenijier that years before he 
had been almo.st afraid ojien his mouth 
in Congress for fear that he would lly into 
an uncontrollable rage an<l makt* a .‘^jiec taclt‘ 
of himself.'' 

One of Our Most Popular Presidents 

Vet in spite of all the criliiism that he 
met. Jackson managed to b(‘(ome one of 
the nio^^t pojiid'*’’ ori'sidcMils \\r (‘v<'r had 
It has indeed been said that he was tlu* only 
jirc'idtaU we ever had who was more popular 
at the end of his (‘ighl years than at the 
beginning. .\n<] that means a great tleal. 
It means, for cme thing, that he was an 
honest man. It means that, willi whatever 
faults he may have show'ii, he <li«l far more 
things that the ]H‘ople thought right than 
things that they thought wrong, but above 
all it m<*ans that Andrtwv Jackson, in spite 
of his uncouth ways, had c om<* to lie the kind 
of man that America had grown to lo\e and 
honor the straight forw'ard, hard-hitting 
man of energy who des]>ised silken diplomacy 
and called a spade a spade. 

Of course he made his errors as a states- 
man. lie could not get along with his 
cabinet because he was too headstrong; so 
he organi/ecl his famous “kitchen cabinet” 
of a few^ men who gave him ad\ice. It was 
])lentifully ridiculed, lie went much too 
far with the “sjioils system,” turning out of 
oflicc the government servants of the other 
party to make [daces for the men of his own 


side. He hated and distrusted some of the 
greatest men in the gc'vernment, often for 
ver\' y>oor reasons, and confided in some of 
the weaker ones. He made mistakes in 
financial ])olicy w'hich brought on a panic, 
just as he was leaving offa e, and a long jieriori 
of poor liusiness. It is only fair to put down 
these things. 

An Issue That Ended in War 

But he also did many wise things, and 
always in th(‘ most courageou-^ \.'ay. In the 
new country no one was quite sure just how' 
much right the separate states had as against 
the national government, and South Carolina 
liegan to try defying the tariff laws of Con- 
gress. Her action was the famous one of 
“nullification”; and with a strong hand 
Jackson jirovisionally settled the question 
which was finally t«) be settled by the Civil 
War the ejuestion of the right of any state 
to dis])Ute the law of the national govern- 
mem. 'fhal was one of his great deeds. 

A Man for the Masses 

He st(M)d against a national bank in the 
Unite<l States, like the Bank of Kngland 
and the Bank of France in the lands they 
rejiresent. On this point opinion is still 
divided as to his wisdom. And in general 
he stooil for the rights of the jilain man, or 
of the masses, as against the interc'sts of the 
w’ealthy and of “big businiss.” He paid off 
the national del)l, refu‘-ed to spend the 
people’s money on any kind of pomp or 
display, and so reduced taxes to a low point. 
For favoring the “mas.■^es" as against the 
“interests” he has remaincMl, with Jefferson, 
a hero with all that large [M^rtion of our 
voters w'ho believe that this is the main 
permanent problem of our political life. 

And lie left us an ideal of the “strenuous 
life” which wc have seen in many a famous 
American since -an ideal tliat we have come 
ti^ think rather [)eculiarly American. He 
died in 1^45. 




SAM HOUSTON 


When Sam Houston went off to fight in the 
War of 1812 his mother gave him a plain gold 
ring which he always wore thereafter. In> 
side it was engraved a single word : Honor. 
She gave him that word for his motto to 
guide him through the defeats and triumphs, 
the joys and bitter pain that fell to his lot. 

She gave him, also, a musket. **Take this 
musket,** she said. **and never disgrace it, 
for remember, I had rather all my sons should 
fill one honorable grave than that one of them 
should turn his back to save his life. Go, 
and remember, toe, that while the door of 
my cabin is open to brave men. it is eternally 
shut against cowards.*’ 

When, fifty years later, the great man lay 
dead his wife took the ring from his finger 
and showed to his children, gathered near 
the bedside, that single word that had been 
the keynote of their father*s life. 

I'lioto crHirte«y rToiiHton Chambor of 

Sam Houston was cast in heroic mold. The photograph we have 
reproduced above shows well his noble bearing, his strong and 
kindly nature, his power to charm and to command. With al- 
most no education he spoke and wrote well, for he loved to read. 

His ideals were largely formed by Pope’s translation of the 
*’Iliad*’- his favorite book, read and reread throughout his 
youth. It was the book he was reading when two of his brothers 
came to try to “rescue” him from his early life with the Indians. 

“I prefer measuring deer tracks to tape,” was his reply to them. 



BRAVE and GIFTED HERO 
of the LONE STAR STATE 


Sam Houston: the Man Who Led Texans to Victory 
in Their War for Independence and Then as 
President Guided Their New Nation 


HEX the lii^t ( entury was still new ami 
the Tnitefl Stales was still a very 
ynunj' enuntry elinging tf) the eastern 
seaboarfl, the youthful widow of Maif)r Hous- 
ton (hus'lLin) [licked uj) her lirood of six hoys 
and three girls and moved from their home 
near Lexington, Virginia to the wilds of I'en- 
nessce. Life was hard anywhere in those 
days, btit on the frontier she owned land - 
land which her big-boned sons could farm. 
I'hey would find plenty of sjiace tf) make 
of themselves what tiicy woulfl. 'i'hey picked 
out a site near Maryville, not far from the 
'Fennessee River, and there they built their 
cabin anfl set about (dearing the land. 


It must all have st‘emed a sj)lendid ad\en- 
tiire to Sam, iIkmi a bo\ of about fourteiMi. 
'Fhe rivers were full of fish, the woods were 
lull of game, and just across the river was 
Indian land, where the (’herokees roamed at 
will. He was big and restless and .self-reliant 
-as any frontier boy was likely to be and 
he had little heart for gro\N ing corn or hauling 
timber. Oci asionally he went to school for a 
few weeks, and at sixteen he tried working in 
the village store. Hut romance and adven- 
ture lay across the big river and it was there 
that he s|)ent most of the three years that 
followed the flay he ran away from home at 
the age ('f fifteen. 
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SAM HOUSTON 


The Chcrokccs liked the size and spirit of 
this dark, gray-eyed youth who had so coolly 
crossed the border and settled himself in their 
midst. It was not long before Sam was the 
darling of the tribe. 'Fhey taught him their 
language until he knew it as his own. 'I'he 
secrets of the woodlands he learned from their 
braves. From their chiefs who s[)oke at the 
touncil fire he learned the dignity and poise 
that made liim a commander of men. From 
the hard Indian life he learned the courage 
and endurance that stood him in good stead 
through the stormy years that followed. 

Hero in the War of 1812 

Sam’s father had fought in the Revolution, 
and it was hardly likely that a strapping 
\outh like Sam should fail to hear the call of 
the fife and drum wIkmi the W'arof 1812 broke 
out. Me enlisted in 181 and though he was 
only twenty he had been born on March 
2nd, he • ' h'ul a (ornmi'^sion under 

.\n<lr(‘w Jatkson. Ov(*r riv(*r and mountain 
and d<*ej) into dark forests he went to hunt 
out the Oeeks, who h<id joined forces with 
the Ib'ili^h. 'fhe war left the young soldier 
burdened with debts and pestered by a 
wound whith never got really well. Hut it 
also brought him the friendshij) of .\ndrew 
Jacksdu, one of the greatest men of his day. 

It was Jackson who guidi'd Sam to the 
study of law in 1818, and it was *‘()ld llick- 
orv” who helped him, within a year, to the 
])ost of district attorney for the \ash\ille 
District, 'flu* prac tice of law was .1 passion- 
ate business in tho.se da\s. Sam lIousif)n 
had a rough and ready eloquence that w*)n 
his frontier listeners. With fiery tongue and 
rac'v sf)eech he pic'adetl his causes with the 
ardor of a jireacher. f rom district attornc'v 
he was catapultc'd upward until in 1S2:; he 
was elected to ("ongress and in 1827 was 
electc'd governor of 'rennessee. .All this time 
he was working hard to build the the young 
party that Jackson was leading. 

A Man the Frontier Loved 

So wonder the frontier loved this forceful 
young man. He was now thirty-five, mature 
and resourceful. He carried his six feet, two 
inches with the grace of an Indian. Ilis thick 
shock of hair was brushed straight back from 


his forehead. Handsome, charming, and 
vastly successful, he seemed to be rushing 
head-on for the White House. Soc iety feted 
him, scheming mothers sought him for their 
daughters, but Houston was still a bjichelor. 
For a man with pre.sidential ambitions this 
was a real disadvantage. 

It was with a great deal of pleasure, there- 
foie, that his friends learned, early in i82(;, 
that their governor was about to be married 
to Fli/a Allen, the eighteen-year-old daughter 
of a wealthy family in Ciallatin, 1'ennessee. 
FJi/a was a little cold and silent perhaps, but 
she was ])osst‘ssed of an excjuisite blond 
beauty, her father was infiiiential, and all in 
all it seemed an ideal match. 

'Fhe couple had been married only a short 
time when the jieojile of 'rennes.sec were 
stunned by the news that their governor had 
resigned. He gave no exjdanation, but the 
word spread fast that his young bride had 
left him at the end of tw’o months, Ciossif) 
was tosstcl from tongue to tongue. I'he 
world sjiec ulated frc*ely as to the cause of her 
llight. Hut the pair kej)t their own counsel 
and to this day we know absolutely nothing 
about what broke up the marriage. 

Hut wc do know' that Houston now sank to 
the lowest depth‘s of despair. He tied frcjin 
'Fennessee and once more sought refuge 
among his old friends the Indians. On the 
Verdigris River near Fort (iibson. in what 
is now Oklahoma, he set uj^ an Indian trading 
post called the W igwam and gave himself up 
to the wild loose life of that wild lawless land. 

Defender of the Indians 

F.ven there, in tlie midst of his bitterness, 
his t. dents found him out. He had hardly 
arrivc*(l when he was obliged to set about 
preventing a serious war betwc'en the Chero- 
kees who were living round about and the 
Pawnee Indians. The Cherokees formally 
made him a member of their tribe, and to any 
Indian in need of help who dropped into his 
trading post he bec'ame a faithful friend. In 
spile of the drunkenness into which he now 
sank and the despair that ruled him he made 
the long hard trip to Washington nearly every 
year to try to get justice for the red man. 

.And it was his interest in the red man 
that finally proved to be his salvation from 
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his misery and degradation. On one of his 
trips to Washington he saw his old friend 
Andrew Jackson, who persuaded him to go 
into Texas (i8^^2) to bring aixnit peace be- 
tween the Cherokees and the savage Coman- 
ches, who were raiding the towns on the 
border. A new future began to unfold for 
him. 

Rebellion Brews in Texas 

He sensed at once the rebellious okhkI that 
was growing in Texas, which of course was 
still a part of Mexico. 'lyrannical Mexican 
laws, framed without any thought of the 
needs of the people, ke])t the colonists chaf- 
ing. 'Fhe next year Houston went to a con- 
vention in Texas and ynted to send Stephen 
Austin to Mexico to try to get statehood for 
Texas. In 18^5 he finally established himself 
permanently in what was soon to be a sep- 
arate American rejiublic. 

As war between fexas and Mexico loomed 
nearer and nearer Houston was made com- 
mander of the regular army of Fexas under 
the provisional government. Now he fore- 
sightedly made a treaty with the Indians by 
/ay of keeping them quiet. On March 2nd, 
1836 -fittingly enough, on his birthday 
Te.xas declared her independence from Mex- 
ico and established herself as an independent 
republic. A few days later Houston took- 
command of the nation’s little army of 400 
men. 

The Amazing Victory of San Jacinto 

Events now swoojied down upon him. I'he 
glorious defeat of Texan troops at the Battle 
of the Alamo made it necessary that some- 
thing be done at once. He drilled his troojis 
and kept out of the way of Santa .\nna, the 
Mexican general, until he was able to get 
two small cannon. Then he led his men 
to meet the enemy’s 1400 or 1400, and at a 
point where Buffalo Bayou enters the San 
Jacinto River he surf)ri.sed the Mexicans as 
they were encampe<l anrl wiped them out in 
fifteen minutes. Sixteen Texans were killed 
and twenty-five wounded. Nearly the whole 
Mexican force was killed or captured. Hou.s- 
ton was shot through the ankle and Santa 
Anna was taken prisoner. 

After the war the peoj)lc of Texas were con- 


fused and bitter and Houston was away in 
New Orleans to get medical helji for his 
ankle. When he came back they speedily 
turned to him and on September ist, 1846, 
elected him to be president of the 'Fexan Re- 
public- confident that “Old Sam” was the 
only man to clean up the mess. Against 
great opposition he sent his old enemy Santa 
.\nna safely back to Mexico. And a few 
months later he |)ersuaded the goviTiiment 
of the l*nited States l») recogni/.e his new 
nation. 

And now Houston’s storm-tosse<l craft 
seemed to ha\e come into safe liarbor at last. 
In 1S40 he marrierl Margaret I.ea of .\la- 
bama. She was miu h younger than he and 
deeply religious, but in spile oi his long da\s 
of roistering lu' proved to be an admirable 
husband and the marriage was a happ\ one. 
Flies had (fight children. 

President of Texas 

For tise years, though not i onset ut ively, 
Houston was president of I ex. is When she 
was admitt('d to the I'nion he was one 

of the first s(*nators slie sent t(» Washington 
Fhere he battl(‘d to [)res(T\e the I’nion 
through all the fourteen \t‘ars of his sta\ in 
the Senate. But it was a losing fight, and at 
home he was imaging more and more bitter 
ojiposition. Finally he was defeat(‘d there. 
But in h(' was electcal governor of Fexas 

o\er an o])])onenl who had d<*fiMte(l him for 
the olTue only two \ears before. N.iturall\ 
during his years in ('ongress he* ne\er failed 
to plead for his Indian friends. 

When the South sect'ded at last Houston 
refused to take the oath of allegiaiue to the 
C'onfederacv and was deposed (iSbi). But 
he also refused to let Tniiin t roojis re-establish 
his authority. Fo him the I'nion was in- 
divisible, but he was not guing to bring 
bloodsheri to his peoph* by way of proving 
that he was right. 

Now he went to live on his farm at Hunts- 
ville, where he died in iS6^, while his son was 
a w'oundcd prisoner in a .Northern camp. He 
had been offered a generalship in the Mexican 
War and had refused. But to him, perhaps 
more than to any other one man, wa* owe 
that great empire now lying in the south- 
western corner of the L’nited States. 
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IMioto I \ Kisi hifitx 

It is a dramatic story» that of the three statesmen 
whose voices were oftenest heard in the generation 
before the Civil War. There was Webster, from 
Massachusetts, to speak for the North. There was 
Calhoun, from South Carolina, to speak for the South. 
And there was Clay, from Kentucky - a border state — 


to try his best to get North and South together. Time 
after time the nation nearly ran on the rocks, and was 
steered off in the nick of time by some compromise. 
And no one was so good at thinking up compromises as 
Clay, or so eloquent in urging them. In this picture he 
is addressing the Senate on the Compromise of 1850. 


HE “WOULD RATHER BE RIGHT than BE 

PRESIDENT” 


The Famous Words Are Those of Henry Clay, a Great Statesman 

in a Stormy Age 


MAN can plcaM- all llic people some 
of the time, and some of the people 
all the time, but never will he please 
all the peoi)le all the time, 'rhere are two 
main ways in which he may steer his course 
wlien the ])eoi)le are l)itterly divided, and 
both ways may lie altogether honest. He 
may come out boldly for one side and against 
the other, and then he will be beloved by 
half of the ])eople and hated by the other 
half. Or he may do his best to make some 
sou of give-and-take arrangement between 
the tw'o sides, each to give up part of its 
demands and to get the other part, and both 
to be thus satisfied. Any such arrangement 
is a compromise (k6m'pr6-miz), and there 


are a good many men who think it is the 
best w ay to get on in the w’orld. If it works, 
the man may be hailed by both sides. If 
it fails, lie may be left with hardly a friend 
in the worhl. 

Henry Olay was probably the greatest 
man we ever had for compromise. It was 
not that he did not have firm opinions on 
the ve.xing and perilous questions of his 
day, and certainly it was not that he was 
lacking in courage and honesty. Hut he 
saw' no hope for either side to have all its 
owTi way without breaking up the land 
into two countries, and so he w'as verx” 
often offering one compromise or another 
in the effort to keep the two sides working 
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together in peace enough to preserve the 
nation. 

That is the main key to his character ami 
his career, and the main reason for the 
successes and the failures that came to 
him in all the troublous time when he was a 
chief figure in our government. 

Henry Clay was born in Virginia in 1777, 
just as we were fighting for our in- 
dependence. He lost his father 
at the age of four, and was soon 
called on to help his mother. 

So he did not have much 
chance to go to school, 
though he loved his books. 

But at fifteen he became a 
clerk to a judge in court, 1 
and the judge found him so ' 
promising that he saw to it 
that the boy secured a legal 
training. Clay therefore 
became a lawyer in Rich- 
mond when he was twenty, 
and soon afterwards moved out 
to Kentucky, where he rapidly 
grew prosperous in the new land 
to the west. 


In his first years in the House he had a 
great part in bringing on the War of 1812 
with Great Britain, and he was one of the 
men sent to settle on the treaty which ended 
the war. Then he spent nearly all the rest 
of his life in the government, as speaker of 
the House for about ten years, as senator 
for a longer period, and as secretary of state 
under the presidency of John Quincy 
Adams. He was one of the great 
trio of senators in his day— 
Webster, (’’alhoun, and Clay— 
and the most magnetic of the 
three. And of course he 
was a man whi^ sc^jmed 
destined for the presidency. 
But though he ran three 
times he was always de- 
feated. Some of the reason 
for that we shall see a little 
later. 

All through his da\s 
there was a terrible (juestion, 
)r set of f[uestions, before the 
country. It was the cjuestion of 
, . slavery, with all its attendant 


^ Photo l»\ Iira(l> ’ • ,1 , 

to the west. problems, especially the one ol 

He must have known he was man and orator, who won the tariff. ( )\ cr the disj^ute about 
an able man. and very early he ^et^uVd^’hon- slavery and the tarijT the North 

Started to train himself for his estly say, ‘*I would rather be and the South were split in bitter 
career as a statesman. With a president. every \’ear it grew 


magical voice and a great gift of eloquence, 
he would go out into the w'oods and liaranguc 
an imaginary multitude, or into the barn 
and make a i)assionatc address to the horses. 
Such was the training that made him capable 
of working his will upon real multitudes 
when he came upon the scene of political 
action. 

He came very early to the scene. After 
various services to his own state, he w^as sent 
to the United States Senate at the age of 
twenty-nine, to fill an unexpired term. In 
1 81 1 he w'as elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and w'as made the speaker of the 
House on his first day in it— a thing that 
had never happened to a man lieforc and 
has never happened to one since. The office 
of speaker is a very i)owerful one — it is 
c>ften said to be more powerful than that of 
president — and Clay had leaped at once 
into great influence and fame. 


clearer that there was no way to bring them 
together. The real question soon came to 
be whether we were going to be one nation 
or two countries, and that was the ^^ors^ 
problem that our statesmen ever had to fac e. 
No way was ever found to settle it e.xcept 
in the bitterest war w’c ever fought. 

Henry Clay did not live to see the w^ar, 
but he saw^ the danger of it and he did every- 
thing in his power to stave it off. This was 
where his genius for comf)romise came into 
play, and did a great deal to satisfy both 
sides for at least a lime. A strong believer 
in the high tariff which the North wanted, 
Clay was yet willing and able to get his 
followers to give up a good part of their 
demands in order to pacify the enemies of 
the tariff in the South — especially in South 
Carolina, where the hatred of the tariff w’as 
so great that the state was threatening to 
ignore and “nullify” the law of the land. 
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A stronji; foe of shivt'ry, Clay was aljlc and 
willing to steer a middle course between the 
violent men who wanted the blot of slavery 
wii)e(l off our land by any means and at any 
cost, and the other men, like Calhoun, who 
anted the government to exclude from the 
mails any book or newspaper that sj)oke 
out for freeing the slaves. 

'rhe angriest part of the question came 
oxer the admission of the new states that 
\x(Te always coming into the Union. If they 
came in as ‘‘free” states, the Xorth would 
hav^c enough votes to get all its own way in 
the government, and if they came in as 
“slave” states, the South would gain a 
similar advantage. Much as he hated slax'- 
eiy, (May arranged a series of compromises 
oxer this mailer. MMie famous one xvas the 
‘‘Missoni 1 Comj)romise” of i.Sjo, xxdiich 
allow'ed slavery in Missouri l)iit forbade it 
in any other stat<‘ north of Missouri's 
southern boundaiy. Another xxas the “Com- 
promise i)f iS )0 v ii!' h took in California 
as a free state and l(*ft Utah and New 
Mexico to decide for themsehes 

\o such laxxs c'ouhl have been pressed 
through by a man xxho, loving slavery or 
hating it, fcdl that it was the one thing i)y 
xvhich all other things must stand or fall 
Hut (May was not that kind of man IMie 
one thing above all ot Iters xxas to get along. 
If they could gel along only l)y compromis- 
ing, then the best thing was tc^ compromise*. 
And since “getting ah)ng” meant no less a 
thing than saving the Union, (May felt that 


his comjjromiscs were made in an even 
greater cause than that of freeing the slaves. 
It is fair to say that at the very time of his 
last comi>romise Clay nearly lost his seat 
in the Senate by a repeated proj^osal that 
the slaves in his own state of Kentucky 
should be set free. 

Indeed it is fair to say that there were 
things on w^hich even Henry Clay would 
not comi)romisc. After all, he is the man w'ho 
gave us the famous words, “I w^ould rather 
be right than be president.” He was too 
upright a man not to have causes that xx-ere 
sacred. Hut short of that, his genius was 
for arranging w'ays to get along. Sometimes 
his xvays made him very popular with both 
sides, as xvhen they hailed him as the “Great 
Pacificator” after the Missouri Compromise 
Sometimes they cariu*d him only the hatred 
of each side. And that xvas at least part of 
the reason why he never could be elected 
president. 

Without being a really great thinker. Clay 
w'as a magnificent orator. He was remark- 
able for ])ersonal charm. He was a man of 
unquestionable honor and of fine courtesy 
Even some of his bitterest enemies loved 
and admired him as a man. Old John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, one of the most pic- 
turesque men \vc ever had, and one of Clay’s 
steadiest fc^es, once insisted on being carried 
into the Senate on his sick bed, xvhen Clay 
was going to s|)eak, in order to “hear that 
voice oni e more ” 

IMie \'i>iic x(*ase«l to speak in 1850. 


This stately house 
inLezmgton, Ken- 
tucky, was the 
home of Henry 
Clay, who never 
was president but 
was “right** about 
a good many 
things. 



Henry Clay 
started out as a 
judge’s clerk, but 
soon became one 
of the greatest of 
the statesmen ot 
his time. 
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This pleasant house was the home of John C. Calhoun, 
one of the ablest of American statesmen in the days 
before the Cml War. Calhoun settled in it with his 
«ife and children in 1825; the house stands now on 
the campus of Clemson College, still haunted by mem- 

A GREAT STATESMAN from the SOUTH 

No Man in the Government during the Trying Days before the 
Civil War Owned a Keener Brain than John C. Calhoun 

IVrC a ])oy Scotch j)an*nts and then Like an\ other hoy horn on a South 
put him in a new country \\\ih all Carolina farm in T7S2, Calhoun had his 

sorts of hard questions to sohe as it W()rk to do. To he sure, his father was rich 

grows into a great nation; teach him above enough to live in a frame house while most 

all things that God has giv'cn him a way of the other peoi)le around dwelt in log 

to find out the eternal right and that once cabins, and there wTre Xegro slaves to do a 

having found it he must nevx*r swerve a great deal of the work. But no Calhoun 

hair’s breadth from its straight path; and boy was going to be idle for that reason, 

what will he turn out to be? and this one was so busy on the i)lantation 

Just a good, honest citizen, if he is only that he never went to school until he was 
^an average boy. But if he happens to have thirteen. At that age he spent a year with 
very unusual brains, he is very likely to a sister who had marrieri a l*resl)yterian 
become a John C. Calhoun. And all through minister, and in her care he had some lessons 
the life of the great American who bore that He took the lessons .so earnestly that he 

name we are going to see results of such a would read and study from breakfast until 

parentage and such a training. late at night. No wonder his health Ijrokc 
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ones of its distinguished builder. It is in the South 
Carolina upland:*, not far from ^here Calhoun’s grand- 
mother was killed by the Indians while the region was 
stiU wild frontier. Because the spot had been fortified 
in those old times, Calhoun’s house is called *'Fort Hill ” 
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down, and lhal hi* had to go back to the measured swonls with these men and mariV 

open air of the ])lantati()n. At the time he others, and look part in many causes. If 

used to say that he did not care about Webster was the most eloquent of the three 

learning, but all the same when he had a and Clay the most fascinating, it was prob- 

l)ook in liis hand he could not tear himself ably Calhoun who had the finest intellect, 

away from it. In his first year in Washington he had a 

ITis father saw that he hail a brilliant boy prominent part in bringing on the War of 

and thought his son ought to liecome a 1812 with England. From that time on 

lawyer. So away John went to .si hool again, he was a national figure. Aside from the 

this time to Ceorgia. It was a good school, many minor questions on which he sjioke 

though a strange one. The boys all and wrote, there were three main 

lived in log cabins. When they 
heard a horn blow in the morning 
they knew it was timi* to go to 
prayers at the master’s house*. 

'fhen they would take th<‘ir 
books out into I lie woods and | 

.study under the trees. On rohl 
days they would build a roaring 
lire of pine knots, and nothing 
(*\cept rain would keej) them in 
dv)ors. 

Calhoun had iie.^* ni)ened a book . . « . .North and the South was on its wav. 

of Latin ^\hen he started at this earnest and J^niouldered and flamed out in the 
sidiool, but he masl<*red his subjects intellectual face Congress for forty years and more 
so quickly that in two years he was before it was finally settled in the 

ready for the junior class at ^‘ale. Civil War. The North was the land 
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measured swonls with the.se men and mar^y 
others, and look part in many causes. If 
Webster was the most eloquent of the three 
and Clay the most fa.scinating, it was prob- 
ably Calhoun who had the finest intellect. 

In his first year in Washington he had a 
prominent part in bringing on the War of 
1812 with England. From that time on 
he w^as a national figure. Aside from the 
many minor quc.stions on w'hich he siioke 
and WTote, there wxtc three main 
matters in which he led the fight for 
his side all through his career as a 
public man. These were the 
question of the tariff, the ques- 
tion of “nullification’* which 
grew mainly out of it, and the 
cpiestion of slavery And these 
were really all one, or at least 
Were ])arts of a larger whole, as 
we shall now explain, 
dhe great struggle between the 
^ . North and the South was on its wav. 


.Vfter his graduation he studied law, and 
then went back to South ('arolina to en- 
gage in j>racti(e 

In a year lie had been elected to the 
l(*gislature of his state, and three years later 
he w’ent to ('ongress. 'I'heii began a brilliant 
career of forty years in Washington, tlirough 
all of wliich he was famous as an orator, a 
stale.sman, and a jiolitiial writer. Most 
of the lime he was in the Senate, but be held 
several other oflices. He was secretary of 
w'ar under President Monroe, vice jiresident 
w'ith John Ouincy Adams and Andrew Jack- 
son, and .secretary of stale under I’resiilent 
"I'yler. More than once he was thought of 
for the presidency, and he was certainly far 
superior to some of the j)residenls under 
whom he served. Put it was in the Senate 
that he did his great work. He was one of 
the three famous leaders of the Senate in 
his day. Webster, Clay, and C’alhoun were 
the three. No one of them ever beeame 
|)resident, but we have not often seen their 
equals in Washington since. 

During his long years in Washington he 


Civil War. The North was the land 
of industry, the South was the land of plan- 
tations, and there was a great clash of in- 
terests between the two ]>arts of the country. 
I'he .North wanted a tariff to aid its manu- 
factures wliile the South hated the tariff 
because it would do nothing for the farmers 
e\cej)t make them pay higher prices for 
everything they had to buy. The North 
was 111 riling more and more against slavery, 
and the feeling was rising bitterly; the South 
wanted to keep the slaves to work on the 
vast plantations where they were needed. 
And there wore many other conflicts of 
interest that were becoming more and more 
acute. 

I'he North was grow ing ver>' much more 
rapidly than the South in population, and 
was also sending out great numbers of its 
people to the western territories that w'ould 
soon become stales. So the South foresaw 
the day when the greater ]>opulation of the 
North could always outvote the people in 
the South, and so j'^ass whatever laws they 
liked about the tariff, about slavery, and 
all other questions where there was a divided 
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interest. Such was the situation all through 
Calhoun’s years in the government, and he, 
as well as all other Southerners, was alarmed 
about it. 

Now there was still a great question as to 
just how much pow'er the separate states 
had given to the national government when 
they came into the Union. Certainly they 
had not given it all the powers that most 
governments, such as those of France and 
England, enjoy; for the states had kept, and 
still keep, a good deal of power for them- 
selves. Was the national government seizing 
powers it was never meant to have? If so, 
asked the Southerners like Calhoun, and 
if one part of the country is getting the 
best of another part through these unlawful 
powers, can the other part .simi)ly step out 
of the Union into wliich it first came only 
on another undenstanding? If the national 
government passes a law that is beyond its 
true power, may a state government sim[)ly 
nullify that law, as South Carolina lrie<l 
to nullify the tariff? And if the national 
government passes too many of these laws, 
may the state simply secede from the 
T'nion? 

Those w’ere the terrible questions that 
vexed our government all through these 


years. It was the (|uestion whether we were 
going to be one country or two. And to 
that question Calhoun devoted what were 
probably the keenest brains in the govern- 
ment. He decided for the rights of the 
states. It was no hasty decision, and the 
arguments he lirought to bear were no easy 
ones for a Webster or anyone else to answer. 
Neither did Calhoun want to sec two coun- 
tries instead of one, if that could po.ssibly 
be helped. But he did honestly feel, and 
powerfully argue, that his own state had the 
right to nullify a very objectionable law, 
and even to secede from the Union if such 
laws went too far against its own interest. 
There were many men who felt that way; 
Calhoun was the a!)k‘si of them all. 

We all know he lost the fight, and we are 
all glad that we are one country'. But we 
may all ]>ay the highc‘st res[)(‘ct to a man 
who came to an opinion so honestly and 
fought for it like a lion. For we never had a 
man of sterner honesty in our government 
than John Caldwtdl Calhoun. Surely he 
would be as glad as any of us now in the 
salvation of the Union But he did not live 
to see the ({uestion settlerl, he died in 18:50. 
eleven years before the war it brought u[)on 
us 


As we read the story of the events that led 
to the Civil War, we must not forget how 
different the country was then from what 
it is to-day. Here, for instance, is Fort 
Dearborn, as it looked in Calhoun’s day. 
Around it the city of Chicago finally grew up. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 


f 


This stern and dignified person is 
Daniel Webster, most famous of 
all American orators. The deter- 
mination that looks out of his eyes 
spoke also in his strong and con- 
vincing words. No American was 
ever more formidable in debate. 



You may have read the stirring 
words of Webster’s “Reply to 
Hayne.” Perhaps no one thing 
did more to bind together the 
people of the North, both east and 
west, in a great love for the Union 
and the Stars and Stripes. 


The GREATEST of OUR ORATORS 

No Other American Has Owned a Tongue So Golden as 
That of Daniel Webster 


LAW^'KR with ii countenance of 
pranile had hrouj^ht his first ^reat 
case to the Supreme Court. Tie was 
by IK) means an unknown man, for he had 
already served four years in C'ongress, where 
lie had been prominent; but even yet the 
(ountry little knew the jiower of the man. 
'The case in hand was very dear to his heart, 
for it was that of his own collej^e of Dart- 
mouth. And in this case he was going to 
show that he would some day be known as 
the greatest of all American orators. For 
the man was Daniel Webster. 

lie spoke for five hours, in what was 
possibly the most remarkable speech tlie 
Supreme Court ever heard. One of the 
jiulgcs who heard him saiil, “For the first 
hour we listened to him with ])erfect as- 
tonishment, for the second hour with perfect 
delight, and for the third hour with jierfect 
conviction.*’ He won the cast' for his college, 
and went out of the court a marked man. 
He was to win many another case in the 


years to come, before that court and before 
the vast court of the jieople of his nation; 
and his greatest case was to be the case 
ot the nation itself, to whose saK^ation he 
gave all the gifts and all the strength he 
owned. 

Daniel Webster w’as bom in a small frame 
house in Xew Hampshire, in the year 17S2. 
He was soon see'ii to be a remarkable boy, 
and his family scraped together enough 
money to send him through Dartnmuth. 
Then he studied law and taught school for 
a time, and was admitted to the bar in 
1805. T'rom 181^^ to 1S17 he \vas in Con- 
gress. I'hen he gave up his seat when he 
changed his residence to Massachusetts, 
and did not return to Congress until 182,^ 
In the meantime he practiced law, and it 
was in this period that he came before the 
Supreme Court. Once he returned to the 
government, he remained a member of it 
for nearly all the rest of his life — as repre- 
sentative for four more years, as senator for 
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nearly twenty, and as secretary of state, 
under President Harrison, President Tyler 
and President Fillmore. 

rhat is the bare list of his ofilces. With 
tl.e great gifts at his command, what did 
lie do in those high positions? 

Webster’s Power of Reason 

In answer to that we must first say that 
Webster was a good deal more than a man 
with a golden tongue. lie was a close 
reasoner; if not quite the eijual of his great 
adversary Calhoun in this, he was still a 
formidable opponent to meet in logic. And 
from boyhood up he ha<l made a study of 
the problems of law and government. It is 
said that as a biiy he had meniori/.ed the 
constitution of the Cnit(*(l States when he 
found it printed on a cotton handkerchief; 
and certainly as a man he had made a 
}>rofound stucly of it and of all the (Jue^tions 
about it that were jHTplcxing the sfatesmtai 
of his day. 

The great question for him was the one 
that split the North and South apart and 
threatened to divide the land into two 
countries — the question of the rights of tin* 
states. This was not merely the ((ueslion of 
slavery. On that ])oint the position of 
Webster w'as clear. He did not like slavery, 
but it was not in violation of the constitu- 
tion, and he w’as not one of {hv main sj>okes- 
men again.st it. lint on the jioint of slates’ 
rights, which grew mainly out of slavery, 
he stood out like a man of steel. 

The great question w'as this: When the 
thirteen states had first gone into the Union, 
had they given the national government 
supreme authority over all that concerned 
the whole Union, or had they reserved to 
each state a good deal of the ])ower that 
the national gcnernnierit w'as now^ claiming? 
And if the national government had gradu- 
ally taken on a good deal of power that it 
W’as never meant to have, could a given 
state simply refuse t(^ obey the power, <^r 
simply step out of the Union? Had it gone 
in with a promise to stay forever, no matter 
what laws were made, or did it have a right 
lo get out when it felt that the terms on 
which it had entered were being disregarded? 


There w'as many a man of brains, es- 
pecially in th(‘ South, w'ho beliewd in the 
right of the state lo step out of the Union. 
There w’ere many others who held the op- 
posite view' and made it a holy cause. 
Webster w'as one of these; and no man in 
his time gave better reason, or half so 
beautiful an utterance, on the side of the 
Union and against any man or any state 
that w'oiild claim the right to s[)lil it apart. 
That is the keynote, nevcT varying, of every 
speevh he made touching the* siilqcct . Abov(‘ 
all, it is the kewnoU* of his famous “Reply 
to Hayne"' on the ])rol)lem llie great 
sfieech that ends with the words “l.iberty 
and Union, lunv and forever, one and in- 
.<e[)arabl(‘r’ 

Tt was with w'ords like these ringing in 
their minds tliat many of the .soldiers 
marrhc'l otT to w'ar thirty years later, to 
save lh(‘ Union from ])reaking up. No man 
had s]K)ken such wonU so well as \\'el)slei. 
But he did not live* t»> ‘^ee llic* war tlial 
finally settled the terri[>l(‘ problc'in. It 
came nine years aftcT his (U'aih in 1.S5J. 

Why We Remember Webster 

Such was his main service. In his long 
career in oflic'c* hc' had a share in man\ 
other things. He was always in demand 
for orations, and parts of his sjhmhIu-s w’ill 
long be the favorite* rc'c ilations of our 
budding orators in llie .sc liools. Suc h w'as 
his spe(*rh at the two liun(lrc‘(Uh anniversary 
of the landing of the* Pilgrims, such his ev(*ti 
greater speech in eelebrat ion of Bunker 
Hill. He look his part lc*arlessjy in all the 
questions of ini|)()rtanc'e that came up in 
the Congress during his time. As .secretary 
of state he* settled the troublesome (juestion 
of the boundary line ])etw’eeii Maine and 
Canada, and smoollied over a number of 
other problems with Crc*at Britain. He 
did a grc'at deal to make the federal govern- 
ment secure in its powcT to make laws 
looking lo the good and harmony of all the 
states together, such as the interstate com- 
merce laws which w'e now have. 

Since his day there has been no jiublic 
man in America of .so imjiressive an a|>pear- 
ance or with half so gifted a tongue. 



ROBERT E. LEE 


The HERO of ALL DIXIE LAND 

Brilliant Soldier and Gallant Gentleman, Robert E. Lee Has Long 
Since Become a Hero Too for the Entire Nation 


ON(i before llie <lays of Robert K. Lee, 
\'iri;iiiia lia<l ]ia(l reason U> Ije proud 
t)f llie family from which fie came. 
Five or six Lees had helj)c*d lo govern the 
Old Dominion in colonitd chn s. 'Lwoof them 
had signed the Declaration of Ind(‘pendence. 
Robert’s own 
father w’as once 
governor of Vir- 
/fmia; lie had bcvii 
the famous “J^ight 
Horse Harry ’ Lee 
of Washington’s 
army, but Robert 
L. L(‘e was so grcMt 
a iiiiin llnit wl.vi< 
anyone now* speaks 
of “Lee*” there* i^ 
not llu* lc*ast ({lies 
lion which Lc*e 
meant. 

ih)rn in \ irginia 
in I S07, he inherited 
all the* family tradi- 
tion of military and 
piil)lic service. 

President Jackson 
a|)|»oinled him to 
West I’oint, ami he. 
was gradiiatc'd with 
very high honors. 

'I wo yc*ars later he 
Mary Custis, grc*at-grand * 
daugiiter of Martha Wasliing- 
ton. So the traditions of an- 
other of Virginia’s line old familic's were 
joinc'd to his. It would be hard to say which 
of the young couple was more dc'voted to 
V'irginia. 

I'hey were very hapjiy, except when I.ee 
w’a*^ stationed at some far-away post, in the 
Mississi|)pi country perhaps, or in Texas. 
Then they would write long letters to console 
each other. 

When the Mexican War broke out, Mary 


Lee had something worse than mere absence 
to gri(‘ve over, for her young husband was 
in the thick of it. He gave such good sc*j-vi( e 
that he came out of the war a colonel instead 
of a captain. And the American ccmimandcr, 
General Scott, called him ‘The greatest mili- 

l a r genius in 
America.” 

.Vfter the war 
was over, he was 
made superin tend- 
( lit cd' the Military 
.\cademy at West 
Point. Lee liked 
this w'ork very 
much, for he de- 
lighted in the 
l)rc)mising young 
Americans study- 
ing under him. 
1 lien, too. it meant 
that he could be 
with his family. 
He was sadly dis- 
appointed when he 
was tranNirrred to ser\ice on an In- 
dian rc'^eiw alion; but always a good 
soldier, he obeyc'd order^ without 
c]uc*stion. .\t least this new work was 
with the cavalry, and Lee 
loved and understood horses. 
Who has not hc*ard of the fa- 
mous gray horse, 'I'raveler, 
which Lc*e himself rode all 
through the Civil War? 

The time to ride I'raveler forth to battle 
was coming all too fast. Lincoln had been 
elcc'ted president. One by one, with South 
Carolina in the Ic'ad, the Southern states 
were seceding frcun the Union. What would 
Virginia do? She debated, hesitated, de- 
cided lo throw in her lot with the South. 
Robert K. Lee was faced with one of the 
most dithcult decisions in history. 

For thirty- two years he had been in the 
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married This is Robert E. Lee, whose name 
is enrolled among the world’s great 
soldiers, and who is remembered 
with loving admiration for his no- 
bility as a man. 
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service of the Union, anti he loved it dearly. 
*‘l can anticipate no greater calamity for the 
country than the dissolution of the Union,” 
he said. President Lincoln, at the suggestion 
of General Scott, was offering him the com- 
mand of all the Union armies in the field — 
the greatest honor a Union soldier could have. 
Many of his old comrades in arms were wait- 
ing anxiously for him to lead them. 

Lee’s Hard Choice 

But there was \’irginia. Even more than 
he loved the Union, he loved his native state, 
that state in whose glorious history he and 
his family and his wife’s family had had so 
great a part. And was a Union worth saving 
if it had to he saved h}' force? He thought 
not. When he had spoken of the calamity 
which the breaking up of the Union would 
be, he had added: “Still a union that can only 
be maintained by swords and bayonets, and 
in which strife and civil war arc to take the 
place of brotherly love and kindness, has no 
charms for me.” And if he fought to force 
his beloved \'’irginia back into a Union in 
which she no longer wished to be, he mu^t 
.e ready to cai)ture Virginian cities and shoot 
at Virginian soldiers. He could not do it. 
“I have been unable to make up my mind,” 
he wrote to General Scott, “to raise my hand 
against my relatives, my children, and my. 
home.” 

So the greatest military genius of the Civil 
War, and one of its noblest spirits was lost to 
the North and gained by the South. If Lee 
had decided the other way, the history of 
the war would doubtless have been much 
shorter, and w’ould certainly have been very 
different. 

For Lee became military adviser to Jeffer- 
son Davis, president of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and it was he who all through the 
war directed the Confederate armies. What 
campaigns were fought and what battles Were 
lost and won you may read in our story of 
the Civil War. General after general was 
put into command of the Federal armies, but 
none of them could do much against Lee. 
The Federals always had more men, more 
supplies, more artillery; but somehow Lee 
always managed to outwit them or out ma- 


neuver them. It is i)ossibIe that the South- 
erners would even hav«* won the battle of 
Getty.sburg if the Confederate general Long- 
street had taken Lee’s advice and attacked 
before all the Union trooj)S had arrived. 

Finally General Grant won the war by 
sheer force of numbers and of grim determi- 
nation. He knew he had more men and 
money than Lee had, and he simply kept at 
it until Lee had to give in. Then, in April, 
iS()5, the great Virginian met his victorious 
opponent at Appomato\ ('a])'o-m;it Yiks) 
Courthouse to sign the terms of surrender. 
This he did with a c|uiel dignity which made 
him seem as great in defeat as any victor 
who has ever w'on a war. As he left the con- 
ference, tall aiul .straight in his spotk'ss giay, 
the Union othcers saluted him in r(*s])eclfiil 
silence. 

Aiiil what of his ragged and hungry army, 
waiting mournfully to re((‘i\e him when he 
returned to the Confederate lines-* 1 hey 
crow'ded about him and IVavi'ler, their e\es 
tearful with grief for th(‘ lost (ausc* .ind with 
affection for their lea<ler. I* or taic- <»f the 
greatest things about Lt‘e was tht‘ lo\e he 
inspired in his soldiers. 'Fhey rt‘sp(‘cled him 
and obc\ed him -but abova* all the\ loved 
him. If they had not, it is hai;d to set‘ how' 
he could have kept the field so long. 

Indeed, Lee was one of lht‘ gcuitk'si and 
noblest men wdio ever rhos(‘ the life of a 
soldier. He hated th(‘ war, an<l sulTercfl with 
his men. He did not hate the enemy. Once 
a man said to him of the Northerners, “f 
wrish all of those peojde were dead.” But 
Lee replied, “How' can you say so? Now I 
wLsh they w^ere all at home tending their 
business, leaving us to do the same.” 

So when the armies, North and South, at 
last did go home to attend to their busine.ss, 
Lee did his best to bring back frkmdship and 
peace. He urged his men to return to {)rivate 
life and be good citizens of the Union that 
had been restored. He did not let even the 
suffering of the time of Reconstruction make 
him bitter. He himself had, of course, left 
the army. He was made president of Wash- 
ington College, at Lexington, in his own 
Virginia. Here he died, in 1870, at the age 
of sixty-three. 
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One of the most beautiful things in WashmKton is the 
Lincoln Memorial, v^ith its gleaming pillars and gra- 
cious lines. To see it, as we do here, across the little 
lake and through the blossoming cherry trees, is a 
delight and an inspiration. Since the cherr> trees 
came to Washington from far-off Japan, in token of 
friendship to a later president, their blossoms may re- 


mind us of the broad sympathy of the man who loved 
people of all races. If we go into the Memorial, we 
shall see the great president sitting there before us, a 
giant figure graven in stone. And looking at him once 
we shall be awed by the nobility of bs face; and 
looking at him agam we shall be certam that we see 
a fnendly smile about his lips. 


The GREATEST PRESIDENT 

AU the World Has Gwen That Name to Abraham Lincoln, the 
Most Loving and Most Lovable of All Our Public Men 


0 1 ' \I) lh(‘ sior\ 1)1 this nicUi ^^ill 

iK*\ci uMil ot .in\ Dlhci man more 
noble ()i more lo\a])lc, of any other 
life moie like a miiaele 1 or it is the >tory 
of a boy who first ojiened liis t\es in the 
wilds of an all but ]>athless forist and who 
closed them lifty-si\ \ears later as the 
master and the sa\ ior of a nation. 

Abiaham Lincoln was born on February 
12, iSog, in Hardin County, Kentucky, then 
a Wilderness almost untracked by wdiite men. 
His own grandfather had been killed there 
by the Indians. For the first seven years 
of his life the boy lived there, wdth his father, 


his mother, whose maiden name was Xanc\ 
Hanks, and his sister Sally, all in a c>ne-room 
cabin that stood iii a small clearing The \ ast 
woods all about and the little garden and 
cornfield sui>|)lied the family with their foo<i 
Ihe father, Thomas Lincoln, had learned 
to be a carpenter, but he was a shiftless man 
who liked hunting and roaming the forest 
better than any regular work. Instead of 
carpentering, or even caring for his own small 
field, he spent many a day w'andering through 
the great unexplored w^oods, shooting what 
small game he could and bringing it home 
to his family. 
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To the molhtT fell ihe burden tjf carinj; 
for the children, digging in the Helds, chop- 
ping the wood, and doing the housework. 
She spent long hours at her work, but wIhmi 
her tasks were done she still f(.)und time to 
talk with her children, to teach them the 
little that she knew, and to urge them to 
get all the education they could. 

In i8i6 the restless father moved the 
family to southern Indiana. The journey 
was slow and liard. Tliere ^ 

crops and 
to build a 
shelter for the winter. 

in 'ill this work \oiinfr February 12. 1809, 

Lii ail inib \^o^k >oung 

iVbraham helped as And windowless to a 
best he could. It was. d.y big with f. 

It was late in the autumn, and there 
was not time to l)uild a real tabin. 'I'he 
family spent the tir.st winter in a halt faced 
camp, made out of i)oles and branches, 
closed on three sides and protected on the 
fourth by a huge lire that burned day and 
night. When sjiring came, they built a 
better house. It was another log cabin. 
But no door hung in the iloorway and there 
was no glass in the windows. The lloor was 
only dirt, packed down hard and smooth. 
Poles were fastened to the wall and covered 
with skins to serv^e as beds; and crude three- 
legged stools did for chairs. The most com- 
fortable thing in the whole cabin was the 
great fireplace that supplied the family both 
wdth heat and light. 

Walking Nine Miles to School 

Now that Abe — for that is what they callefl 
him— was growing up, he used to help his 
parents all he could. Yet when a school 
opened in the neighborhood, his mother in- 


On February 12, 1809, a little boy was born, 
here in **that rail-built cabin with one door, 
And windowless to all the peenng stars.’* 

It was a day big with fate for America. 


sisted that he leave the farm w'ork to her 
and go to the class. His father felt that 
the boy ought to slay at home to helj) with 
the work, hut the mother’s pleas Jinally won, 
and Abe attended school a fewv days at a 
time, traveling nine miles each w'ay. When 
he had to stay at home, either btrausc he 
w’as needed there or because of the bad 
weather, he still studied every minute that 
he could. 

Two years later a great lo.ss cam<‘ to him. 

one. Alone 
t hey l)uri(‘d 
her Vfter that the 

Ut cLbin^wUh oneToor, NV.Tclcft more 

the peenng stars.’* and more lo them- 

e for America. 1 t ^ i .1 

selves. l‘or days the 

father tramped tht* woods, and Teft the lonel\ , 
frightened children lo look out for llu‘m- 
selves, lli(‘ir hou^', and their lilllt* f.irm. 
Then one day he told them that he was going 
on a trip b.u k to kt'ntucky. Some months 
later he nUiirned ami brought with him an- 
other wile, Mrs. Sarah Bush Johnston, ind 
her three thildren. 

The Lowly Cabin Where Lincoln Lived 

Her coming brought cheer again, for she 
was a good woman and a loving mother. 
Besides, she brought with her a wagonload 
of real furniture, bed<ling, aiul jiols and 
pans, .\lmost at ome she persuaded the 
men to make the cabin more livable Ijy 
putting glass in the cmjily win<lows, a door 
at the op(‘n doorway, and a goi^l wooden 
floor in the whole cabin. Then she arranged 
the tabic and the chairs, the tine bureau, 
the large clothes chest, and the other things 
she hafl brought from Kentucky. Soon the 
cheerless cabin became more homelike than 
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Lincoln had only a few months of schooling, but he 
learned to be a lawyer, a great statesman, and a 
master of words. How did he do it? Partly, of course, 
through sheer genius, but partly too through hard 


study by himself in his rare moments of leisure. How 
many of us would be willing, after a hard day’s work 
splitting wood or plowing fields, to pore over a solid 
book by the flickering light of an open fire? 


aii\ the Lincoln children luul ever 

know n 

\'ei\ soon a Rre.it allulion spiant; up 
l)etwc*en this woman an<l her hig, warm- 
hcMiled stc'p‘'on. She, too, l)elie\e<l in k'arn- 
inj', and she eniouraj^ed Abe lo siud\ at 
home and to ^o to school whenever he could. 
Lonfi; yeans afterward, when he had leacheil 
llie hei^^ht of fame, Lincoln once said, “All 
I am or hope to he I owe to my mother.’’ 

The Education of a Great President 

Again Abe attended school for a few days 
at a time. In all his life he had only about 
one yc'ar’s schooling, but he kejit on stucKing 
at home. Long evenings he spcMit befoie 
the firc'place, reading and re-reading the 
few' books he couhl borrow from his teachers 
and the neighbors. Often he trudged many 
a weary mile to get a book he wanted to 
rea«l. Then, lying down before the fire that 
gave the only light he bad, he would spend 


whole evenings working sums and w’riling 
c omposiiioiis. He had no paper to write 
on, but he used a heavy wooden sliovel, 
and when it was covered with the writing 
he would shave it clean again. 

Lincoln's First Glimpse of the World 

When Abe was nineteen he made his first 
long trip av\ay from home. Tie helped to 
take a boatload of provdsions down the Ohio 
and the Mississippi ic) \ew Orleans. On 
this tri|) he saw his first ski\e market, a 
sight he nev’er forgot. On that day lie prom- 
ised himsedf lo oppose slav'ery in ev’ery way 
he could. 

Soon after his return lo Indiana his ivstless 
father decided to move again, this time to 
Illinois. I’raveling ov’er the almost im- 
passable muddy roads, and fording many a 
stream, they ma<le the twt>-weeks journey 
to New Salem, a vdllage on the Sangamon 
River. After he had helped the family lo 
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With his great height and strength, Lincoln was an to attack knotty problems of state with the same 

ideal rail-splitter — and in those days Illinois had strong courage and the nation had but too many of 

plenty of rails to be split. Later **Abe’* Lincoln was that kind of rails to split, also! 


get settled in their new home, Alje ^vorked 
at anything that he could get to do. He 
found a job in a general btore and another 
in a flour mill; he split rails, tried farming, 
and made another journey by flatboat to 
New Orleans. Then, in 18,^2, when the 
Black Hawk War broke out, Alie enlisted. 
He was so well liked that he was elecled 
captain of his company, but he had no 
chance to fight because the war was over 
by the time his troops had reacherl the 
front. On this expedition, however, he 
a<lded many more names to his list of friends. 
His kindness, his strength and good humor, 
won the hearty friendship of his comrades. 

From Merchant to Politics 

On his return to Illinois he bought a store, 
but he w^as not successful as a merchant and 
ran up so many debts that it took him 
fifteen years to pay them. Then he tried 
surveying and acted as postmaster, carrying 
the mail under his hat. Finally, in 1834, 


he was elecled lo the l(‘giskilure 'fall, 
awkward, and poorK dressed, he made a 
bad impression at the Inst, but his honesty 
and his ability soon drew^ a good de.il of 
attention. He made a good legislator and 
was re-elected three times 

Lincoln Becomes a Lawyer 

All this while Lincoln had becTi spending 
his evening.s studying law from borrowed 
books, and he was admitted to the bar in 
18^7. Then he moved to S[)ringiield ami 
gave the next nine years to Uuv and i)()lilics. 
In 1846 the tall, gawky Westerner w'as sent 
to Congress. At the end of his term he 
returned to Springfield and his law’ jiracticc. 
As a lawyer, his fairness and honesty, 
shrewdness and wit, and his ability as 
an orator gained for him many more 
friends. 

Those were troublous times, for the ter- 
rible question of slavery was being bitterly 
debated all through the country. Lincoln 
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i’hiiio hy ('lirtiii A. Cumcron 

In this picture the artist has tried to give us an idea 
of Lincoln at Gettysburg. We see the hushed sorrow 
in the faces of the people on that tragic occasion; 
surely the woman in the foreground is thinking of a 
son or husband dead on that battlefield. In Lincoln’s 
face too, and in his attitude, we see his own sorrowful 
determination as he dedicates himself to ’’the great 
task remaining before us.” All the simple and beau- 
tiful words of his brief speech that day we have printed 
in this story. There is a tradition that when he had 
finished speaking the people stood in an awed silence, 
as after the offering of a prayer, not dreaming of ap- 


j 

plause. Others say that not until later did the fine- 
ness of what the Resident had said slowly dawn on 
the people. At all events, his words are cherished 
now, along with those other noble words in his Second 
Inaugural Address: ’’With malice toward none, with 
charity toward all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
Uie work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan; to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 


knew how wrong slavery was, and so w^as bating with Stephen A. Douglas, the senator 
shaqily opposed to its spread. He spoke from Illinois who had been the author of 
against it every time he had a chance. Then, the bill, Lincoln took a firm stand against 
when the famous Kansas- Nebraska Bill w^as the spread of slavcr>\ The seven famous 
passed, Lincoln again entered politics. De- debates between Lincoln and Douglas made 
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Lincoln famous throughout the country, and 
gave him a real j)o\ver in ]M)litics. Kveu 
though Douglas won the election to the 
senate, it was Lincoln who was now in line 
for the presidency two years later. 

He was nominated and elected president 
in i860 l)y the newly formed Rey)ul)lican 
party. After his election the South felt 
that it could no longer remain a ])art of the 
nation. Tiy the time Lincoln took his oath 
of oflice in the following ^larch, a Con- 
federate government had been established 
and a president chosen. A few weeks later 
on April 14, the Civil War began. 

It was the most heart-breaking time in all 
American histi^ry. During the four years 
of the struggle Lincoln harl the unha]^})y 
task of ruling a divided country. Always 
his one aim was to j)reserve the Union. 
Disheartened and sornnving, censur(‘d and 
bitterly abused, he did everything he could 
to bring the warring sections into brother- 
hood again. His patience and his wisdom 
were all but unbelievable. 

On January i, Lincoln issued the 

Kmanci])ation rroclamation that sc*t free 
'I the sla\es in the South. The next 
year, w’hen he was re-elected for a second 
term, the weary' man felt that his burdens 
W'ere alrno.^l too great to bear, but he kept 
on toiling without a w’ord of complaint. 

The End of a Great Struggle 

Then, on April 0, ^^^65, (ieneral T.ee sur- 
rendered at Apj)omattox. The people went 
wild with joy and excitement, for they knew 
that peace had come at last. Already Lin- 
coln was laying plans for solving tlu' hard 
problems that the close of the war wt>uld 
bring. For the first time since he had been 
president the outlook was brighter. 

He had lived to see the hapj)iest w^eek of 
his life. But before the week w'as ended, 
death had taken him. A half-crazed actor 
shot him in a theater on A[)ril 14. H«* w'as 

never conscious again, and he died the next 
day. His lo.ss was a calamity. Many a 
WTong deed that w'as done in the years just 
after the war might never have been done 
if Lincoln had been spared to “bind up the 
nation’s wounds.” 


Though tali and very .strong, Lincoln was 
a homespun and rather clumsy man. But 
he had a noble and infinitely loving face 
that was the very picture of his mind. He 
had a j)ower of keen logic, a vast fund of 
common sen.se, a great gift of k(‘eping his 
head, a shrewd wit, and a thousand funny 
stories. He loved jjoelry; and though he 
had had to teach himself nearly all he knew, 
he somehow gained llie fint'st .sense for words 
of any |)ublic man who lias <^v(‘r been born 
in America. To show it we are going to 
quote his great sjieech at (lettysburg in the 
midtlle of the war. Another man was tin 
“orator” on that occa.^Nion, and Lincoln 
only spoke a fi‘\v words, d'his is what he said : 

One of the Finest Speeches Ever Made 

“Fourscore and se\'en years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this contiiuait a new nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created eijiial. 
Now we are engaged in a gn'at civil war 
testing wh(‘ther that nation, or any nation 
so conceiv(‘d and so de( lira ted, can long 
endure. We are met on a gn^at battlefield 
of that war. We have (‘ome to di‘dicate a 
portion of that fieM as a final resting-place 
for those who here gavi* their lives that lha.t 
nation might live, it is ahog(*ther fitting 
arnl ]>roper that we .should do this, but, in 
a larger sense, we cannot d(‘(ii( ate, we cannot 
consecrate, w(‘ cannot halK)\v this grouini. 
'I'he brave men, living and d<*ad, vvlio strug- 
gled here have con sei rated it far above our 
poor j lower to add or detract, d'he world 
will little notenor long remember what we say 
here, but it can newr forg<‘t what they did 
here. It is for us the living rather to 1)(‘ ded- 
icated here to tlu* unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vance<l. It is rather for us tobeliere (Indicated 
to the great task remaining before us tliat 
from these honored dead we take increased 
d(‘votion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion - that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
hav'cdied in vain, that this nation under (Jod 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the peojile, by the jieople, for 
the j>eoplc, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Even when he was being led out to die, John Brown government had to punish him for that, although many 
did not forget the Negro slaves for whose freedom he people, both white and black, still thought him a saint 

was giving his life. He had hated slavery with such a and a martyr. Now he is going to his death, and a 

great hatred that he broke his countr>’s laws and tried sorrowing Negro woman has lifted her baby up for him 

to lead a rebellion among the slaves. Of course the to kiss as he goes by. 

JOHN BROWN and HIS RAID 

May a Man Ever Say, Am above the Law”? That Is the Ques- 
tion That John Brown Always Raises 


HALL wf (.ill John Hrown .i stnumlul 
or a maiUF'' Ih' has cc'itainly hmi 
called holh, manya Hine. 'I he ans\Ner 
has usually depended a good deal on ^^hat 
part of the country a man cMnie from, ll 
ought to depend solely cm what a man's 
idea of the law of the land is. 

Whenever there is a had law that is very 
hard to change, there will be a few' men 
who are too impatient to wait a long time 
for the rest of the j)eople to get ready to 


( hange u i hey w'ant to take the law in 
then own hands and change it b\ force 
The\ may be \cTy good men, or they ma\ 
be \ery b.ad, at any rate, in this one case 
lh(‘v are going to set themselves abo\e the 
law . 

Now' that i.s not the way to run a govern- 
ment. If I may set m\self up against any 
law' I do not like, then \ou can set \ ourself 
up against any law \ou do not like Just 
as soon as w'e all do that, our government 
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will be gone. The only way we can have a 
good government is for all of us to obey all 
the laws, however much we may dislike 
them, until we can get any of them that are 
bad altered by peaceful means — by per- 
suading enough other {people that they are 
bad. 

The law that John Brown hated was the 
one permitting slavery. He decided to take 
that law into his own hands and abolish it. 
His motives were good, but his method was 
bad, for the reason we have shown. He 
defied the law, and the law put him to death. 
Then a good many people who hated the 
law calle<i him a martyr, and a gtM*d many 
others who liked the law, or who respected 
all law, called him something very different. 

John Brown was born in Connecticut in 
1800. He had little or no schooling, but he 
had a very firm character. When he was 
only tw'elve years old he drove a herd of 
cattle alone to a market about a hundred 
miles away. I'herc he stayed in the home 
of a slave owner who treated liini very 
kindly. But he noticed that a .slave boy in 
the place was treated very differently, and 
rom that moment he began to hate slavery 
as the worst thing he knew in all the workl. 

When he was still very young he moved 
out to Ohio with his family. There, as he 
grew up, he tried his hand at many kinds of • 
business; he was a dealer in w’ool and lumber 
and horses, a tanner, a surveyor, a })ost- 
master. But nothing ever went very well, 
and John Brown never had much success 
in business; though in time he had a g(Kjrl 
many mouths to feed, for he was married 
twice and had as many as twenty children. 
The one thing he never forgot was his bitter 
hatred of slavery, and he trained up all his 
children to the same hatred. 

In 1854 the famous Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
was passed, giving the people of Kan.sas 
their choice of coming into the Union either 
as a slave state or as a free one. At once a 
rush into Kansas began. The settlers from 
the North came to vote for a free state, and 
those from the South for a state where 
slavery should be allowed. John Brown 
sent out five of his sons and soon followed 


them himself, with arms and ammunition. 
For there was a terrible time coming in 
Kansas. Over the bitter question there 
were raids and shootings and even massacres, 
until the place came to be called “bleeding 
Kansas.” In all this Brown and his sons 
took a leading part, and in a battle at Osa- 
watomie in 1856 Brown won such a signal 
victory that he came to be known as “0.sa- 
watomic Brown.” 

After some five years of such strife, he 
made up his mind to deal another kind of 
blow at slavery. He came East and secured 
a good deal of support and money for his 
cause, mostly from men who did not know 
just what he was going to do. I'hen wdth 
five of his sons and a few other followers he 
led an attack on HarjuT’s Ferry in Virginia 
His purpose was to capture the government 
arsenal there, and then start a general up- 
rising among the slaves. He did manage to 
take the arsenal, but that was as far as he 
could go. In a few <lays some government 
troo])s from Washington- under the man 
who was later to be famous as Robert E. 
Lee 'drove him out of the arsenal and took 
him a wounded ]>risoner. 

Brown w^as then taken to Charlestown, 
now in West Virginia, and trHKl. He was 
found guilty of treason and murder, and 
was hanged on December t«S5(). 

HLs death made a |)rofound im])ression, 
both in the North and in the South. It 
probably <lid little to hasten thi. Civil War 
or the end of slavery; those W’erc coming 
anyhow\ But it did stir up a great deal of 
sentiment. I'he extreme haters of slavery' 
in the North called him a martyr, and the 
armies of the .North went to war singing: 

“John Brow n’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave 

But his soul goes marching on.” 

The Southerners looked on him as a fanatic 
who had got what he deserved, and they 
sang: 

“We’ll hang John Brown to a sour-apple tree. 

As wc go marching on.” 
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This picture sho>AS a bivouac cf soldiers on a battlefield 
of the Franco-German War. The painting from which 
It comes is called **The Soldier’s Dream.” Many a 
young lad, on either side, must have seen in sleep such 
marching hosts and flying banners on the night before 
his first battle. Perhaps he stirred uneasily as he slept. 


wondering whether his courage would hold steady 
through this terrible test. Of such brave and untrained 
lads soldiers for no love of kilhng but only for loyalty 
to what they believed- were formed the armies Grant 
led to victory and the armies that went down gallantly 
to defeat before him. 


FIRST a FAILURE, THEN a CONQUEROR, THEN 

the PRESIDENT 

How Ulysses S. Grant Fought His Way Doggedly to Victory 
and to the White House 


GUOrP relatives who had gath- 
ereil to name a new baliy at Point 
Ideasant, Ohio, in the spring of 1822, 
were finding it haul to agree. Should they 
call him Hiram, Albert, Theodore, Idysses, 
or what? Finally they put some slips of 
p''per into a hat and left the name partly 
to chance. Out of the hat was drawn the 
name of Hiram Uly.sses Grant. 

But Grant^s troubles with his name were 
not over, and that w'as not going to be what 


we call him. The boys in the town were 
not willing to be bothereil with a long name 
like l’lys^es, and while the lad was growing 
uj) to be a fearless horseman tliey would al- 
ways cheer for “Lysses.'’ When they 
wantetl to tease him they called him ‘‘Use- 
less."’ Nor was that all. When the boy 
grew up and w^nt to W^est Point, he wrote 
out his name as Ulysses Hiram Grant. l)e- 
cause he had alw’ays been callcil by his 
middle name and because he did not want 
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his initials to spdl HTCi. lUil oven then fashion; and thus ho jdungod through tho 
the man who copied the name made an liostilo ground, drawing lire all the way. 
error and put in the middle name of Grant’s Near his goal ho forced his mount over a 
mother instead of (irant’s own middle name, four-foot wall and reported the situation to 
So he entered West Point as Ldysses Simp- General Taylor. 

son Grant, and by that name wo know him Later in the war he was placed under the 
to-day. Of course the cadets called command of General Winfield 

him United States Grant or Scott, and thus took ])art in 

Uncle Sam Grant. And even the long mart h from Vera Cru/ 

that was not the end of it. to ('ha])uUep(‘c and in the 

Years later, when he Nik bailies against the 

was famous as a victor, K Mexican commander 

the people began calling Santa Anna. In these 

him ‘‘Unconditional H campaigns he gaineil 

Surrender” Grant. about all l he experience 

At West I’oint the of war he was to havt* 

young man was famous befon* the outbreak ol 

for his horsemanship, the con diet betw'cen the 

finished his 

had — to 

in the fight with ^Mexico which devot(‘d life 

started in 1845. There he ha<l movc*<I 

the .same sort of training that from ])ost to j)osi in tin* W(‘st 

, irnc to Lee and Jackson, to ni-xotor s -mkh * 1 < ..nw and often leli hi^ himily behind 
McClellan, Hooker, and so many ® months .U a lime. So in iS^t 

other leaders on both sides of the stubborn eyes and his none- he resigni'd from tlmarmv, a dis- 
Civil War which was to come courage! man. 

fifteen years later. the eyes of the world were I he next six \c*ais ol Grant's 

TT,. a,M upon him. i-,- .1,:.,., K..» i.rUU,,,. 


fashion; and thus he jdunged through the 
liostile ground, draw'ing lire all the way. 
Near his goal he forcc'd his mount over a 
four-fool wall and reported the situation to 
General Taylor. 

Later in the war he was placed under the 
command of General Winfield 

Scott, and thus took ])art in 

- the long march from Vera Cru/ 
IjpiHL to ('ha])uU(‘p(‘c and in the 

vHft battles against the 

Mexican commander 
1^ S.inta Anna. In thc'se 

|B^ campaigns he gaineil 

m about all the experience 

of war lie was to liavt* 
before the out])reak ot 

to 

a devoted wiu^ but his life 
not an c*as\ one as lu movc*<I 
from ])ost to j)osi in the West 
•MKii *1 ( ..riw and often lell his familv behind 


lie did not believe that the war ^ 

with Mexico wa.s a just one, liiit he knew that 
this was not for him to decide. His <luty 
as a soldier was to do as he was told, and 
not to decide about the justice of the cause. 
Part of the time his dutic's were by no 
means to his ta.ste, as when he was made a 
quartermaster under General I'aylor, with 
the humdrum task of feeding the men and 
trans[)orting the supplies on the liacks 
the stubborn Mexican mules. Ixven so he 
had a chance for a Int of heroi.sm. On one 
occasion during the attack on Monterey, 
Grant’s division had been cut off from the 
rest of the forces, and after tw'o days of 
fighting had been reduced to a low .supply 
of ammunition. Grant offered to dash 
through the Mexican lines for help. Sum- 
moning all of his skill on horseback, he 
threw one arm over the horse’s neck and 
leaned far over on one side, in the Indian 


life are an\ thing but brilliant. 
He went into business, first as a farmer anil 
a real estate de.der .iiound M. l.ouis, but he 
failed in both of lhi‘se venture's, 'fhen he 
was a clerk in his father's le.ilher business in 
Illinois, wlu're he nuide onlv a very scanty 
living. He ni'ver tedked aiioiit his military 
record, and most of the peojile around him 
knew' very little about it; and in his ill luck 
he came to be a f.iirly shabby man about his 
t<jvvn. No one would ever h.ive drc'amed 
that he was going to grow' famous in a few 
y(*ars. 

When the bittcT fec'ling between the North 
and the South was about to break out into 
open war, the shabiiy old soldier began drill- 
ing a few' citizens in his tou'n, and W'rote to 
Washington to offer his help. His letter 
w'as ignored, or prol>a])ly forgotten in the 
confuskm, but Grant soon found a plan* 
nearer home where he could be of service. 
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General Grant and his family make here a pleasant 
group, though the old-time costumes give it a quaint 

'I here pkntv of slrullln^^ and juiading 
around Sj)nngliLl(l, tho Illinois tapilal, but 
\Li\ little ital mililar\ tiaining and oi- 
gani/aljon. (irant took a humbk plate as 
clerk in the adiul*int gmeial s oliict and in 
•i few \^ceks pul the ^^hole i)latt in i^rtltr. 

He ^^as iinalU gi\cn a rtginunt to com- 
mand It was one that was famous for dis- 
obediciue, and now the liim hand ol its new 
ivmmander Jirst began to make Use It felt 
and to gi\c its owner a name foi luhrshiji 
'I here was one time, for instance, when the 
ri'giment had been dii\en wild U\ some 
fcr\itl Congressional oiator>, and was boldh 


air it could never have had when the picture was made 
Some day our own clothes will look as strange. 

calling on the colontl to make a speech too 
Ciranl was no speaker, and it is not for sol- 
diers to tell their otlicers when to stand up 
ami ])iatt Ciiant lose ejuieth. His speech 
was midc in li\e words: ‘ Men, go to \our 
cpiariers ’ I he men went. 

His men were soon in action His first 
important ser\ice was at 1 ort Donelson 
Il was there that he issued his well-known 
ullimatunr “No terms except imiiiediale 
and unconililional surreniUr'’ But this 
was b\ no means followed bv a senes of 
\ic tones and ol rapid promotions He had 
a laigc part in the battle of Shiloh, but he 
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fell out with hib commanding general and 
wdth many other men, and at times was 
almost in dishonor. There was one man 
w'ho never lost confidence in him, however, 
and that was the commander in chief of the 
armies, the President in Washington. 
can’t spare Grant,” said Lincoln, when he 
was sorely tried by some of his other officers; 
“he fights.” 

Grant Keeps Hammering Away 

Grant w^as, above all else, the kind of 
soldier wffio starts out with a well-made 
plan and then keeps on hammering until he 
achieves it. His strciigth lay in >uch de- 
termination rather than in any single bril- 
liant action or series of actions. And it was 
such hammering that finally led him to the 
important \dctory he gained at Vicksburg, 
which set free a large part of the Mississippi, 
and in his later triumph at Chattancx^ga, 
w'hich largely put an end to the war in the 
western part of the land. These were the 
battles that gave him a name all over the 
country. And then it was that IJncoln, 
tTed out with his other generals, sent for 
VI rant and put him in .charge of the whole 
army, especially in direct command of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Then followed the terrible campaign 
through Virginia which ended the war. ' 
Ifopelessly outnumbered, the Southerners 
fell back inch by inch, fighting brilliantly 
all the way. Grimly determined, Grant 
pursued them, spending the lives of thou- 
sands and thousands of men as he pushed 
on to the one object from which nothing 
could swerve him. As he came out of a 
battle with terrible losses, he sent to Wash- 
ington to say, ‘T purpose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” There 
could be only one end to such dogged 
resolution agaimst a dwindling foe. The 
Southerners were driven back — to Rich- 
mond, to Petersburg, to Appomattox. There 
they had finally to give up, on April 9, 1865. 

All along Grant had regretted the war, 
like the good leaders on both sides, and all 
the time that he was insisting on uncondi- 
tional surrender he had been generous to his 
enemies when they surrendered. Many of 


these men he had known in the old West 
Point days, and some of them now under- 
stood him better than some of the officers 
who were fighting on his own side. Still 
it was a strange and dramatic contrast when 
the handsome and courtly General Lee, 
sprung from one of the finest families of Vir- 
ginia, appeared before General Grant to 
give up his jeweled sword to an emljarrassed 
man for w'hom a uniform had no im]>ortance 
except to cover his comj)acl body. But 
Grant w^as still a generous victor. He saw' 
that the Southerners w'ere given food at 
once, and that they w'cre allowed to keep 
their horses for their great need on the farm. 

The wrorst thing a])oiit most wars is w’hat 
comes after them, and the Civil War was 
anything but an e.Kccj)tioii. The grievances 
of the South w’eie not the things they suffered 
on the l)attlefield, but the wrongs they had 
to feel, in the madness of the hour, wlien 
the count w'as once more united. After 
Lincoln w'as shot, there was no one left in 
Washington strong enough to cojx* with the 
after-war problems; and following tlu‘ 
wretched administration of Andrew^ John- 
son, the country looked to Grant to lead it. 
He was president from 1808 to 1876. lUit 
Grant was not so able as a ])r«sident as he 
had been in the field. He was too blunt and 
simple a man to cope with the wdles of the 
politicians, and his rule was marred by a 
series of scandals and thieveries of the pub- 
lic funds in which even .som(‘ of the men he 
trusted most were guilty. 

Grant’s Unhappy End 

After he had left the While House, Oant 
went into a large financial house in New 
York as a partner. It soon went bankru[)t, 
leaving him heavily in debt. 

Immediately Grant set about writing a 
book about his life to earn money to pay 
his debts. He was already suffering tortures 
from the cancer in his throat which soon 
tilled him; but he pushed on with the book 
m the same way in which he had pushed on 
through Virginia. It was finished just a 
few (lays before his death in 1885. This book, 
the “Personal Memoirs,” is one iff the best 
stories of a soldier’s life ever written. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON 


The MOST DASHING SOLDIER of the SOUTH 

For Sheer Speed and Brilliance on the Field of War, the Gallant 
Stonewall Jackson Has Few Rivals in the History of Armies 


ENERAL, they are beating us back!*’ 
The oflkcr had dashed up through 
the heat and confusion of battle with 
the terrible news. Rut Jackson’s answer 
came back like lightning 

‘‘Then, sir, we wdll give them the bayonet.” 
Here was no wavering, no discouragement. 
Perhaps all was not lost yet. The officer 
plucked up new heart, and galloped off to 
urge on his weary men. 

“Look!” he cried, “there is Jackson stand- 
ing like a stone w^alll Rally behind the 
Virginians!” 

The men rallied, and the First Battle of 
Bull Run was won for the South. And ever 
afterward, Geiiviai I’liomas Jonathan Jack- 
son was “Stonewall” Jackson to everyone. 
Most of us to this day have a hard time re- 
membering his other namc.^ 

This was not the first time that General 
Jackson had deserved the name of Stone- 
wall Standing fast had been a habit of his 
all his life. Early left fatherless, and farmed 
out, so to speak, from one relative to an- 
other, he got his education only by grim 
determination. Study was not easy for him, 
either. Even later, when he himself was a 
teacher, he used to sit every night facing the 
wall of his room, and force himself by sheer 
will pow’cr to remem})er everything he had 
learned during the day. In 184O, when he 
w^as twenty- two, he was graduated from 
West Point. He wrote once in a book of 
rules he kept for himself: “You may be 
whatever you re.solve to be.” 

He had resolved to get an education, and 
he had secured it. Now he resolved to be a 
good soldier and a successful officer. And 
he became Stonew'all Jackson, “right arm” 
lof Lee, the leader of the Southern armies. 

^ut before that came about, Jackson had 
served, and served w'ell, in the Mexican W^ar. 
Then for ten years he had taught artillery 
tactics at the Virginia Military Institute. 


When the Civil War broke out, in 1861, he 
offered his services to his native state, and 
was sent at the head of Virginia volunteers 
into the Shenandoah Valley. 

“If our valley is lost,” said Jackson, 
“Virginia is lost.” Neither the valley nor 
Virginia was lost while Jackson lived. Up 
and down the Shenandoah he fought, and 
he and Robert E. I.,ce between them de- 
fended Richmond and the Southern cause 
for two years in a scries of amazing cam- 
paigns that still draw' the admiration of 
people who understand military strategy. 

For in spite of his ability to “stand fast,” 
Jackson's natural w’ay of fighting was by 
outmarching and outw'itting the enemy. He 
struck boldly, swiftly, and secretly. The 
Federal generals never knew' what to e.xpect 
of him or wdiere to find him. Once President 
Lincoln w'as told by three Federal generals 
at once where Jackson was — and each one 
said he was in a different place! 

Of course he could not have done all these 
astonishing things if he had not had his men 
staunchly behind him. He W'as stern in 
discipline. He himself expected to go for 
days, when necessary, without food or rest 
— and he expected his men to do likewise 
All those forced marches and swift maneuvers 
meant empty stomachs and weary bones. 
“He generally starts at dawn,” the soldiers 
said, “when he doesn’t start the night be- 
fore.” But they said it affectionately, for 
they adored him. 

The Battle of Chancellorsville, fought on 
May 2, 1863, W'as w'on by the South through 
one of the boldest of all the bold strokes 
which Jackson and Lee ever made. Then, 
as dusk W'as falling, Jackson rode forward to 
urge his men in pursuit of their retreating 
enemies. One of his ow'n soldiers, mistakinc 
him in the gathering darkness for an enemv. 
shot him dow'n. Lee’s “right arm,” as '..4 
was always called, was gone. 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 



In the circle is the face of 
Commodore George Dewey, 
one of the most famous of 
American naval heroes. It 
seems fitting, therefore, that 
his picture should be 
guarded by able seamen. 


Though Dewey served the 
Navy long and well, it was 
his great victory in 1898 over 
the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay which set the country 
ringing with his fame. 


“YOU MAY FIRE WHEN READY, GRIDLEY” 

With Those Quiet Words Admiral Dewey Gave the Signal for the 
Battle That Took the American Flag into the Philippines 


N MAY, 1898, the United States was 
at war with Spain, and the air was 
full of excitement. A terrifying story 
had come from Manila, in the far-away 
Philippines, that the American lleet, under 
Commodore George Dewey, had been badly 
beaten by the Spaniards in Manila Bay. To 
be sure, the report came by way of Spain; 
there was no word yet from Dewey himself, 
for the Spaniards in the city of Manila held the 
only cable. During a whole week the country 
fretted and argued and waited anxiously. 

Then all at once Dewey got word through 
by way of Hongkong, and the defeat turned 
out to be, after all, an overwhelming victory! 
It was as if the whole nation threw' its cap 
into the air and burst out into thunderous 
applause. Dewey W'as the hero of the hour. 

Here is what had happened, as the story 
finally came to light. Dewey had been sta- 
tioned off Hongkong, waiting for word that 
war had been declared. He had stores on 
hand and ammunition on the w'ay, and his 
men were drilled and waiting on their toes 


for the expected to happeru When war 
liroke, he steamed away toward tlie Philip- 
pines. On the last night of April, he took 
his ships through the fortified entrance to 
the harbor -said to be strewn w^ith mines - 
into Manila Bay, asking himself as he went. 
Now', what would Karragut do here? h'ar- 
ragut w'as the famous Civil War commander, 
w'hom Dewey had served under and dee|)ly 
admired. 

At <law'n the Americans chased in on the 
Spanish lleet. Wlien his ships were well 
within range, Dewey gave a cpiiet order, 
‘‘You may fire when ready, Gridlc\'.’’ 
Gridley fired, and the battle was on. When 
the smoke from the guns had entirely hidden 
the enemy fleet, and a distressing rumor had 
come to him that there was no more ammuni- 
tion, Dewey calmly gave another famous 
order, “Draw off for breakfast.’^ It was at 
this point that the Spaniards, thinking they 
had won the battle, cabled home the news 
that .afterwards set such dark tales alloat in 
the United States. 
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But the battle was not over. Dewey’s 
ammunition had not given out after all, and 
when l)reakfast was over and the smoke had 
cleared, everyone could see that the Span- 
iards were in a much worse way than the 
Americans. Jt w'as not long before the shore 
guns were silenced, and the whole Spanish 
fleet was sunk or in flames. Dewey had lost 
not a single shij), and had only eight wounded 
and no dead at all. 

It was months before he could go home to 
enjoy his fame. 'Fhere was the ticklish work 
of blockading the city of Manila, which was 
still in Spanish hands. Dewey had to be a 
dipUnnat as well as a seaman, for the ships 
of neutral nations lay in the harbor, looking 
out for their own j)eo])le. In the ei\d, with 
the help of the I'ilipino leader, Manila was 
taken, to<\ Oddly enough, this hapj)enefl 
the day after the war was over. .\o one in 
Manila knew of the peace at the time, for 
De\N(*y had <ul that bothersome cable to 
keep the S|)ai:‘u;w^ ff<»m scMiding any more 
wild stories about liim over it I 

The Hero of a Nation 

It was not till Se])tember, iSgc;, that the 
great Admiral came home to his adoring 
countrymen. 'I'he whole ])o|)ulation, it 
seemed, turned out lo welcome him. “'I'owns, 
(diildrcn, and a? titles cjf commertc were 
named after me,” as he him^elf put it. 
“Dewey arches, Dewey llag^, ami ‘Welcome, 
Dewey’ in eh'ctric ligiUs on the span of the 
brooklyn Bridge!” -\ magnificent trium]>hal 
anh spanned I'ifth .\venue, in New York. 
Dewey was made ])ermanent admiral of the 
United Slates Navy, and a house was given 
to him by the nation. On the step*; (»f the 
Capitol he received from tlie hands of Presi- 
dent McKinley the sword of honor which 
had been voted to him by Congress. 


The man who moved in this sudden blaze 
of glory had faithfully served his country’s 
navy for many years. He w'as born in 1837, 
and w^as therefore more than sixty at the 
time of his famous victory. He was gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1858, and .sj)ent two years in 
the Mediterranean on the ship “Wabash.” 
lie fought up and down the Mi.ssi.ssipjn on 
the Union side during the Civil War, and 
won brilliant i)raise. As we have seen, he 
learned courage and skill from his com- 
mander, Farragut. Kven Annaj)olis, he said, 
was “t)oor schooling beside that of serving 
under Farragut in time of war.” 

After the war J>ewey tried his hand at 
many different tasks, all in the Navy. He 
taught at Annapolis, he insi)ected light- 
houses, he went on another cruise in the 
Mediterranean, he .ser\*ed as head of the 
bureau of erjuijmient for the United Stales 
Navy J)ef)artment in Washington. Though 
in this last ])ositU)n he had a chance to learn 
a great deal about the new kinds of war 
vessels that were being built, he wanted to go 
back to active .service at sea. vSo in iSgy 
he was given tlie command of the Asiatic 
Scjuadron. Kven before he was sure there 
would be war with Spain he had started to 
find out what he could about the Philippines, 
which were then Spanish territory. Wlicn 
the war came lie was ejuite ready. 

So we come baik to ilie triumphal arches 
ami the blaring bamls and the shouting 
people, rhere was even a little talk of the 
heroV running lor the j>residcncy. But he 
remained a private cili/en — or as much a 
private cili/.en as a distinguished naval ollicer 
may hope to l)e. During the last seventeen 
years of his life he was president of the gen- 
eral boanl of the Navy Department. He 
died in op 7. 




THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Like a whirlwind 
of energy Roose- 
velt passed 
through our his- 
tory; and the 
sculptor could not 
have shown him 
to us more truly 
than in this tense 
and vivid rider, 
with his cowboy 
chaps and hia 
sweeping gesture 
of greetmg. For 
if ever there was 
**one who never 
turned his back, 
but marched 
breast-forward** 
it was surely 
«T. R.»» 



Photo l»y Kry^loiir \ ini* C o 


The MOST AMAZING of OUR PRESIDENTS 

Many a Man, if He Were Asked to Name the Most Typical of All 
Americans, Would Say It Was Theodore Roosevelt 


BOV was hanging by his hands from 
an upper window of his house in 
New York. It looked as if he were 
going to fall at any minute. One of the 
neighbors rushed in to tell his mother. But 
the mother was not very much worxicd. 
She had seen that boy hang from too many 
kinds of things before. “If the Lord did 
not look after Teddy/' she said, “he would 
have been killed long ago." 

The Lord looked after Teddy, and in due 
time made him president of the United 
States. For this boy was no other person 
than the famous Theodore Roosevelt; and 


in years to come the whole world was going 
to watch him hang by his hands in many a 
perilous position— and to see how the Lord 
would look after him, or how he could look 
after himself. 

Wherever w’e may put him in our final 
roll of fame, there is little doubt that The- 
odore Roosevelt was the most amazing man 
of all our presidents. He did far more dif- 
ferent kinds of things than any of the others, 
and could call up far more energy for doing 
them. He was the boldest of them all, and 
the quickest one in action; and yet the man 
of action was the greatest reader of them 
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all. He wa.s the most popular of all the 
presidents, and also the most hated, for a 
man who was so bold in action would be 
sure to make a host of friends and another 
host of enemies. But he had a genius for 
turning the enemies into friends overnight, 
and the friends into enemies. He was built 
in a rugged and , . 


uralist all his life, and a prolific writer too. 
it was another interest that now led him 
into his main career. He was finding that 
he had a genius for politics. And he prizecl 
the gift because the game of politics Wt*s 
delightful to him, but far more because it 
gave him a chance to right so many of the 
^ wrongs under which 


heroic mould — the 
very type of the man ^ 
of force w'hom wc * . 
have come to call r 
American. I 

As a boy he gave ' 
no sort of jiromise 
of a man of force. 
Born in 1H58, he was 
siK h a weak and 
sickly lad that he 
couM not go to school 
or jday with the 
stronger boys, hot 
had t() have his les- 
sons at home. But 
he made up his mind 
that he was going to 
be as strong as any- 
body. IW long, hard 
training he saw to it 
that he grew up into 
a man of iirawn, at 
home in the saddle or 
in tlie boxing ring, on 
I lie r.iiuh iir in the 



he saw the jieoplc of 
his country suffering. 

He joined a politi- 
cal club and began to 
fight. lie was going 
to fight for the rest of 
his life. For three 
\ ears he served in the 
kgiirlatiire of New 
^ ork, where he soon 
became a leader of 
the bolder and more 
progressive spirits. 
Then he went off for 
two years to his 
ranch in Dakota. 
1 here the tenderfoot 
from the Fast at once 
became the li*ader of 
the ciwvboys in their 
fight with the cattle 
tliieves and all other 
disturbers of the 
]u‘ace. lie learned 
the life of tlie plains, 
and in the intervals 


wilderness. For this lMi«>tu I 3 Kcivtoiir \ irw I j 


of an exciting time he 


he nee<led the most 
splendid courage, and 
few' men ever had 
more of it. But after 


If Roosevelt had been bom in the days of Daniel Boone, 
what a **wildemess scout” he might have made! As it 
was, he followed the fast-vanishing frontier to the West, 
and besides learning to be a skillful ranchman he wrote 
fat and thrilling books on **The Winning of the West.” 


kojit on reading and 
writing. But he was 
far from forgotten in 
New York, ami in 


all he made himself a man of brawn in order two years he W'as called back to his native 


that he might do the work of a man of brain; 
and we may look to him for as much courage 
of the kind that wc call moral as of the kind 
that wc call physical. 

He was already a strong athlete and 
hunter when he graduated from Harvard 
in 1880. Then he studied in the Columbia 
Law School for a time, though he never 
cared to practice law. His outdoor life 
made him want to be a naturalist, and his 
love of reading had inspired him to be an 
author. Yet though he was a keen nat- 


city to run for the otYice of mayor. 

The vote went against him, and he did 
not enter public life again till three years 
later. Then, in 1889, he went to Washing- 
ton as a member of the Civil Scrxdce Com- 
mission. Now’ he began his long labors to 
take the government employees out of the 
control of the political parties, and to gi\e 
them, on the basis of examinations, positit)ns 
which they could hold as long as they did 
their duty w'ell. So successful was he in 
this that six years later he was called back 
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TO his native city to one of the hardest tasks 
that could then he given to any man in the 
country — the reform of that hotbed of 
political corruption, the Police Department 
of New York. For his heroic work in this 
position he came into national fame. Against 
all ridicule and all abuse, in the face of 
grave personal danger, he stiove by day 
and by night to drive corruption out of 
the ranks of the guardians of the public. 
The men are still living who have seen him 
striding through the evil quarters of New 
York at all hours of the night, with a sharp- 
shooter at his side, to see that the ]M)lice 
did their duty, lie was the m«-»t noted 
figure who ever dealt with the police of the 
city. 

T. R. the Rough Rider 

Next he was an assistant secretary of the 


people, including most of the iniluential ones, 
who were afraid of Theodore Roosevelt and 
were bent on stopping him if they could. 
I'hey thought he was far loo rash and danger- 
ous; they also thought he had too much sym- 
pathy for the common people and too much 
enmity to the mammoth corjK)ra lions that 
were grabbing many a special an<l dishonest 
]>rivilege at the exi)ense of the common peo- 
ple. They kiuwv lie would not listen to 
“reason” from the li]^s of the corrupt jiarty 
“bosses.” Yet if they did not do sometliing 
(|uickly, this man might get to be president 
before* they knew' it, and that would be a 
calamity! 

So they decitled to make him vice ])resi 
<lent. I'hat w'ould put him in the grave) ard. 
'File vice jiresident has practically nothing 
to do, and |)ractically no vice president ever 
gets anywhere afterward. They chose Roose- 


navv, at the time when our war with Spain \elt to be vice president, and thought they 

was looming. Having done all he couM to w*ere through w'ith him. 

get the na^w ready, he resigned when the _ . „ 

^ : . • . f u Roosevelt Becomes President 

war came, to raise a regiment of Rough 

Riders” and enter the fight. In time he Six months later the President was shot, 
became the colonel of the regiment, which and Roosevelt came into the ollice. d'hat 
lid rather spectacular service in Here is Roosevelt with some of 

the W'ar. At the close of the his Rough Riders. In this amaz- through ihi* ranks of the hossc's, 

conflict the country was ringing Americans- cowboys from^the '"anks of ilic dishonohl 

with his name, and there was no Western pta^ and aristocrats part of “l)ig husiness.” 

, . . , from Ifcw York and Massa- t i, i* i i s 

W'ay to stop him from ]>ecoming chusetts, all afire with a great Kon'^evelt had grown la- 

governor of New' York in iSgo. le^uide? miliar with thecom- 

No w'av to rnon man all over 


Roosevelt Becomes President 

Six months later the President was shot, 
and Roosevelt came into the olfice. d'hat 
was in ipoi. A sliiver ran 


No w'ay to 
stop him — 
that is what ‘ 
we were say- 
ing. For by j 
this time J 
there ■ 
c r e^^y 
many ^D| 




mon man all over 
the count ry, and 
while he knew' the 
man’s f.iults he had 
a high regard for 
his slurd\ \irtues. 
He was also only 
too fa- 
miliar 









Phvtu by KfeyatoiM View Co. 
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with the way in which the corrupt party 
bosses juggled the common man’s vote and 
d(‘frauded him of a good government. An<l 
he was finally familiar with the ways of ‘‘big 
business” in escaping the law of the land and 
in using the government to get the best of 
the common man. The.se were the main 
wrongs that he set out to right during his 
seven years in the presidency. From one of 
the oldest families in 
New York had risen a 
chamjiion of the ])lain 
peo])le all over the 
land -a champion 
with a ])assion for 
“civic righteousness” 
and with a “big stick.” 

Roosevndt took the 
stick in hand and went 
t ( ) war aga in. I le ga \'e 
the country an excit- 
ing tim<‘. 

It was iK.l 
Roosevelt hated “))ig 
business” b< ‘cause it 
was big Tie knew as 
well as aiiNone lh.it in , 
our modern world we [ 

h . 1 , lo the L. .s Ariiiy < orpB 

ave t<3 have vast cor- 


i*h<itu lo the L. .s Ariiiy i orpB 

This is how **Teddy” Roosevelt looked in the uniform 


could to defame him. They said he was 
rash aiul foolish, and w'ould make a me.ss of 
everything. I'hey told the country he was 
crazed with amliition, that he was a wdld 
boy from the ranches who w'as drunk a good 
deal of the time. They .said all they dared 
to dishonor him. But Roosevelt almost 
loved it. lie was used to fighting. He 
flourished the big stick all the faster, and 
relied on the good 
sense of the common 
man to see through 
the slanders. 

And in the yetirs 
that follow’ed he 
pushed through many 
of the law’s that have 
ever since made big 
business go about its 
great w’ork w’ith a 
proper respect for the 
interests of all the 
jicojile. We ow’c that 
to him more than to 
any other man. In law 
after law and suit after 
.suit he and his helpers 
brought the raihvays 
anrl the great trusts 



4 * 1. -inis IS now "leoav" Kooseveii iookco in me unuorm i „ .u ^ ...... .. 

poratlons. It was sim- United States Volunteers at the time when he ^H^der the proptr con- 

I)l\ that in his time big was leading the famous charge up San Juan HUl and (rol of the government 
I * . setting the whole country ringing with his name. i * .k * « ... c 


lusmess was ]irelty 

sure to 1)C dishonest bu.^iness- set itself 
above the law and to flourish by driving 
little business to the wall and !>> defr.aud- 
ing the common man. During Roosevelt's 
day there was a vast awakening to the evil 
arifl the danger of all this. The great in- 
surance scandals, in which the ])eoj)le foun<i 
out how some of the big insurance comjianies 
were gambling with their money, were only 
a j)art of it. The things that tlie railways 
and the trusts w’crc doing were even more 
alarming. If the evil practices kept on 
grow'ing, there was the gnivest danger ahead 
of the nation. 

Fighting Big Business Pirates 

Roosevelt set himself to right the wTongs. 
He had embattled hosts of corrupt ]X)liticians 
and of commercial jiiratcs against him, with 
a legion of their retainers. They did all they 


' iuiKAUK wiLu lua iiaiiic. 1 * I * < r 

which is to say, of 
all the jieople; not to hamper them in all 
their l.iwful w'ork for the country, but to 
kc*ej) them from playing fast and loose with 
the good of the jieople who had given them 
their charters. Above all else, jKThap.s, 
Roosc‘velt championc’d the cause of saving 
our vast weallli of natural resources, in our 
oil fiehls and forests and other rich pos- 
.ses.sions. from the reckless squandering of a 
few pri\ale owners. He saw’ to it that a 
great deal of these riches should continue 
to belong to all the people, and slmuld be 
leased to iirivate individuals only under the 
w ise control of the ]KH>ple's otlTccrs. 

'Fhc'se were his great causes. To go into 
detail about them would take a great many 
pages. But he also did many other things. 
He built up the army and na\y, and sent 
the navy on a peaceful visit around the 
w’orld. He started the Panama Canal, and 
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leader, however devoted and however heroic, 
were less in place. Roosevelt doubtless did 
far more at home in arousing the spirit of 
America than he could have done in the 
trenches of France. 

Just before the outbreak of the war, 
Roosevelt had gone on another expedition, 
this time in South 
America. He maik* a re- 
markable trip through 
an untracked jungle, at 
great danger to himself 
and his party. 'Foward 
the end of it h(‘ fell i)rey 
to a serious fever; and 
although he recovered, 
the inroads of the dist^isc 
seem to have weakened 
him for the rest of his 
life, and to have has- 
tened his death, in i()i(), 
at the relatively early 
age of sixty. 

fie lias alrearly passed 
into heroic legend. 

Whatever may be the 
bias of the men who re- 
member him, they all 
admit him to have been 
a sort of giant among us. 

He had his faults, and 
the faults of a giant al- 
ways stand out in gigan- 
tic relief. "J'houghagreat 
lover of true learning— being far above our 
average president in this— he was not a 
man of the calm, judicial mind w’hich learn- 
ing is meant to give us. He was a man of 
action — of action which he ardently desired 
to rest on the foundation of true reason, 
but of action which often had to be too 
quick for that. Some day we may have a 
man of ecjual force who wall also be a true 
philosojdier, and he may make the ideal 
ruler. With all his heroism, Roosevelt was 
not quite that man. 

As a man of action, he took violent sides. 


A man was his devoted friend or his hated 
enemy; there was hardly any middle ground. 
His enemies were only too likely to be de- 
nounced as “liars^^ and as “undesirable cit- 
izens,*’ in clamorous shouts right out of the 
White House. A w'hole list of people were 
members of the “Ananias Club” because 
Roosevelt had called 
them liars. The clamor 
w'as not always of the 
highest dignity. And as 
with a man, so w’ith an 
idea; there was likely to 
be no middle ground here 
either. The idea was 
sacicd, or it w'as hideous. 

Those are the faults. 
We may as well exf)ect 
them in a man of Roo^^e- 
vclt’s make. They were 
all fully told and retokl 
a thousand times during 
his life. Everybody 
knew them; and many 
peo])ie thought they 
knew' a great many 
more. After a million 
lips had whis|^red the 
“secret" that Roosevelt 
was a drunkard, one ob- 
scure editor out West 
finally dared to print the 
charge. Roosevelt de- 
cided to nail the lie at 
last. He sw'oopcd out to tlie West with a 
host of w'itncsses who knew all about him, 
and w'on a suit against the unfortunate edi- 
tor, who could not find a single man to 
whisper the “secret” in court. Then Roose- 
velt took six cents in damages, and left his 
reputation clear to all the country. 

But all the true faults of the man w'C have 
told. They are the defects of his great 
qualities, and were, in a sense, to be exj'iected. 
His virtues stand out beside them in magnifi- 
cent proj>ortion — the virtues of a heroic man 
with a passion for the right. 



IMiilij l)i> Ko> -<10110 \i(H C <j 

This is a late portrait of Theodore Roosevelt, a 
president who left his name writ large in the 
annals of our land. But it has been connected 
with small things, too. Did you know that all the 
**Teddy*’ bears of the world are namesakes of 
“Teddy” Roosevelt? They were named for him 
because of his fame as a hunter of big game. 
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WOODROW WILSON 



President Woodrow Wilson was naturally a man of peace. But be- 
cause it fell to him to pilot the nation through one of its greatest wars 
- the second greatest war, indeed, that the world has ever seen it 
seems fitting to show his picture here with a picture of some of the 
great army tanks used in that war. 
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OUR LEADER in WORLD WAR I 

By His Aims and Ideals in That Titanic Struggle, Woodrow Wil- 
son Made the Warmest Friends and the Bitterest Enemies 
That Any of Our Presidents Has Ever Had 


E HAVE hardly had president who 
was more dearly lo\'ed, or one who 
was more bitterly hated, than Wood- 
row Wilson. The words that follow will 
give most of the reasons for all the love ami' 
hatred. 

Woodrow Wilson was born at Staunton, 
Virginia, in 1856. Ilis people were Scotch 
Presbyterians; and no .stock that ever came 
over to America was made of higher ideals or 
of a sterner character. CJrowing up in the 
evil days in the South after the Civil War, 
the young Wil.^^ori was early led to a hatred 
of political injustice and to a symi)athy with 
the plain peoi)lc everywhere. When he had 
taken his college degree at Princeton in 
1879, it wras clear that he was destined for 
some sort of public career. Put for a time 
he hardly knew' what it was to be. First he 
studied law at the University of Virginia, 
and practiced for a time in Atlanta. But 
soon he went to the new Johns Hopkins 
University to take his doctor*s degree in 
political science. 

Then he joined the faculty of Bryn Mawr 


College for tw'o years, and that of Weslevan 
University for two more. In iS()0 he re- 
turned to Princeton as a professor. 'Pwelve 
years later he w'as ma(U‘ the |)residcnt of 
Princeton; and during all this time, of course, 
his fame was growing from the books that 
came from his pen. 

The new' presid<‘nt of Princeton tried to 
make some notable reh)rms. In the first 
place, he w^anted the students to have better 
teaching. So in addition to the men who 
leclurtHl to large classes, he created a staff of 
gifted young “preceptors" who would guide 
the students through their <laily W’ork in 
little grou[)S, or one by one. Jn the second 
jdace, he wanted to get rifl of what was too 
much like a “caste system’’ at the university 

the rich students thnking with the rich, 
the athletes with the athletes, and so on — 
and to make the school a great <leal more 
democratic for all the students. Jiut to this 
last measure, above all, there was violent 
opposition, and Wilson lost a good deal of 
his popularity by working for it. 

For that reason, among others, he was 
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WOODROW WILSON 



IMiotii Ji\ Kfxsliifii* \ i(*w Co 


This IS a picture of President Wilson and the cabinet 
with which he began his first administration, in March, 
1913. Their names follow. At the near end of the 
table: the President himself. Back of the table, from 
left to right: William G. McAdoo, secretary of the 
treasury: James McReynolds, attorney-general; Jose- 
phus Daniels, secretary of the navy; David F. Houston, 
secretary of agriculture; William B. Wilson, secretary 

^liid enough in 1010, lo lake ihc nomination 
as go\ern<3r of New Jersey. During his 1\no 
\e.irs ill this oJlae lie tame to he ^^ell known 
lor llie lilieral measures to which he was ile- 
voletl all his life for liis opposition to mere 
pariN jiolilicians aiul to tlie e\ il wa\.s of the 
money jiower in hig liusiness. Hut in s]ule 
of all the enemies he made in these iioweiful 
circles, he was easily the outstanding 
go\ernor of the day, and it was only natural 
that hy 1912 he .slioiiM he the leading candi- 
date of the Democratic party for the jiresi 
dency. 

Wilson Becomes President 

In the name of the ‘‘new* freedom/’ Wilson 
made a strong campaign for that othce, 
though he would never have been elected 
president except for the fact that Roostwelt 
had lorn the Republican jiarty to jiieces, 
I'hc country was in a high mood for reform. 
Both Wilson and Roosevelt had been running 
on a liberal platform in favor of the plain 


of labor; William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce. 
On the near side of the table, from left to right: 
William Jennings Bryan, secretary of state; Lindley 
M. Garrison, secretary of war; Albert J. Burleson, 
postmaster-general , Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the 
interior. During the war years Robert Lansing was 
secretary of state; Thomas W. Gregory, attorney-gen- 
eral; and Newton D. Baker, secretary of war. 

people, and the plain people had answered 
In giving them all of the electoral votes 
except a puny ( ight that went to Taft. Thc-n 
liie ptMiple sal hat k to see what the new 
presitienl woukt d») for them. 

New Measures for Equality 

Wilson ga\e them a remarkable scries of 
new laws. He w.is no sort of revolutionarN , 

1 hough a libcTal, he could by no means be 
called a radical. lie saw nothing in our 
fundamental system that demanded change, 
and lie onlv wanted to use that sy>tem for 
the })assing of such measures of reform as lie 
deemed long overdue. In ihc'se measures he 
aimed at tlie protection of the plain pc'oplc, 
or rather at giving all the jx'ople a more 
cfjual chance for freedom and prosi>erity. 
He saw* lo it that the tariff wms lowered, 
and that an inccmie lax was slarlevl; that 
the vast Federal Reserve Sxslem of banking 
came into being, and that acts were passed 
to put a curb on the illegal ways of big 
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business. He favored laws in defense of the 
workingmen, and of the far-away Filipinos. 
In these and other w'ays he was going on 
with his policies of the “new freedom’’ when 
he was abruj)tly halted by one of Ihe great- 
est problems that any of our presidents have 
ever had to face — the terrible exj)losion of a 
war that was to engulf the world. 

The Policy of “Watchful Waiting” 

There was trouble first in Mexico. Har- 
assing as this was, however, it was only a 
slight prelude to what was coming. 'Fhe 
Mexican president, Huerta (wCr'tii), had 
come into power by plain murder, and 
Wilson steadily refused to recognize him. 
For several years there w’as no true govern- 
ment in Mexico, and it was very hard indeed 
to know how we could get along with our 
unhappy southern neighbors and ])rotecL our 
vast interests in their land. There was a 
strong demand for war in various quarters of 
our country. Twice, indeed, Wilsim was 
driven to use force: once by landing troops 
at Vera Cruz, and again by sending a column 
of soldiers across the border in the effort to 
catch the chieftain \i\la (veFyii), who had 


been raiding in our own territory. IJut with 
all the lessons of our last Mexican war in 
mind, and with a strong conviction that our 
country ought to let its weaker neighbors 
work out their own vexing problems as best 
they could, Wilson stood firm against any 
war with Mexico. He held to his own policy 
of “watchful waiting” instead. I'hc policy 
was certainly trying enough for everyone, 
and it brought upon him a good deal of 
abu.se and ridicule from the powerful in- 
terests that had large properties in Mexico. 

The World at War 

But all too soon the Mexican trouble was 
overshadowed by the World War. In the 
summer of 1014 nearly half the world sprang 
at the throat of the other half, and from that 
moment the distracting f)roblem of our 
country lay in the part it would have to play 
in the terrific fight. Xearly all else had to 
be forgotten for the time. 

In the beginning ever\])0(ly hoped we 
could keep out of the war. Thc^ J’resident 
declared that we were neutral, and ad\iM*d 
us all to remain so in thought and action. 
No one knew much belter than lie liow' hard 

















not fight Mexico. A much larger number 
hated him because he had waited so long 
before fighting Ciennany; and a smaller 
group hated him because he had fought 
(Germany at all. Millions of men haled him 
because they thought he W'as cold and ob- 
stinate, because they look him for a dictator 
who would listen to no advice. Of course his 
opponents in the other jiolitkal party hated 
him, and they now held the j)ower in C'on- 
gress. During the w'ar all these hatreds had 
been forgotten in the /eal to wdn. Now' they 
burst forth again, five times as strong as e\er. 

'fhe country would not take the treaty he 
brought back from Paris. The great trouble 
tame over the T>eague of Nations, which to 
him was the heart of the tn^aty. Many 
people felt that the\ now had enough of 
Kuro])e. TTic'y had gone o\er to helj) in 
clearing up a mess, but they wanted no 
alliances that might get thc*m into c»lhei 
messes. Let LiKone settle her own (piarrels, 
and keej) her I.eague c^)! Nations if she wanted 
It . we would stcHT clear of he r, and look after 
\merica. In that spiiit the Semate, for good 
or evil, refused to actei)l the treaty except 
on conditions that sec rued to Wilson to make 
It null and void. WIic*n he would not agree 
to those conditions the treaty was lost. 

lie made a last appeal to the people, oxer 
the head of the Senate, for the trc'aty and the 
LcMgue. Though worn out with liis labois, 
he went on a tcair througli the countrx. 


making many speeches for the cause*. In the 
middle of one of these sj:)eeches the illness 
fell upon him which left him a broken man 
for the rest of his life. There w-as nothing 
left but to return to Washington and live 
out the rest of his term in almost helpless 
seclusion. Then he retired until the end 
came in T(;?4. 

kor friend or foe, that end can only be one 
of the n‘al tragedies in our ix)lilical annals 
Ifow far Woodrenv Wilson w'as to blame for 
the failure of his treaty, and how far his 
enemies must bear the blame, history, we 
hope, will tell. Lven his enemies hax'e come 
to know' that the man had no ideal except 
the highest. J-ven his friends may as well 
admit that he lackc‘d the easy, winning w'axs 
so ( ommon to the politician and so important 
to him. On anything that Woodrow Wilson 
took to l>e a matter of principle, he was be- 
vond all doubt a Scotch Presbyterian, a 
man of granite*. That is what every man 
ought to ])e, on a matter of principle. But 
in lesser things, in matters that made no 
great dilTcrcncc, the men who knew’ Wilson 
are still disagreed as to whether he was too 
desirous of his own way or wTiether he was 
xvilling to take adxice and to (ompromise. 
The ludief that he w’as a man who would 
never lake advic^e was what made him most 
of his foes— they rallc*d him unapproachable 
and obstinate. It is the real question about 
the man. We will leave it to history. 





JOHN JOSEPH PERSHING 





In the ovat is the face of General John Joseph Pershing, 
commander of the American Expeditionary Force in 
France during World War I. And at the right, like a 
guard of honor, march a few soldiers of the A.E.F. itself, 
parading with the banners for which they fought. 
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OUR GENERAL in WORLD WAR I 

With Pershing at the Helm in France, All America Could Feel 
that Our Great Army Was in Strong, Safe Hands 


HEY tell US now that it never hap- 
pened at all --but there usecl to be a 
story that \\hen General Pershing 
arrived in France as comm.inder of the 
American forces in World War 1 , he went 
to the tomb of the great P'rench patriot who 
helped to win the American Revolution, and 
said, “Lafayette, \\c arc here.” Whatever 
he said or did not say, what the Commander 
of the American Expeditionary Force did 
while he w’as in France W'on him the rcsj^cct 
both of his owm army and of the other mili- 
tary commanders. 

John Joseph Pershing had had a long train- 
ing in soldiering. He w^as born in t86o in 
Laclede, Missouri, which w’as at that time 
still near the edge of the frontier. At first 
it looked as though he were destined to be a 
teacher rather than a soldier. As a very 
young man he taught for a time in a school 
for small children, and saved his money so 
that he could go to normal school. But 
before long he decided that, after all, he 
wanted to be not a teacher but a soldier. 


So he ai)plied for admission to.West Point. 
He was accepted, and was graduated in iSSt) 
He was tw'cnty-six then, older and more le- 
sponsible than most of the cadets. He liad 
learned soldierly obedience and unsweiving 
devotion to duty. 

Then for four or five years he fought In- 
dians. Arizona had been opened to white 
settlers, and the fierce Apaches were on tlie 
w’arpath. Later, the Sioux of the Dakota 
plains were making a last stand against the 
white invaders. In the Dakota w’ar, the 
young cavalry officer was in command of the 
scout.s,whow'ercalwaysin the thick of danger. 

When the Indians hjid all Ix^en driven in- 
side reservations, Pershing taught again for 
a while, first at the University of Nebraska, 
later at West Point itself - but this time the 
subject was military tactics. While at Ne- 
braska he completed a course in law. 

When the Spanish-American War broke 
out in 1898, Pershing fought in Cuba. 
“Pershing is the coolest man under fire I 
ever saw,” said his superior officer. 
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Then he had a real c)pj)ortunity to prove 
his mettle. In the far-off Phili[)pines, which 
had fallen to the United States as spoils of 
war, some of the dark-skinned tribes put up 
a stubborn light against the Americans. 
Captain Pershing was sent into the island of 
Mindanao, whose savage Moslem tribes were 
the last to yield. 'J'o “clean up” Mindiinao 
was not an easy task. The men had to pick 
their uncertain way through cleej) tro[)ical 
jungles. 1'hc enemy was fierce and wary. 
Pershing tried tact and di|)l()macy whenever 
he could but when he could not, the argu- 
ment had to be with guns and l)ayonets. In 
the end, he compl(‘tely succeeded in his task. 
President Roosevelt rc'warchvl him royally 
by making him a brigadier general over the 
heads of more than eight hundred superior 
officers. 

In i()i() (ieiHTal FVr.shing was in charge^ of 
the expedition which cros‘^ed into Mexico in 
pursuit of the bandit-chieftain, Villa (vCTNab 
So by i()i7 he had behind him a long and 
distinguished recon I of service*. 

Commander in World Wai I 

riien in \pril, nji;, the rnited States 
entered World War I. great army was 
to be trainc'd and .sent tc^ I'rance. President 
W^ilson cho.se Persliing to c'ommand it. 

It was a task the like of wliich no general 
had ever faced before - to build u|>, mostly 
from raw recruits, an army of t^^o or three 
million men, transport it across three thtui- 
sancl miles of o[)en ^ea, and kc*e]) it fed and 
su|)pliccl and in lighting trim so far from 
home. Of course l\'rshing did not haxe to 


manage this alone, but much of the responsi- 
bility was his. And as to the mcjvement cjf 
the troops in France, the Presiclent had given 
him j)ractically a free hand. 

He was determined to keep the American 
trocjps together anci under his cjwn command, 
even during the memths of training and J)rep- 
aration, when there were not so very many 
of them. He wanted to attack indep«*ndently 
through Lorraine* - to get the fight into the 
open, ^'ears of fighting in deserts and 
junglc's made him inij^atient of warfare in 
trenches. But he yiehJed this j)lan to the 
allied leaclers. During the great (k*rman 
offensive in the sj)ring of KyiS, he even 
yielded on tlic* ‘‘se])arate command,’’ and 
sent .\meric‘an trocjps to fight in the French 
and British lint*s. W’hen the danger was 
ov(T, howe ver, he* went back to building up 
a separate American army. In the last few 
months of the war, .Vmerican trooj):^ won 
hard-fouglit victories in the Meuse-Argonne 
(mu/-ar'gon'i region. Meanwhile more 
trooj)s poured in, till at the end of the war 
the American Fx|K‘dit ionary Force numbered 
over two million. 

After the j>eace, Pershing was made a j)er- 
manent general, a high rank held before 
that only by Washington, Sheridan, Sher- 
man, and Grant. It has been said that in 
vmic* ways he was like (irant ruthle^^ and 
a little* impersonal in the wa> he handli*d his 
men, but so strong in will and |)ersonal honor 
that they respected and obeyed him. 

.\t his death in 104S Pershing was the 
only .\merican who had ever been elevated 
to the rank of (ieneral of the .\rmies. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Always a fine athlete* **F. D. R." 
as he was affectionately called 
continued to swim and fish through* 
out his life. Those diversions 
brought him fun and health. But 
better yet, he could always forget 
his cares as soon as his working 
day was over. 


LEADER IN OUR DARKEST HOUR 

Franklin Roosevelt Had Courage to Give to a Nation Because He 
Had Learned Courage in His Own Bitter Hour 

Franklin Roosevelt (ro'/c«vC‘lt). For Roose Koostn ell's birth (January that 

veil was a reformer, and reformers always the baby could lo(»k forward to a jileasanl, 
arouse strong feelings among the people w’lur easy, uneventful life. His father, Jaiiie> 
agree or disagree with them. Like Lincoln Roosevelt, was a rii h man, and both father 
he came to pow'er in the micKt of one of the and mother Sara Delano (del Vi-noi Roo^^e 
gravest crises our country hc'is ever tscen - \ell tame from many generations of w'ealllu 
the depression of the Togo’s. Banks were and aristocrat ie })eople. On Ids mother’s 
closing on every hand, and our whole fman- side five distinct lines in Franklin Roosevelt’> 
cial system was going to ruin. There was ancestry led back to the ‘‘MayllowTi*.” And 
grave danger of a comj)letc economic col- the Rot)sevelts themseKes traced tlieir de 
lapse -with a possible re\olulion to follow, .scent back through generali«)ns of stunlv 
The story of the steps Roosevelt took in the and prosperous I)ut(h New' ^^)rkers to one 
crisis is told on other pages of these book.s. Claes Marten/.cn van Ro.sevell, who came 
And on other pages is the story of how he led over from Holland (1644) to New Amster- 
.')ur country through its most terrible .w^ar. dam. 

For like Lincoln he was a war president, The boy Franklin, an only child, w'as born 
and like him he marshaled our great land to and grew up in an old colonial horse on his 
victory -an achievement to make Americcans father's estate overlooking the Hudson Kixer 
proud. But that too is another story. Here at Hyde Park, New ^'ork, a little above 
we are going to tell of the man himself, and Poughkeepsie. There he was taught by 
of how he came to play so great a role in oui private tutors, had ponies and dogs, rode 
nation’s history. Tt too is a brave tale of and .swam and fished and hunted, jdayerl 
pain endured and difficulties overcome - of tenni- and polo and golf, aiKl took a tre- 
how a man won greatness because he fought mendous interest in birds, of which, by the 
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0 \C'KPT Abraham Lincoln there h.is his own private battles with (ouiago and 
never been a president of the Tnited endurance. 

States .so loved and .so haled as \nvoiu* w'nuld liave said, on iht* dav ol 
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lime* lie With thirteen, he had a large collection 
that he himself had stuiTcd and mounted. 
In winter he went iceboaling on the Ilud^in, 
and in summer spent a number of months 
with his father and nu)ther on the island of 
('ampobello, just over the .Maine boundary 
in ('anada. There he learned to be an 
excellent sailor, and at fourteen was given a 
sailboat in which he could cruise up and 
down the New England coast. Nearly every 
\ear his parents took him abroad, lie was a 
iiandsome, charming, lun-loving boy and 
e\erybody like<l him. Ife had a good t'me. 

The Disappointed Runaways 

At fourteen he wa'^ ^ent ttiCirolon (grotTm), 
a fashionable boy.'^* school in Massachusetts, 
ami lour years later ( H)00) he entered Har- 
vard though he would have jireferred to go 
to \nna]H)lis and enter the Na\y. At the 
opening of the S])ani'-h-American War he 
and a friend at (»roton jilanned to run away 
and join the Navy, 'out on the \ery day 
wliii h they were going to make off they came 
down with mea-lcs instead. \\ llarvaid he 
linidied the ])res( rilled (ourse in three year'' 
lull w'ent iwuk lor a hiurlh year of graduate 
work in government, hi^lcny, and inter- 
national law. liming liis la-t \ear he w\l'^ 
editor of “'The Crimson,” the Harvard <laily 
l»aj»er. 

.\fter lea\ing Harvanl he went thiee 
\ears \o the ('oliimbia Law .ScIkh)!, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and enteied a well-knowai 
Newv ^'ork law' lirm. There he soon w*as pul 
in iliarge of cases involving admiralty law, 
whidi lias to (h) with mailer^ (.onnected with 
the sea. In T()I0. needing somemie to adtu’n 
the tit'ket, the DennKral- nominated him to 
run for the state senate from the district in 
which Ihde I’ark is situated. He did not 
want to run, for only once in lifty-four years 
had a Democratic senator been elecle<l there. 
Uut with his usual energy he ihiew hinisell 
into the campaign, visited all the farms and 
outlying villages ami crossroads, and li» 
everybody’s surjirise was sucressful. 

He had campaigned on llie iNsne of taking 
power awiity from the ]>olitical bosses. “Who 
is this Roosevelt?” one of the bosses had 
said in looking over the list of new' legislators. 
When he heard the answer he replied, “Well, 


if we’ve caught a Roosevelt we’d better take 
him dc^wn and drop him off the dock . . . 
This kid is going to split tlie party wide 
open.” 

His foreboding was sound. In those days 
United Stales senators were elected by the 
state legislatures after a good deal of 
dickering behind the .scenes. In 19 ii the 
Democratic bosses in New' ^’ork and cs- 
]>eciaUy Ho'^s ( harle^ E. Murph\ of New 
York C’ity - had decided to j)ul u]) for the 
United States Senate a man named w^heehan 
-a reactionary machine poliiicktn wIkj had 
contributed hc'avily to the campaign fund. 
Roosevelt organi/.c*«l a gnuip of twenty 1 emo- 
c rat'' w'ho refuscsl to vote for Sheehan and so 
prevente<l his getting the iiece''‘'ar\ two- 
thirds majority of the two hou'-cs c f the 
legislature. Eor ten weeks the rebels held 
out, and the legislature couhl neither elect a 
senator nor go about it-^ other business. It" 
member" were growing cle"f)erale with bore- 
dom and irritation. linally Bo"s Murphy 
gave in, and the Democrats nominated 
another man who w'U" acceptable to the 
rebels. In New' York State the bo""es were 
never (juite so "trong again. And throughout 
the nation the alTair ga\(‘ a gieai im]>ul"e to 
ihc‘ moxement to have United .State" senators 
c*lc‘c tc'd by the ]>eople. 

Firm for the League 

When Wil"on became pie"ideiu icu.U^ 
Roosevelt wM" aj)poinle(l .Xs-^isiant Secretary 
of the Navy, and began at once tc^ "irengthen 
the "Crvice tnal had always lain close to his 
heart. War came uot;), and he worked 
night and day to build up our licet. .\l the 
H4»se of the war he vva" c'ager to have our 
country enter the League of Nations, 
rinally he was nominated 11020) to run for 
the vice |>re"iclency with James M. Co.x. 
'Lhey both knew that the League was an 
unpopular cause and would li>"e them votes, 
hut they iVll its importance so deejdy that 
thev' preferred to go down lighting for it. Of 
course they lost. Hut many political e.xperls 
believe that if Roi'jstweli had compromised 
w'ith his conscience in IC120 it would have 
been much lianler for him to command the 
c'oniideuce of hi" countrymeii when he ran for 
the presidency later. 
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IMu t b> \cini 

On this portico at the Roosevelt family home at Hyde 
Park New York, Roosevelt greeted his fnends and 
neighbors on the many occasions when they came to* 
congratulate him after one or another of his pobtical 
victones To this comfortable old house, his boyhood 


home, he came for rest and refreshment Here he 
entertained hundreds of distinguished guests, among 
them King George VI of England and Queen Elizabeth 
And here in the quiet rose garden overlooking the 
Hudson River he lies buned 


Lp U) now Roo^e\ell s life had been happ\ 
and successful He had been dcteaied once 
when he ran f 1914) for the nominiiion to 
the Lmted States Senate and of course in 
the campaign for the vice presidencv but 
e\er\ man in politics knows that he will 
sometimes meet defeat, and on the whole he 
had had just aboul everything he wanted 
from life \ow, however, fate was to send 
him to a liitter school In 1921 he had 
infantile paril>sis and lo->t the use of his 
legs Many of the readers of these pages 
will know from their own experience the 
heaviness of that IjIow For Roosevelt 
It was doubly hard V bright political career 
was opening liefore him — ^a career which now 
seemed closed for good and all He bore his 
grief without flinching Not even his c loscsi 
relatives — his wife, lus mother— ever heard 


him utter a tompLunt or ever saw him aii}- 
thing but cheerful He sulfered great pain, 
but he never alluded to it or to his condition 
\s soon as he was able, he began to see hib 
fnends and to carr> on his business in New 
York City And he never gave up trying to 
get better 

Famous Warm Springs 

It was in 1924 that he heard of Warm 
Spnngs, Georgia, where it was possible to 
exercise weakened muscles by swimming 111 
waters with a natural temperature of 
90° I He went to the dilapidated little 
resort, was benefited, and soon other 
cripples —mostly young people - were com- 
ing ttierc to join him He asked physicians 
lo investigate the place, and when thev 
endorsed it he bought (1927) twelve hundred 
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acres there, including the spring, and turned 
it over to the Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, a non-profit-making corporation which 
he established. For a long time no one knew 
just where the bulk of the money for founding 
it had come from, but now we know that 
Roosevelt put two-thirds of his own ])ersonal 
fortune into it at that time. Since then many 
other people have given money to it, the 
place ha^ grown greatly, and hundreds of 
I)eo[)Ie mostly children — go there fcir treat- 
ment. It is known far and wide, and luu 
helj)ed thousands toward recovery. 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 

When Roosevelt was stricken with paraly- 
sis his old friend Louis McHenry IIowc, a 
nev\sp;ij)er man with a wide political evperi 
eiue, tame at once to his side. II(jwo hadfor 
.some years been awjciatcd with Roosevelt 
in ])ulitic'> an<l had set his heart on seeing 
his friend in the iwsidency. He refused to 
give up h()])e now. In every possible way he 
worked lo keep Roose\elt’s interc'st in ])olitks 
ali\e. He* p(T>uad(‘d Mrs. Roosevelt, sorely 
against Iut will, to lake an active part in 
l)olilical life, 'riiough she was very .shy he 
ma<l(‘ her speak in juiblic and trained h(*r to 
do it well. Ciradually Oie began iu take an 
interest and at the .same time her hu.sband 
began to take hc'art. Refoie hcT marriage 
she had been Anna Jvleanor Roosevelt, niece 
of I’resident 'Fheodore Roosevelt and h'rank- 
lin Roosexelt’s tilth cousin. .So politic > was 
not altogether foreign to her, and when she 
reached the White House she helped her 
husband bv traveling over the country to 
speak and to report conditions. She was his 
“eye's and ears.” 

In the years when Roosevelt w^as helpless 
he was reading and thinking and through his 
own sutTering was gaining a mature insight 
into men and affairs. He was forming 
opinions too -opinions about government 
and economic*s and progress, about happiness 
and suffering and man’s duty to his fellow 
man. 'I’he boy who had been born lo wealth 
and ease, who had always had a good time, 
had learned that life is hard for a great many 
people and that hard things arc not pleasant. 

Finally, in 1024, though he w\'is still on 
crutches, Roosevelt was ix'isuaded to take 


charge of Alfred FL Smith’s campaign for 
the l)emocratie nomination to the presi- 
dency. .\nd in 1928 the Democratic ]*arty, 
in the face of his repeated refusals, drafted 
him to rim for the Xew' York gov’crnorship. 
He had wanted to sj)end more lime at Warm 
Springs to see if he coulcl regain the use of hi^ 
legs, l)ut the })arty needed him to hel]) carry 
the -.tate for Smith, this time successful in 
winning the jiresidcmtial nomination It was 
RcK)sevelt who j)ul Smith’s name in nomina- 
tion in the national convention. W’hcn at 
that time tlie delegates saw' him walk u]) the 
aisle of the C'onvenlion Hall wnthoul crutches 
-though w'ith the aid of steel braces and a 
slick, and his son's arm to sui)port him they 
bur-.t into w ilcl a[>pkiuse. Rooscv elt won the 
governordiij), though Smith was defeat (*d. 
Hc' wa> reelected (ig^oi, and in ic)^2 he 
received his party’s nomination ti) the 
pre'*idency defeating Smith, vv'ho never 
really forgave him. 

Four Times President 

"1 he re-.\ of Rol>-evell'^ -lory is the story 
(►f iuir (ountry during ivvelve eventful years, 
and that wc have told on other pages. 
'The man wlu) had faced a i^ilter pei'-onal 
giief and had won through lo laughter and 
'-erenity wa‘^. in the micDt of the clepreNsion, 
now al;le u* ull hk frightened countrymen, 
'‘The only ihii.gwe have to fear i^ fear itself. ” 
The man who in at one time have fell that 
life had loll hin^ l>elund ju^t at the moment 
when it was j>romising him most , was now 
able to urge the rights of the under-privi- 
leged -“the fc^rgotten man.” The man who 
had facet I pain and lorment wiihoul com- 
plaint was now' able to lead his country with 
unfalteiing faith and courage through the 
worst wMi' in history. T'he i>eople of the 
Tnilc-d States elivted him four limes to be 
their president —no other pre-ideni had ever 
scived imne than two terms. All the en- 
slaved millit>iis of the world Kxiked to him as 
their Icvider, as the man wlm, meu'e than anv 
oihiT, would work lo free them from Nazi 
chains. And when he died suddenly of 
apople.\y (April 12, iq 45^^ before the 
vict»>ry was finally won, his loss was mourned 
by more i>eople than hav'c mourned the death 
of anv other man the wodd has seen. 
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ks a boy Dwight 
Eisenhower loved to 
read. During the long 
nights when he tend- 
ed the fire at the 
creamery he was sat- 
urating his mind 
with history and 
other solid subjects. 
Book by book, he 
went through the li- 
brary of an older 
friend, choosing the 
serious works and 
leaving the froth. But 
of all that he read 
there was nothing 
that seized his imag- 
ination as did the his- 
tory of his native 
land. 



At West Point Eisen- 
hower excelled in 
every form of sport, 
but early in his career 
there he broke his 
kneecap playing foot- 
ball and was obliged 
to give up the game. 
It was a bitter blow, 
for he was the team s 
star player and foot- 
ball was his favorite 
sport. When he was 
already middle-aged 
he learned to pilot a 
plane and became a 
capable aviator. And 
he always has played 
an excellent game of 
tennis. 


“GENERAL IKE” 

fhe Story of the Boy from Kansas Who Led the Armies of the 

World's Greatest Democracies in the World's Greatest War 

\% 


CCASIOXALLY a man ri^e^ Lo lame, 
who is so tyi)ically American lhal we 
tannot see how he eould have been 
bom in any other land. Such a person i- 
(ienera^ H wight David Eisenhtiw'er (I'zen 
hou^er). lie i> deeply rooted in \merican 
soil and in the American way of life. F,imou^ 
though he is, he is one willi the ma-^se-. of 
plain people who work all day, mow' the lawn 
or shovel the snow when they gel home at 
night, listen to the radio, read the news- 
paj>er, go to church on Sunday, and send 
their chihlren to high school and college if 
they can afTord it. He i-, as American as 
baseball and ue iream soda and the Fourth 
of July. 

To begin with, he grew u]) in a small town 
in the Middle West in the very heart of our 
country. He was born (October 14, 1890) 
in Denison, Texas, and was christened 
David Dwight Eisenhower, (hough he later 
reversed the order of his first two names 


\t the age of two he was taken to .Vliilene 
>AbJ-len), Kansa>, along with his two eldei 
l>rolher> 'ThcTC ihiee moie brothers were 
born, and there the famil\ of •^l\ Inely l.id- 
grew' up together in a little scjuare white 
house on a four-acre farm lying toward the 
edge of tow'n. They irrigated their little 
piece of land and raise<l corn, alfalfa, and just 
about all the fruits and \egctables that will 
grow in Kansas. Besides, they kei)t pigs, 
Belgian hares, chickens, a (cnv, a team of 
horses -and of c'ourse a dog. 

The boys did not have much time to get 
into mischief. They did the chores, worked 
the garden, and in vacation hired out to 
neighboring farmers. In this way, and by 
working at night as fireman in the creamery, 
Dw'ight worked his way through school. He 
learned to cook, loo, for on Sundays after 
Sunday school the boys got the dinner while 
their father and mother went to churcli. 
Of course they made a game of it all We are 
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inld that the raw piecrust was throw^n 
lapidly from home to third to first to secomi 
ha^e before it w'as rolled out, and that main 
a (Up did a sw'ifl forw'ard pas^ before it w^a. 
(aught and dried and set on the shelf. On 
week days the brothers took turns in getting 
up at half-j>ast five to build the fire and 
siait breakfast for their father and then 
drive him to his Work at the creamery, where 
he was engineer, liuttherewasplenly of fun, 
too just as there is for boys in any small 
town d'hcre w’ere games in tlie vacant lot 
ne\t door, swimming and fisliing in the 
ri\er, hockey in wanter, and hunting for 
rabbits and f|uail. ^'oung Dw'ight had about 
as good a life as a i)o}' can ha^'e. 

The Early Eisenhowers 

It W'as a Ciod-feaiing famil\ . I)a\id Jacol) 
J*yis(‘nhower, the father, had l)een liorn into 
.1 t.imily of ])rea( hcT-farmers Iku k in lAi/iv 
bethville, TennsyKania. 'flnn' were w’hat ate 
M)melimes tailed ’ IV nns\ 1\ ania Dutdi." 
.Old weie member^ )f a small leligiou'' t 
known as the I idled Brethren in ('hrisi , who 
aie in many wa\*- like llie Bai'ti^t--. 'fhev 
iea( li that all w’ar is wTong, as do the (juakeis 

'I h(‘ lirsl Jusenhow’er had (onie to Penn 
'^\l\ania from Swil /(aland Ixdoie the middle 
of the 1700’s, and had e-^tablished a sturd\ , 
thiilty, iiiwight line that in '^jiite of it'> 
religion'^ ('on\i(tions has fought in oui 
(ountry’s w'ai*' from the Resolution until lhi'> 
day. 'There was an la>enhowei with (ieneral 
Washington at the sm render of ('ornwalli^ 
l.ong before tluw lanu* to .Vineiica the 
I'.isenhowcrs had Ti\ed in Ciermanv prob 
ably along the banks of the Rhine. 'The name 
was then s|>elled Kisenhauer, and meant 
“hcwver of iron." .\s a lad of fifteen General 
Kisenhow'er's father had migrated to Kansas 
with his father and mother, and there, wddle 
he was an engineering student at Lane C\)l 
lege, had met and manicMl a student named 
Ida Kli/abeth Stover, aLo descended from a 
jire-Kevolut ionary family of (ieimanN, \\ 
the age of twenty she had gone to Kansas 
from her home at Mount Sidney, near 
Staunton, Virginia. 

I'lic future commander W'as in no way a 
remarkable boy. He did well in school, 
where history interested him most, and he 


eM'elled in sports, especially football. He 
was the best Uickle in the Kansas ('(in- 
ference. ]*erhaps his outstanding trait'- were 
his energy, his honesty, his straightforward 
simplicity, and his lovable charm. Few 
[)e()ple could resist the friendliness in his 
vivid blue-green eyes and his humorous grin. 
'There was no more popular boy in the town 
than ‘"Ike” — for all the brothers w’cre called 
by the same nickname, and "(ieneral Ike’* 
or "Iron Ike” or just plain “Ike” the (ieneral 
i^ alTect innately called to this day. Two 
years after he finished high sduxjl he was 
ajipointed to West I'oint and w'as graduated 
there in T(>i5. 

At West Point, as in high school, his work 
w*aN good though not brilliant. His lie^t 
subject w\'is hnglisH, but in everything that 
had to do with military science he w^as near 
the top. He played halfback on the team 
and g(U the name of the "KansaN ('\ clone. ’ 
But most important of all. during tho^e 
\ears he w^as l>eing molded by tlie exacting 
moral code of We-l Point, which has for its 
motto, “Duty, Honor, ('ountry,” and re- 
• juires a man under all circumstance'- to tell 
the exact truth, wdlhoul addition, subtrac- 
tion, or perversion, (reneral Kisenhower's 
fellow soldieI'^ will tell you that no graduate 
of the famous school at West Point lui" ever 
lived u]> to that code more completely than 
their great commander in Europe during the 
Second World \V ir. 

A Man Who Could Work With Men 

When Eisenhower graduated from West 
lN)inl the First World War had begun, and 
iheyoungsec oncl lieutenant was sent down to 
'Texas I VI -sCM'xe at Fort Sam Housum under 
(ieneral Pershing From there he w eiit to emo 
camp after another to train soldiers. He 
tried hard to gel into the fighting, but he w'as 
so good at training and organizing men that 
he w^as ke])t at home and wxis fiiiallv sent to 
command the new 'Tank Tiaining Center at 
('amp (\)lt nc'ar Gettysburg, .\fiei the war 
he was given a series v)f routine military 
assignments in this c'ouniry, in the Canal 
Zone, in !•' ranee, where he drew up an oiTicial 
“Guide to American Battlefields in Europe, ’ 
and finally in Washington to serve under 
(ieneral I'louglas Mac Arthur as sj^ccial 
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Ac MU’ 

For General Eisenhower the occasion shown above 
was the climax of a long career in which everything 
would seem to have led up to this supreme moment. 
Representatives of the Allies are signing the document 


which declares Germany to be defeated. Seated at 
the extreme left is General Eisenhower, and second 
at the table on the right is Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery, the famous British commander. 


assistant to the Chief of Staff It was nal 
ural that when MacVrthnr went to the 
Philippines (io^5j to organize Philipihne 
tlefeiise he sliould have asked to ha\e Major 
I’dscnhower appointed to help him 

When war broke out in Kurope the war 
he had foreseen so long that he had tome 
to be known as ' Alarmist Ike”— Kisenhower, 
now lieutenant colonel, wa?* eallerl bai k to 
the States anrl set to organizing oui clefenses 
along the Parilh (oa^l. Kinall\ ( \pril, 1041 J 
he w’as named \ssistanl Chief of St.dT in 
( harge of the Operations I )i vision in the War 
Dey)artment It was now his task to plan 
the grand strategy for .American military 
forces wherever they fought. Prom his ollke 
in Washington during the bitter months that 
follow'ed he directed our fighting fones at a 
time wlien instructed peoy)le knew that the 
enemy could j)robably overwhelm us if they 
made the right moves But the enemy failed, 
and all over the world military men scjoii 
recognized Kisenhciwer for a master strate- 
gist. It was now that he worked out the main 
outlines of a plan for landing in Ncjrth 
Africa. And naturally enough, he was the 
man who was chosen to carry them out. 
From then on, (ieneral Kisenhower ’s achieve- 


ments are to be h flowed in our history of 
World War 11 \frii.i, Su il\ , ltiil\, \or 
niaiidv , and tinallv (»erman\' \s supnoiu' 
commander of Allie<l forces in iMiroju* and 
Afric'a he led the armies of ficM-dom to \ ic - 
tory (weryw'here W lien the lighting w.i^ 
cner he* w^is macle C'hief cil .M.itT, «ind IiimIIn 
^1048) retired from the \rm\ and became 
president of C'olumbia rni\ersity. lie could 
undoubtedK have been president of the 
I nileci St.itc's, but he felt th«il the* \rm\ 
shoulcl not be* in\ol\c*d in j)olitics and would 
not let himself be nominatcsl by either m.i)or 
})arly 'Fhe Dejiarlment of Defense contin- 
ued to call u|)oii him fcjr exj)ert advice. 

The Greatest Achievement of All 

(ieneral Eisenhower’s single greatest 
achievement was not the lirilliant strategy 
or the miracle of clc*tailc‘d planning that got 
everybody and everything to the right y^lac'c 
at the right time and so lirought victory. It 
was the welding together cjf men of widely 
differing nationalities and temperaments into 
a single team that worked together harmoni- 
oisly to the very end, with little jealousy 
cjr ill will. This was achieved because they 
all liked and trusted General Ike. 
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DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


One need not read 
our story of General 
Mac Arthur to know 
that he is a man of 
powerful drive and 
unbending will. This 
photograph reveals 
the fact as no words 
could. With his other 
soldierly traits is 
coupled a deep scorn 
of physical cowardice. 
He has said, **Only 
those are fit to live 
who are not afraid to 
die." In brave deeds 
he has himself set his 
men the example. 



There perhaps is no 
commander in our 
Army who is more 
completely in the 
military tradition than 
General MacArthur. 
He was born to com- 
mand and has su- 
perbly fulfilled his 
destiny. When he 
said, "The man who 
will not defend his 
freedom does not de- 
serve to be free,” he 
was speaking as one 
whose duty it is to 
see that his country 
does not fall victim 
to her enemies. 


Photo by Ac. me 


E ROM the momeiil of his birth Fate 
>t*cme(l to be planning; to make a 
soldier of Douglu'^ MacArthur. To 
\)Qir\u with, she had pro\ided him with suit- 
able aiuestois. iris fatlier, \rlhur ^lacAr- 
ihur, was one of the most famous American 
generals of his day. .\s a boy of se\eiiteen 
(1862) he had been commissioned lieutenant 
and a])poiiilc<l adjutant as well in a famous 
Wisconsin regiment in the C ivil War, He 
was undersized and his voice still sf|ueaked. 
In fact he was a huge joke to his fellow 
soldiers. But in only a few' months he had 
shown such bravery that he was given the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, our country's 
highest decoration, and when he vv'as eighteen 
was promoted to be a major, over the heads 
of ten seasoned cai)tains who made no com- 
plaint. By the end of the war he was a 
lieutenant ‘colonel —at the age of twenty! 

The ^^ac Arthurs of course were Scotch. 
Arthur MacArthur ’s father, also named 
Arthur MacArthur , had come to this count r>’ 


THE HERO OF BATAAN 

Of ** Fighting MacArthur” and His Heroic Service 
in Our Country's Cause 


from Glasgow as a boy, had migrated to 
Milwaukee (1849") to practice law, and at 
the age of ihiriv four had lx‘comc hcuicnant 
governor of the slate. Later Tre'-ident 
Gninl a])pointed him judge in the Histrut 
of C'olumbia, n post in which he won national 
recognition. He may have l>een a little 
startled when his soldier '^oTl annoiimed hi^ 
intention of marrying Mary Pinkney Hardv , 
a Virginia girl who had had four brcUhers in 
the C'onfederatc -\rmv . Those brother*' 
refused to come to the wedding, but the 
marriage was an uncommonly happv one 
just the same, and the genilv bred Southern 
girl followed her husband from Armv post to 
Army post without complaint. 

It was while he was commander of the 
post at Little Rock, Arkansas, that Arthur 
Mac.Vrthur's son Oouglas wax born t January 
20, 1880). Those were the days tif the old 
Wild West. Little Rock was on the frontier, 
and Colonel Mac Arthur's men had their 
hands full fighting the Indians. The boy 
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I'hoto by Acme 

Itiis was the scene on the battleship ^‘Missouri’’ just at the table at which General MacArthur is seated, 
after the Japanese had signed the terms of surrender Admiral Nimitz is standing at the extreme left. 


Douglas grew up to the crack of rifles and the At ninelecMi Douglas Mac.\rihur ciUeicd 
call of Army bugles, liattlc-.scarred soldiers, ' West Point (iHgg) at a lime when his 
•^ough frontiersmen, wily Indian scouts, and father, now brigadier general, was lighting 
fabulous horsemen were the people he saw in the Philippines to free the islands from 
around the Army post, and massacres, In- Spain. At West J’oint the youth did e.\- 
dian raids, stealthy pursuits, and quick, ccllent work aiul was gradualerl with tlie 
.sharp encounters in lonely spots were part highest record in twenty- live years. He was 
of the daily life there. Buffalo Bill and other a fine all-around athlete as well. He ha<l 
\aliant scouts were warm friends of the been the star player on the football team at 
MacArthur family. When Douglas was four the West Texas Military Academy before 
the Indians attacked the ])ost and an arrow coming to West Point, and now he played 
barely skimmed the top of the boy’s head, outfield on the .\rmy baseball team. 

By the time he W'as ten he was a daring horse- Out of West I*oint, Second Idculenant 
man and a good shot, and under his mothjer’s Douglas MacArthur w^as sent to the Phil- 
instruction he was fast learning about the ipfiines, where his falher had lately been 
great men and brave deeds of history. But serving as military governor, following the 
though his mettle w^as l>eing molded by the close of the Sf>anish-.\merican War. Tlie 
frontier life of the Great iMains in Arkan- native peoples there were resisting American 
sas, Te.\as, and New Mexico- “he was not protection with all their might. Young 
learning frontier manners. The Virginia MacArthur soon proved himself dogged and 
belle who had become his mother saw to it resourceful in that bitter jungle warfare, 
that he should feel at home in any society in His cool daring won the deep admiration t)f 
which he might hnd himself. his men, as it was always to do throughout 
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DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


his career. lie helped the Filipinos lay the 
foundations of their new country and became 
tlieir devoted friend. 

But before long President Theodore Roose- 
velt was sending the two Mac Arthurs, father 
and son, to Tokyo as military ol)servers 
during the Russo- Jaf)anese War ^1904 05). 
Already, far-sighted Americans saw that 
Jajxin was a danger to us in the Pacific and 
might one day attack the J’hilippincs. It 
seemed wise, tlierefore, that someone should 
find out how strong she was and how well she 
could fight, 'rhe Mac Arthurs learned that 
the Jaiianese were ruthless, daring, and 
tricky in combat, showing neither humanity 
nor honor. They knew that tlie Philippines 
were in de^^peratc danger. J'rorn that time 
on they both did all in their power to per- 
suade our country to give the Philippines and 
our other J^acific pos^es>ions a suitable 
defense. But Congress only laughed. 

MatArinur m World War I 

The President now made Douglas Mac 
Arthur his military aide at the White 
Ih)U-e fi()O0). But before long the young 
man fell that he must l>e jirejiaring himself 
for the war he was sure lay ahead. He 
entered the F.ngineers' Sclionl of Applica- 
tion (1908) and taught in two of our Army 
training schools. When the First World War 
began ^1014) he was sent to help pul down 
uprisings along tlie Mexican border and was 
in the exjiedition to Vera CVu/. 

Finally, as colonel, he was sent to France 
I icjiH), a commander in the famous Rainlxnv 
Division, which was made up of militia from 
e\ery corner of the Union. So great was 
Mac Arthur’s bravery and so brilliant his 
cat)aciiy as a commander t hat he was raised to 
the rank of brigadier general and put in com- 
mand of the whole division. He came home 
loaded with decorations and honor. 

Back in this country he was sent to super- 
intend the Military Academy at West Point 
( 1Q19- 22) , and gave his old school a tliorough 
reorganization. Then followed years of serv- 
ice at home and in the Philippines, where 
the old haired of Americans was turning to 
friendship and admiration. In 1928 he w’enl 
to the Netherlands as head of the American 
Olympic Team. Finally in 1930 he >vas 


brought to Washington as Chief of Staff of 
the United Stales Army, and worked hard to 
f>ersuade Congre.ss to build up our defenses. 
He now set about modernizing our army as 
fast as was possible. But things were looking 
worse and worse, and in five years he was 
back in the Philijipines again, teaching the 
Filipinos how to meet the coming storm. 
They received him with open arms, and 
President Quezon Cka'th6n), who had once 
surrendered to Douglas MacArthur’s father, 
createcl the son Grand Field Marshal of the 
Philippines. 

MacArthur of Bataan 

The rest of the story is told on other pages. 
The Japanese did attack ( 1941) , and as a full 
general in command of all our forces in the 
Far Fast MacArthur now had to try to 
defend his l)eloved islands with the slender 
means that Congress had allowed him. Of 
course his army, tremendously outnumbered, 
was rlri\en back, first to the peninsula of 
Bataan (ba-taii'), on one side of Manila 
Bay, and then to tlie fortified island of Cor- 
regidor (ko reg^I-dor), at the bay's entrance. 
But it was one of the irn>stma'-lerly retreats 
in history -and at the end of it the Japanese 
general committed suicide because he had 
not been able to drive the Americans from 
the Philippines. His losses had been out 
of all prop(»rlion to our owm. For this 
heroic stand MacVrlhur received the Con- 
gressional Nfeiial of Honor. 

Finally, one day in March, 1942, the 
work! was electrified to learn that General 
Mar \nhur, together with his wife and four- 
year-old son, had escaped by boat and jdane 
from the fortress of Corregidor and had 
landed in Australia. He had l)een ordered 
there to take command of all tlic Allied 
forces in that theater of operations. From 
then on, it was a steaily, heart-breaking 
drive northward from island to island across 
the Pacific, but it was carried forward with 
the greatest skill. Victory, so long prayed 
for and so bitterly won, came at last in 
August, 1945* And it was like the gallant 
General that when he went to Japan to 
direct the military occupation of her empire, 
he should have landed there in a bomber 
named “Bataan.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS BIOGRAPHIES 


Reading Unit 
No. 4 

A GROUP OF ABLE AND INTERESTING 

PERSONS 

Xotc: For hash hijormation For statisth al and i urrrnt jacts, 

not found on this paf^i\ consult lonsult the Rh hards Year Book 

the general Index, Yol. i -;. Index. 

Index to Miscellaneous Biographies 
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Things to Think About 

Should women have the same How do rresidenls* wi\es help 

rights as men? their husbands.-* 

How would you compare Booker What ran we do nowadays to 
T. Washington with Moses.-" help the poor people-" 

Picture Hunt 

Some circus scenes, 12-576 “(lood \flministration," 12 571 

A House of Peace, 12 565 “Listening*' to the radio, 12 50S 

Lifting the Veil, 12-570 A famous portrait, 12 550 

At the Friday Levee, 12-566 

Related Material 

The railroad Buffalo Rill helped ' worked for, 7-5^6 

build, 12-560 Some circus friemls, 4 241, 785, 

How our First Ladies influenced 527, 537, 441, 450, 450 

fashion, 9-15 Work ('arnegie aided, i iSq 

The story of braille, 10-62 The new industrial lords, 7 287 

How the deaf hear, 1-443 Negro music, 12-256, 309, 9- 28 

Two law\s Susan B. Anthony 

Habits and Attitudes 

Up the ladder to success, 12-565 Refraining from panic, 12-561 
Head of a family at the age of Why Hull House grew, 12-581 
ten, 12-574 Fighting against fate, 12 567 

Avoiding fuss and feathers, 12- He believed in “helping people to 
564 help themselves," 12-565 

Leisure^time Activities 

PROJECT NO. i: Read Cody’s visit a school for the blind, or a 
“Autobiography of Buffalo Bill,” settlement house. 

Helen Keller’s “The Story of My PROJECT NO. 3: Listen to 
Life,” or Booker T. Wa.shing- .some of the beautiful Negro 

ton’s ‘‘Up from Slavery.” “spirituals” on the phonograph 

PROJECT NO. 2: If possible or over the radio. 
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The BRAVEST LIGHTHOUSE BUILDER 

JF/otv Henry Winstantey Helped to Save Many a Life, and 
Lost His Own, by Planting a Lighthouse on Some 
Famous, Fearsome Rocks 


0 UST outside the pretty harbor of 
Plymouth, the first place where the 
big liners from the ocean are likely to 
touch the coast of England, rises a chain of 
rugged black rocks. When the tide is low, 
we may see them just above the water; when 
it is high, the sea breaks over them wdth a 
thunderous roar. 

for many a century these ugly crags were 
a peril to tlie liardy seaman wlio sailed along 
that coast. Many a sliip had driven on them 
in a storm by day or night, or in a fog, and 
they had taken their steady toll of sailors* 
lives, year after year. Hut now they are 
harmless, a^al ju^l an object of curiosity to 
us as we are getting our first sight of England 
after crossing the water. Hiere is a famous 
lighthou.se on them the Eddystone Light- 
house, named after the rocks whicli will tell 
the mariner just where to go. It is the 
fourth of th<‘ lighthouses that have stood on 
the famous rocks. 

Hut until nearly two hundred years ago 
nobody thought it would be ]>ossible to build 
a lighthouse th.it would stand against the 
howling w’inds and waves arouml those rocks. 
And this is the story of the hero who put the 
lirst lighthouse there and saved man\ a 
sailor's life, though he lost his own in his 
gallant work. 

He was Henry Winslanley, a modest 
iM^glish architect who seemed to have 
little interest in the sea and its storms, 
but who kept ])u//ling for years to find 
a way to place a lighthouse that w’ould 
stand on Eddystone. All the while 
he was quietly going on with his 
regular work, and was best known 
among his friends as a good 
joker. Hut year after year he 


thought out his plans for the lighthouse, and 
by i6(/) he finally i>ersuaded the government 
that he could build one that w'ould stay. 

With iron and cojifier bars and chains, 
with stone and cement, he slowly but surelv 
fastenerl the huge foundation to the great 
rocks. The work was very harrl, and the 
workers were always in fear and often in 
de.sj)air as tlie winds and waves beat around 
them. .Sometimes they would row' out to 
the jeef in tlie morning only to find out that 
the work of many a day or many a week 
had been sw'ejit aw'ay in the night, and that 
they must start all over again. Hut Win- 
stanley managed to kee[) them at the heroic 
task, and as the years passed, the lighthouse 
tower .slowly grew’. 

In 170^ it stood over a hundred feet above 
the great riKks, with a light to warn the 
sailors. Late on one XovTmber afternoon 
in that year a furious storm broke. Win- 
stanley made up his mind to go to the light- 
house. At any cost the light must burn. 
Not a man in Plymouth could be found to 
row' him out to the reef in such a storm, 
and he set od into the teeth of it alone. 

'fhose who had refused to take him were 
left peering through the black night to catch 
I a glimpse of the beacon from the tower. 
^ Never once did the light tlash. When the 
day broke, the watchers sawgrim Eddy- 
sione standing where it had always been, 
but all trace of the lighthouse was gone. 
'I he whole thing had been swept out to 
the devouringsea,with Winstanley in it. 

(ireater engineers than Winstanley 
have built the lighthouses that have 
cri^wned Eddystone since, and the one 
that crowns it now’, but no one of them 
had a greater spirit than his. 
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Here in this stately mansion the First Lady of the her at the White House to learn the arrangements 

Land presides so long as her husband is serving as of the big house and thus be enabled to lay her own 

president. And when her little reign is nearly over, plans. For being First Lady is an important, though 

she courteously invites the First Lady-elect to visit unofficial, task. 


FAMOUS FIRST LADIES of the LAND 

How the Wives of the Presidents Have Ruled over the White 
House and Acted as Hostesses for the Nation 


MAN does not have to go into politics 
unless he wants to, and he will never 
find himself elected president of the 
United States unless he has some sort of 
taste for the task. But when he does move 
into the White House, he has to have some- 
body — some woman— to be hostess for all 
the grand and important social functions 
that a president is obliged to give. Usually 
the task falls upon the president’s wife, and 
she is expected to turn herself into a great 
lady and a social leader overnight, when 
perhaps she has not the least taste or talent 
in the world for .such a life! 

So it i» quite a matter of luck when the 
First Lady of the Land happens to fit her 
post eminently well. She cannot be elected 
in the way her husband is; we could elect 
her president if we wanted to, but we can- 
not elect her president’s wife. She just goes 
along. 

And yet there have been famous First 


Ladies for all that. One or two of them 
have been iniporl.int jktsous on their own 
account, and s«‘\eral have rL'^eii to the oc- 
casion and become brilliant hostesses and 
leaders of the social life of the capital. Some 
are remembered for this and some for that, 
but a .surprising number of them are re- 
nicm])ered. 

I’he first J'^irst Lady did not live in the 
White House at all, or even in Washington. 
Washington was not yet built when the 
great man after whom it is named served as 
president. So Martha Washington played 
the grand hostess first at New York and 
later at Philadelphia. And a very grand 
hostess she was. 

When Martha Washington came up to 
New York to join her husband about a 
month after his inauguration, she had a 
great welcome, scarcely less than the one 
Washington had had himself. Her admirers 
brought her acro.ss the bay in a boat rowed 
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by thirteen white-clad oarsmen, one for each years as Fii 
of the thirteen states of the new republic. York, but 
Thirteen rounds of shots volleyed out New the capital 
\"ork’s welcome. The throngs surged around, ton, 1). C. 
shouting ‘‘Long live Lady Washington! May gathered al 
God bless her.'* other famoi 

“Lady Washington’’ — whiles some called the sprightl; 
her that in admiration, you may be ^ ^ ^ V 

sure there was also some shaking 
democratic heads such 
fripperies of title. They 
called the executive man- 
sion on the conuT of Pearl 
and Cherry streets A* 

*'the Palace,'’ too, and 9^9 

made fun of what they / ^ 

the Washing- j|B| 

“royal ^ 

their coach with the 
cream-colored horses. 
but it seemed to the 
Washingtons only 

right thde LiMiigs ” 

should be done with 
<le( ent dignity, d'hey came 
of line, aristocratic ohl Vir- 
ginia families, and could not 
have been vulgar ha<l they tried, 
rhey were certainly not so 
democratic as JelTerson was, but *•' 

on iheotherhand, had not Wash- The kindly face of Martha 


Plirit«» !•> M linen III €>f l-jiic Vrl^ lUnioo 


years as First Lady were spent, not in New 
York, but in Philadelphia, which became 
the capital during the building of Washing- 
ton, 1). C. There too a brilliant society 
gathered about the President’s wdfc and 
other famous hostesses, especially some of 
the sprightly Federalist ladies. But Martha 
. ^ Washington was glad after all, just 

as Washington himself w^as, to 
get back home to Mount 
PP^H||h \’ernon when it was all over 

cannot tell 
you” she wrote, “how 
much 1 enjoy home 
having been dc- 
^ ])rived of one so long, 

W for dwelling in New 

York and Philadelphia 
not home, only so- 
journing. I'he General 
3 i^d T feel like children 
jii^t released from 
school or from a hard 
taskmaster ... I am 
fairly settled down to the 
pleasant duties of an old- 
fashioned Virginia house- 
keeper, steady as a clock, busy 
as a bee, and cheerful as a 

tine Vrl^ lUnloo Crickct.’* 

:e of Martha The second First Ladv was 


ington firmly refuM-d when he KirthiV.Vd™h« iSrtruti almost famous in her own right, 
might have ])een made a king.'* of her by the great portrait anti might very possibly have 
d'hev felt the dignity of the office. pwnt®*’* Gilbert rt ^ biographical dic- 


d'hey felt the dignity of the office. 

It was in that first year that the Prc'sident 
and Mrs. Washington started having their 
famous “levees.” These were I'riday e\ ening 
receptions, very select t anti very dignified 
and formal. The refreshments were always 
the same: tea anti colTec anti plum cake. 
The receptions always began i)rc‘cisely al 
eight and stojiped precisely a I nine. When 
someone asked Martha Washington wliy she 
made them so short, she rejilied frankly, 
“ rhe General always retires at nine, and 1 
usually precede him.” These .select otlicial 
“levees” were one of the things the more 
democratic citi/ens disliked. Vet they 
showed Martha Washingttm a hostess of 
charm artd dignity, w'ho carried her lifty- 
seven years with grace. 

Seven out of eight of Martha Washington s 


g.>’ into the biographical dic- 
titmaries even if her husband had never been 
]>resitlent. This \Nas Abigail Adams, wife 
of the second president, John Adams. I.ike 
many ant>ther clever girl cDf her time, she 
hatl It) gel along with \ery little schooling. 
Vet she had a knack of handling affairs, and 
when hiT husband had to be away from home 
for long stretches at a time, he always knew 
that his estate would be w’ell managed until 
his return. But it was because she had also 
a knack of writing that we remember her 
for herself as w’cll as for her husband. She 
wrote some of the most delightful letters in 
the w'orld, and they tell us a great deal about 
the stirring times in wdiich she lived. 

As for managing, Abigail Adams had her 
fill it wdien she first became First Lady. 
For it fell to her lot to move into the new 
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**Lady Washington’* looks very gracious and queenly 
as she receives her guests at one of the ’’levees” she 

White House in the new capital at Wash- 
ington, and it was much like going to the 
frontier to li\c. The little city w’as being 
lit Tally carved out of the wilderness, and 
n tiiy are the rueful talcs Abigail tells in her 
sprightly letters about the muddy streets 
and the barren, almost unfurnished house 
and the general inconvenience of everything. 
She gives us amusing glimpses of this queer 
life, mixed as it was of dignified honors and 
frontier hardships. She dried her washing 
in one of the unfinished rooms of the White 
House, and her husband, the President, 
romj^d w'ith his grandson through the echo- 
ing passages. Imagine the first Lady 
W’orrying about the family wash, and imagine 
the staid John Adams romping I 

When the Adamses Were in Office 

Officially, both President and Mrs. Adams 
were very dignified, just as the Washingtons 
had been, and they were criticized for it in 
the same way liy the more democratic. Al- 
bert Gallatin (gaPa-tln), later to be Jeffer- 
son’s secretary of the treasury, dubbed 
Abigail Adams “Her Majesty.” Yet when 
she went back to Quincy, Massachusetts, 
after her husband’s term was over, we have 
delightful glimpses of her again taking up 


and her famous husband used to give i^hile he was 
president. Can you pick them both out in the picture? 

her countrv ‘‘ojieratioiis of dair\ woman 
and skimming the milk at li\e in tin* morning 

And now', w'ith the third I irst Lad\ , we 
come to that lucky chance, the woman who 
fits the ollue of the nation’s chief hostess as 
if she were made to order. Ne\iT before or 
since has there been so famous a I irst l.adv 
<»f th(‘ Land as DolK Madison. 

The Most Famous of All First Ladies 

Her whole name wms Dorothea J\uiie 
( Todd) Madison, and she wms born in North 
Carolina in 1772. Ihe “lodd" in paren 
thesis means that she was married lirst to a 
man named d'odfl, who shortK died. 'I hen 
she married James Madison, “father of the 
Constitution” and later to lie the fourth 
president. He was twenty years older than 
she, but they were devotecl to each other all 
their lives. 'Fhey had no children, and 
though Madison loved Dolly’s son Payne 
Todd as if the boy were his own, Payne was 
c|uite a trial because of his wildness. Yet in 
spite of that trial, in spite of [lolitics and the 
War of 1812, in spite of everything, Dolly 
Madison was one of the happiest, bcst-Iiked, 
and most successful people in the world. 

She started being hostess of the White 
House while Jefferson was president, for 
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Photo b& Ainvruau Museum of Natural History 

This is the Lincoln family as painted by Frank B. He became secretary of war and minister to England. 
Carpenter. There were four sons; the second, Edward, The younger boys are Wilbam, the '*Willie'’ who died 
died in 1850, before the Lincolns came to tiie White during his fathers term in the presidency, and Thomas, 
House. Robert, the eldest, and the only one of the * or “Tad,’* whom his mother lived to mourn after her 
children to grow up, is the one who is shown standmg. husband’s death. 


Other woman in the White House who even 
distantly approached Dolly Madison’s suc- 
cess. Elizabeth Monroe and Louisa Adams 
were both attracti\e and highly intelligent 
women, but they did not care for ollicicd 
society and avoided it when they decently 
could. Jackson was a widower, and so was 
Van Buren, though after a while the latter 
acquired a charming daughter-in-law to 
cheer the society of the capital. William 
Henry Harrison served only a month before 
he died, and his wife never even came to 
Washington. 

A Bride in the White House 

President Tyler surprised everybody by 
marrying a second wife during his term of 
office, in 1844. Julia Tyler, the bride, made 
the last few months of the term gay, but her 
time in the White House was short. Mrs. 


Polk, the next First Lady, was a dignilied 
and beautiful woman, but .she belonged to a 
stern religious sect and did not believe in 
social gayety. Anil as for Margaret 'Fa v lor, 
it was the great sorrow of her lile when 
Cieneial 'laylor w'as elected president. Jlad 
he not been separated from her and the 
children long enough by the Mexican War? 
'J'he honor, said Margaret ^Javlor, was 
nothing more than “a plot to deprive her of 
his companionshij) and shorten his life with 
unnecessary cares and responsibility.” Per- 
haps she was not far from right, for Taylor 
did not live to complete his term. 

President Fillmore lost his wife during his * 
term of office, but his daughter Mary, a 
talented and charming girl, made a delight- 
ful hostess. Jane Pierce was an invalid — 
an appalling number of the First Ladies in 
this period seem to have had bad health. But 
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when Janies Jiuchanan came to Washington, 
life and gayety at last returned to oilicial 
society. President Buchanan, to be sure, 
was a bachelor, but he brought with him to 
Washington his beautiful and charming 
niece, Harriet I.ane. 

The Popularity of Harriet Lane 

Harriet Lane was another woman w'ho 
seemed made especially for this task of lieing 
I'ir.st Lady. No other mistress of the White 
House, barring only the incomjiarablc Dolly 
Madison, has ever l>een so popular with both 
Americans and \isiling foreigners. She 
knew much more of the fashionable and 
diplomatic world than most jieople, for she 
had gone to London with her uncle when he 
was am!)assador to i^nglaiid, and there she 
bad shone in <li])lomatic society and had been 
entertained by the Oueen. Now' .she came 
to Washington with the <letermination of 
making the s side of her uncle's ad- 
ministration a huge success. And she suc- 
ce(‘de(l. 

But dark (la}'s W'ere ahead for Washington, 
as for the rest of the nation. Before Bu- 
chanan left the White House the .shadow of 
the Civil War la\ heavy over all the land. The 
woman wh(» canif* up to Washington w'ith 
Abraham Linc<»ln to share the bunlen <»f his 
administration was one of the most puzzling 
figures in our history - Mary 'fodd Lincoln. 

The Unhappy Life of Mary Lincoln 

She is pu//ling because pcojile seem un- 
able to agree as to what she was really like 
or w'hat she and President Lincoln meant to 
each other. Some say the two were <lc\otcd 
to each other and that she was a great in- 
spiration and help to him; others insist that 
he married her in the first place only because 
she w'ould not give him up, and that she 
made his home life miserable. CVrtainly they 
were very different — he a good deal of a 
lonely dreamer, she a most practical woman. 
Fer all his greatness he must have been at 
times a trial as a husband. Someone has 
said that ‘‘you could believe in the man, you 
could admire him, you could scold him; but 
you could not domesticate him.” And 
Mary Lincoln longed to domesticate him. 
She wanted him to come to meals on time 


and to wear clothes that w'ould not make 
strangers stare at him. So her trials were 
not all made by the war. 

It must have Jjcen a great disappointment 
to her that there could be so little society 
during her time in Washington. For she 
had for a long time been ambitious to be 
mistress of the White House. But she had 
a (juick temj)cr, and no tact at all. So 
though she W'as really very generous and 
kindly, she found herself unpopular. To 
cap the climax of her misfortunes, her dearly 
loved little son, Willie, died during those 
hard years. It w'as the second son she had 
lost, and she grieved so passionately that 
Lincoln had to warn her that if she did not 
si Of) she would go mad. 

Teaching a President to Read and Write I 

Poor Mary Lincoln did go mad, or verv* 
near it, in later years, after the joy of victory 
ha<l been crushed out fi^r her by Lincoln’s 
tragic ileath. and after a third son, Tad, had 
die<l loo. But by that time other mistresses 
were reigning in the great w^hite mansion 
where she had known so much sorrow. 

'Ihe main thing we remember about Eliza 
Johnson — whose husband had the bad luck 
to become f)ivsident just at the close of the 
w’ar, when Lincoln was killed-- is that it was 
she who liad taught her husband to read and 
write and “(i[>her” in the old days when he 
was i)oor and vbsciire. But gay days came 
back to the While House with Julia Dent 
Grant. During her time there was even a 
While House w’e<lding, that of young Nellie 
Grant, tlaughtcr of Julia Grant and the 
President. 

Lucy Hayes too was a popular hostess, 
one of the mo.si successful of them all. '1 hen, 
after the too-brief time. when Lucretia Gar- 
field was First Lady, came another famous 
W hite House hostess, Mary McFlroy, sister 
of PrcsidciU Arthur. It fell to Mrs. Mc- 
Ivlroy’s lot not only to preside over White 
House functions with her genial brother but 
also to sui>erintend a thorough refurnishing 
and redecorating of the historic mansion. 
This she did in excellent taste. 

President Cleveland was the second man 
to marry during his term of office. And 
Frances Folsom Cleveland delighted the 
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whole nation with her tact and grace. Every- 
body, too, was interested in the three little 
daughters who were born to her during 
Cleveland’s two terms. In between these 
terms, Caroline Harrison was another in- 
valid First Lady, nor was Ida McKinley, 
who left the White House, like Mary Lin- 
coln, in mourning for her murdered husband, 
well enough to move much in society. 

Then, with Edith Roosevelt, wife of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, w'c come to another bright 
six)t in our story. It is not likely that the 
people of the country have ever been more 
amused and interested l)y talking about a 
president’s family than they weie during 
Roosevelt’s time in Washington. 1 ho Roose- 
velts were a li\cly crowd, all eight of them — 
the President himself, his l)usy and devoted 
wnfe, their five children, and Alice, the 
President’s daughter by an earlier marriage. 
As a matter of fact it w^as Alice who at- 
tracted the most attention. She was a 
sj)irited girl, w ilh a good deal of her father’s 
liveliness and ability. Like Nellie Grant, 
she was married from the White House, to 
the vast enjoyment of everybody — for who 
' >es not like the show' and excitement of a 
public wedding.*' She married Nicht)las 
Longworth, later for many years speaker of 
the House of Represcntati\ es, and for a 
long time Alice Roosevelt Longworth en- 
livened W^ashington society. 


The rest of the talc — to date — must be 
quickly told. Helen Taft was in her ele- 
ment as mistress of the White House, and 
earned a great reputation as a charming and 
cultivated hoste.ss. President Wilson lost 
one wife, Ellen Axson, and married another 
during his term of office. The second of 
these First Ladies, h>dith Galt Wilson, was 
a woman of grace and poise who made many 
frientls at Washingtf)n, and abroad, too, 
when she accompanied her husband to the 
Conference of Versailles. 1 lorence I larding's 
>ears in Washington w'ere very <iuiet, and 
so were those of Grace Coolidge, who was 
widely liked 

In Lou Hoover and Eleanor Roose\ell the 
White House had a new l\])e of mistress 
They lielonged to the new da\ , and eath had 
w’ide interests of her own During the de 
prcssion years Mrs Roosevelt used her line 
abilities in trying to help solve tlie tountrv’s 
problems She traveled to everv cornel ol 
the land to speak and observe She m.idc 
friends with people of every kind, and wiole 
sv mpathetiially of what sIk* saw Manv hon 
ors have come to her, among them .i[)j)oini 
ment as delegate to the Cnit(*d Nations, but 
no honor so gieat a^ the widi‘ alfeition manv 
of the Ameruan people teel lor her 

Llizabeth I ruman, .is mistress of the W bite 
House, has been umtent to serve as a gra 
cious. friendlv hosttss to the nation 
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There perhaps is nothing in the whole world more im- cause of peace. The building in this picture, for in- 
portant to-day than that the nations should learn how stance, is the home of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
to get along without war — for science has made war so tion, founded in 1899 at The Hague in Holland, to 
deadly that if we do not watch out we shall destroy settle quarrels among nations by talking them over 
one another altogether. It is to the great honor of instead of by fighting. Carnegie gave $1,500,000 to- 
Andrew Carnegie, one of America's wealthiest men, ward the erection of it. This was one of the earliest 
that he saw this truth and gave vast sums to help the of our efforts to learn how to keep peace. 

HE MADE FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 

And Then Andrew Carnegie Thought It Did Not Belong to Him, 

and Gave It All Away 

NDRKW r.VRXF-GTK Scotch, just alioiil enough to i>ay the fares across 

and that explains a great <leal alxuit the ocean. I he hoy soon had to tind work 
him. The Scotch are full of common here For a while he toiled in a cotton mill 
sense, and they love fair play. I'liey have and later in a telegraph olt'icc. '1 hen an 
a i)assion for justice. They are the hardest- ollicial of t’'«' Tennsx Ivania Railroad saw 
headed ])eoplc in the world, too; when one what he was worth, and took him on as a 
of them has made uj* his mind, you might secrelarv. Hy the time he was twenty- 
as well try to move a mountain as to change lhrtH>. Carnegie was the suiierintendent of a 
him. They love money, hut they \ovv edu- branch of the roa<t 

cation even ntore. .Vnd they are a fearless .\fler serxing in the Civnl War. Carnegie 
and very capable race. wanted to go into business for himself. 

So it is no womler that Andrew' Carnegie For a time he went into the new oil business, 

made a vast fortune, and no wonder that But he soon felt that his great chance was 

he gave it all away for education. in iron and steel. He bought a share in a 

He started with nothing. Born in Scot- small iron business, and soon joined with 

land in 18.^5, he w-as brought over to Penn- his partners to form a new concern knowm 

sylvania at thirteen by a father who had .as tlie Union Iron Mills Comjmny, The 
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capital was over $250,000 — which must have 
looked like a great sum to him at that time. 

But it grew. Everything grew when 
Carnegie took hold of it. He had too much 
Scotch sense to make many errors, too much 
Scotch enterprise to let any good chance 
slip by. He seized on every new device for 
making better steel at cheaper costs, and 
for doing all sorts of 
things with the by- 
em- 

ployed chemists to per- 
feet the old processes 
and to ones. 

In particular, he 

waited just long ^ 

enough, in the careful 

Scotch way, to see whether I 

the Bessemer (b 5 s'e-mer) Jm 

process for making steel was 

going to work; then he 

adopted it on a great scale. ^ 

He saw to it that the tariff f / L j 

gave him high prices for his ( / \iy 

steel rails and other pnxl- |S/ i 

ucts. And in a few’ years j 7 / 

h*' had made five million dollars. ^ , 


But that w’as only a start for ^ ^ lie ga\e many millions for pen- 

Carnegie. Crradually he bought canny Scot who knew, not sioning teachers whpn they are 
up the railway lines and steam- b?/how^to%i™<Mhem^awiiy’ work any longer. He 

ship lines that he needed to carry . offered a library to any town in 

his ores at smaller cost. Gradually he se- the world that would provide the land and 
cured control of coal mines and oil wells keep tlie building going; there are neaily 
and docks and other plants, all to bring three thousiind of hi.s libraries in the world 
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that he merely held it in trust for all the 
people of the earth from which it had come. 

But he knew well enough that it is even 
harder to give away money wisely than it 
is to make it. In his hard-headed Scotch 
fashion he i)ondercd for years about the best 
ways to give his money to the people. Jn 
the end he gave it nearly all to education, 

P of one kind or another. 

Thus he gave $10,- 
000,000 to the four 
great universities in 
Scotland. He endow ed 
the ('arnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, and the 
Carnegie Inslitulion, 
for scientific research, 
at Washington. lTega\e 
a large sum to his old 
birthplace of Dunferm- 
line, largely for schools, 
lie set aside considerable 
funils for such various 
j^iirposes as rew'arding 
heroes, educating Ne- 
groes, and reforming 

spclIitiK. 


dow’n the cost of manufacture. Then all 
of his plants were made into one big cor- 
poration; and this kept on growing greater 
by absorbing the smaller concerns around it. 

By 1901 he had made about four hundred 
million dollars. Then he wanted to retire, 
and do things with his money. So the 
United States Steel Corporation was formed 
to take over all his interests, and he was free 
to do what he thought wisest with his fortune 
for the rest of his life. 

He honestly believed it was a shame for a 
man to die rich. All his riches had been 
dug out of the earth by the people, and all 
his duty was now to see that the jjeoplc got 
them back. He had no notion that he 
oumed all the money he had made; he felt 


to-day. He gave millions to .spread the 
go.spcl of peace and get rid of w’ars which 
is also a kind of education. Aiul finally he 
put all the rest of his money, about 
000,000, into a great trust located in \cw 
York, to be u.sed by a board of the wasest 
men who can be found for whatever the 
human race seems to need most, or may come 
to need mf)st as the years roll on. 

So wlien this canny Scot died in 1919 he 
had given back to the worhl about all that 
he had ever made out of it. His example is 
now being followed by many other rich men, 
who realize that any given }>erson can spend 
only a relatively small amount on himself, 
and that the best way to have a good time 
is to give the money away. 
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I'hotti l>\ Kr loiii \ ti ( u 

DEAF, DUMB, BLIND, SHE READS, WRITES, 

and SPEAKS 

Helen Keller Is the Chief Marvel among AH the People Who Have 

No Way to Hear or See 


:i word. 'I'o l)c suro, she liad been honi — there to Lli< Keller home in Tuscumbia. 

at d’liscumbia, Alabama, in iS8o just as d'hen a new k .xy dawned for little Helen, 

noimal as any other baby. She had even Ver\ soon the brilliant little girl had 

started to talk \Nhen shewasonh si \ months learned how she could “speak.” She sj)oke 
old. Hut when she reathe<i the age of in a sign language that Miss Sullivan taught 
nineteen months she had a terrible attack her. 'Then she learned h(nv to read, by 
of scarlet fever, an<l it took away her sight, running her sensitive lingers over the raised 
her hearing, and her speech. It left lier in points that h'^mc-d the wonls in the curious 
the dark without a sound. She had noway l)ooks which Mis ^5 Sullixan brought her. 
to see her mother's face or hear her \oice, Any blind person can learn how to read in 
no way to say a w'ord to her. this sort of print. Tt is called ‘^Braille” 

But one day when Helen was about six (bral). And ver\ soon Helen had read a 

years old, her father took her to a great good many books in this print and learned 
doctor in Baltimore. The doctor siiid that a great many things. 

she w'ould never sec or hear, but that some'- But Miss Sullivan was not content with 
Miing might still be (lone for her, and he told that. She wank'd the bright little girl to 
the father to take her to Ale.xander (Graham talk like anybody else, and she thought she 
Bell in Washington — the man who knew^ so could teach her how to do it. Almost any 
much about .sounds and \oices that he had othei teacher w\)uld have thought it hope- 
invented the telephone. He advised the less, but Miss Sullivan was not like any 


m 


ITE\ Helen Keller w’as five years old 
she c'ould not see a thing, she could 
, not hear a sound, she could not speak 


father to get a teacher for Helen from an 
institution for the blind in Boston; and a 
little later Miss Anne Sullivan came from 
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other teacher. Slowly she taught Helen to 
feel the lips and tliroats of other peoi)lc 
when they were talking, and to do with 
her own lips and throat exactly what the 
other people did. And when Helen did 
those Aings with her own lips and throat, 
the words began to pour out of her mouth. 
She could never hear the words, but every- 
body else could hear and understand. In a 
time so short that it is almost unbelievable, 
Helen was saying anything she wanted to 
say. 

A Miracle of Our Age 

She never heard what other people said 
to her, and never saw them. She just put her 
linger on their lips, and read their words. 
Then, without hearing a word of her own, she 
answered. And the answers were uncom- 
monly gcK)d. It was one of the miracles of 
our age — so much so that Mark Twain used 
to say that the two most wonderful things 
in all the world were Napoleon and Helen 
Keller. 


learned to read and write French anil Ger- 
man too. She was es])ecially fond of lit- 
erature -of the Greek and Latin j)oets, of 
Shakespeare, Moliere, and Goethe, all of 
whom she read with a rare aj)preciation. 
And she took her degree from KadclifTe in 
igo4, ready to start on a career in the world 

Since then she has done a great ileal of 
lecturing and writing. 'Ihe little girl who 
never heard a sound has grown into a w'oman 
who makes speeches to vast audiences! She 
has written half a do/eii books and many 
stories in the magazines. Among her books 
are ^‘The Story of My Life,” ^‘^rhe Woild 
I Live In,” and “Out of the Dark ” She 
has also been constantly interested in other 
persons who are blind and deaf, and has done 
a great deal to helj) them. In this woik 
she has aUvays had the assistance* of her 
famous teacher. 

Once It Could Not Have Happened 

Indeed, brilliant as Ht‘len Keller is, she 
could never ha\(‘ done what she has done 


At sixteen the little girl made u]) her mind if she had had the bad huk to be born a 
to go to college. No one like her had ever century or so earlier, for she would ha\e had 
b. en to college in the ^vorkl be- •‘Ustens” to hi'Js- 1 Acn a j>erson al- 


Of course the work was the radio. It haa been wired to most or totally 



harder for her than for an\ other foll'ow^'Sir'music'by nothing of 

girl, and she could not ha\e done feeling the vibrations it makes blind- must 
it if she had not had far better ^ ’ 

brains than most of the others But at 
nineteen she took the entrance examina- 
tions for Radcliffe College and 
passed them with honors. In the 
college she was vcr>' happy. With 
Miss Sullivan always at her side to ^ 
repeat in the finger language ever> - \ i ii m I 

thing that the teachers said, Helen ^ M ■ 

Keller went through college with f B I 

flying col- B H 

of the ^*****^^ ^ 

class far ^ 

b^ehiad 

EnguVh, 

but she Keystone View Ca 


ally deaf to say 
)ne who was also 
have found life 
pretty bhxik and 
empty until recent 
years. In very 
early limes the 
deaf and diimh 
were thought to 
be mere idiots and 
were ])nd)ably put 
out of the way. 
Not until the 
1500’s do we hear 
of the slightest 

S effort to edu- 
cate them, and 
real advance 
did not come 
till within 
HH||^ the 

hundred 

years. 
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The BEST-KNOWN of ALL NEGROES 

It Was Booker T. Washington, a Slave Woman's Boy, Who Did 
More for His Race than Any Other Man 


OMT' timo in i.S 5 S or iS^() no onr 
knows (‘\actly wlu*n a \<*gro hoy 
was ])orn in a ranislunklc log cabin 
on an old jilanlation in rranklin C'ounly, 
Virginia. Ilis niolluT was a niulalto sla\c 
known as ‘‘Aunt Jano'’; his father he never 
saw. Tie was given the name of Jiooker 
Washington. TMenty of Negroes were named 
Washington, after the father of our country'. 
1 he “Hooker" was original. No one thought 
he would ever need a middle name. 

I'his hoy li\ed to he the leader of his race 
lliroughout the country and the founder 
of the most famous school for them in the 
World. 

Tn his first few* years the little slave boy 
(lid what he was told on the plantation — 
raked tlie lawn or helped about the kitchen 
or carried corn to the mill. Ihen came the 
end of the war, and his jx'oplc were free. 
He went off to Malden, in W’est Virginia, 
and got w'ork in a salt furnace. Then a 
school for Negroes opened in the neighbor- 
hood and liooker begged to go to it, but he 
had to stay at work becau.se his j>ay was 
needed to keep the wolf from (he door. 
Hut he-managed to get the tc'aclur to give 
him .some lessons at night, and si) learned 
how to read and write. Tinally, by working 


In toil* and after luMrs, he contrived to go 
to the school for a few' months. 

Then he got a middle name, or at least a 
piece of one. dhe lirst day in school he 
found out that the other boys all had a 
middle name, and he w’as ashamed when 
he was called on for his own. So he spoke 
right uj^ and Siiid his name was “Booker T. 
Washington,’' and by that name he W’as 
know’n to the end of his days. But the “T” 
in the middle of it never stood for anything 
at all 

lie was eager to learn, but his wages were 
needed, and he had to go to work again, 
first in a coal mine and then as a servant 
in the mine owmer’s home. One day when 
he was about fourteen, he heard the Negroes 
in the mine talking about a school in Vir- 
ginia where colored boys could earn their 
education by working at a trade. It was at 
Hampton, five hundred miles away. He 
had no money to get there, but he made 
up his mind that he was going. He walked 
part of the way and begged rides for the 
rest of it, until he finally arrived at Rich- 
mond. There he had to stop and work for 
a few' days helping to unload a cargo of iron 
ore, to get something to eat. He was so 
ragged that he could not get any place to 
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stay; so he slept in a hole under the hoard- 
walk near the wharf. A few weeks later he 
reached Hampton with exactly fifty cents 
in his pocket. 

When he went to the school he was so 
ragged and dirty that the ^'ankec teacher 
wondered whether she ought to let him 
into it. She thought she would put him 
through the test of sweeping out the school- 
room. Wlien she saw how he did that, she 
took him in as a pupil. Then he \\orketl 
his way through the three years of the school 
by serving as janitor. A little later he 
became a teacher in the school. 

lie was still only about twenty-two wh<‘n 
he was asked to go to Tuskegee, Alabama, 
and start another school for Xegroo.s there. 
It of)ened in a tumble-dow'n shack anrl a 
small Negro church, “with thirty ]>upils, 
one teacher, and no property but a blind 
mule.” To-day, owing to the hanl work of 
Booker T. Washington, it has ov^r a hundred 


buildings, tw’o hundred teachers, and more 
than sixteen hundred ])Upils, with an estate 
of some twenty-four hundred acres. For 
the one interest in Washington’s life was 
to build up that school, aiul tlirough it lo 
educate and elevate his race, to put them to 
good and useful work, and to make them the 
best citizens he could. After many years of 
hartl labor he had made for the Tuskegee 
Institute a name that w'as known all over 
the world; and he himself, res])ected equally 
by the w'hite men aiul the colored ones of 
the South and the North, W'as sometimes 
(ailed “the Moses of the Negro race.” He 
w^as the most prominent negro who has ever 
lived. 

Hooker Washington died in loi*?- He 
had worked himsc^lf to d(‘ath. Hefoie he 
died he had written the storv’ of his life in a 
book called “T]) from Slavery” which can 
now’ be read in neaily any language of the 
civilized world. 


At Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, in Tuskegee, 
Alabama, stands this 
memorial to Booker 
T. Washington, its 
founder. The stand- 
ing figure is that of 
the great black man 
who throughout his 
life cherished the vi- 
sion of an uplifted 
Negro race, freed of 
its chains of igno- 
rance and treading 
the path of enlight- 
ened progresa. 


\ 

\ 



The meaning of the 
sculpture is explained 
by the inscnption on 
its base, which reads : 
“Booker T. Washing- 
ton, 1856-19x5. He 
lifted the veil of igno- 
rance from his people 
and pointed the way 
to progress through 
education and indus- 
try.” The Tuskegee 
Institute continues to 
carry on the work its 
founder began. 


Phuto by 'luskeKoe Normal aud luduntriaJ Xnatituto 
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it I I A < r i Kt rtT Hr >1 

The artist who 'imted this picture called it **Good 
Administrahor.” Justice is holding the scales even, 
and the figures on either side a man and a woman — 
give each a contribution and receive each the benefit. 
It was for even-handed justice and **good administra- 
tion’* that Susan B Anthony stood all her life, and 


she knew that while the country was governed by 
and for men only, justice could not be complete. 
Probably women in Axnenca to-day have opportunities 
as nearly equal with men as anywhere in the world; 
if that IS so, American women must thank Susan B. 
Anthony beyond all others. 


SHE HELPED MAKE a NEW WORLD for WOMEN 

This Is the Story of Susan B. Anthony, Our Greatest Champion 

of the Rights of Woman 


V TTTF, n.ition.il at Waslimg 

Ion till re is a monumtnt to li\e 
women, liuilt In thous^inds ol their 
prattfiil admiicrs onh a little while 

ago tluse same fixe women were Ijeing 
mocked and Iciidtd for doing the \er\ 
things that the moiuimcMil celebrates C hiet 
among the Ji\e is Susan II \ruhon\, whose 
name now stands high in the list ol Vmeriea's 
gicMl women and great lelornurs 

Susan Biowiu‘11 Vntlionx was liorn in a 
Quaker family at South Vdams, Alass^ului- 
setts, in 1820, but hei jiarents soon moxed 
to Xew York State and she sjieiU most ol 
her life there. She went to a little private 
school that her father had started m order 
to give*- his own children and those of the 
neighbors the kind e^f education he thought 
they ought to have At the age of sev entc'en 


she siarle«l le aching school herself When 
she tound tliat she would be paid less than 
a thud oi what a man would get for txacllv 
the s*ime work she ^^as bold enough to 
make her lust speech in a teachers’ meeting 
in favor of e'qual ]uv for men and v\omen 
It VNas a verv short speech, but it was 
enough to horrilv cvervonc v\ho heard it, 
for in those davs no ladv v\as evpe'eted to 
lift up her veuce in public Peojde thought 
it was scandalous lUit Susan \iithonv v\as 
not going tc stop. 1 rom that dav to the 
end ol her care'cr she went on as a speaker 
in the cause eil weiman's rights — her great 
ambitum being to see that women secured 
the s,ime lights as the mc'n had long had 
\flei lille'en vears she gave up teaching 
and dcwotc'd her time whollv to her mam 
cause In 1S51 she loined forces with Mrs 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton in forming a 
women’s temperance society in New York 
State, the first one of its kind in the country. 
But time after time when she went to some 
political leader to ask for better laws to 
protect the women and children against 
the evils of strong drink, she went away with 
empty hands because the politician 
had no need to fear her or to pa\ 
any attention to her and the 
other women with her. The 
women had no votes, and 
they saw that very few poli- 
ticians were going to 
listen to them until they 
had something to say on 
election day. 

So Miss Anthony be- 
gan her fight for votes 
for women. In 1858 she 
began to urge an equal 
chance for education 
among the girls as among 
the boys, and two years 
later she helped to get a bill 
passed in her state giving the 
ma tied w'omen the control of 
their own property and earnings. riioto h> Ke 


riioto 1» Ke>'iloiir C 


working -an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States giving women the right 
to vote. To test that right she even went 
to the polls and voted, as long ago as 1872. 
But of course it was illegal, and she was 
arrested and fined $100 -though she was 
never forced to ])ay the fine. 

Of course the great majority of 
peojdc* just laughed al her, and 
some of them did a good deal 
worse. She had to face many 
in insult. Anyone who goes 
in for reform ma\ as well 
make up his mind to 
meet a good deal of that. 
But by her clear and 
toneful speech, b\ liei 
earnestness and her rea- 
sona])leness, sht‘ lin.ill\ 
got the world to listen, 
and U> listen with giiMt 
res|)e(t. She won the 
regard ol all the ciMli/cd 
world. Orue when slie was 
\ inning the Cleirnaii court 
with a grou|) of siiffnigisls, the 
Empress of (iemiany refused to 
>iir \ I* w ( t sit down in her present e, wishing 



But the vote w’as the main thing; in the fine, strong face of tt) ha\e it known that she held 
and in that cause she and ]Mrs, Written somethmg°^^ Anthony abo\e ro\alt\ 

Stanton now" began to publish a the story of her long years of itself. 

pai)er called “The Revolution," *""tafusu“ce Anthony (ould 

with the motto, ^The true Re- not live to witness the final tii 

public: Men, their rights and nothing more; uinph of her cause, though she could see it 


w’omen, their rights and nothing less.*' Then 
came the birth of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Asscxriation, in 1869, which merged with 
another society into the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in iSqo, She 
w-as a leader in lioth of those; in the latter she 
was at first vice president and later president. 

The Fight for Woman’s Rights 

Supported by these associations, Miss 
Anthony pleaded her cause in many a 
lecture all over this country and in Europe, 
and in many an article in the magazines and 
newspapers. She appeared before con- 
gressional committees and every other kind 
of assembly where she could further the aim 
for which she and all her associates were 


coming. She retired in i()<x>, at the age of 
eighty, and died in ic)06. Ihe national 
amendment granting w’oman suffrage was 
adopted fourteen years later. 'Fhc words of 
the amendment had bern written by Susan 
B. Anthony, and she had ])robably done moie 
than any other person to secure its passage. 

At the same time the cause for which Miss 
Anthony had labored so well was winning in 
many other lands. Einland was the first to 
give equal political rights to women, in ic)o6, 
the year Miss Anthony died. Norway fol- 
lowed in 1910, Iceland in 1914, and Denmark 
in 1916; Sc.andinavia, you sc'e, l(*d the way. 
After the World War the movement swxpt 
the w'orld, so that now it is the exception for 
women not to have the right to vote. 
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Zven if people were to forget 
the entrancing tales told of 
‘^Buffalo Bill” Cody, his 
memory would not be for> 
gotten. Statues of him have 
been erected; the town of 
Cody at the eastern entrance 
of Yellowstone Park was 
named for him; and feeble 
imitations of his great “Wild 
West” show are still a part 
of many circuses. Here he 
is shown on hss horse 


1 li 1 I V ' I f Mrn Jo> iu> liaLir 


I he GREATEST of ALL the SCOUTS 

How ** Buffalo Bill” Used to Show All the World What the 

Wild West Was Like 


HK rr.uk, crack, crack of a rifle would 
iin>^ through the* grc*al white tent. 
In a inonit'iU the answer wtiuld be 
balking lioin a hundred olhei lilies. Ihen 
the thinl of hoises’ hoofs would come. As 
one man, the thousands of jKojdc in Uic 
crowd would turn their e}es to the opening 
at one end of the tent. A tall, elder!} man 
would g.illo]) in like the wind on his white 
l)ony. A great cheer would rise; the w’omen 
would clap tlieir hands and the men would 
stamj) th(*ir feet; the little boys would sit 
with open mouths, and the little giils would 
hold their hands o\er their ears or hide their 
heads in their mothc*rs’ laps. 

Krect on his pony, the old man wxmld 
ride around the big tent. Under his broad 
hat tlie long hair fcdl dow' cn'er the collar 
of his brown leather jacket. He sat on his 
pony like a boy of twenty, and he rode like 
a veteran of all the wars. Xo one could 
mistake him. There was only one ^‘llufTalo 
Bill,” there was only one ''Wild West*' 
show, and this w’as its grand parade. 


After the old man came hundreds of cow- 
boys, each one on his gallojiing pony. Each 
one managed his pony with one hand as he 
raced by; w ith the other hand he was whirling 
a lasso above his head in an amazing way, 
or wa\ing a “ten-gallon” hat in the air. 
Then came still other cowdioys sticking for 
dear life to the bucking bronchos that were 
doing their best to threnv them. And then 
there were cowgirls just as expert with the 
lasso as the men in front of them, and troops 
of led Indians whirling by in their gay 
finer}' on their sure-footed mounts. All 
around were scouts in strange Western 
costumes and sharj^shooters firing their 
pistols and rifles into the air. 

Newv came the great, creaking stagecoach, 
w'ith six straining ponies and a driver urging 
them on with a great whip which he w'ax'ed 
and cracked in the air. Then a band of 
highwaymen swooped in from nowhere and 
'•held up” the ccxich, and there w'as a brax'e 
rescue. A big old buffalo thundered in, 
pursued by a whooping Indian with bow 
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and arrow. Suddenly there were dozens of 
the great beasts tossing their shaggy heads 
in the ring. And then more and more 
Indians — braves with leather coats and 
trousers, splendid with bright beads 
and long fringes and gay feathers in 
their headdress that reached all the aHUUM 
way down to the ground; squaws 
that followed in their bead-trimmed * 

dresses; and even a funny little pa- 
poose that looked so solemn riding 
on its mamma’s back. 

It w'as the great “Wild West.” mBk 
Alas, what is there left for the boys 
and girls to see now? For all 
this w’as forty years ago. 

After all this parade the great 
show followed, N\ith two hours 
of the life of the wild West as 
Buffalo Bill had lived it. The 
.show would draw out a vast 
crowd anwhere. Many a time, 
during its twenty years, it was 
given in every town in the 
United States, and no one ever 
grew tired of it. It went all 
ove Europe too, and indeed all 
around the world. 

The man w ho gave the show was IjKS 
William Frederick Cody — for that 
was the real name of “Buffalo 
Bill. ” He was born on the w estern 
frontier in 1846, in Scott County, 
low^a. As civilization moved on 
w'estw'ard, he went with it, for he 
loved the freedom of the plains. 

At the age of six he went into 
Kansas with his family, and there his 
father was killed in the border fight- 
ing four years later. So at ten he 
found himself at the head of a 
household. At fif- 
teen he was a famous 
rider in the “Pony v 
Express” that car- v"' 
ried the mail by re- 

lays for about tw^o ^ * 'imiP 

thousand miles over the mountains to Cali- 
fornia. Day and night, in spite of any 
weather he covered his seventy-five miles on 
his trusty pony. That w^as how a letter went 


to California in those days, and the man who 
took it had many a risk to run. He would 
know all about Indians and many other 
things before he was through. 

Cody became a scout and guide 
for the United States Army in 
1861, and two years later he W'ent 
into the C'ivil War. After it was 
over he made a contract to supply 
buffalo meat for the men who were 
building a railway through to the 
Pacific. In the next eighteen 
months he brought in about 
five thousiind of the big beasts 
HHL vnKn food, and that is how he 
got the name of ^'Buffalo Hill 
Then he was a scout for the 
army for four more \i‘ars. \ 
little later, whcMi llu^ Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians went on the 
w'arj)ath, he took a 
fight ing 1 fe me*! t he ( 'he\ 
chief \cllo\\ ILind in single 
combat and killed him. 

In 188^ Buffalo Bill oigani/c'd 
HBMn the great “Wild West” show that 
gave all the woild some idcxi of 
J what he had .seen and done in his 
-jiP adventurous life. majestic fig- 

The wild days of the 
West are almost over, g illoparound th(‘ 
jf Buffalo Bill — whose pic- . r ,1 . . 1 

ture you see here- would ^ lent 

;ot recognize, in the uii his ponv ; and 
^ nourishing towns of to- r , ,r 

«ii^ day, the “towns” he once hist as the iiuin 

knew, which mostly con- fralloi)ing with 
sisted of one saloon and f. ^ 111 

several hitching posts, him could throw 

some Jit tic hollow 

grown common, and the 1 1 • 

hitching post is being re- glass marbles in- 
placed bv the gas station, 

■ although in out-of-the- to lilt dir, JJutlalo 
way places there still are liill would shoot 

m traces of the old life. 

Photo by r'ulorailii AHm>riatifiu 1* 

■ w'lth the ])istol m 
hi.s hand. But that was only 
one of the thousand wonders 
<^f the show. 

X He also found time to oj^en 
^ a sc'hocd for roughriders in 

Wyoming, and to wTitc .several book.s. 

When he died in i()i7, his body w’as laid 
to rest ill the solid rock at the lop of Look- 
out Mountain, near Denver. 


galloj)ing with 
him coulil throw 


Photo by r'ulorailii A’Mutr 
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OTTITN'G that c^cr ]\ ijipcns will upset 
a 111 lie town so iniuh as a tiRUs 
loniing through 'I lu shops ni n ketj) 
open, hut the clciks will he restless I he 
schools ina> run as usual, hut the ho\s’ 
minds will he somcwheit else And whv 
notp The circus is in town^ 

Some of the ho\s cnep out of bed before 
da^ light and steal down to the raihoad 
tracks. If only the\ can g(t a job earning 
water f 6 r the elephants^ \t am rate, lhe\ 
can sec the gaudv cars rumble in and pour 
out a stream of strange life The) can he ir 


the wild animaK roar as the white horses 
an<l the ekphants amble down the gang 
])hnks lhe\ e in see sleep^ men in greal 
gings emi)tMng the lars in next to no lime 
and Silting up the ‘ big top ’ and the hi tie 
tenls foi suit shows lhe\ can see swarms 
of men and women gathering who look 
neirh as stiange as the queer animals the 
mirieulous actors and actresses and clownb 
ol I he big shew\ 

Ih ten o’clock e\er\bod\ in the town is 
on the curb waiting for the parade \nd at 
last It eomcb’ Ihcrc arc shrieks of delight 

S 
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as the comical clowns ^(o hy on toj) 
of the elcj^hants. "I'liere are 
gasps as the lady lion A 
tamer rolls by in a cage 
with her ferocious beasts. p* 
'rh(Te are only sighs as the I a * ^ 
])arade ends with a tootirig UM. 
steam callio])e. Now the ^Hll 
time drags slowly till the 
afternoon and evening. 

And then all the town goes -‘h- 
to the circus. Never do they ^ 
se(‘ such magic elsewhere. 

Next morning there is nothing 
but a little trampled grass to 
tell the story. The circus is 
gone for another year. Already lifi 
the whole thing has started 
over in another town, miles sp« 
away. Ne.\l day it will be still 
farther off, and so on through 
the season. tra 

It is a bit? 1 'Iciness, and a 
leal m> story to most of us. l\ 
verv few of us have anv ide 


It is a bit? 1 'Iciness, and a 
leal m> story to most of us. For 
very few of us have any idea 
lum the circus pcojile live, 'rhey 
are stranger than g>|)'^ics, as ihe\ 
set uj) their great tent‘>, give their ^ 
\\hole .show twice a day, and vanish ^ 
to some other jilaco. ft is often said 
that they have to be born to the 
life that they first see the light 
under the “big to]),” and first breathe 
the odor of the sawdust ring. And 
that is nearly true. At 
least you have to li\e a 
long time with a circus, 
ancl work very hard, be- 
fore you are fit to be a 
showman. 

Yet many a cirrus man W/ 

came from a farm or a (M 

small towm. The greatest 
of them all came from a " 
little town in Connecli- rhoiob> 
cut. Every circus man will ^ 

call him “P. 'F.” His whole this wa] 
name was Phineas Taylor jfo^one 
darnum (iSio-iSgi). promise 

As a little boy in New Eng- ?he one 
land, P. T. showed all the 
signs of a shrewd Yankee, of^esh 


ig 4!^ ^ Cl 

IMiot.. I>% J| A AfwOI 

She looks so f;ay and rides so 
easily that one might tl.ink her 
life was nothing but fun. But 
to do those breath-taking feats 
she began » almost as a baby, to 
spend her time in the hardest 
labor. And in order to take her 
life in her hand at two shows a 
day, she must constantly keep 
up the moFt exacting bodily 
training. For if she missed 
just once -I 



rhotobj H A At»0| 

<*This way, ladies and gentlemen, 
this way to see the fattest man on 
earth. The best part of the show I** 
No one can resist the ^'barker's" 
promises, so in we go to the side 
show to see some such sight as 
the one above. It may be Imrd to 
believe, but the tiny fellow is really 
ten years older than the mountain 
of flesh that he is trying to measure. 


lie had found various ways of 
» making monc\ about the time 
he was giving up skirts 
^ iw\ and going into trousers. 

He was nothing but a boy 
IT when he went aw^ay from 

■ home to make his fortune. 

' At first he did various 
lhing.s, and at one time 
ran a new'spaper. But at 
* twenty-five he .started his 
first traveling show\ 

His great drawing card w’as a 
cri])pledand wrinkled negro W'oman 
named Joyce Helh, who looked 
Ink^her ^^i*^rnum told evcry- 

1. But body .she w^as i6o years old, and 
laby,*to nurse of George 

hardest Washington dowm in old Vir- 
ihows^a fiinia. So the people Ibx'ked 
^^bodUy miles aw\ay to see old 

missed Joyce, the nurse of Washington. 

'Fhen she died, and w'as found 
out to 1)0 aliout seventy! 

But Barnnm had learned his secret. 
He had humbuirged the Ameri- 
can people* For the rest of his 
• life one (^f his great mottoes 

f J I)eople like to be hum- 
' bugged.” He made a for- 

tune doing it, and he found 
^ some very funny ways to 
^ fjK do it though of course he 
I gave a good show in addi- 

B tion. 

For a while after Joyce’s 
death he did not pros])er, but 
then he o])cned a museum of 
freaks in the city of New' 
York. Here he showed his 
‘ ‘ Fee ice Mermaii 1 . ” which 
“ wasthehcadofa mummy 
HmIv grafted on the bexly of a 
fish. And here he had 
mtiemen another humbug to be 

i man on seen, such as the “Sacred 
?arke?s” White Elephant from Siam.” 
the side But his main attraction w’us 
B*iuirdto no humbug. It was a real 
r is really man, General Tom Thumb 
measure. 2 feet, 7 inches high. 
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Photo by 11. A. Atwoll 


Could anyone forget the thrill of seeing the big parade an hour on the sidewalk in the sun, and then, with a 

awing into sight at last? You have stood for at least blare of music— paradise comes marching byl 



Photo by the artist. Griffith Bsilsy Cnnle 


Here is a bit of our earliest advertising in the modem proud a modern advertiser would be if he could think 

style* Of course the bright idea was Bamum’s. How up an adve.'tisement striking enough to stop a train I 
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And Barnum did more than show freaks 
He is the man who in 1S50 brought over 
the famous Jenny Lind from Sweden, one 
of the sweetest singers who ever lived. He 
took the “Swedish Nightingale” all over the 
(ountry for 150 concerts, and j)aid her 
$1000 for each one— a great sum in that 
day. But he made a little fortune out of it. 

Then his museum burned down, with all 
of his humbugs in it, and he hacl to start all 
over Three }ears later he opened “The 
Clreatest Show on Karth” — a traxeling circus 

It was not the iirst or only circus w the 
country, but it was the best. Tt gave a 
regular circus performance, and it had a 
menagerie of wild beasts and a side show 
of freaks. It was marvelously advertised— 
and Barnum’s influence can still be seen in 
some of our advertising, though not always 
for the best. 

After the first year he began to have two 
rings in his cirrus — against the advice of 
his friends, who said it would be too much 
Uy watch at one time They were maiiiK 
light, but the two-nng circus was here to 
stay. It is a many ringed circus now. At 


the same time the great showman started to 
move his show by rail instead of on wagons, 
as before. So he could go far faster and 
make his circus a nation-wdde affair. In 
his first year on the rails Barnum took in 
over a million dollars. The great business 
of the modem circus was on its way, and 
Barnum is still its hero. 

In the winter Barnum used to camp with 
his show at Bridgeport in Connecticut. 
T'here he did a bit of advertising that is 
exactly like him. On a lot by the railway 
track he pul out an elephant pulling a plough, 
with a flri\cr in oriental costume. The 
driver had a time-table, a ml every time a 
tram was coming by he started plowing 
busily. Of course everybody in the train 
S.IW the thing. Then the newspapers all 
oxer the countr>' began to talk about it. 
T housancls of farmers wrote to Barnum 
asking about the xalue of the elej^hant on 
the farm “llow^ much does he cat, ancl how 
much ran he clraw.'^” they always asked the 
showman And Barnum alwaxs answered, 
“He draws the attention of millions of people 
to The Clreatest Show on Earth.” 


Seventeen drinks already, 
and still his glance is thirsty ! 
If it were any animal less 
distinguished than an ele- 
phant, we may be sure that 
our boy would be off even 
though it was to school But 
no creature of this size and 
shape ever went thirsty long. 
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JANE ADDAMS 


The WOMAN WHO FOUNDED HULL HOUSE 


Because of Jane Addams' Childhood Vision the World Is a 
Better Place for Thousands of Poor in Our Great Cities 


0 X THK Wc^l Side of the great city she had had curvature of the spine into a 
of Chicago, surrounded by shabby tall young woman with serious gray eyes 
tenement houses and dingy little and a calm strength that won the love and 
shops with strange foreign names on their trust of all who knew her. Shortly after 
windows, stands a block of tall brick build- her graduation from Rocktord Seminary, not 


ings with wide en 
trances through 
which swarm men 
and women and 
children frem all 
the countries of the 
world. It is Hull 
House, t)ne of tic 
lirst social settle- 
ments in the I nited 
States, and it staiuls 
there todaN , a “big 
brother” to the 
neighborhood, be- 
cause a woman 
named Jane Ad- 
dams belie\ed that 
in spite of heart- 
aches and discour- 
agement, in spite of 
criticism and mis 
understanding, a 
dream can come 
true. 

“When I am a 
grown-up lady,” 
said little Jenny 
Addams to her fa- 


ings with w’ide en tar fnmi hei luune 

in Cedarville, Illi 
nois, hei much 
loved father dierl 
'I'he shiuk of his 
death, coiij)led w ith 
the hea\ \ woik at 
the W Oman’s Med 
i(al C’ollege in 
1 hiladelj)hia, w h(‘i<' 
she was studving 
to l)t‘t omr .1 do( toi , 
bioiight on .1 leturn 
of hei old s])inal 
tiouble, and slu* 
was fonttti to give 
u[) her training 
Tor manv inonil s 
she lav stiappe<l to 
hei bed or hobble* 1 
about painfullv in 
a soit of siiail 
jacket made ol Um 
ther and steel. 

When she was 
better she went 
abroad with her 

Addams to her fa- stepmother and 

thcr,^ 1 m going to Jg kindly face of Jane Addams, one of cur country’s friends and 

liv'e in a great big greatest women. When she was only a bttle girl she was so traveled through 

u. I saddened by the misery of the poor that she determined to ... 

nousc, hut 1 don t devote her life to relieving their sufferings. Out cf this F-tirope studying 

want it to be near youthful dream came Hull House, famous all over the world, the languages and 

other nice ones. I visiting art galleries 

want to live right next door to poor people, and museums. But her brief glimpses of the 



and the children can play in my yard.” 

More than twenty years pa.ssed before 
Jenny got her big house “next door to poor 
people.” During those years she had grown 
from a thin little girl with a crooked back — 


sufTering and poverty in the world made 
her ashamed of her owm life of idlerjcss and 
comfort. She was stronger now in body, 
and with her returning strength came the 
desire to do something to help people less 



JANE ADDAMS 


fortunate than herself. Slowly the dream 
of her childhood shaped itself into a j)lan, 
and one sunny morning; in Madrid, Sj)ain, 
.she confided it to Kllen Starr, a friend of 
the Rockford days. 'Fhe j)lan had shaped 
itself like this: to have a house in a shabby 
flistricl of some bi^^ American city— a big 
house, a comfortable house to which the 
poor anti iinha|)i)v and bewildered might 
feel free to come for help and understanding. 

Kllen thought the idea a splenditl one. 
“We’ll do it together,” she cried enthusi- 
astically. 

An Old House on a Busy Comer 

And so, in iSSt), when Jane Addams was 
twenty-nine, the two young women re- 
tunu'd to America and to Chicago, where 
after many days of searching they dis- 
cover(‘d the house they wanted on the 
corner td Polk and Halstead Streets, a 
corner wlure all the nations of tht' world 
come together. 

because it had been built ])y Charles Hull 
as a ])ri\ate mansion in the old da\s before 
the neighborhood had changed in character, 
it cam(‘ to be known as “Hull House,” a 
name now famous around the world. And 
l)ecause little Jenny Addams was true to 
her dream and to herself she was the heart 
of Hull House, a woman often si)oken of as 
the American Joan of .\rc. 

She had many battles to fight in the long 
years that foIh)wed the o])ening of the 
settlement, battles against poverty and vice 
and ignorance, against the greed and sel- 
fishness of i)oliticians and of emj)loyer.s of 
sweatshop lalior. She had too to overcome 
the suspicion of the very ])eoj)le she was 
trying to help, 'fhey could not understand 
why a couple of “swells” shouhl come to 
live among them, and it took time io con- 
vince them that she was not there to spy 
or to criticize. 

A Friend to Everyone in Need 

But because she was brave and had faith 
•11 her w'ork she won. Gradually the people 
of the neighborhood learned to accept Hull 
House and to love its mistress. Tmmigrant 
families came to her for helj) in this strange 
•icw world, tired mothers brought their 


babies to he cared for while they worked, 
children .swarmed through the big rooms or 
played baseball and duck-(jn-the-rock on the 
playground wh(‘ie once a row of filthy tene- 
ments had stood. And other people came 
too, men and women with careers of their 
own who neverthele.ss saw the vision that 
Mi.ss Addams saw and were eager to give 
i\ilhoiil pay all the lime they could to help 
it come true. 

Before long the old Hull house became too 
small to h()ld them all, and to-day in place 
of the one building there are thirteen, 
covering a whole city block. .Such a busy 
place as it is, and how many things there 
are going on under those thirteen roofs I 
'Ihere are clubs for boys and girls, classes 
in weaving and pottery and j)ainting, 
classes in English for foreigners, a kinder- 
garten and a day nursery, dramatic clubs 
and a band. 

A Crusader in Every Good Cause 

With so much to look after at home it 
seems hardly believable that Miss .\(ldams 
had time for other things, but she did. 
rniil her death (Tg.^5) at the age of seventy- 
four she labored unceasingly to right social 
injustices. She was a crusader for the abo- 
lition t)f child labor, for a living wage for all, 
for an eight-hour working day, for sickness, 
unem])k)ynient, an<l old-age insurance, and 
for safeguar-l against indiisirial accidents. 
In ii)U she was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize fur her great work for })eace both 
during tin* World War — when .'•he was 
jeered at as a pacifist— and afterwards. 

And yet, in spite of all these interests, 
she was still the “heart” of Hull House, 
never loo busy to help .\nlonio with his 
naturalization papers, to give Mrs. Rizzo 
ad\ice about an ailing baby, or to admire 
small Manuel’s lop-suied bowl, made in “ilc 
potl’ry class.” good neighbor and a 
good friend. Ti is pleasant to know that 
to-day, even though she herself has gone, 
the poor children still play in the van! of 
little Jenny Addams’ big house vm Halstead 
Street. .\nd it is a fine memorial that in 
all the great cities of our laml are similar 
houses where those to whom the burden of 
life is hard may find advice and refreshment. 
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The GREAT OIL KING 

The Story of John D. Rockefeller, the Richest Man of His Day 
and the World’s Greatest Philanthropist 


T WAS backin the 1850’p that a serious- 
minded lad of fifteen joined the Erie 
Street Bai)tist Church in Clevelaiui, 
Ohio. He had not lived in Cleveland long, for 
his father, a strug- 
gling country doc- 
tor, had moved his 
family there from 
Oswego, New York, 
only the year before 
— it was near Owe- 
go that the boy had 
been born, in iS^g. 

Since the mother 
was deeply religious 
the family lost little 
time in seeking out a 
church in Cle\ eland 
and sharing in its 
var ous endeavors. 

It did not take our 
boy long, for in- 
stance, to find out 
that the church w^as 
heavily in debt. 

Now there has been 
many a fifteen-year- 
old boy who has 
learned that the 
church was in debt, 
but there have been 
very few who did 
much to remedy the 
matter. It was like young John D. Rocke- 
feller to think up a plan and then go ahead 
and make it work. His plan w^as simple 
enough — after all, he was only fifteen. What 
he did was to stand outside the church door 
every Sunday asking for donations. Before 
long he had collected enough to pay off the 
whole debt. And when he was seventeen he 
was made a trustee of the church! Through- 
out his life he was interested in religious w^ork. 

Even before this he had embarked upon 
his career as a financier. His father had 


taught him early to keep a strict account of 
every cent he receixed or spent or gave 
away. By the age of fcnirlcen John had 
saxt'd $5000, made in various small enter- 
prises, and had lent 
it at seven per cent. 
^^hen the sum was 
paiil back at the end 
of the xi^ar he got 
back $5^.50 About 
the same time he 
earned $1.12 for 
thiee (laxs of back- 
breaking xvork dig- 
ging a neighbor's 
p()lat()t*s When he 
enleied the txxo 
1 1 ansae t ions in his 
a( I ount l)0()k he xxas 
si I ij( k bx the fact 
that it is much easier 
and moic;^ profitable 
to make money 
xxork foi \ou than 
it is to xxoik for it 
yourself. From that 
time on, his xxhole 
effort xvas to make 
money his slave — 
that is, he xvas a 
capitalist, in theory 
at least. 

It was at sixteen 
that he actually started out in the 
business world. His education had been 
meager, so he took a job as a clerk, and 
xvas paid fifty dollars for his first three 
months of work. It was not till he 
w^as nineteen that he finally gave up his 
clerkship and started out for himself as a 
commission merchant. By that time he had 
a capital of $2,000, half of it borrowed from 
his father at an interest of ten percent. 
Finally ai twenty-three he went into the oil 
business, v^hich was to bring him power and 




John D. Rockefeller was a great captain of industry at a 
time when industrial leaders wielded enormous power. 
We must go back to the great barons of the Middle Ages 
to find pnvate individuals who controlled the lives of so 
many people. 
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fabulous wealth. Ilis habits of thrift, his 
shrewd sense of a bargain, and his unwavering 
devotion to business bore him ahead with 
amazing si)eed. liy 1892 his little enterprise 
had bea)me the great Sianrlard Oil CV)mi>any, 
a trust that in the late nineteenth century was 
one of the wonders of the business world. 
It had refineries in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, New Knglaml, and West Virginia. 
It had ’its own lank cars, its own system of 
I)ipc lines for taping crude oil, its own forests 
of timber for making l)arrels. It had a 
controlling interest in coal mines, in iron and 
steel companies, in railroads, and in steam- 
shijis. It was in absolute control of the 
production and distribution of oil over the 
entire country. It owned interests in foreign 
oil fields and sold refined oil in many lands. 
'Fhere was hardly a corner of the worUl where 
the name of Rockefeller was not known. 

The Age of Trusts 

Now all this success brought wealth and 
power to John Oavison Rockefeller. He 
became the riche^l man in tlie world, and 
in an age when capitalists had a deciding 
voice in the affairs cd men and of nations he 
was the most powerful of tlicm all. But 
there was another side to his .suevess, a 
grim side that many of the j)eo])le who were 
growing rich in Standard Oil and similar 
trusts liked to turn their eyes away from. 
In order to form a great combine like Stand- 
ard Oil it was necessary to sciuee/e the 
little men out of business. Himdredh of 
them were ruined — by legal but unfair 
methods- in order that the great ccmipany 
might buy up their pro|)erly cheaply and get 
control of the market. Once it c'onlroUed 
the sale eff oil in the country the price could 
be put up as high as the owners saw til, and 
the public had no redress, (’ompetition 
had been killed and there was no one to 
undersell the great trust. Of course people 
began to protest, and the revolt against such 
business methods grew ra])iclly. In IQ04 
Ida Tarbell published her “History of the 
Standard Oil Company,” and gradually 
laws were passed to control such abuses. 
In 1911 the supreme court declared the Stand- 
ard Oil trust illegal, and it was disbanded. 
In the twenty-four years between 18182 and 


190O its earnings had been 790 million dollars. 

But long before that date John D. Rocke- 
feller had retired (iSgc;) from his j>osition of 
]3owcr in the Standard Oil Company, and 
had begun to devote all his time and energy to 
the organization of his many charities. He 
often .said tliat his system of careful account- 
ing and strict economy in managing his 
business had given him a great advantage 
over his competitors. N(3w he was to bring 
the same shrewd juclgmcnt and .sound organi- 
zation to the fine charities which he endowed 
and which have made him the greatest 
philanthropist and patron of education the 
world has ever seen. He realized that it is as 
harrl to give money away wisely as it is to 
earn it. He believed in a careful, pains- 
taking jdan for giving — “scientific charity,” 
he called it — and he thought that people 
should be educated to helj) themselves. 
For this purpose he established four great 
foundations and a great university — the 
University of Chicago. During his lifetime 
he gave away through these and other 
channels more than 530 million dollars, 
almost twice as much as any other phi- 
lanthropist had ever given. 

The Rockefeller Foundations 

The first foundation to be established was 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The second and greatest was the 
Rockefeller I oundation, esta])lished to “pro- 
mote the we’ 1- being of mankind.” The third 
was the Laura Sjielman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial, established to carry on the charities of 
Mrs. Rockefeller after her death, anil named 
for her. Us work, largely among women and 
children, is at present forwarding parent 
education and child training. The fourth 
foundation is the Cleneral Kducation Board, 
which gives large sums to schools, colleges, 
and universities. Niuie of the Rockefeller 
foundations are 1 hemselves engaged in carry- 
ing on research. Their job is to give money 
wherever such research is going forward 
with promise of success. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, for instance, 
helps do whatever work seems most im- 
]>ortant at a given lime. After the w^ar it 
helped lake care of starving j>eople in 
Europe, and set up agencies for the pre- 
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vention of tuberculosis. Later it gave funds 
to combat hookworm, malaria, and yellow 
fever. It founded the China Medical Board 
to encourage the study of medicine and 
hygiene in Chinese schools. In it gave 
away $11,000,000 to universities, laboratories, 
libraries, and other institutions where re- 
search into the problems of mankind is 
carried on. Often its money goes to help such 
w’ork in foreign countries. Its goal has 
become the “study of man in society.” It 
believes that civilization is producing more 
problems than it is solving, and it aims to 
study these problems. It has been working 
recently on the endocrine ('t^nMo-kriii) glands, 
or glands of internal .secretion, w’hich control 
certain of the bodily processes. It is also at 


work on the common cold. It gives money 
for tlie study of mental hygiene, child 
psychology, and similar studies. It has 
established scho(ds to train people for govern- 
mental positions. It provides for radio 
programs of cultural and educational value, 
for a library of motion picture films, for 
fellow^ships for arlvanced studies, and has 
given generous financial aid to scholars in 
exile from Germany and other KurojX‘an 
countries. Its activities from year to year 
depend iiptui the needs of mankind. 

The founder of all these charitable enter- 
prises died in ig.^ 7 , at the advanced age i)f 
ninety-eight. Rockefeller Center, in New 
York City, is a fitting memorial to the 
world's greatest philanthrojnsL. 



